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bulging Gladstones bag, as bu did Ms years, 
ligirtly. He was a man of sixty or more, but lie 
wuB wliafc is called ‘well preserved.’ His liair 
arid 1)eai\i were gm/decl, tliat* is to say; butj 
while lull and strongly built, lie ^was straight 
and ruddy, and lie showed^ a fine, careless, 
open front to the world. Whether the intlii- 
enee of the moon or the neighbourhood of tlie 
fairies of the dough had touched him, ho ^was 
in a light and vacant mood. Flo did not whistle 
as In? ''went ‘for want of thought;’ but he 
huinuied little catches to himself, and quoted to 
himself random scraps from his random reading. 
Tlie tower of the church which lie had built 
caught liis roving eye, and lie (pioted— not too 
correctly — 


They built up the tower of Jumloy-Jee. 
They built it up to a goodly height 
At eloven o'clock on a Thursday night, 


‘Why Thursday night?’ he asked himself, with 
a low 'chuckle (>f enjoyment of the absurdity 
of tlie thing, ‘And why on earth at eleven 
o’clock? Ally well; I 'suppose it was just 
meant to make you laugh ; and it dpes.’^ 

Thus he walked leisurely along, enjoying the 
soft niglit-air, enjoying the moonlight, eiijoving 
the fair rich scene spread hefore him, and enjoy- 
ing above all the sense that he had become the 
possessor aiid controller of all he saw by his own 
effort. He came of an obscure but sturdy and 
honest stock. His father laid Ijceii a fanner and 
WtTtver, ‘back o’ tlf White Moss,’ in the easy old 
' days before Lancashire industry had liecome so 
enornions, congetsted,. and reckless. Ilis parents 
had given him a sound body and a slirewd head, 
a largo lieart and a small education, and hy the 
help at (3od and of a resolute purpose — and, it 
must be added, of a good wife, whom he adored 
— ^Iie had done the rest liiniscdf. Note liim well ; 
for lie was of a generation tliat is fast passing 
away, a generation whose suns seem to lack much 
of the old Lancashire ‘grit,’ and tlie cheery and 


intrfqdd energy that set England in the" front 
'' the commerce and the 'humanity of the 


of 
woi’Id. 


As lie eemtinued his placid way, suddenly there 
came from . the dough beneath him, and, it 

I,., ^ . V.l 


seemed, to 1dm, from a spot not far oii^ the squeak 
Scared or captured rabbit, and close 


upon 


of' a 

it a Honthing and satisfied ‘ Wir-roo 
‘A poacher! The rascal 1’ exclaimed Buffidd 
tolifmsdf, 

. ^ Without a moment’s hesitation, lie set down 
his' hag and slipped over the brow- of the dough. 
He had but turned a lullodc when, in tlie shade 
of two or three birches, he "saw a creature in 
white— -man’ or woman, lie could not tell whidi— 
kneding on the gtoiuid and. holding a struggling 
rabbit by the ears. 

‘ Put that hmt down P cried Sulhdd. : 

‘Owl ’^exdainuk! the creature, at once dropping 
the rabliit, whidi Iiouiided away and disapp4red 

‘Am! who the dickens are you to come poach' 

show yourself/ . 


Stand, up and 
' The cmitncejn white stood up/ and came 


m 


J ntocmlight 


teeth, and wearing a big white turban, a kind 
of white blouse with an ample red sash, and 
trousers of some dark material. The black man 
made a profound obeisance with his black Iiands 
crossed upon his white breast. 

‘ Respectable sir,’ he murmured in a very soft 
voice. He said no more, but bowed still lower 
and slowly shook his head, as if to deprecate the 
white man’s anger. 

* ‘Where on earth do you come from?’ said 
Buffield, ‘ Art a boggart ?’ lie demanded, _ lapsing 
into dialect, ‘or a kind o’ demon fro’ th’ pit?’ 

‘ Respectable sir, no,’ answered the black mam 
‘To speak with regards to your terms, I am not 
a demon, etcetera. I am Daniel— at your kind, 
respectable services.’ 

‘What?’ laughed Buflleld, with a pleasimt 
reminiscence in his mind of the judge in Pick- 
wich ‘Daniel Nathaniel, or Nathaniel Daniel'?’ 

‘ Respec^table sir, no,’ answered Daniel ; ‘ I am 
Daniel Tricliinopoly, The same time I must 
say I am servant,* dressing-boy, and cook, and 
have answered to several otliers’ capacity as 
clerk, store-keeper, etcetera, etcetera to a gentle- 
man staying at tlie great Hall, namely, the Sahib 
Raynor.’ 

‘"Oh, all ! ’ exclaimed Bufiield. ‘ You ’re Mr 
Raynor’s black servant. But why couldn’t you 
say that in so many words ?’ 

‘Respectable sii/ answered Daniel, ‘I am regret 
to say that I have said it in so many words as 
I was able.’ 

‘Ah,’ said Suflield, with a laugh, ‘I make no 
doubt you have. — Well, Daniel, your master 
has arrived then. When did he come ? To- 
day?’ 

‘Respectable sir,’ answered Daniel, still with 
mellitlnous precision, ‘if care should be taken 
to be true the Sahib Raynor arrived the day 
before to-day,’ 

‘But you haven’t told me, Daniel, how you 
came to be snaring my rabbits. Tlie rabbits 
are mine, you know : I am Mr Siiffield.’ 

‘ Ah, respectable sir, you are indeed the Sahib 
Suflield ? Large and splendid sir, I kiss your 
hem ;’ and he was about to carry liis salutation | 
into effect. 

‘ Ah), no, man ; don’t do that,’ said Suflield 
hurriedly ; for lie had the English shame of 
homage of that grovelling sort. ‘Stand up and 
tell me why you were snaring my rabbits.* ice 
call it poaching.’ 

‘ Poaching ! Daniel accepted the word with a 
supple bow. ‘Now* I must say I am taking 
myself , a 'walk in the scenery, and I am thinking 
nicely of the moon of India ; the same time my 
sharp eye see a little wild beast run, and I am 
say to myself ; “The little .wild beast' is made to 
catch and cook. I am intention to catch and 
cook and curry him for my master, the Sahib 


Raynor, ’ etcetera.” With regards, large and 
splenditl: jir,’ , said Daniel, ^ 


splai 

obeisance, ‘ i hope I am forgive for - niy own 
experience. I .am. just come the day before to- 
day, and,! am still not learned in tiie manner%‘ 
custoniSy Waya, etcetera/ . ; . 

, Daniel,’ said Siifheld, very niuclr inter- 
red and amused, ‘ I thought a’ Hindu, or a 
Buddhist— '1 don’t know which yotl are — ^'was 
forbidden by his rehgimi to catch and Mil anw 
beast.’ " . . ^ 
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THE EUEDEj^ 

^ Large and splendid sir/ said Daniel, in an 
energy of resentment, ‘with regard to above I am 
not liiiidii, I am not Buddhist : I am Ghlistian 
like ni}^ master 1 ^ 

‘ Hhn, ha,’ said Suhield, struck hy the reply ; 
‘you’ve had me there. I sTippose that is answer 
enough — that you are Gliristiaii — like your master. 
You Wb learned your Ohristiaii lesson well. And, 
now, you’re going back to my house, I suppose, 
Daniel. Let us walk on together.’ « 

‘Large and splendid sir,’ said Daniel, making 
aiiotlxer obeisance with liis dingy hands crossed 
on his white breast, ‘ I will be higlily thankful.’ 

‘God made man upright/ said Bulileld to him- 
self, ‘hut lie will bow and wriggle.’ 

So they climhed out of the plough and returned 
to lind Mr Suffield’s hag, which Daniel insisted 
on carrying ; and thus they went on their way 
through the village, jiast the works, round the 
head of the dough, across the stream by a pretty 
rustic bridge, and into the park properly so 
called. The park was extensive, and the liouse — 
Holdswortli Hall — stood on a gentle eminence 
about half a mile from the works and the village. 
j^Ir Suffitdd and his strange companion therefore 
licxd plenty of time to become acquainted with 
each other. Sulfield was one of those of whom 
Sir Walter Scott approved, who act, consciously 
or, unconsciously, on tlie great Roman writer’s 
rule— ‘nihil liumani a me alienum puto’— who 
are familiar and sympathetic, that is to say, wiih 
all sorts and conditions of men, and who think 
no human creature too luimblc, too stupid, too 
ignoiYiiit, or too foreign ti) teach them something. 
From the dusky Daniel — who, closer at hand and 
in the fuller light, was seen to ho not Idack, Ixut 
rather brown or cotlee-coloiired — he learned, wliat 
he already knew fairly well, that cotton-spinning 
and weaving and calico-printing were rapidly 
becoming great industries about Bombay ; more- 
(Wej*, that Daniel himself when a very young man 
had worked in a cotton mill, and that he had a 
longing to become better acquainted with cotton- 
manufacture in general, because he believed — had 
he not evidence at his elbow in support of Ills 
belief '? — that that way splendour and fortune lay. 
It was a jnemurahle conversat.ion, though, like. 
mo.st things memorable, it becazae so only in tlie 
light of subsequent events — events which apper- 
tain to this story. 

‘It’s late ; you’d better come in this way/ saicD 
Suffield, when they had reached the great Hall 
'door. ‘ Some of tlie family up, I see ; there ’s 
liglit in the dining-room.’ 

He knocked and rang a loud peal, and a young 
gentleman in evening dress and a slee 2 :)y -looking 
elderly servant' in knee-breeches came to open the 
door together.. Both appeared a little surprised 
to see the strange companiojx the znaster of the 
house had got. 

‘Oh, Trichy,’ said the young man, passim, 

‘ you ’re out late.’ 

‘ Yes, Sahib George/ grinned Daniel — he had 
clearly got into the way already of regarding 
‘ Baliib ’ George as an amusing person — ‘ I appear 
to be.’ 

‘ Well, father/' said George, grasping the pater- 
nal hand, ‘ you Ve come home at last.’ 

‘Yea, lad,’ said Suffield; ‘and right glad I am 
to be out o’ that big, roaring London. — And 
how ’s things ■ 


‘ xVll right, dad.’ 

It was\gQod to see the looks of allection and 
confidence that passed between father and son. 

‘ xYnd how ’s Tummas V called Suffield after the 
elderly inan-servani, who was retiring in Daniel’s 
Company. t 

‘Pretty bobbish, mester/ answered Tiiinmas, 

‘ as tlie sayin’ is.’ 

‘ That ’ s all right/ said SuirielcL Then, in a low 
voice he remarked to his .son : ‘ He was going 
away looking rather disappoizited, tie thought, 

I suppose, I had forgotten him, poor owd Turn- 
mas I— Is your mother up?’ 

‘jSTo/ answered George — ‘mother has gone to 
bed.’ A 

‘And Uncle Harry V 

‘He has gone to bed too,’ said George. ‘The 
z'est of us have been to the theatre.’ 

‘Oh, it’s father !’ cried a charming young lady, 
jumping up and running to Sulfield the moment 
he showed himself in the dining-room. 

‘ Ye.s, ruy lass/ said lie, taking her in his arms — 
she was small and slight, though shapely — ‘it is 
feyther. — And here ’.s Cousin Isabel too.’ 

'a tall, dark, and strikingly lianclsome young 
lady, who had stood waiting with a smile for her 
turn to be saluted, now came forward. ‘ I ’in 
here again, you see, uncle/ said she Nvheii she 
had kissed liim, 

‘YT)u can’t come too often, my Ia.ss,’ said 
Suffield. ‘ The only miBtalce you make, as I ’ve 
told you before, is in^t to stay* have altogether.’ 

‘It’s kind of you to say tliat, uncle, even 
thougli you have said it bt/fore. But you know 
I’m an old ninid’ 

‘An old .maid 1’ exclaimed Sullield’vS daughter, 
clasping her round the waist, ‘Hear her, father I 
Hear lier, George 1 — An old maid at four-aiid- 
tAveiity 1’ ” 

‘Still, my dear,’ said Cousin Isaliel, ‘like the 
old gentleman in the play, I protest in the lace 
of Europe that in essence if not in actiiul fact I 
am au old maid. I have my own qucei-, solitary 
ways tiiat I .should not like to give u].).’ 

‘Well/ said Suffield, ‘you must be fonder o’ 
other people’s brats than I should he, Lsaliel, to 
.s])end all your day.s teacliiiig one lot after another 
— one down t’ other come on.’ 

‘Don’t you speak of teacliing, uncle/ laughed 
Isabel, ‘rather as if it were fighting?’ 

‘I know I’d rather do the lighting myself. — 
Have you liad supper? I think I’ll, just have a 
mouthful.’ 

He sat down to eat and drink, and the otlmns 
.sat about liim. 

‘ Vi ell/ said Suffield, ‘ tell me what yon saw at. 
the theatre. Was it in the play to-niglat, Isabel, 
that the old gentleman |n’otosied in the face of 
Europe ? I like that saying ; “ protested in.' the 
face of Europe/’ I dai’osay, when he was stand- 
ing in his own back-kitchen.’ , ' . 

‘ Something like that, uncle/ answered Isabel 
‘But it was not in the play to-night; it’s hi & 
French play.’ ^ 

‘Oh, ah/ said her uncle; ‘a French 'play;- 
Fronchies say that kind o' thing. - What was the , 
play, then, to-night ?’ “ \ \ 

George answered bis father in Bome ’detail It 
was notable that he had ndt spoken ' till then, 
that while Cousin Isabel had excusing her- . 
self, he bad appeared uneasy, not to say impatient.' 
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and hm% and tliat lie had cast on her several 
I fipuoalbig luokSj of which she had remained eituoi 

nncoiiscioiis or regardless. Alxiiit the q^ualit\ oi 
the play and the/ijlayeivs the young people did 
not agree. Both play and players were London 
, ‘ suecesses—a fact whicii seemed to subdue what 

critical judgment the easy and good-natured 
; d Gi*,orge possessed : like most of the younger genor- 

! ' atiun, he believed in all things metropolitan ; he 

! ' had his eoats^ his hats, and liis boots made in 

• ' ' . ^ ' ‘ London ] his favourite reading was the London 

, I)apers;aiid he was constantly ‘running up to. 

i., , town/ His sister, Euphemia, did not eA’cn affect 

: to he critical ; slie biiblffed over with direct, 

’ I , nuthiiiking enthusiasm, and thought everytliing 

Hlie had seen— especially the dresses— ‘ quite too 
'<■ ' lovelyd Cousin Isabel, on the otlicr hand, was 

■ 'd ' not only critical, hut— it se.emed to the others 

—irreverent and revolutionary. She not only 
' ' called the play a vulgar travesty of a noble story, 

' ‘ ^ hut laughed at the silly Bciitimeiitalism and the 

^ ; ' ' : mean and jerky elocution with which the parts 

' ! had been rendered ; moreover, she declared that, 

; y » if such things continued to be generally admired 

-■ ‘ ^ and praised, the theatre would be as little worth 

y . to as a ‘penny reading^ These opinions 

. ' b unutterably disturbed the three Suftiekls, whose 

I ; ; ‘ ‘ only doubt hitherto had been that the theatre 

■: 'b " ' was not morally beyond reproach. And yet they 

1'-, could not ignore or despise what she said; for, 

j uy. . ■ apart from the fact that all three were fond of 

: ' her, they all believed in her cleverness and her ■ 

Jndgaieut, and in her prescriiffive riglit to be 
b *! ' severely critical of all things: was she, not— 

though of their family — a teacher in a celebrated 
^ Ladies* College in Loinkm, and by tliat token a 

j ' kind of animate encyclopitdia of knowledge'^ 

> ‘Ah, weiy said the benign Suffield, summing 
up and closing the discussion, ‘you’re beyond me, 

‘ . ' IhabeL You strike a high note that I can’t reach 

r —a very high note indeed. But tell me--did any 

> ' , of you see Ainsworth tlnu'e V 

‘Of course,’ answered the brother and sister 

, together ; ‘ he was there for the pajier.’ 

b ‘ • ‘That’s all rmlit/ said their father. ‘He. -’ll 

' ; ■ ! settle it for us. Weffisee what he say.s about it 

^ b ^ ' in the morning’s paper.* 
i ‘He woifft go against the verdict of London,’ 

’ ' ‘ i^aid Greorge, 

‘ ! ! „ . . * Oh, won't he f said his father. ‘ Perhaps he 

' :xWOXih^.:and' perhaps, lm,,will;^ it won’t, depend"' 

} ' ’ ' on what he cares for what they say or what they 

- think in Loinhm, I doubt very much if there ’s 

■ r'b writer on the London papers devi*rer than 

’ b‘b •; ' himsdf, or as eleven He lias a fine head on him, 

b , kas Alan; he’s lialf Scots and Iialf Lancashire, 

y j and he’ll go far.— You remember Ainsworth— 

' ' dojfft you, Isabel ? He *s dramatic critic and all 

’ y; i . V - , the rest of it for the GmMeJ 

'bb b ' ^ ‘Oh yes/ said Isabel, ‘X mnember Mr Ains- 

‘ ' , ‘Well, now/ said liei itnde, looking at liis 

^ r j ‘ ' b , watch, ‘it’s time we all went to bed.’ ‘ ^ - 

; b , b . ' When the girls withdrew, he and George went 

iBItt lillliiilii ^ ; 

: ... and., then,,,,, ,aaoen,d|ng ‘ to. .their ..rooms, . .they 

i !. may J good-night 1 at the top of the stairs. But 

'■ B ' • ' W'hB waj'tO'his own room Bxiffield observed 
; V . ’ b , ' tw the dour of the spare room stood open, 

Ml ^ .''Where, he iiaagMed,' Uncle Harry, the ‘Balnb^ : 

rt-4.', li, ill , Saws TWpixt np.. Heliwlcea into tie, room, 






and discovered that the bed, though tuiiilded, 
was empty. In perplexity and alarm, he called 
liis son softly. 

‘This is 'Uncle Harry’s room, isn’t it?’ he 
asked.. 

George answered that it was ; and he, too, 
looked in to make sure that Uncle Harry was 
not playing them a prank ; but neither in bed, 
nor under it, nor in wardrobe or cupboard, could 
UAcle Harry be found. 

‘What the dickens can have become of him?’ 
said Suffield. ‘ Perhaps your inuilier will know.’ 
He entered his wife’s room, and soon returned 
relieved and chuckling. ‘What do you think?’ 
lie said to his son. ‘ Your iiiothe]* tells me he ’s 
camping out ! He .has been so many years used 
to sleeping out o’ doors, that lie can’t be comfort- 
able in a proper bed and a proper bedroom, and 
he begged your mother to let him take a blanket 
out into the park ! He’s a caution ; but 1 11 ffnd 
him i’ tliV morning.’ 


, CHEISTMAS-TIMl IH FLGIilDA. 

By CUAKLES EwABDlia. 

As a Briton unused to an exccs.s of vermin and 
black faces, Jacksonville impressed me most for 
the enormity of its spiders, its nightly visitations 
of mosquitoes, and its negro population. There 
was also the sand. It is one of the sandiest 
places in the world, A walk of a couple of 
miles in any direction was no joke ; and even 
in December the noonday sun was not a thing 
to face with impunity. 

I found tlie city remarkably full of people. 
The newspapers told in their own sxveet way 
about the extraordinary immigirition of delicate 
Nortlierners and impecunious Britons into the 
State. The former were here for the winter, and in 
my opinion they were not too wise to come to a 
part of the world whicli sometimes showed a vari- 
ation of fifty degrees of temperature in a single 
(lay. As for the latter, of coiU’se they were after 
orange groves, fruit 'farms, and that sort of thing. 
Ylthoiifc wishing to decry Florida as a field for 
lionest labour and the investment of money, I 
can’t help saying that it is fur from being" the 
gold niine it was fancied to be, Oi’ange trees are 
not robust : a frost plays sad havoc with a cro]>. 
Save oranges and garden produce, Florida has 
next to nothing to offer the worker as a reward 
for his work. In addition to invalids and immi- 
grants, a British aristocrat or two were here for 
the shooting. The darkies “were profoundly ag- 
grieved to find that these gentlemen differed 
physically not at all from themselves, .save in 
colour. They expected a lord to be of a more 
exalted order in human injure. 

Our , house hacked upon the great St John’s 
Biver, which is such a valuable thoroughfare for 
the State. Nightly we heard the bellowing of its 
steamers in the midst of the unpleasant fog of 
a subtropical kind which veiled it from the sight 
of. the stars. This mist fell upon it soon alter 
the variegated hues of sunset had coloured the 
sky, and did not lift of a morning luitil the sun 
was hot and dazzling in the heavens, It, w^as 
enchanting to see . the cypress, and oak ’ on" the 
other bank of the river break through the mist ; 
hut^the mist itself is sheer poison to certain 
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eonstitntions. One iiuderstands why the Florida 
doctors forbid their patients—and even men who 
are not ill— to stir out of doors after dark, and 
to be abroad until the day has well advanced. 
Snch injunctions are a notable bar to the enjoy- 
ment of’ life in a strange ^joim try. 

it was due to tlie damp of tlie river that our 
oiubiiildiiigs were of the rottenest description, 
though only a few 3=^ears old. And no doubt 
these circumstances favoured our spiders. Of all 
glioulisli monsters, I wish to see none more odious 
than the colonies of these spiders that occupied 
all the available corners of the sheds. Thick- 
bodied and hairy, with agile hairy legs, it was 
enough to frighten a timid person to see one of 
tlicin suddenly scamper in his direction. But 
our black domestic merely laughed at them, and 
put her large flat feet Upon them when they gave 
her the chance. She was a merry, irresponsible 
' young person, like most of her kind, and thought 
nothing of hanging our pyjamas on the prickly 
pear-tree in the garden, when she wished to air 
the things. It is easier to hint at than describe 
the consequences of such a crime. The needles of 
the pear-tree stuck into us in a hundred places 
simultaneously. 

Of course one does not expect mosquitoes even 
in Florida in mid-winter — at least in an uncom- 
fortable number. No matter ; there they were. 
Only when a cold snap came and dropped the 
thermometer to thirty- three degrees or so were 
our nights opiite free from them. At other times 
their melodious trumpeting sounded in the dark 
hours and tempted to madness. Many of the 
visitors to the Houtlieni State carried about with 
them most uncomely faces, due to the earnest 
workmanship of these little darlings. You could 
always at the post-olhce of a morning-— when the 
^pieue' of strangers waiting for their letters was 
, sometimes thirty or forty feet long — pick out a 
few individuals who were a sight to distress their 
parents. On the other hand, the darkies and the 
priinrose-complexioiied natives .showed no .signs 
of this kind of affliction. 

Jacksonville was livel^^ enough after the pro- 
vincial American fashion. That is to say, it 
abounded with land-prospectors and land-sellers, 
who could lie without an eflort in the most 
picturesque fashion ; all its hotels and lodgiiig- 
liouses were well occupied ; quack doctors par^ 
aded the streets with their appanages of sham 
Indians in sham-Indiau war-paint ; and after dark 
the difibreut bar-rooms were noisy. The steamers, 
too, which arrived and left were crowded to 
exco 3 .s. Sleeping accommodation of the ortl\odox 
kind on board was only for the fortunate few, 
and meals were going all day long for tlie relays 
who waited for them. One or two of the 
churche.s, moreover, had visits from preachers of 
European fame, and in one of them the soloist 
in the Te Deum anthem was a young lady with a 
notorious voice, of which she made the most as 
she stood on the altar .steps facing the congrega- 
tion, music-copy in hand. Of high-class secular 
music and other entertainments there was, how- 
ever, an absolute dearth. Fiddles and concer- 
tinas in tlie bar-rooms — where about ten thousand 
Hifferent drinks at ten cents apiece might be 
obtained — did not recommend themselves particu- 
larly. Perhaps the medical advice about shun- 
ning the niglit-air had something to do witli this. 


Certainly, except in the main street of the city, 
if you were out after dark, you seemeil to have 
the world much to yourself. 

To form some idea of the State and its develop- 
ment, we travelled for three wu2eks in it. For 
the mere novelty^s sake this was worth doing. 
But there was much of extreme interest in the 
phy.siognomy of the country, wliether as un- 
troubled forest or attractive orange groves, and, 
to me at least, the settlers also were quite engross- 
ing. We travelled by river steamboat, i‘ailway, 
the inevitable buggy, which bounds oVer a tree- 
trunk without capsizing you, and by trading- 
smack in the Gulf of Mexico. And when we 
were back again in Jacksonville, having in the 
meantime become landed proprietors witli all 
the attendant responsibilities, we felt well able 
to tell all and .sundry our opinion of the State. * 

Nothing was more surprising than the number 
of Britons upon whom we chanced in out-of-the- 
way settlements. Sometimes they had their wives 
with them ; more often they were young men 
working tooth and nail to establish a homestead 
and income that should enable them to send to 
the old country for a bride. It was rare in the 
extreme to flml any one who was nob hopeful and 
more than hopeful about his future. Even old 
men here babbled amazingly about their plans 
as they led us over their estates and showed ns 
orchards and sugar- plantations which a year or 
two back were mere pine forest or insalubriou-s 
swamp. 

One night a lake steamer put us ashore in a 
spot that gave promise of atfording V'ery poor 
accommodation, if any. The lake was a third-rate 
water-way, and the steamer was a toy steamer, 
chartered for the mails and nothing else. How- 
ever, a.sliore we went under guidance, and walked 
for Inalf an hour tlirough a forest, the tall trees 
of which with their gigantic undergrowth— an 
unusual feature fur Florida — (juite hid the stars 
from 1.1S, though these were also well concealed 
by the omnipresent evil mist. We were roeeive<l 
at length in a certain store, feasted in a pictur- 
e.sque fasliion on venison and duck— -the deer had 
been shot that afternoon, and hung against the 
wall — and then put to bed in an outhouse. 1 
cannot say much for the tranquillity of our 
slumbers. The shed was populous with rats, 
which raced even over the bed ; and there was 
an owd in the room, which bothered our nerves 
considerably until we understood it. As this 
was also one of the Wold-snap’ clays, we had n 
frigid night of it in this W'eli- ventilated bed- 
chamber. Nevertheless, the morning found. ns 
fresh enough, and eager to see wluit "we could 
of this district. 

One of the first scenes that met our eyes after 
breakfast, when we Imd driven for a while, 
through an astounding area of orange groves 
—every tree laden with fruit— did credit to' our 
homeland. We came upon a tiny lake. Near 
it was a wooden shed, - whence the whir 
chinery sounded, and towards which a . couple , 
of .span of mules were dragging pine-logs to be 
sliced into timber. The presiding spirits of this 
scene were a stout middle-aged man and his son 
— a fine hale youu" fellow ^ and ghul enoughs 
were they to stop Gor a while and gossip with , 
U.S. They were a couple of yo’rkshiretnen, a few 
months only in Florida* And hr, that time they 
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had esbibtislitid a trio of oraiige groves, which 
proiiiMuJ exceedingly well, built a villa of the 
usual kind with four rooms, fixed a saw-niill, 
stocked the little lake hard by with carp, and 
tioueeiv^oJ a i«w score sdienies for ilieir speedy 
and snbstautiiil eiirichrueiii Tliey took ns to 
tliidr home, and regaled ns on poi'k and beans 
at noon, showed us tlieir poor little sandy garden 
and Ibeir midtitudinous poultry, and also showed 
ns, in a pmking-caHe, a piano wliicdi iiad come 
south from New Yoi-k in readiness for the arrival 
froiii Engbuid of the wife and daughters of the 
elder man. In Yorkshire, these worthy fellows 
had betm common carpenters. In less thim a 
year in Florida tlioy ha^l become settlers of the 
tet class, and enlarged their minds amazingly in 
tile neeesKarj exercise of a number of faculties 
that in England had lain dormant, or nearly so. 
But the native instinct was strong in them still | 
for ere we left them— sounding Kloridals praises 
to the last— they tried with painful earnestness, 
to sell us a horse, and in default of a horse, a 
Hhot-gun .that ^for turkey was absolutely impos- 
sible to beat.’' 

Green, pine forests sweet to smell, with the 
blue sky overhead ; pestilential swnimps, with 
snakes slinking among the logs, and the roots 
of the cypresses standing quaintly in the water ; 
broad reatdics and miles S(piare of tall saiv-grass, 
whndx would have made us ‘tattered and torn’ 
had we tried to cross them ; Hlicd lakes, xvitli the 
snouts of alligators taking the air on the surface, 
or more often on their fianks, dense with varied 
vegetiition | acree upon acres of fascinating orange 
groves; and here and there a pretty coterie of 
white cleandooldnj:? bungalows, with green shut- 
ters, and a knot ol extremely tanned n;entlemen 
in scanty rairaerit to each coterie of houses - 
siudi are the conventional sights of inland Florida. 
The romance of tlie country is of Nature alone ; 
for though the Btiauiards in the sixteenth century 
gave the^ State a tineturo of modern liistory, 
thi.^ applies only to a very small part of it. To 
my mind, at an}” rate, tliere iva.s more of the 
romance of liistory in the little graveyard to 
each little village, .witli the simple inscriptions 
on the ^simple wooden crosses, and the thickly 
intertwiiied thorn hedges to keep the wild hogs 
from profaning the enclosures Now and again 
we eaine upon a lady dressed as if she were 
going, ^ to a nmet in Leicestershire. Her horse 
was either with her or not far of; and her hus- 
band ^wa.s within a day’s^ride of her. There wais 
no nnstakiiig the Briton in her ; and one of these 
settlers told us how she enjoyed the freedom of 
the iile, even though socially it \yas * shocking.’' 
But upon the whole the Bxitish lady . does xiot 
I seem to' thrive here so well as her. husband or 
, brothers. The ■ fehornfaced graveyards told us 
this 'nuicli, and we got enough verbal- eoufirma- 
tion of the fact. 

W& happened to be m' 6m of time remote 
sattimnents on *b, day - eventful iai the history 
of the village itself, The ,; oltlest- inhabitant, 
in'ltct the founder of the place, lay dead in liis 
house p and lua ftmeral was to tal<e place* 'in ' 
the ’ afternoon. On -all mdes of; the vl11age4he 


r fe'W.^^^^b^htihgr'and I never 'saw m inkhv* 
of butteriiies'iu aU‘ hour m- 


here while lounging on the village green with 
all the male population, waiting for the a]>pear- 
ance of the mortuary car. This latter duly came 
towards us at length. It was the decea-sed 
man’s own cart, which had carried inany a ca.se 
of liis oranges to the iie^irest place of sliipment ; 
and the man’s own coloured servant held the 
horse’s head, sobbing without restraint wliilo he 
walked. All the village and divers outlving 
settlers were prcvsent ; and the church, a white- 
faced pine-panelled building wdth a belfry, upon 
wdiicli a great gray buzzard had perched, as if 
to see the procession, was filled with people. 
The clergyman was an old man, and— tbe}^ told 
us — a very intiiaate friend of the dead man’s. 
Be that as it may, he could hardly go through 
the service, and the very audible w’eephig of the 
congregation seemed to add to his emotion. The 
climax came, how’-ever, wdieii the coffin was un- 
screwed again before the altar, and nearly every 
member of tlie congregation filed past to look 
once more upon the dead face of the father of the 
village. The clergyman covered his eyes wdth 
liis iuindkerchief, and no one seemed willing to 
try lo control his grief. I was never present 
at a more moving scene. Its concluding features 
were comparatively simple. AVe all followed the 
old man to the cemetery in the forest, and 
there he was laid to rest deep in the wdiitish 
sand. And ten miuutcs afterwa,i'ds the mourners 
had reminded each other that a duty is owed to 
the living as well as the dead. The jHU'l’umc of 
tlieir cigars as they .strolled back to the village 
was wafted over the nexvly-made mound and 
carried far into tlie forest. 'But the old clergy- 
man returned to his house by himself, witli bent' 
sorrowful head ; nor did he smoke like his 
fellow-men. 

This village was in many respects a typical 
Florida settlement. It way ni daily expectation 
of that curious American characteristic known 
as a ‘boom.’ It adverti.sed its cbaruis and 
pecuniary attractions for capitalists in the news- 
pa})ers of Jacksonville and Ne\v York ; and its 
wide-awake citizens clo^^xl about the .stranger at 
their hotel, as if they were determined he should 
not leave them till he had bought a hundred 
or two aci'es of their land. The hotel keeper 
was of course in collusion with the citizens. 
The consequence was that we were botlK^pd: 
almost out of our few wits by the pertinacity 
of our visitors, ■ At breakfast and dinner we 
were euiTounded by gentlemen with land to sell, 
and they much interfered with our appetite. 
A?e ^could not even stroll into the hotel garden 
to pick our dessert .from the .trees— a privilege 
readily allowed— without an escort, and the 
oranges served as a text for new oratioxis about 
tlm peculiar fitness of the surroundings* for oiunge 
groves or aught else. 

Christmas Day came upon us while we were 
thus wandering in the Florida wilds. It seemed 
as unlike Christmas weather as it w'ell could be. 
We anchored for the festival at the city of Tampa 
, on- '.the-.. Gulf ' coast. 'Somehow, I do not think, 
with • impartial respect of this city of Tampa^ 
important and rather pretty place "though itji 
That is because it laid me up with "ah attack 
of r dysentery, however, and so ^ the fact need 
not '"stand to Tampa’s discredit. yOf all -white 
places,, commend mo to ihk Its sand is quite 
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prGpostei’ous, tinil- into the forest tb,e ruts 
which iudictitc its liighways towards other towns 
were almost deep enougli for the interment of a 

body, ^ : _ 

A tlierinometer at eiglity-^five degrees seemed 
inconsistent with pluni-puddiiig and roast turkey. 
Still, we remembered the home traditions, and so 
did the host of our hotel. And afterwards we 
reposed in hammocks hung between the orange 
trees of the orchard, and smoked / cigars, %vhile 
wondering what England w^ould think if it could 
suddenly on this 25tli of December exchange 
skies with Florida. In the evening we strolled 
towards the quay to see the coral and gold and 
pale purple of the heavens in their brief twilight 
afterglow. The air was heavy with the ppfume 
of orange and lemon flowers, and soft and 
caressing to a marvel. Sounds of revelry reached 
us from the shanties of the coloured people, who 
abound in Tampa, and who love all holiday 
pretexts. And a pair of small black urchins 
“preceded us jocosely down the yielding street 
with a sugar-cane between them, each, chewing 
at his own end. When we caught the youngsters, 
for the jest’s' sake we asked tliem what they 
meant by such conduct. ^It’s Cliris’mus, sarr,’ 
replied the bolder of the two. Then down went 
the sim over the still silvery surface of the .Bay, 
and for a few moments Tampa and its forest setting 
stood out in strong relief, until the mist began 
to steal over all things, including the opaline sky 
above us. 

When we ^vere again in Jacksonville, our 
opinion of Florida was almost exalted enough 
to match that of the land-agents themselves. 
Bubsequent experiences, however, have duly 
moderated our enthusiasm. It is, after all, a 
country like other countries — with advantages 
and defects that equitably do\'etail in each other. 


ISABEL DYSARIV^- 

’ By Mrs OLIPHjVNT. 

vv;„A ■ ' ''a.';' , ■ ' ' '' 

I?r FOUE CHAPTERS. — CHAPT.ER I. 

‘You will have to make up your mind, my bonnie 
woman. Lads like yon will not hang on for ever 
at tlie pleasure of a — bit slip of a creature like 
you.’ 

‘You were going to call me a worse name/ 
’cried Isabel. 

‘ Well : I was maybe going to call you a 
little flirt of a thing that delighted in^ mis- 
chief, and in turning older folk round her little 
huger.* 

‘ Whatever I do, I cannot turn you round my 
little finger, mother ! You just sit there and 
smile, and hear everybody speak, and do wiiat 
yoii*ve settled to do. I would sooner try to draw 
Edinburgh .Castle down from the rock than to 
change your mind ; and what do I care for Uncle 
Jolni or Aunt Mary — or — or a few lads, if you 
make me say' it i, when yon just sit smiling there 
like Arthur’s NSeat and never mind ! ’ ' 

- , ‘Well, my dear, you are grand with your 

''/LLAvr'Vp'^: 

^ * OopytigM reserved ia Hie United States ot AincHea. 


similes ; hut the Castle Rock and Arthur’s Seat 
are curious images for me.* 

MrsDysart looked out of the seat in the window 
which she always occupied, upon the objects 
of wliicli she spoke. It was a small square 
window, placed in a deep little i’eces.s in the thick 
wall, filled with greenish glass in small panes : 
and the prospect visible from it was bo less ihan 
the distant city of Edinburgh — the Castle rock 
standing up upright through the mist, and the 
great Salisbury Crags, and the softer slope of 
Arthur’s Seat clear to the east, in misty sun- 
shine. These salient points were by so much 
the most important things in the landscape and 
world, that they continually came into the talk, 
as they were always in the vision, of the people 
about. The room inhabited by these two people 
was an, old-fashioned, low-roofed room with five 
windows, from two or three of which this imitcli- 
I less view was to he seen. One of the others 
I looked straight into a great ash, a sort of forest 
ill itself ; and the last was over a bright,, old- 
fashioned garden full of flowers and lighk The 
walls were covered with tlie abundant growth 
of a jargonelle pear-tree, upon which the pears 
had lately hung thick, ripe, and beautiful to 
heliold, Tlie flowers in the garden were chiefly 
dahlias, brilliant tbough unattractive ; but this 
was partially made up for by the beds of migno- 
nette, in its full ‘autumnal flower, filling the 
whole atmosphere witli a mild sweetness. The 
house %vas all old-fashioned, and so was the 
mistress of it, sitting in wdiat was considered 
in those days an casy-chair, with stiff arms and 
a high seat, which gave her a dignity of which 
our low and luxurious seats are destitute. She 
had her feet upon a footstool, and a work-table 
open at her side with all the implements of 
her sewing arranged in blue silk coiiipartmexits. 
Her dress was of black silk, not high to the 
throat, ])ut closing over a spotless handkerchief 
of white net ; and she wore a long white muslin 
apron reaching almost to the bottom of her gown, , 
Her white cap was tied by white ribbons under 
her chin. There could not have .been a mure 
pleasing picture of a mother ; but this garb; 
though so in itself, made her perhaps look 

older than a woman of her years should have 
looked. Our mothers were certainly older in 
those days than the mothers of girls of twenty . 
are now. 

Isabel, however, was more than twenty by 
a few years. She had remained unmarried niiucli . 
beyond the tradition of her family, ‘ till it was 
just a scandal/ her aunt said. She , was so far 
before her age that the mischance of being too' 
well oiTj too happy at home, wdiieh inferferes 
so much with marriages nowadays, showed itself 
already in this young woman,; so advanced for 
her period ; ‘ though, indeed, tliere -.was 
another obstacle -in the fact'.tilmt Isabel "was the 
youngest— the only one left at home — and that ' 
when she finally made up her mind to leave her ' 
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house, Wally ford would be but a soli- 
tary place and Mrs Hysart a dweller alone. I 
do not mean to asseii for a moment that this 
fact would have prevented Isabel’s inarriago had 
she made up her mind ; for Mrs Dysart was not j 
only a woman of great resolution, but of indomit- j 
able pride, and would no more have permitted j 
a daughter’s sacrilke than she would have allowed | 
herself to stand in need of being taken care of. j 
< I\fe I to keep my bairn out of her natural life I ’ 
she would have said. There was a great deal 
of philosophy in the well-braced -up and inde- 
pejuknt nnud of a woman of the better class of 
rural respectability— having^ no pretension, how- 
ever, to be of a county family or superior to her 
neighbours— in those clays: and a strong stand 
for what ^vas natural and lawful and of good 
report. If her heart sometimes sank to think 
what her lonely days and lonely house %vould be 
when Isabel was gone, yet no cloud was ever 
visible upon her comely forehead on this account. 
It was the course of Nature. The last tiling in j 
the world which she would have accepted or 
figreed to was that Isabel sbould not marry, 
Aat was inevitable ; as for herself, she would 
make up her mind to it as mothers have had to 
do since the wurld began. 

*My dear, it’s easy to speak of the lads and , 
of doing what you like with them, at present. 
I’ll not say for the minister. He’s so superior 
to you, Beil, that he will just say, “It’s her way, 
poor lassie,” and give in to you however camstairy 
you may be; but you doctor-lad is a dour 
fellow. I would not like, for my part, to take 
it upon me to oppose him ’ 

SSuperior to me I’ cried Isabel; Hbat’s not 
the way to make me take to him, mother— though 
I know you were iilways in his favour. Superior ! 

I would like to see the man’ — — 

‘That would say that'^ He’ll not say it, my 
dear ; ])ut he ’s a man that ia above the common 
elushes and little ways of thinking. He would 
not eyeu feel it ; he would say to Inmsulf, “ Poor 
bit thing ; she has her nerves and so forth ; ” or, 
“She’s more sensitive than I am or’- 

^ 1 know you were always in Ids favour, motheiv" 
said Isabel stiilly. ‘A. minister 1 That goes 
above everything with some folk. And you 
never could put up with poor Willie Torrence.’ 

Hhit up with him I’ said Mrs Dysart ‘I can 
^put up with just anything. Have I not put up 
‘with your sister Jeanie’s man, that makes me 
grind my teeth evmy word he speaks ?— Oh yes, 
I II put up with him 1 but how you are to do it, 
yourself’—— 

‘Well see about that/ said Isabel, dashed and 
rebdiious. Op^iosition made her iiistiiietively 
tium in the forbidden direction, which Mrs Dysart 
was too wise a woman not to know. But our 
wisdom does not always guide our actions: or 
perhaps, iiuleed, she lueant to move her eluld to, 
ii dedsipu whatever it might be— thinking that 
better than the nncartainty in wlufdi, so far as 
mod herself was concerned, there was a va<^ue 
pleasure. ‘ T he little cutty was fond of having 
all the lads in The parish after her/ her' Aunt 
M,nry said. It -is to be hoped that ’there were 
ihoro dads’ (which is a word that ought to 'be 
pi‘ono\mc(kI, as everybody knows,, with a very 
‘ jn-oadpVQwoh-nofc 'exactly ‘kud/ a# it' i$ written, 
' by .the ignorant' Southron, but something 'inclin- 


ing thereto) in the parish of Tranent than the 
young minister and the young doctor ; and per- 
haps it was scarcely respectful to cull a ' placed 
minister’— not u young probationer, to whom the 
title is specially appropriate— a hid. But Nature 
will be Nature even when the gravest title is put 
before a young man’s name. Bishops even and 
Reverend Doctors make love and many, and lay 
themselves open to mulignified appellations some- 
tinges— and the Reverend Mr Murray W'as a young 
man in fact as well as in sentiment. And Im 
was a handsome young man, much more ^so than 
Torrence, the young doctor, whose tpmlities 'were 
as different as" possible from those of the mild 
Murray— a sharp, (piick-witted, practical-minded, 
yet, in his grim way, enthusiastic mediciue man, 
eager in everytliing that concerned his profession, 
and sure, everybody said, to rise in it. 

That, perhaps,* w'as one thing which attracted 
Isabel. She, too, -was full of .spirit and ambition, 
not content to settle down cpiietly and tend the 
sheep in the quiet parish in -which she had been 
born, if. there was a pi’ospect of something more 
stirring and oxciting outside in the biggei’ world. 
The stir of the atmosphere about Torrence, the 
new winders of science and discovery of which 
he spoke, and even his contempt fur the stag- 
nation of the rural -world about, had a cliarni 
for this inexperienced girl And yet there were 
things that jarred. It is rare wiien there is not 
something that jars beivveeii a young man and 
a young woman thus hesitating before the deci- 
sion. While the tide has not yet completely 
carried away their lingering feet, the slops ahviys 
keep starting from each other more or l^iss, hero 
and there, The man has his own side of this 
question, which, to do him justice, ho does not, 
either by himself or hi.s exponents, much dwell 
upon ; but the girhs little start-s au<l pauses, her 
^inomeuts of alarm and uncertainty, trie quick 
'impression of a moment against, a.s well as the 
iinpulse towarfis, the man who is her fate, are 
often very apparent and very iutei eating. Isabel 
was ill this condition now. * The tide w*as drawl- 
ing her on sometimes with a very swdft impul- 
sion, swifter than she wns at all aware ot *, but 
now and then there came a sudden start and 
stop. 

IVillie Torrence had been her playfellow when 
they^were children, and she had been accustomed 
I to his constant society all her life. Slie had a 
j lumdred recollections of him through all his 
I boyhood, not all of them favourable ; ‘sometiinc^s 
1 there wmuld leap into her mind a sudden picture 
I of something he had said or done years ago — 
somMiing, jiotliing— a look, a geslure which 
would cause one of these starts aside— though, 
indeed, he had just been as other boys, and Isabel 
had always liked him. Nothing like this ever 
occurred in respect to young Mr Murray, who 
was good, and nice, and handsome, and far more 
re.‘?pectfu], even reverential, of the woman in her 
j than Torrence— so respectful^ indeed, that Isabel, 
knowing she was xmt kliranda or Rosalind, was ' 
Bometimes a little hum>kd, but much oftener, I • 
am afraid,^ amused by his persistent imputation 
01 all their splendours amt delights to a little 
country -girl by ,no means accustomed to- such 
poetical adoration. ” Torreme’s light call to ‘Bcdl/- 
whom he had so addres^id -when she w’'as,a baby, 
was ‘ more - congenial, h) her than the ‘Mks 
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Isabel,’ with the accent on the first syllable of 
her name, which tlie iiiiiiister uttered as if it 

were the name of a Queen : and yet 

* I wish,’ said Mrs Dysart, ' if you have nothing 
else to do, that you would go down to your 
uuck, Isabel, and see if there’s any more news 
about these dreadful things in Ediiiburgln It is 
the day for the Gourant, and he will be very full 
of it. I am not a person for murders and such 
awful stories : but Lord bless us, a thing that is 
just a danger and a horror to us all ’ — : — ^ 

‘What should WQ have to do with it in a 
quiet country place V said Isabel : but she said it 
simply out of contradiction, with the natural 
instinct of a IieaUhy girh For as a matter of fact, 
she had herself been very much more nervous 
about the bit of road which lay under the shadow 
of the old house of Walljford, a great old 
rooiiess and ruinous mansion within a stone’s 
throw of the little Walljford of to-day— since the 
dreadful news had come from Edinburgh of the 
murders of Burke and Hare, which scared the 
whole country-side far more than any crime of 
a more usual kind could have done. It was such 
a horror and a mystery as might well disturb the 
imagination. Ami it was a bad time altogether 
for 'the popular fancy. Stories of resiirrection 
men and of desecrated graves were rife, and 
chilled the mind with horror, and the dreadful 
revelation of mysterious murders, how many and 
by what iiieaus accomplished no one could yet 
tell, gave a sombre excitement to the public, 
■which had not the incessant reports we have now 
to satisfy its curiosity and subdue its terrors. A 
weekly paper was the most that any one dnid 
to bring him information of what ^vent on from 
day to day, and even that a luxury which 
but few allowed themselves for their own enjoy- 
ment alone. ‘A look at the Couranf^^ ora share 
with three or , four others in the Bcotsman, 
according to the politics of the reader, was all thac 
most people allowed themselves. Uncle John, as 
an old navy man, was staunch for Church and 
State, and took the Goumnt^ while the Scotsman 
was I^Irs Dysart’s paper. >She liad a kind of 
i surreptitious advantage in consequence, getting 
as it were two sets of news. 

[ The house of Wally ford wuis an old-fashioned 
j two-storied house, witli a .rounded projection on 
i one side for the ample staircase, which was lit' 
I by a large long window : a cosy kitchen down- 
; stairs, with a red brick floor, through which the 
I 'family went and caiiie, leaving the front door for 
I great occasions, was occupied by one large and 
I powerful maid -servant, who performed all the 
I work of the house, and was capable of as much 
' again, even though the caj^s and kerchiefs of the 
' ■ Mistress ■ were, as Janet said, very ‘fyky,’ and 
. took a great deal of ironing. 

‘ Ton’ll be gaun out, Miss Isabel!,’ said Jeniny — 
with the accent on the last syllable — which was 
a self-evident observation. 

‘ Yes,T am going out,’ said Isabel ; ‘and Jenny, 
you’ll mind to take iny mother her cup of tea,’ 
‘The Mistress’ll no want while I’m to the 
fore,’ vSiiid, Jenny with a glance of indignation. 
Five-o’clock tea did not exist fornuill}" in -these 
primitive days, but ‘a cup of tea’ has always 
oeen an institution.-^* And you ’ll be hame your- 
sol in good timel’ Jenny added, coming out to 
the door to look after her young mistress. ‘The 


days are just creeping in dreadful, and the road ’s 
lonesome in the dark.’ 

To this Isabel vouchsafed no reply. The road 
was not lonesome to her, who knew every step of 
it, if it was not perhaps just tliut bit already 
referred to wliere the great ruined house of 
Wallyford stood out with its roofless gables 
against the sky, casting a shadow wdiich ^vas 
blacker than anything Isabel knew. It was^a 
bright October afternoon, and the sun wms still 
high over Edinburgh Castle, shining red throin^Ii 
the misty atmosphere and smoke which gave its 
name to Old Keekie. The trees ■were almost as 
bright in their garments of many colours as the 
sky— -save those' big ashes wdiich still retained 
their green, and added to the shadG■\^^s rouiul the 
old house. Isabel went briskly along tow;ards 
Musselburgh in her short-waisted, long-skirted 
pelisse of dark blue cloth, a slim figure with the 
lightest step in the world skimming over ^the 
long road. She was turning over her own little 
problem in her mind— wdiich, indeed, was no 
little problem to her, but concerned her whole 
life— when she set out: but the air and the fresh- 
ness of the ruddy afternoon, lighted up by the 
glory of the trees, all red and golden, and the 
warmth of the sun, wdiich thre\Y a long shadow 
in front of her as she went towuxrds Musselburgh, 
and the distant gdeam of the bay before, its 
great waters glowing and li(*aving in the ruddy- 
westering light— soon blew away everything save 
that iiaineless exhilaration of youth wdiich move- 
; ment and exercise and air bring hack, whatever 
preoccupation may have momentarily driven it 
away. Isabel had forgotten all aboiit Burke and | 
Hare, and indeed had ceased entirely to think of ! 
Willie Torrenpc and the B,ev. James Murray, for , 
some time before she arrived at the door of her ■ 
uncle John, -who lived in a cosy little house sur- 
rounded by a shrubbery, on the wniy to the sea. 

Uncle John ivas an old sailor, not holding any 
very high grade in the navy, but dignified in his 
retirement by the title of Captain; and liis wife, 
a pretty little round-faced ivoinan, fond of pink 
ribbons in her cap and everytliing that was 
cheerful. Tlie old skipper took his walk to 
Fisherroiv every morning to the pier and harbour, 
to give his opinion upon the weather and hear 
what boats were out, and the fish that had been 
caught, and anything’ that might have hax^pened 
to the Livdy Peggy or the Bonnie Jeem^ or any 
other of the little red-sailed, heavy-timbered fleet. 
But that duty accomplished, ivitliout ivhich it 
was doubtful whether the little port and the 
proper sequence of good and bad weather could 
have been duly regulated, established himself for 
the rest of the day in his dining-room, he on one 
side of the Are, and his wife on the other, not 
ill pleased to hear a visitor at the door; It was 
a high day when it was the day for the news-' 
paper, into which he plunged the iTiom,ent ins 
early dinner was over, while she sat patient, jfjt , 
excited, waiting for the pieces of which he ■ 
read aloud. People thought it rather grand aAd - 
decidedly extravagant of ^Captain John' to Hko! 
in the Courant for his own readings inst^sm of 
thriftily sharing the price .with two 0 / three' 
neighbours : but then, to be sure, te.imAhis wife 
hact no children, no sons, to; set out iji^the world;, 
which made a great difference: ipliuthey wore 
very good about lending it in the (^id of the week. 
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The newspaper clay w.is the onlj- clay when this sometlnng did dart out upcn 
n;ood couple did not care for visitors, and i-t was a great cry of hurror, and lied, but canglit by 
with an exclamation of relief that Aunt Mary a strong arm. And then rang a kmiUaugh 
cried out, ‘3ilk iCs just Eiisabeild when the door into her ears. JJid you think I wa 


going ' she wliispered, setting Isabel down on a j tears. In his arms 1 it made lier huious ulter- 
chair close to her uncle, who patted her arm j wards to remember— but at the moment she hud 
alledloiiately, by way of greeting, as he went on. no power of escape from that bold Idss with 
Tl)ere was nothing 'unusual in this welcome to which he took advantage of the panic he had 
Isabel, who accepted the slice of cake with a caused. 

smile, iind did her best, to bring -down her mind - 

to Uuela Jolm’s readiug, wliidi was empliatio if pARLIAMENTAEY SIANNEES AND 

not verv steady, since the good man had a way or . 

losing his place. . a U lUU^b 

, 'Tfouh'e a great inteiTUption to the reading,’ ^ bvgoke Speaker publicly observed upon a 
said^ the old gentleman, when this happened, j^pfcable occasion from his chair of state' that the 
patting Isabel again with his large solt hand, Commons is ^no school for munners/ 

ZS. “tSKXVSSlir I” ■;»» »»>«.....>>;« «» <1»1« 

of Burke and Hare— and now she’s forgotten may occm to the mnuk of oufeidus, wuo occa- 
everything but a piece for Isabel!/ , , , sionally read newspaper reports ot parliamentary 

‘It’s an awful story,’ said Aunt Mary, sitting scenes and ex^isodes more lively than courteous, 
down again. ‘It’s gruesome to hear of such The poxmlar rex>resentative assembly, neverUie- 
things.’ less, expects all its members to obey a co<le of 

‘Suchthingsl There ’s been nothing like it in etiquette, which, whilst, it, allows them a good 
my time,’ saiil Uncle John. ‘And these doctors — deal of latitude in some respects, yet regulates 
I cannot think but they’re just as bud as the even minute points of behaviour wit’n an exacting 

murderers themselves.’ He brought down his rigour unknown to the general public. Ihere is 

fist kible with a subdued exclamation, no written la^v on the subject— no book to in- 

which was not adapted for publication. ‘I’d vStriict novices in the traditional cuHt<.mis of the 
.swing them up to the yardarm alongside of the legislative chamber. Hew members of the new 
butchers themselves,’ ho cried. Parliament, and their Iriends, as well us other 

‘ Oh John P cried Aunt Mary ; Mvcdbeclucated, readers, may therefore be iutiirested in u brief 
clever men i’ * 1 account of some of the ceremonial eondilions 

‘ And all the worse for that,’ said the sea- imposed upon her household by the ‘ Mother of 
captain — then he resumed las .reading ; and Purliainents,’ 

Isabel, too, fell under the fasciiuitioii of the One of the, first peculiarities to strike a visitor 

terrible tale. Besides, was not that what she is the freedom wdiich permits members to keep 

had come for, to take the fresh news to her on their hats during the X’^'ogress of public busi- 
mother 'I ■ What with the reading, and what ness. But this liberty has its liniits. A inemljer 
with tlie eommeuiaries upon it, the twilight luul may not wear las Init as he enters or leaves the 
begun to full before she sja’ang up and declai'ed House, or when he stands at the bar, although he 
6he must .fun, ho.nie.* ‘Before it gets dark. I’ll may put it on' as soon as he takes his seat. . If a 
be frightened to pass the old house,’ cried the colleague engages in conyersatioii with him, he 
’ uncovers his head, and so must he of course 

■i ins was the reason why she w*as so late on when he rises to address the House. Aiiuther 


unusual to her. I. remember, many years later, same rule is observed wdicn he rises to order in 
haw aimost^ every child in Scotland trembled for the course of debate ; but if lie raises a x>oint 
tile possibility of souiathing pouncing iix)on it out of order concerning a division 'which has been 
01 every dark corner, a dreadful hand upoii its already called, he must keep his seat and speak 
mouth. lu hear of that trafiic in death, when it with his hat on. Bven the Speaker iirsuch cases 
r n hwened -was certainly* more appalling does not rise when he interposes with his ruling, 
stiJL blie Jutrried along, trying to think of sotliattlie proceedings assume a somewhat easy- 

before her the going conversational character. On one occasion 
noose, of l^aliyford, its, roofiess’ gables of the kind, the late Professor’ Fawcett, who then 
I .lieved against a..sky ^ blue in the lingering sat below the gangway, was unable, being blind, 
evening lurhfe, but casting shadows of inky dark^‘ toTiml his own, hat quickly enough. He over- 
• ^ ^ wound under its walls, came the emergency, however, by borrowing the ' 

a horrible ^wretch to start out welbkixown soffeuap of his neighbour, Mr Joseph 
to sem unseen the hapless metim 1 lo be sure, CWeh, which, although it neither fitted nor 
^ ^ yet served the purpose of the moment. 

I iSr/i 1 never were any ^The effect' wa^ ludicrous, but not more' so than at 

\ about our countryside,? to be another similar crisis when Mr ©adstone lihstily 
^ ‘ \ ^ d V ''I'"' the^hatmf another occupant of the front ■ 

ly A ^ ^ the shadow, , deposition bench, apd fbuhd’il much too ’ 
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for him that he had to hold it on until the point 
in dispute was settled* 

Although members are naturally expected to 
rise when delivering a speech, exceptions pe made 
in favour of any who from sitdcness or infirmity 
are unable to stand. This allowance had of 
course to be always made in the peculiar case of 
the late Mr Kavanagh, an Irish member who, 
although witliout arms or legs, yet proved him- 
self thoroughly cajiahle, when carried to liis 
place, of performing all the duties of a legislator. 
Members are constantly either coming or going 
in the course debate, and, as common polite- 
ness would suggest, none may pass between the 
I Speaker and the gentleman who is addressing the 
House. Any infraction of this or the other rules 
is pi'omptly'challengod on all sides by loud cries 
of ‘ Order, ^ amid which the possibly unintentional 
offender hurries away, more or less abashed, to 
avoid more serious consequences. In addition to 
these rules, from which even silent members are 
not exempt — and many have been in the House 
of Commons for years without making a speech — 
there are other points to be kept in mind by those 
who from time to time join in the debates. For 
instance, the reading of a prepared written speech 
is not allowed in eitlier House, although frequent 
reference may be made to copious notes. It is 
true that extracts from other documents may 
be openly read, but this permission docs not 
apply to extracts from printed reports of speeches^ 
made ill the same session. Here we detect a 
curious survival of the old idea that the publica- 
tion of parliamentary debates is a breach of priv- 
ilege. The rule has of late years been relaxed to the 
extent of permitting members to read from any 
book or even from newspaper reports of speeches in 
former sessions. Although it is considered highly 
improper to sit reading a newspjiper in the House, 
and altliougli teciinically the reporters in nightly 
attendance are strangers, present only on siifler- 
ance, every legislator fully recognises the power 
of the press, and special facilities are of course 
afforded for re|)orting the debates. Whilst free- 
dom of speech is claimed and exercised in what 
has been called the grand inquest of the nation, 
jealous care is taken that it does not degenerate 
into license. It is forbidden to intri^oduce the 
Queen^s name in debate to infiueuce the decisions 
of either House, Her Majesty being constitu- 
tionally jdaced above and outside the warfare of 
political p.'irties. Nor may an}" speaker in either 
Houi^e make direct allusion to the other branch 
of the legislature ; he must simply refer to it 
vaguely as Hmother place. ^ This rule is founded 
on the .notion that the doings of one House are 
-unknown to the members of the other House, 
except where, formally communicated j but it has 
also been exphiined by an eminent authority as 
designed to guard against reeriminatiou and 
offensive language or frivolbus retort between 
memb<^r.s;'of two .distinct bodies* In the House of 
Lords every member is referred to only by his 
rank — as Hhe noble Miaxpiis^ — or by his" office — 
us <tlie right reverend prelate.^ Menibers of the 
House of Commons, unlike the peers, may not 
, address each other or the House at large in public, 
debate, but only the Bpeakei^ as the chosen repre- 
sentative of all j and they may not refer to each 
■other „ by- name, but by the, constituencies they 
■ ' represent or the. office they hold. ■ , 


Special care is taken to prevent" as far as 
possible any unseemly or personal altercation 
amongst themselves on the part of tlie niembei\s 
of either House. If unbecoming language is 
used, the Speaker has large powers of reproof, 
and even of punishment,* but it requires some 
familiarity witii parliamentary usage .to know 
when the bounds of propriety are overstepped. 
Fine distinctions are sometimes drawn as to 

what is permissible. Thus, it is not considered 
decorous to declare in debate that an opponents 
words arc false ; nevertheless, you may emjthati- 
cally deny the truth of them. In like manner 
you may, if a member, contemptuously declare' 
your indifference to statements coming from 

^sLicli a quarter,’ but not from* ^such a ‘man ^ 

— the latter form of words being considered too 

personal. If a member disregards the authority 
of the Chair, or, abusing the rules of the House, 
wilfully obstructs its business, he may be 
punished in ordinary cases by a weelds suspen- 
sion for the first offence, two weeks for the 
second, and a month for the third. This does 
not exempt the excluded member from serving 
on any private Bill Committees to which he had 
previously been appointed. Nor does it deprive 
the House of the power of proceeding against the 
offender, if so advised, more severely, in accord- 
ance Avith ancient usages. 

Tlie Speaker, after litiving called attention to 
the misconduct of any member wdio persists in 
irrelevance, or tedious rep>elition. either of his 
own arguments or tliose used by other members 
I in debate, may direct him to discontinue bis 
' speech. In like manner the closure may be 
j moved if the whole debate is being obviously 
; carried by any number of members to undue 
: length for the p>nrpose of wasting time. The 
’ general body of members, whilst usually forbear- 
' ing, are not themselves backward on occasion in 
I indicating their impatience of tiresome reitera- 
j tioii,' One effective 'way of stopping notorious 
bores is by coughs, conversation, cat-"calls, farm- 
: yard sounds, and loud cries of ‘’Vide.’ Indignant 
at some such interruption, Daniel O’Conneli once 
deedared that he was not to he put down by 
C.ieastly bellowing,’ and on anollier occasion 
Burke announced that lie would not be silenced 
by ^sneh yelping.’ The Bpieaker or Chairnuin 
of Committees may order a member wd.Joae 
beliaviuui* is disorderly to withdraw liiinself for 
the remainder of that day’s sitting. The Speiiker 
may also ^ name ’ such member, and then ask the 
House formally to pronounce upon his conduct 
To name any one means that he has so conducted 
himself as to cease for the time to be wortTiyof 
being treated as a representative member. The 
gravity of this distinction has not always been 
duly appreciated. Fox. relates an amusing case 
in 2 ^oiiit. During debates it was the custoni 'of 
Speaker Onslow, when aiiy member was giuTty 
of irregularity, to call out, ‘Take caro,, or I’ll 
name you.’ On one occasion,' In April* 1804, a 
defiant member, not much alarmed by the, cus- 
tomary threat, asked coolly, ‘And suppose you 
do name me, what ^111 be the consequences?’ 
‘The consequences F replied the Bpeaker, ‘God* 
knows.’ i- ^ , ’ - , , ^ ; 

Speaker Abbott bad a clearer view of the 
matter. -In his time a member, entering the. 
Hous^ after dinner in too merry a mood, niade 
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some (llsparugiBg r^Jiiuirks about its ChairuKiu, 
an<L‘ it is' said, aotuullj calle<.l upon liim tor a 
8ouq. The Speaker thereupon 'iiaineir the 
otfenilerj and humled. him over to the custody 
oi: the serjeant-at-iirms. Next day the flippant 
prisoner, liow a sad and sober ;man,^ was brought 
to the- bar, solemnlv rebuked for his levity, and 
then discharged, after paying tlie customary fees 
ou his release. 

Any new niemlier* when first introduced to be 
sworn has to be escorted from the bar by two 
liarliameutary friends of older standing, one on 
each side of' him. At a given signal, the three 
advance slowly towards the clerk^s table, where 
the oath is' administered, and the roil signed hy 
the newcomeiv In their progress up the door 
ol the House, they must bow three times to the 
Speaker, A like obeisance has to he made on 
otlier occasions, as when the Usher of the Black 
Eod comes in stately procession to summon the 
attendance of Her Majesty’s faithful Commoners 
to the House of Lords, for the purpose either of 
listening to the Queen’s Bpeech at the commence- 
ment of the session, or to hear^ a formal intima- 
tion, in. old Norman-French, of the royal assent 
to Bills which have passed both Houses. So 
carefully is the people’s chamber guarded against 
the intrusion .even of lordly or royal emissaries, 
that the '(ioor of the House is always shut and 
bolteil on the approach of Black Kod, It is not 
until he has knocked three times tliat the door 
is opened for his admission — a ceremonial denot- 
ing that tlie House reserves to itself the right to 
refuse entrance to any stranger. 

Whilst these quaint trivialities indicate that 
the House of Cummona is extremely jealous of 
any encroachment from outside upon its honour 
and dignity, there have been times when mem- 
bers theniselvos have dagrantly violated the 
. respect it <.daims. .For instance, in a debate in 
1774, Mr Howard, J^^L1^, alluding to proceedings 
connected with Mr Wilkes’ elociion, said he 
agreed with that able lawyer, Bir Fletcher 
No!;‘toii, who liad declaipd that he valued the 
resolution 'of the House of Commons no more 
than the resolution of a set of drunken porters. 
Again, during a debate in 1782 on Mr Pitt’s 
' motion for a reforni in Parlimnent, Sir Charles 
' Turner said he considered the House of Commons 
as a parcel of thieves who had stolen an estate, 
ami were afraid of letting any person look 
into the title-deeds, through fear of losing it 
again. ' 

in these early days, when legislators “were 
apparently less accustomed to control tlieir tem- 
pers, it ia' not surpHsing that one of the rules of 
the* House — still enforced — was tliat neither spurs 
nor sWaiti^ ahonhl be wmrn by members in 
attendance. But - this prudent ordinance was 
sometimes reaiskd^i as by one Earl of Ormonde, 

‘ who in the Upper House told the Usher of the 
Black Eod, who had reminded him of the rule, 
that dm' should have no 'aivord of his, except 
throimh his (the Usher’s) body 1 
/ ' Although it h often assumed that the arts’ of 
,oktr«:ction are a nimlern growth, parliamentarv 
(records; show, that in old times thej’* were practised 
ot jevep Slick a trilling pretext; as the question’ ol 
The/H'miae is now’’ lighted, 'by 'elec-' 
' triedy,' but before the times of gas, lamps and 
' nandto had of mim^ to be used. Candles, how- 


ever, were not at first allowed to be brought in 
without a motion regularly made and seconded 
for that purpose, and an order of the^ House 
pursuant thereto. Sometimes the queBtion was 
debated until it became so dark that the members 
scarcely saw one another ; indeed, this became a 
favourite way of delaying the businep before the 
House. In order to check the evil, it^ wuis at 
last determined, in 1717, that the serjeant-at- 
mins have candles brought in when necessary 
without any express and formal or<ler for that 
purpose. 

Considering the strict propriety witli which the 
business of Parliament is now, as a rule, con- 
ducted, it may shock many persons to learn that 
there was a time when the House of Commons 
had many of the characteristics of a taproom. 
History records that members, when in attend- 
ance, used occasionally to indulge themselves in 
the use of the fragrant weed j but a standing 
order, about the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, decreed that * no member must presume to 
smoke tobacco in the gallery or at the table of 
the House,’ Spacious smoking-rooms are now pro- 
vided, and also ample facilities for obtaining either 
dinners or other refreshmeut. There was a time 
when members ate nuts and oranges in the House, 
but now they are not allowed to partake of 
what are culled tangible j'efresbments witliiii the 
legislative chamber. The only exception is a 
♦glass of water, more or less qualified, to refresh 
any member thirsty or exhausted during the 
delivery of a speech. 

More diligent than in its unreformed days, the 
House of Commons now' scruples to adjourn on 
account of Derby day ; but in early times it 
indulged in a holiday upon occasions ■which 
modern readers must consider still more strangely 
inadequate. Horace Walpole mentions in his 
i\remoirs tluit in March 1751 the House adjourned 
to attend at Drury Lane Theatre, where Othello 
wuia to be acted by a Mr Delaval and his family. 
Again, in .February 1781, a Bill introduced by 
Mr Burke with reference to the Civil List was 
read a fu'st time ; but the second I’eading ivas 
deferred to that day fortnight, * because the 21st 
wp to be a feast-day, and the 22d was the benetit 
of Madame Yestris, the favourite French dancer 
at the Opera.’ Even when in session, the Hous^* 
w^as much given to amuse itself with J^etty or 
frivolous incidents, as is shown by some singular 
entries preserved in the official records. Under 
date May 1604, it is noted that a jackdaw* Hew 
in at the wdnd^w’-. This w^as considered ominuiiB, 
pd apparently it proved a bud omen for the Bill 
in debate, as the measure was soon afterwnirds 
rejected. Again, w'e are told by the veracious 
State Chronicler that in May 1614 ‘ a dog came 
into the Ploiise, a strange spaniel, mouse- coloured.’ 
About one hundred and seventy years later, it is 
recorded' that another canine intruder entered the 
House, taking his seat before the Speaker and all 
the Government. Not content to remain a silent 
spectator, the dog joined in the proceedings by 
barking loudly. Lord North, then Prime Min- 
ister, was speaking, and jocularly appealed to the 
Speaker, saying, < Sir, I am niterrifpted by ' a 
hew inemberd The clog, unabashed, did not take 
thediint, blit .resumed his barking, whereupon the 
good-humoured Premier kept up ,the joke, pi'o- 
testing that ' ‘ the new mehiher had ho right to 
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A MURDEEOUS MIXTUEE. 


snpak twice in tlie sauie debate.’ In much more | cate impartiality iu a dust-shower oyer their 
recent times almost equally -trifling episodes have i backs. 1 knew it would not last. . _ 

been known to relieve mightily the tedium of But, uiilortunately, Del did not mwv tired of 


political contention. 

A MURDEROUS MIXTURE. 

By Geoege Makyillk Fenn. 

‘ Yoxi silly boy ! You never seem to recollect 
that I was twenty years old— a woman grown— 


But, unfortunately, Del did not grow tired of 
my garden. The desire waxed ; and .slie became 
so meddlesome and interfering, that I felt some- 
tliiiig must be 'done, and I reiterated the words, 
‘ Something must be done,’ one day when I 
returned from my ofiice and found her Busy 
tying up, with roiiia grass, flowers wliich I pre- 
ferred to see grow wild. Therl .she was, wit! i a 
necklace of the grass about her neck, and her 


when YOU were born.’ She never lets me forget scissors iu her hand, tying and snipping away, 


it. But it was no fault of mine that slie^was 
the first «and 1 was the last of our family, and 
1 do protest against Adelgitha at fifty-five treat- 
ing me at tive-and-tliirty as if I was still the little 
boy she used to pet and amuse. 

Between ourselves — strictly mind — Del is a 
great trial to me. For the last ten years, during 
which period I have been a clerk in the Local 
Government office, and the tenant of a charming 
cottage at Lambstead, she has kept house for me, 
and beginning largely, in my belief, this has gradu- 
ally year by year fined down very small, till now, 
when I have no hope whatever of any^ eligible 
coining to ask my consent to his union w’itli 
my sister Adelgitha. 

lYell, there are not husbands enough for all 
of them j so 1 make the best of it ; thoiigb, still 
between ourselves— for I would not have her 
know a word of it on any account — it has kept 
me single, and made me devote the love withiii 


what time Mrs Badger’s two beautiful Persian 
cats sat on the wall this side, aiid Triggs* Bebright 
bantams sat on the wall on the other— all great 
enemies of mine, by the way— -all watching 
intently the doings of one wdiom tliey evidently 
considered to be an intruder upon their domain. 

1 said nothing, but I thought a great deal ; and 
after dinner, when I had Imd my modest half- 
bottle of Bulgarian claret, I made up my luind to 
open fire, and put a stop to what was a piece 
of feminine aggression not to be borne. 

But 1 bore it. Poor little wmman I she was so 
bright and chirpy and bird-like, that 1 had not 
the heart to speak. 

LShe has not many pleasure.^,’ 1 said to niy.9eh' ; 
‘ and these are the days of women’s progress. Let 
me suffer and he strong.’ 

I rejoiced afterwards that I had not spoken, fur 
the day of retnbutii>ii was at haml. 

It was about two months later, when I had 


my breast to fiowers, over which it has glowed j becfune so wroth witli keeping down my feelings 


like sunshine, and no doubt been the active 
priucixole in my success with prize jiansies at so 
many shows. 

I resisted her at first, but I had to give in. For 
Del said it was horribly selfish of me to monopo- 
lise the garden ; and, ‘ to (piiet her, I purchased 
a pretty greenhouse, had it erected ; and it iiu- 
mediatoly became a tem^fie in which she^ was 
the jjresiding goddess — a sort of elderly Flora. 


and suffering in silence, that I hud neglected my 
garden on the ^dea of being out of .sorts, and had 
found that I had been really shouldered out of it. 
The young ducks had grown big and fat on the 
slugs, and the two Pei-sian cats had been over a 
great deal, and had evidently had evening parties 
Ihere, and invited neighbouring cats. Triggs’ 
bantjims had been examining the fiowor-beds, too, 
a great deal ; but the most conspicuous feature of 


Bull had the stoking to do ; and T plea<i^ guilty | neglect was the dotting all over of the gmvel 
to having stoked the greenhouse fire in a most j wuilks with tiny ^xitches of grass and weed; for it 
undignified way, and said things that will not | %vas long since 1 liad made my back ache by piclung 
bear repetitioir in print. Still, 1 stoked, and j them out by the help of a worn-down cheese-knife. 


bear repetition in print, btili, i stokea, and . „ _ 

have gone on stoking year after year. j I remember this special evening so well, for as 

‘Never miud,’ I said to myself; ‘it please.s I was walking gloomily up and down the garden, 
her;’ and I held my tongue, being rew^arded with 1 smoking a long square Manila, given to nie 
the announcement that I had been ‘very good by my old friend the Major, Del joined me with 
and Del went on gardening in her waj% I in a sliawl over her lieatl, took my arni, and hung 
mine. there, prattling about how she liad improved the 

So I stoked ; found her in pocket-money to garden lately ; while I — there 1 I say it proudly, 
buy fresh jilants and necessaries, down to the as being greatly to iny credit — 1 did not say one 
long brass squirt which would always send water ; wicked word aloud. What took x:>lace internally . 
where it was nob wanted. ^ I is my business, not the world’s. 

‘Anything for a quiet life/ I used to say ; and I smoked on in silence, and j)Gor Del prattled, ■ 
all was peace as long as Adelgitlia simmered ' ending at last by announcing that now every- 
gently in her conservatory : but when she boiled ; thing else was done, she intended to attack the ; 
over out of it, and into my garden, I grew’ wroth. | weedy -walks. 

,, Like. Russian usui'pations, it began by degrees, j It was growing dark and damp by that time, 
and the insertion of the thin end of the wedge. ! and \ve went in ; wdiile, as Del went up-stuirs to 
How could I object to her poking snails out of ; put a’way her shawd and tidy her hair, I. threw, 

the ivy with the point of Iier parasol, picking the stump .of my cigar into the fireplace and , 

them up with*an old pair of German-silver sugar exclaimed in true melodramatic style, ‘ Haha I F . g 
tongs, and flinging them to me to crush? Or ‘Pleesir, Mr Triggs’ maid ’s just left this note/ M 

how could I forbid her giving a plant here said our little attendant ; and as, soon the ^ gas f 

or a flower there' a teaspoonful of Noumher? was lit, I opened and read : ' 

Neither coiild I complain about her filling a tin , . < Nto Boon, /*% 0th. 

pepper-box with fine dry salt for the benefit of Deab Scribe — I peeped over the trail to-hlght , 

, the slugs, and administering the same with deli- at my ten clucks. They look prime. ...Green pjea?’ 
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fxvii crvilig to Ijtj pickod, so slicll out. I shall soud 
a nian fur them ou Thimsday night when they 
are rooistiiig. Their ‘lodging k on the^ cold 
ground’— -Old song, ^Keep the fattest pair for 
YOiirself, with the compliments of yours truly. 

Dill, Dill, will you come and be killed?’ 
’Nether old .song.— Yours most neighbourly, T. 
Trig ns. 

Ofauioe Schibe, Ksfi* ■ 

P.jS'.— M y cumplimonts to your sister. 

PP.R.— I wish you’d buy iny bantams. Their 
eggs arc too siisalL We want size, so I am 
thinking of keeping Spaniards, . 


‘Triggs is going to send for the ducks on 
ThuEsday evening^’ Del/ I said when my sister 
came down, 

‘ Is he ? Oh, 1 hu very glad, dear. Don’t have 
any more nasty things about the garden. I mean 
to. keep it very tidy now.’ 

‘Why don’t you say rmj garden?’ I muttered 
soui'ly ; but of course ‘she did not hear. 

That was Tuesday night. 

‘The next niglit, when I came home, Del met me 
m the little llall. ‘ Oh, I ’ni so glad you ’ve got 
back, dear/ she said tearfull}?' ; ‘ 1 do so hate to 
see- things suffer.’ 

‘Eh ?' What’s the matter V 
■ ‘Those ducks, George j I can’t make them 
out 1 ’ 

' ‘Not stolen ?’ 

.‘Oh no, dear. Tins afternuon Mr Triggs sent 
in Ills nnin to eateli a pair of them to kill and 
coolc at once ; for he said company was coming 
unexpectedly, iind he hoped 3^011 VI excuse it ; but 
imtstcr had given you wfirning.’ 

‘Yes/ 1 .said contemptiiou.dy ; ‘ but .sure]}', my 
<lear Do], you are 3U>t going to make a fuss about 
Two, ducks being fetchexl away to be killed. He 
dkl not kill them jiere, did lie?’ 

‘ Oh no, dear. I don’t mean that, of coiir.se. I 
don’t like thiug.s one luis petteil being killed. If 
one Were so particular, one could eat liurdly 
anything. Whnt T mount tvas tlie other ducks. 
For Triggs’ man had to hunt tlmm about and 
drive them a good deal before lie could catch the 
■ two f,'dte.st.^ 

‘Triggs said I was to have the two fattest/ 
I said. 

‘ Yes, dear ; so he did ; but the mau said he 
wanted two good one% and he caught them nearl}^ 
ail hefure he was sutistied and took the pair away ; 
ami he ffanghed ami said that hunting things 
made them tend#— a wretch 1’ 

‘Well, U that idl?’ I iiaid growlingly, for I 
’ ivanted m}- ^hmer. 

‘ No, dear. , I want you to come and look at 
them ; they have been so strange ever since/ 
y V What do you mean V 

‘ Whv. Wii 


,, , been walking, round and round 

=■ iind' trying ’to tuck their heads under their wings, 
^.and tumbling over on to their backs, mid then 
, with their feet, as if the^rwere swim** 

■ mlug upside down,'— ^Look, ' dear j they are doing 

V leaked out of the window, and there, sure 


about the matter till I hml dined, when I said 
.suddenly : * The poor ducks must have had an 
attack of vertigo consequent upon being hunted. 
They were too fat to run. You fed them too 
well, dear. Gave them Indian corn meal every 
night, didn’t you ?’ 

Yes, dear ; they tvere so fond of it.’ 

‘Ah, well, ^ve are to liave a pair. Cook ’em on 
Friday. You won’t luind eating tlieiu?’^ 

‘Oil no, dear; I think not,’ she .said hesita- 
tingly ; and that night, according to my regular 
custom, 1 went to bed little dreaming of what 
wa%^B store. 

Oh Adelgitha I Adelgitha I 

But wait. I will command iiiy feelings, for I 
did recover the control of liiy proper domain. 

It was breakfast-time the next morning, and 
I was late, and had not finished shaving — I 
ahva3rs shave my chin— wdien, raising my eyes, 
I saw distinctly Broadley’s fox terrier leap upon 
our dog kennel, and then jump on to the wall 
with something in his mouth. The next moment 
he had leaped down and was gone, 

‘ I ’ll put wire-netting ux^/ I said to myself ; 
and naturally enough, I thought I ought to do 
so on Triggs’ side, wliere I could see his silver- 
spangled Sebright bantams sitting in a row on 
the wall wdth their feathers up, as. if it was cold, 
though the sun shone brighter. 

I hurried down, and found my sister making 
tile tea. 

‘ Let me see/ I said, taking my seat and open- 
ing the paper. ‘ Don’t let Triggs’ man have those 
ducks before I ctmie back this evening. We’ve 
fattened them, and I mean to liave the next best 
pair.’ 

‘Very well, dear,’ said Del, shutting down the 
teapot iid with a .sharp pat. 

‘How are they tliis morning?’ 

‘I haven’t been down the garden, dear. — Ah, 
that ’s right, Mary ; put them before 3’'our 
master.’ 

‘If f oil plee, sir/ .said the maid breathlessly, 

‘ Mrs Badger’s compliments, and would you step 
in directly ?’ 

‘ Eh ?’ I exeiaimeiL ‘ Y'hat for V 

‘I don’t know sir; only I’m afraid there’s 
something wrong.’ 

‘Bless my soul!’ I exclaimed neiwously, ‘wdij 
has she sent for me ? I can’t go.’ 

‘Plee sir, I don’t knowV 

‘ But you had better go, George, dear. It would 
be so unneighbourly not to go,’ said my sister, 

I feltjt would be ; and took my hat and went 
in^to find Mns Badger in 'an agonv of tears, 
sobbing wdldly^ a.s she sat on the fibor of her 
little drawing-room with the stiffened Bodies of 
her two Persian cats in her lap. 

‘Oh, Mr Scribe,’ she sobbed — ‘oh, Mr Scribe, 
can’t you save my poor darlings’ lives?’ 

I looked at the eats with' disgust, and shook 
my fieail. ‘ They are both dead, madam, and cold/' 

‘Yes, yp/ .she sobbed wildly, « so cold ; and 1 -’ve 
had hot bottles to them, and wr?yi)ped them in ■ 
flannel I but it’s all no good. Oh, my /heart is 
broken 1 The wicked, wicked things.’ 

‘Has someboily poisoned them?’ ' ' V 


J?P f wicked fox^eign ■ nature- in ' 


them. They would steal, tdc>, do all f -Would to ' 
ped them up and tea#i them I didn’t 

know till two o’clock this, morniiig, when i heard 
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DETECTIVES 

them crying in the breakfast room, and then I 
came tlown^ and Jane heard them, and came too. 
Oh, there was such a scene 1 Jane told me when 
last she had seen them— she had not Hk®d to tell 
me before— she saw them each bring back one of 
your ducks and carry it into the wood-shed ; and 
by the time she got down to tiy and save them, 
their heads \vere eaten 0 if. 

^Good heavens I exclaimed, for I felt that 
my fat ptiir had gone again. 

^And it’s a judgment on them P sobbed the 
poor woman. ‘ I might have saved them if I had 
known ; but it was not to be. Dead, dead, Igoth 
of them j and oh, poor dears, poor dears, what 
gluttony 1 Of indigestion.^ 

I grunted. 

‘ But tell me, Mr Scribe, you are so clever and 
so kind, what shall I do 1 My poor pets 1 What 
shall I do 'P 

‘Well, madam,’ I said, ‘if I were you, I should 
have them stuflbil V' 

‘Yes, of course,’ she cried joyously; ‘I knew 
you would advise me well. I will.’ 

I left her weeping, and liurried back to my 
breakfast ; but I was not to eat it in peace. 
Before I had done, JMajor Broadley came round 
in a passion such as a fierce East Indian liverless 
oflicer knows liow to pump up when thwarted. 
Ho insisted on seeing me directly, and shook his 
cane in my face. 

‘ You scoundrel P lie roared — ‘you confounded 
civilian scoundrel ! you luive always been a 
nuisance to the neighbourhood,’ 

‘Major Broadle}'- P I exclaimed. 

‘Oh, confound your indignation, sir P he roared, 
‘Yon foimd fault with my dog, sir, for ctiiiiing 
over into your wretched tea-garden place, where 
you have been a perfect pest with your ducks 
and bantams and Persian cats.’ 

‘ Major Broadley I’ I exclaimed. 

‘ Silence, sir ! And so now, out of your malig- 
nant spite, you must lay your vile dead ducks in 
my dog’s ■way and tempt him with them„ The 
poor brtite was in agony ; but mark m}'- words, 
sir— 4f that dog dies, I’ll have the law of you, I 
will — I will ! There 1 ’ 

B‘e struck the table with Ins cane, and bounced 
out of tlie house ; wliile, as soon as I could gather 
my wits together, I rushed out into the garden, 
where the wind of iny x^assage seemed to overset 
two of Triggs’ bantams, which fell off the wall 
on to the path like balls of feathers, and did not 
move. 

‘What is the matter P I cried as I ran on and 
passed , a dead half-eaten quacker in a bod of 
zinnias ; while" in the dog kennSflay four more 
ducks--I think tw'o were drakes, for they had 
curly tail feathers — dead. 

' I walked back into the house. ‘ Del,’ I cried, 
Pthe ducks must have been poisoned, ^frs 
BadgePs cats, the Major’s dog, have been eating 
them, ^ and the bantams pecking them. They’re 
all dying or dead. What can it mean V 

Acielgitha sank back in an easy-chaii*, looking 
white aild , seated.’ 

‘Do you know anything about it? — Speak, 
woman 1’ I roareeb , 

dear, do you think if, was that stuff 
- ‘What stuff, woman f . ' 


DETECTIVES AS THEY ARE. 


‘ Duck- destroyer, you mean. What did you 
give the ]3oor things f 

‘I — 1 did not give them anything.’ 

‘But the ducks, the cats, the bantams 

Hark !’ I cried, as a horrible yell came from over 
the bottom wall ; ‘the dog is dead.’ 

‘Oh George, could it'have been’ — 

‘ Speak ! What have you done f 

For a few moments she could not speak ; theh, 
in faltering tones: ‘I saw»- it advertised — Hypo- 
demicheiiiicai acid — quarter of a pound to two 
gallons of hot water — to water the gravel x)atlis— 
to kill the weeds.’ 

‘ But that could not kill the clucks P I cried 
contemptuously. 

‘ But it killed the worms, George ; they, came 
crawling up out of the sides by hundreds, and 
the dudes gobbled them up in the most dreadful 
wmy.’ 

‘"Adelgitlia P I exclaimed, ‘ I ’m a ruined man. 
— Ah PI yelled in the most awful tone as I 
dashed out of the back window, flew at and 
scrambled over the wall, and knocked clown foin.* 
dying bantams in my flight. For a horrid 
thought had struck me. Triggs had sent for two 
ducks the previous day, ami he had visitors, and 
his family must be l 3 dng in the agonies of deaih. 

I rushed into liLs house all unannounced. It 
was into an empty room. ‘Too late P I groaned, 
and ran down-stairs to the breakfast-room, where 
the whole i'amihr were asseiublecl, and a servant 
stood wdth her back to me. 

»She turned round with a dish in her hand. 

‘Saved! saved p’ I yelled, and snatched a pair 
of freshly- trussed ducks from the dish and lied, 
pui’sued by Triggs, who caught me as I was going 
over the wall 

‘ I say, oil man/ he cried, ‘ are you mad ?’ ' 

‘Not quite/ I jjanted. ‘Then you did not eat 
those last iiiglit?’ 

‘ Don't seem as if we ’re to eat ’em to-night/ 
he cried. ‘ CompW didn’t come. You can liave 
em. The others ’ll do for me.’ 

‘Poivsoned P I cried — ‘j)oisoned !’ And as soon ' 
as 1 could get my breath, I exxAained all — to the 
Major too, for his dog was dead. 

Adelgitiia keeps to her conservatory now. 


DETECTIVES AS THEY ABE. 

By ail Inspector. 

The ]\mx-eyed Detective of fiction has had more 
than his share of notoriety ; his confrere in real 
life has never been able to lay claim to fame as 
lasting, for he is neither so clever nor ao dull 
i He is not so clever, because he has to battle . 
against the stern realities of a commonplace exist- 
I ence, that leave him no option biit.to grapple 
with them as they come ; the difficulties which he 
has to overcome* must be met with stem logical 
reasoning, and, however highly trained he may. 
be, he is liable to fail whilst instinct plays no 
part in his life. He is not so dull for .Whereas 
bis very dullness in fiction is essential to delay " 
the unravelling of the erinie, and bold in siis'pehse 
tlie , ever-increasing, interest ami mystification of 
the reader, in real life it would be fatal to him?; 
and x:>ut an elfecfcual stop" to his career. ' ' ' '/ ' ■ 
The lynx-eyed ' detecti-i^e and his ' want of 
ubiquity are veacrable^ subjects now, and though- 
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the Press its a matter of principle wiist grumble 
soinetiineSj it cannot be denied that it can be, 
and in many instances is, of very great value ^ to 
the police. '' The British publi-c • is not easily 
pleased. John Bull pays high rates and taxes, 
and thinks the police ought by this time to have 
reached a state of ohlciency boi-dering upon 
perfection; that is perhaps why, it being his 
jiatioiuil privilege to gramble and ‘write to the 
papers/ Im does ohcasioiifilly rush into piint when 
a crime is coinniitted, and days lapse into weeks 
before the offender is caught and made to pay 
the penalty of his deed. 

But when the crimiiuil is apprelieuded and 
; brought to the bar of justice, the Press, for the 
edification of the masses, records in full the evi- 
dence of the witnesses, the oratorical triumphs 
of Messrs Bo and Bo for the pro.secutioii and the 
defence, and the summing up of the learned judge. 

' Two or three lines only are devoted to tlie evi- 
dence of the detective who arrested the prisoner ; I 
the case ends, and all is forgotten. ^ ^ j 

.rff There is in all this one point wliich the public 
in nine cases . out of ten misses altogether— } 
namely that the apparently insignificant evidence : 
• of the police officer is often that upon which the | 
successful issue of the ease depends. He may 
have spent days and nights over it, and without 
his untiring , efforts the prisoner might never 
have been convicted. .This applies more espe- 
cially to cases of assault and robbery, and offences 
.which are usually perpetrated in a low and dis- 
reputable neighbourhood ; for these are cases in 
which evidence is most difficult to obtain, owing 
to the fact that witnesses know full well that to 
testify against prisoners of thi.s class is a pro- 
ceeding not urifrequeutly attended with positive 
danger to themselves. As a rule, people have 
but a hazy idea of the difficulties and obstacles 
that beset a detective’s path. There are those 
-whose childlike faith in his infallibility ia only 
equalled by their absolute inability to assist him 
in any shape or f(nnn ; and those whose unbelief 
in his capabilities is .sccoinl only the celerity 
witli which they ffee to him when they want liis ‘ 
help and advicel 

A detective’s duties are netjesRarily multitudin- 
ous, and, as such, dennind the display of tact, 
energy, and perseverance. The fact that a police 
oflBcer mu.st possess tact and judgment, and that 
a simple act on his part may be construed into 
a question of im warrantable interference, is at 
ouce made apparent wdien it. is stated that it has 
been hehl in a court of law to be sufficient cause 
for ail action for Mse imprisomnent if a detective 
stops a man in the street and asks to be shown 
the contents of his bag, becau.se by so doing tlie 
officer has, though for a single" instant "only, 
arrested the man’s progress through the streets, 
and thereby deprived him of his liberty. It may 
here b© stated mi pammt that on the Continent, 
r . and notably in Grern'umy, the police are not either 
colkctivoly or indivitluallj liable” to any action 
g i ttiill/iSigif li 

It may, of course, be urged that to allow the 

K lice to arrest _my, one upon the barest suspicion 
to put' in their Ivands' % power likely to sap the 
V ; foundations of an institution "so dear to 

ii I 

be' 'yepmmbemi that on the ' Gontinent 


subject, and that an explanatinn may be found 
in the framing of their kw.s, which presume a 
prisoner guilty until he prove.s himself innocent, 
English detectives have therefore to display equal 
smartness under less favourable circumstances ; 
and the law which in England shuts a ]>risoneris 
mouth, allows the police magistrate abroad to 
question the accused as to the crime with wliich 
lie is charged. If the unfortunate man ‘changes 
colour,’ and, terrified by the (perhap.s) unfouncled 
accusation, becomes confused and unable to 
remember what he did on a certain day, it tells 
agaipst him, and he may be kept under lock and 
key for an indefinite period. The promotion of 
a French jiige fTinstructian. depending to a great 
extent upon the ability with which he conducts 
a criminal investigation, and the speed with 
which he brings home to the prisoner the accusa- 
tion brought against him, it is conceivable that 
in the hands of an un.scrupulou.s man the know- 
ledge of this might lead to considerable abuse. 

A detective as a rule sees but the shady side 
of life. Its quarrels, its jealousies, its great 
passions, and its crimes are more or less familiar 
phases in his career, A magistrate sitting in his 
court 1ms no doubt great chances of obtaining a 
clear insight into the mysteries of the human 
heart; but in his court a certain amount cif 
decorum and <|uietnes.s always prevails j it may 
therefore be said that to no man is a liner oppor- 
tunity given to form a true judgment of the 
weaknesses of human nature than to tlie inspector 
in charge of the detective department of a hii’ge 
city. Prisoners and witnesses alike are brought 
to his office, where lie investigates the cases. The 
writer has seen them in their different moods, 
from the calm bearing of the man of good posi- 
tion accused of forgery, to the insolent devil-may- 
care attitude of the pickpocket ; from the sullen, 
defiant scowl of the 'wife-beater to the abject 
terror of the murderer. 

Tales of woe and miseiy are poured into his 
ear, tales of .sin and crime in all their naked 
truth and shame, and there, unfettered by the 
re.striction imposed upon them by the far-reach- 
ing influence of a court of law, the accusation is 
spoken, by some with warmth, by others with a 
passionate vindictive outburst of angei* ; while 
the prisoner defends or justifies himself with the 
subtle irigenuity of an old offender ; sometimes, 
alas ! with the lioptde.ssness of despair. 


E E Q IT I E M. 

Liii5? her rest ; the weary night 
Never brought her dreuius Iffve this ; 
Let her sleep ; the morning light 
Bhall not wake her from her bliss, 
(jlad was she to end the fight ; 

Death hath conquered with a kiss. 


Tired eyes need watch no more ; 

Flagging feet, the race is run ; 
Hands that heavy burdens boie, ' 
Set them down, the day is done ; 
Heart, be still— through anguish sore, 
Everlasting peace is won. 


Piinted and 3?ublished by V. & E. ChaMBSES, Lhmted,' 
,47 Paternoster Eow, LoHDON ; md EmKBOKGH. 
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ON THE ART OF LIYING. tion of sel^^especfc to siipport them. 

To make our lives pass with tolerable ease —to set In another room— -a room full of girls, mistily j 
ourselves an object, or to have that object set visible through a mote-fill eil atmosphere, working I 
before us by others, and to strain every nerve to | at tlie first stage of rope and cable making iu an I 
accomplish it— to follow virtue that we may gain Imperial dockyard, we found, we must confess, j 
happiness — to strive after wisdom, riches, fame, j more diiiiculty iu reconciling the possibility of jl 
and knowledge, that we may be respected, or their mode of life being compatible with any I 
admired, or envied — thus to fret our little hour degree of well-being. Although they laughed and j 
upon the stage of existence is the lot of man ,*[ joked roughly amongst iheinstilves, and we were I! 
and the vscene shifts so quickly that our course of j thankful they could laugh in such an atmosphere, jj 
life may be ended before we think we have gone it was piteous Laughter, espeeiully wdien our con- j j 
half way. Do as we may, there is no getting ductor told us, on our remarking on their youth- j 
through life without crosses — either our own, or fulness : ^ Oh, no old folks couhl stand it, nor j 
the crosses that others unthinkingly lay upon us | middle-aged even ; nor these won’t vitlier, not for 1 
— or the crosses we shift on to our own shoulders long.^ I 

to ease a comrade, for a while, in the hot and But why flesh and blood should be so cheap) ] 
dusty strife, in which the survival is not always and ventilation so dear, is not what wa are now j 
to the fittest, any more than the race is always considering. While we were examining the won- j 
to the swift or the battle to tlie strong, derful productions of those fifteen steam looms I 

Some there are who, knowing that fighting is our thoughts wandered involuntarily to those who, j 
their part in life, sing triumphantly as they by burning an easy wheel,’ set those looms in j 
play itj eoxirageous, undaunted, pretty sure to motion. The users of silken damask ami ricli j 
rise from the ranks, unless their career is cut j tapestry, are they in any likelihood happier tluui I 
short by a random bullet. Others, maddened at) the makers’? It is true that poor Peggy hawking j 
the sights and sounds around them, hurry from roses about the street may get to hate the scent of j 
the pn’ess, and, as there is no discharge in this roses; but we believe it to be no less true that j 
battle, make a violent ending for themselves, these same gorgeously-coloured hangings and flow- I 
crying ^Adsuni’ before the muster-roll is called, ered tapestries and rose-strewn brocades mmj If 
But necessity teaches patience as well as inven- become as hateful to the users, from association || 
,tion, and a scene which to an outsider seems of them with ideas of weariness and disgust at the |j 
producth'^e onlj’- of misery, is found on a nearer ! ennui of life, as ever real roses were to p)oor Peggy, j 
view to be capable, if not of producing, at least For the makers have this one great undeniable ,! 
of being co-existent with happiness. For instance, advantage over the users of articles of luxury : I 
a room filled with the din of no fewer than fifteen they lead too busy a life to become the victims ' j 
steam-looms all at work, even tliough those are of hypochondria. Of the self-devoiiring egotism 
engage, in the fabrication of the most exquisite that comes at last to regard a convulsion ’ of • 
silken tapestries, of varied piatteriis atul brilliant Nature as a portent directed against his Imperial { 
colours, hardly seems a place for happiness. ' The self, the son of toil knows little or nothimn i It j 
noise, the close atmosphere, the persistent toil is reserved for a Czar to grow melancholy with 1 
hour after hour, week after week, year by year, the conviction that his end is approaching*' he- j 
,that paled the visages of the workers or dimmed cause a river that had overflowed its • banks the - 1 
their eyes, left them a not inconsiderable amount year he was born repeated the overflow seven* 1 
of honest pride in the fact that no one could and -forty years later. Pit v there was not some If 
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egotist that tlie waters of the Neva wonUI have 
risen precisely to the same height at the self-same 
lionr if ‘his"mother\s cat had kittened’ merely. 
Yet the probability is that had any one attempted 
to reason thus with the hypochondriac, his com- 
mon-sense would have been kicked out of doors 
as treason. When once a man’.s fancy gets astride 
his reason, the first proselyte he makes is — him- 
self; and when that is done, the diMciilty is 
'.over. 

Yet bad as are some of the effects of egotism, 

* self-love,^ Stays the greatest of all English teachers 
— ^s8lf-]ove is not so vile a sin as sclf-neglect.’ 
Who that has ever watched the facile descent 
from one point of degradation to another of him 
who was once, possibly, a scholar and a gentle- 
man, but wlio by self-neglect has reached tlie 
bottom of that fatal slope, can deny the truth 
of Shakespeare’s assertion ? Or who, recognising 
in the degraded, disreputable loafer of to-day — 
never too proud to hold out his hand to you 
for a tip ^ for the sake of old times,’ or to vilify 
you as soon as your back is turned— who, we 
say, recognising in this dehoslied beggar the 
splendid, joyous lad of genius of twenty years 
ago, the pride of his school ami college, the glory 
of his father’s <and mother’s hearts, would not 
agree indeed that self-love is, after all, not so 
vile a sin as self-neglect, and that the root and 
foundation of the art of living is self-respect'? 

It has been said that there is somewhere in 
the harmony of human nnclerstaudings a peculiar 
string, which in several individuals is in exactly 
the same tuning, so that, when this string is 
struck in their presence, the unanimity ensuing 
is perfectly womlerful. This may be so ; indeed, 
the workings of enthusiasm, for instance, give 
us some cause to believe in the truth of the 
assertion. Yet it is scarcely nocessaiw for an 
Imrmonic chord to be struck to bring" about a 
certain amount of unanimity in buniaii beings. 
It is so nuicb ea.sier to do as others do, think 
as they think — if possible — live as they live, 
dress as they dress, and — again, if possible—- talk 
as they talk^ than to take tlie trouble and pains 
to think or act or in anyway carve out the art 
of liviiig' for ourselves. Thus, many, as soon as 
a questiOB or opinion is mooted in their presence, 
proceed, not to consider it . on its merits or 
demerits, but refer it instantly in their own 
minds to the person in .their circle of whom 
they stand most in awe— their own particular 
Mrs Grundy/ And having settled what her 
opinion would be— that is, having settled their 
own opinion of what her opinion- would be— 
they stick fast at the conclusion thus arrived 
. atj' witlr an immovable conviction that it, is. a 
counsel -.of perfectiom 'Yet this going tbrpugh 
-life upon other folks’ Botions is something like 
a' nation employ mg meTOnaries to ’ fight its 
’ battles ,- ;ls if they had, hdther head- nor , hands 

^ Far 'from such indolent eoniplacency as tins 
‘bright'MM'wfA its- Opposition' 


its merits, hut purely from the innate contrariety 
of which their characters are composed. Why 
some are complacent and others contrary — some 
amiable and otliers the reverse, is only to be 
explained by the fact that it is their nature ; 
just as it is"in the nature of swans to sing, and 
pigs to yell, and foxes to be .silent in tlie pangs 
of death. But, then, to human beings is given 
the privilege of modifying their natures. They 
may draw wisdom from books — if they lie so 
minded; but then they must nofc^ treat ilmm 
as some men do lords — learn tlieir titles exactly, 
and then brag of their acquaintance. Nor must 
it be forgotten that action itself gives insight ; 
wliile we hesitate and doubt w“e loso the power 
to do more than doubt and hesitate. Action 
alone can bring us to the stand-point whence 
we may perceive how to act ivisely. W^e do not 
say successfully ; the success of an idea, a thought, 
an invention, depends greatly on its being oppoiv 
tune — suited to time, place, and people. It is 
not so much the strong hand, so to speak, that 
gives the great turn, as the lu(.*ky adoption 
of a proper season that will launch succes.sfullx 
a new invention and give popularity to a noved 
idea. The unlucky Frenchnuin in Louis XHAs 
reign who pestered the Iiefid of tin* Fa rine 
Department with the preposterous idea that ves- 
sels could be propelled by steam, was promptly 
( placed in an a.sylum, and left there to meditato 
oil his own inopportune inventiv<mess. 

I In the <lrnina of life the two prime nHUlve." 

1 appear to be love or bate. Yet hatred has l.een 
I said to be Init love <lenied. In the s<»cieiy of 
one who is heartily disliked there is a certain 
excitation of the faculties akin to pleasure. The 
mind is keenly roused and interested ; it notes 
every word and look of the object of its animosity, 
pondering repartees, and eagerly embracing every 
opportunity of measuring swords with its, perhaps, 
unconscious adversaiy. (For the Dr Fells owe 
no small portion of their unpopularity to the 
fact of their self-satisfied obtuseness,) A mind 
thus stimulated insensibly enjoys the .^jtirring of 
its faculties ; its sense of its own vitality is 
intensified, and, so curiously m'e we compounded, 
that not only will love denied turn to hatred, 
but dislike- will somelimes change to love. This 
consideration perhaps induced the Frenchman to 
declare that it was best to begin married iif(^ 
with a little ai’^ersion. 

To bring ourselves into harmony with our 
environments is tbe secret of the art of living. 
We may have to reckon with an ill fortune 
' which mars our best points, or a good fortune 
, that shapes our rough-hewn ends for us- -but 
■ whether fortune smiles or frowns, our part i.s 
I still the same— to work steadily on, happy in 
[ tins, if in nothing else, that it Is the privilege 
of labour to make labour light. We must beware, 
too, of petting our iiiclinations ; for they are 
like children, of whom the favourite is apt to 
become spoiled by indulgence, or else early 
removed — the latter the far lighter punishnaeni 
We are saved, says the Greek proverb, by making • 
the' future present to' us--m other words, the 
man wlmse imagination is strong and his judg- 
ment’ sound, is not likely /'to. compound fop 

pains. ' Tho' true ultimate end of the art of 
living, as well as of all ethfr?^ is to bring" us' 
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peace— rest to our souls and bodies ; but it must 
be remembered that without exertion there can 
be no real rest, and that shithful ease or studied 
selLindiilgence is not peace. 

THE BURDEN OF ISABEL.^^ 

CHAPTER 7T. — 17HCT.E HARRY. 

Very early next morning Mr Siiffield himself 
opened his Hall door and inhaled the 
morning air with a loud and satisfied ‘ Ah T He 
left the Hall door open— to have all things 
belonging to him open was characteristic of the 
excellent man— and sauntered away through tlie 
park, with his hands in his pockets, whistling 
softly to himself, and cocking now and then a, 
lialf-observanfe eye on the trees and tlie rooks, 
that cocked wliolly observant eyes on him and 
cawed, but sat still, as if they also knew all about 
his ox^enness and hospitality. He sauntered on, 
and still on, steadily, as if he had a fixed end 
in view, though he rambled a good deal from a 
straight line. ‘.Now, where the di<jkens has he 
put himself npT he said aloud. He looked all 
around, surveying bit by bit every liollow andi 
every clump of trees in his x^^Hwiew. At length 
something caught his eye a tolerable wuiy idh 
‘Ah,’ &'ai<l ho cheerfully — regardless of grainmar 
— ‘that must be him.’ He rpuckened his pare, 
and made directly for the object he had descried. 
As he neared it, lie could make it out to be a 
kind of small tent pitched under a great beech. 
‘ Hall 1 ’ he exclainietl to himself. ‘ Tliat ’.s how 
he does it.’ Wlieii he got quite near, he tramped 
round to examine the f1isx>ositiori of the erection, 
grunting good-naturedly as he remarked each 
point, ‘Hum 1 Ha-ha 1’ He had noted that the 
ridge-pole of the tent was an almost bare -arm 
of Ihe beech which stuck out at right angles at 
about the height of a man ; that the tent itself 
was a piece of sailelotli stretched over the bare 
bough, and pegged to the ground at the interval 
of a yard or .so ; a.nd that one end was closed by 
a triangular fiax") of cloth, while the other was 
open, and had evitlently had a small fire of dried 
twigs burning against it. He had noted these 
things, when he x^erceived that a corner of the 
flap was gently raised, showing a face and the 
shining barrel of a rifle. 

‘Holloa, Harry!’ cried Suffiold wdth a laugb. 
‘ Hold hard 1 And save your powder I ’ 

There then came from the tent a chuckle of 
laugliter, followed by a little, wirydooking man 
in a comxdete suit of flanncd.s. A rather remark- 
able and authoritative, little man he seemed, wiili 
.the dense hair of head and beard close- cl ix7X>ed, 
and gray and stiff as a badger’s, and clear gray 
.eyes keen as a needle. He said not a word, but 
yawned and .stretched his arms, 

‘Going to.„;have a pot-shot at me, were youT 
said Suffield. • - , . . ’ 

• ‘ I think,’ said the little man, ‘ I was dreaming 
I 7ras in the jungles I ’ve come from ; and the 
tramping of your feet and your giuinting — yon 
were grunting, you know— nmle me think of an 
elephant, or some other .wild creature.’ • . . - 

That’s all right, Harrj» It’s just the kind 

^ Copyright reserved in the XJifited States of America. . 


o’ thing you ’d ha’ said five-and-tweuty years ago. 
-- But wiiat sort of sleep have you hadT 

‘Capital. The sleep, George, of the natural 
man, constant, light, and refreshing.’ 

‘ Well, Hariw,’ said Suffield, ‘ I ’d a deal rather 
yon than me, I’m nnnatnral man enough to 
prefer a bed, and a lour-pioster in a good big 
room, with no draughts ub(.mt. Of course, this 
sort of thing, the green grass, the open air, 
“Hail, .smiling morn!’’ and all that, 1 daresay, 
suits you— it may suit you in fine weather, at 
least-— but Ud have thought you ’d had so much 
of it in your time, hid, that you’d axix)5'eeiafce the 
comfort of a regiilar Ixai in a pi'ojier bedroom. 
Howsoever, there you are, and here I am, and 
of course you ’re free to do as you like. 1 only 
heard late hast night that yon had taken up your 
t]‘aps and camped out. I didn’t get home till 
very late, and the wife was in bed ; but she told 

me that you had fcaind your bed too soft’ 

‘Abominably soft,’ said the other : ‘I %valk)%ved 
in softness.’ 

‘T daresay you did, lad: our beds are nil 
the finest featiier-beds, stuffed by the hands of 
my own blessed mother, and she didn’t 
feathers, I can tell you. Yes ; the -wife said you 
had found the bed soft and the room stuffy, even 
wi’ th’ windows wide oxien, nnd so you luid just 
taken up your bed and walked.’ 

He x>au.<^ed in his talk to observe his brother- 
in-law, ivhf) Imd struck his tent, and ivas rolling 
it U17, 

‘Ah,’ said Suffield, ‘you’re pretty comfortable 
after ull : u blanket, a carxiet, and a pnllow. But 
what about oatclnng i-lieunnitisiTij my lad V 
. ‘ Underneath ray carpet, you sec ’—lie shoxved 
liim — ‘ is a mackintosh sheet.’ 

‘Ah,’ said the intere.steil BufMcl, taking up 
and liandling tlie pillow, ‘a kind o’ india-rubber 
bladdc;r, eli 'i Good idea that, my lad : keejis 
your head cool.’ 

‘Which, you will perhaps say, George, i$ not 
unnecessary.’ 

‘Nay, nay, lad,’ said George; ‘that’s under-' 
stood : no need to say it>’ 

‘ I in proud of this |>illo\v, though,’ said the 
otlier, with a laugh. ‘It not only keepos my 
brain cool, but it keeps my mouth cool too, Ifc\s 
just n pillow now ; but it can be a water-bottle 
on octiasion, and many a time it lias served me 
as til at.’ 

‘That’s eeonoiuical, lud, certainly,’ said Suffield. 
‘And have vow a doul>ie nse for all yonr trfq^sT ■ 

‘ For most of them,’ miswen^d the other. ‘This 
little Persian carpet, now, I use also as a saddle- 
cloth.’ 

‘xVh,’ said Suffield, ‘but your little tent— what 
about it ■ 
‘There, now,’ sfiid Harry, ‘what other use do 
yo\i think I put it to V ^ 

‘ Caii’t guess,’ said 'Suffield ; ‘ unless you nuike' 
your bearers or servants carry 'it oyer you like 
a canoxyy.’ , ‘ ' 

‘ I make a sail of it,’ said the other"' with^ 
of pride, ‘ You know I carry with me on my 
journeys a boat in seetions ; well, there I' have 

‘’Pon my word,;'Earr}f said SulBeld, . ‘jmii.’re 
just the -same ingenious young, rascal ’m used, to 
fry bacon and boil potatoes ami inake toffee ' in 
The'sanre'sancepan''Bt''scbao'}:- 
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‘And, 'poll my word, George,’ exelaiined Hurry, 
* you're same tut, tullialive old I’ascul 

used' to sit by and criticise my cooking, and 
then help to eat it ! ’ 

At that they both laughed, while the tent- 
n.wn.v his Iruns. ‘I 


a treat in the park to-day for my bands and tlie 
childer; but that don’t matter; they ’ll interfere 
wi’ nought. Bet them again’ the tree, lad— except 
your blanket; perhaps we’d best carry that in, 
in case it should rain.’ 

They sauntered away back towards the bouse 
together, Sutlield taking Lis old school-fellow’s 
arm, and insisting on carrying his blanket. 

'And how,’ asked the old school-fellow, ‘do 
you get on with your work-people in these clays 
of strikes and of Jack in general being as good 
as his master V 

‘I’ve no trouble,’ ansivered Suffield. ‘I treat 
my people well, and tliey treat ine well. I 
reckon them more than mere machines to keep 
my works going, and they reckon me a good 
master/ 

‘All,’ said the other, ‘you want to rule with 
sugar-sticks/ 

‘1 don’t want to rule at all, my lad,’ said 
Buffield ; ‘hut if I must rule, I’d rather do it Wi’ 
sugar-sticks than wi’ cat-o’-niuc-tuils.’ 

‘ Ah, it won’t do, George/ 

‘ Well, Harry,’ said SulHeld, ‘ we won't discuss 
it: our point o’ view’s different. You’ve been 
used to black fellow.s : I ’ve been used to English- 
men, — By the way, I came across your black 
servant lust night. There’s a deal of human 
nature in liini for a black man. He had caught 
a rabbit, which, ho said, he meant to* curry for 
you/ 

‘I daresay. He can curry.’ 

‘ I rather like him ; an amusing creature/ 

‘Oh,’ said Hurry, ‘lie can curry favour too/ 

‘Harry, my lad,’ .said Snffield, ‘that’s an old 
trick of Tours— punning. You stick to vonr old 
habits/ 

‘ About the only things old that I do stick to 
--except ohlfrieucls, George.’ 

? That’s as it should be, Harry. — But come 
now. Tell me about yourself. Have you done 
pretty well out there 2— what wi’ ruby mines and 
white elephants and all that sort o’ game V 

‘Oh yes, pretty well,’ answered tlie other, 
shooting a keen glance at Sufii eld’s face. The 
glance could not fail to assure him that tliere 
was nothing in the intpiiry but kindly interest, 
and he repeated less sharply than before ; ‘ Yes ; 
oh yes, pretty wmll/ 

‘Xnd ymi’re come home now to settle down— 
I cm/fe say in your own house— but in your own 
tent, I hope V ■ 

‘Pei;]iaps, perhaps. I can’t say yet/ . 

^ ‘Ah, now,' Harry, T want to talk to you,’ con- 
tinued Suffiekt, ‘ about Isabel Baynor, your niece 
—and my niece/bf course,' t 0 Q--ybur poor brother 
John’s' daughter, -You ’ve seen her, of course V 

a hatidsotoe, clever girl she k’ mid 
vf >j , 'f Ir' I*' Buffiehk ‘ iV'hy, lad , don’t 


you know a handsome woman when you sec her, 
and a clever woman wdieii you talk to her V 
‘I’m no judge of women, George, Tliey’re 
not in my line/ 

‘I see what you would be at, Harry,’ said 
SulFiekl seriously, after a meditative purse. ‘But 
1 had no idea you could keep that feeling up so 
long. “Let not the sun gt> down upon thy 
' wrath,” my lad ; but many and many a sun have 
you let go down. It's not right, Harry; it’s 
wicked, lad, and you’ll rue it yet. Howsoever, 
you’ll come right in the end, I reckon. I heliinm 
your heart’s iu the right place; andjjoii’ji like 
the girl if you give yourself the chance/ 

‘1 noticed,’ said uncle Harry, ‘tluit your .son 
seem.s to have given hinrself a good chance iu 
that way: he appears to like his cousin rather 
more than mere cousinship demands.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Siiftiekl simply; ‘George thinks a 
deal of Isabel, and is, I believe, fund of her, A 
man’s best fortune, or his worst, is his wife. I 
have no doubt which Isabel 'would be, and I ’d 
like George to have her. But somehow they 
don’t seem to hit it off : she doesn’t cotton to 
him/ 

‘ “ Cotton,” George, is a good word to use iu the 
connection.’ 

‘I kmnv what you mean, Harrv,’ said SuftlekL 
‘But this is not a time fur joking. 1 tell you I 
think about Isabcd a great deal. 1 don’t like to 
know she ’.s working hard at school-keeping, and 
living in lonely lodgings in London, when we ’ve 
more than we know what to do with. It’s not 
good for a woman any more than for a man to 
live alone. I ’ve begged her till my mouth was 
dry wi’ begging to come and stay with us; but, 
“no,” she won’t, thank me all the same. Kow, if 

sheM only lake on wi’ George’ 

‘“Cotton,”’ corrected 'Uncle Harry with a 
miacliievous .smile. 

‘and set uphou.se wi’ him/ continued the 

excellent Sufffeld, as if he had not heard the 
interruption, ‘ I should he happy about her/ 

, ‘'Well, George,’ said Uncle Harry, ‘she ought 
I to do a good deal for you : you ’ve done a great 
I deal for her ; though I am prepared to admit 
j tliat gratitude for kindness is the last return a 
! man .should expect.’ 

j ‘Gratitude, niy kd! I get more, of it than I 
can do with from folk. But gratitude I neither 
require nor need from Isabel. ”1 ’ve done no mure 
for her than I’ve done for th’ rabbits in th’ 
dough yonder. I’ve given them the chance of 
fending for themselves without going in terror of 
their lives; and that’s all I ever did for Isabel 
If she’d take to George— and . he ’a not a bad lad 
at all — I’d take it, not as gratitude, but as a 
favour, as .a kind of condescension on her part ; , 
for she’s handsome and clever, as I said before, 
and as good a girl as can be.’ 

‘But/ asked Uncle Harry, ‘would your wife, 
my admirable sister, be satisfied 1 Hasn’t she a 
greater ambition for her son than that V ■ " 
‘Oh, you’ve noticed that already, have you? 
Yes, Joanna is chockfull of ambitions for alU of 
us — for me, too, bless her !’ 

’ ‘ W ell, after all,’ said the uncle, ‘ I don’t myself 
approve of cousins marrying/ ^ - 
‘Hot if they’re both, perfectly healthy? How-' 
HaiTy, that just brings me to my point u 
I since it don’t seem likely that Isabel will take to 
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THE BUEDEN OF ISABEL, 


George, don’t you tliink you might— well, do 
your duty by her?’ 

‘ilnd wind, George,’ asked the uncle quietly, 
*does a good man like you think my duty?’ 

‘ Well, it’s hard to say ; but forget wluit’s past, 
iny lad. Do something for the girl : ask her to 
keep house for you or summat ?’ 

‘I don’t intend at present, George, to set up 
house, even if you turn me out.’ 

‘Turn you out ! You’ve turned yourself out, 
and taken the key of the park.’ 

‘ Well, then, my dear George,’ said Uncle 
Harry, stopping and laying his hand on his 
brotlier-iii-law’s arm, ‘we ’ll not discuss it any 
more at present. You ’re a good man, George ; 
but give me a little time to liiid where I am, — 
Now, I’m going to have a dip in your stream. 
The water is pure enough, I suppose V 

‘ Pure enough to-day to drink if you like.’ 

‘By the way,’ said Uncle Harry, ‘why are the 
mills not started yet? It’s past six a long while.’ 

‘Mills {Started! You forget it’s Wliikuiithle. 
We’re idle for a week.’ 

They were now on the brink of the glen, 
which was separated from the park by a low 
oak paling, with a convenient stile at the point 
where they had arrived. While Uncle Barry 
descended into the glen for his morning dip, Mr 
Suffield sat on the stile and meditated. His 
meditation took the lorm of reminiscence of his 
own and Harry Raynor’.s youth — a memorial 
excursion on which the few words they had 
exchanged about Isabel had .set him off. ‘Poor 
old Harry!’ he murmured, glancing after his 
brother-in-law. lie gradually raised his eyes and 
let his mental vision travel over the glen and the 
clean and co.sy village he had built ; over tlie 
sombre hills beyoml, which divided from the 
great couniy of Yoi*k.shire, and across which now 
poured the morning sunlight, warm and golden ; 
away still on over moor and dale, town and 
river, till the sea was reached. He recalled a 
certain holiday-time in his exuberant and ener- 
getic youth when he casually met on the glisten- 
ing samis between the dills and the ' gentle 
summer sea his two old school- fellows, Joli'ii and 
Harry Raynor, accompanied by their sister Joanna 
— tall and liaudsome, as Isabel now was — and by 
Joanna’.s .school-frieml, Maiy Weatherly. How he 
remembered, as though it were yesterday, that 
his heart leaped when he set eyes on Joanna, 
and he exclaimed confidently to himself: ‘That’s 
the girl that I shall marry !’ He walked on with 
Joanna, on and on over the shining sands, and 
let the brothers Raynor have litlary Weatherly 
between them. i\Iary’s position that day was 
symptomatic and suggestive of what was to fol- 
low : she was divided between the two brothers : 
she liked both, but she had to choose one, and 
she . first chose Harry. But even then John — 
us he was in honour bound to do— did not 
cease to think of her. He still idied her with 
his attentions and importunities, and being in 
’ some ways— in manners and speech, especially — 
more attractive than Harry, he weaned the girl’s 
perplexed affections fi'om Ins brother. The sad 
. and dishonourable end came when Harry was 
‘away accomplishing with herculean - energy a 
tusk that 'was to expedite the time of his mar- 
riage ; that was the season chosen by John to 
■ overcome the last scruples of his brother’s ! 


affianced wife. lie married her in haste and 
secrecy, and carried her o-ff to London, where the 
pair had occasion to repimt at lei.siire. Harry 
was %voiinded to the quick, and his life was 
diverted into a ne^v channel. He ^veiit away to 
do business in India, whence his restle.ssness and 
recklessnes.s had driven liini to be a traveller of 
the old kind — explorer and merchant, that i.s, in j 
one— ill the little-known and clangeroms States ^ 
that lie heUveen India and China. He liad j 
entered Tibet, wdien it wa.s thought that deatli 
only w'ould be the portion of any stranger who 
.showed l)i.s face in that exclusive table-land ; and 
he had almost penetrated the secret of the Lamas, 
and knew more about Esoteric Buddhism and 
its Mahatmas and Chelas than any other Euro- 
pean. He had escaped from the hands and 
guards of a ruthless Elian of Chinese Tartary, 
and had crossed without mishap from Calcutta to 
Tonkin when Upper Burma and the Bhaii States 
were scarcely adventured upon. He had spent 
five-and- twenty years in that dangerous and 
unusual kind of life — years during which his 
brother John had disappeared from knowledge 
in the seething abyss of London — his wife having 
died, and his daughter being surrendered to the 
care of bis sister, htrs Siiffield — years during 
w'liich Suffield had become a wealthy inanulae- 
turor. Harry Eaynor, too, had won w’-ealth — 
wealth and fame— and now he had returned to 
bis own people to end his day.% if so be tliat hi.s 
restless soul would permit him to be so umcli 
like other men. 

Bo many things had happened to George Suf- 
ffeld since lie had niarried Joanna Rayuor — the 
years had been so filled with hirsiiiess and pleas- 
ure, with duties an<l cares, private and public — 
that he w'as amazed and perplexed to discover 
that Uncle Harry had not forgotten the loss of 
twenty “five years ago, that his ’wound was not yet 
healed, or that, if it were healed, it ’iva.s only 
covered with a cicatrice, which throbbed 
fnily to the slightest touch. He did not consider 
that probably Uncle Harry’s years of travel and 
adventure were but along parenthesis of merely 
bodily and mental experience, and that now 
'when he liad returned to his native land lie hatt 
resinned the feeling of his life wdiere he had 
dropped it. . , 

Lhiele Harry soon returned, fresh and rosy, 
from his dip in the cold stream, and Sufiield, 
inwardly ejaculating ‘ Po<.>r ,old Harry ! ’ took 
his arm, and wms marched briskly towards the 
hou.se. In the garden they saw the tall, dark, 
and stately Isabel walking lovingly with the 
small, fair, and clinging Euphemia, 

‘I can’t think,’ said Suffield, consiilering his 
daughter from afar, ‘who my. girl takes alter; 

I ’m big, and so ’s her mother.’ . „ 

‘Perhaps,’ said Uncle Harry, ‘she takes after.' 
her great-grandmother.’ 

Suffield looked at him and laughed, regartling 
I tlie suggestion as a joke, and said, . ‘ On whicii. 
side?’ ^ < /; ;• ■ 

‘ I don’t know,’ said Unclo Harry seriously ; 
for he had made a study of.the^ smull niatfeei*s.,qf 
heredity. ‘ But you often find’ curioiis instances ^ 
of atavism, or harking back' to remote aneesfcbrsj. 

‘You may hark back a long wdiile,’ said Suf-t., ; 
field, ‘before they’ll speak J ^ ^ ! 

‘ You don’t seem to Understand, George/ said ; 
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‘Audj ^pon iny word, Geoi’ge,^ exclaimed Harry, 
‘you’re just tlie same i*at, talkative old rascal 
as used to sit by and criticise my cooking, and 
then help to eat it ! ’ , , , 

At that tbev both laughed, while the tent- 
dweller fiuislied packing away his traps. H 
suppose,’ said lie, ‘ 1 can leave them liere T 

‘Oh, to he sure,’ said Sullield. ‘There’s to be 
a treat in the park to-clay for my hands and the 
childer; but that don’t matter; they ’ll interfere 
wi’ nought. 8et them again’ the tree, lad—except 
your blanket ; peihaps we’d best carry that in, 
ill case it should rain.’ 

They sauntered away back towards the house 
together, SuHield taking his old school-fellow’s 
arm, anil insisting on carrying lus blanket. 

‘And how,’ asked the old scliool -fellow, ‘do 
you get on Nvith your work-peopde in these days 
of strikes and of Jack in general being as good 
as his master ?’ 

‘I’ve no trouble,’ answered Suffield. ‘I treat 
my people well, and tliey treat me well. I 
reckon them more than mere machines to keep 
my works going, and they reckon me a good 
master.’ 

‘Ah,’ said the other, ‘you \Yant to rule with 
sugar- sticks.’ ■ 

‘1 don’t want to rule at all, my lad,’ said 
Buffiald ; ‘but if I must rule, I’d rather do it wi’ 
fixtgaisstlcks than -vvi’ cai-oVniiie-tails.’ 

^ ‘All, it won’t do, George.’ 

‘Well, Harry,’ said Suffield, ‘we won’t discus.s • 
it: our point o’ view’s diflhrent. You’ve been i 
used to black fellows : I ’ve been used to English- 
men.— By the way, I came across your black 
servant hi.st night. There’s a deal of human 
nature in him foi’ a black man. He Lad caught 
a rabbit, which, he said, he meant to 'curry for 
yon.’ 

‘I daresay. He caa curry.’ 

‘I rather like him : an amusing creature.’ 

‘ Oh,’ said Harry, ‘ he (!au curry favour too.’ 

‘Hurry, my lad,’ said Snfiield, ‘that’s an old 
trick of yours— punning. You stick to your old 
habits.’ 

‘ About the only things old that I do stick to 
—except old friends, George.’ 

‘That’s as it should be, Harry. — But come' 
now. Tell me about youi'.self. Have you done , 
pretty well out there? — what wi’ ruby mines and 
white elephants and all that sort o’ game?’ 

‘Oh yes, pretty xvell/ answered the other, 
shooting a keen glance at Suffield’s face. Tlie 
glance could not fail to assure him that there 
was nothing in the inquiry but kindly interest, 
and he repeated less sharply than before,* ‘Yesj 
oil yes, pretty ’well.’ 

‘XudyouTe come home now to settle down— 

I can’t Bay in your own hou.se— but in your own 
tent, I hope f 

‘ Perhaps, perhaps. I can’t say yot.’ 

^ ‘All, now, Hurry, I xvant to talk to, you,’ con- 
tinued Bafiield, ‘about Isabel Eaynor, your niece, 

' — and my niece,' of course, too— your poor brother 
John’s daughter. You’ve seen her, of course f . 

■ ' ‘ Oh yes j I ’ve seen lierj 

fAjid a handsome, clever girl she is,’ said 
Suffield; ^ ^ 

‘Is - she ?’ Uncle Harry, as if he ■were little 

Us echoed Buffield. ‘Why, lad, don’t 


you know a liandsome woman when you see her, 
and a clever woman when you talk to her?’ 

‘I’m no judge of women, George. Tlu-yTe 
not in my line,’ 

‘I see what you would be at, Hurry,’ said 
Suffield seriously, after a, meditative pause. ‘ But 
I had no idea you could keep that feeling up so 
long. “Let not the sun go down upon thy 
wrath,” my lad ; but many and many a sun Inave 
you let go down. It’s not right, Harry; it’s 
wicked, lad, and you’ll rue it yet. Howsoever, 
you ’ll come right in the end, I reckon. I Imlievo 
your heart’s in the right place ; and you’ll like 
the girl if yon give yourself the chance.’ 

‘1 noticed,’ said Uncle Harry, ‘that your sou 
seems to have given himself a good chance in 
that way : he appears to like his cousin rather 
more than mere cousinship demands.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Suffield .simply; ‘George thinks a 
deal of Isabel, and is, I believe, fond of her. A 
man’s best fortune, or Ins worst, is his wife. I 
have no doubt which Isabel Yvoiild be, and i ’d 
like George to have her. But somehow they 
don’t seem to hit it off : she doesn’t cotton to 
liim.’ 

‘ “Cotton,” George, is a good word to use in the 
connection.’ 

‘I know what you moan, Harry,’ said Suiheid. 

‘ But this is not a time for joking. I tell you I 
think about Isabel a great deuL I don’t like to 
know she ’s working hard at school-keeping, and 
living in lonely lodgings in London, when wc ’ve 
more than we know what to do with. It’s not 
good for a woman any more than for a man to 
live alone. I’ve begged her till my mouth Avas 
dry wi’ begging to come and stay with us ; but, 
“no,” she won’t, thank me all the satne, Xoav, if 
she ’d only take on Avi’ George 

‘“Cotton,”’ corrected Uncle Harry Avith a 
inisehieA’ous smile. 

‘and set up house Avi’ him,’ continued the 

excellent Suffield, as if he liad not heard the 
inteiTuplion, ‘I should be happy about her.’ 

‘IVeli, George,’ said Uncle liuiTy, ‘she ought 
to do a good deal for you : you ’ve done a gmit 
deal for her; though 1 am prepared to admit 
that gratitude for kindness is the last return a 
man sliould expect.’ 

‘Gratitude, iny lad! I get more of It than I 
can do Avith from folk. But gratitude I neither 
require nor need from Isabel. I ’ve done no more 
for her than I’ve done for th’ rabbits in th’ 
cloii^^h yonder. I’ve given them the chance of 
feuding for themselves without going in terror of 
their lives ; and that ’s all I ever did for Isabel. 
If she ’d take to George — and he ’s not a bad lad 
at all— Pd take it, not as gratitude, but as a 
favour, as a kind of condescension on her part ; 
for she’s handsome and clever, as I said before, 
and as good a girl as can be.’ 

‘Blip asked Uncle Harry, ‘w^ould your AAufe, 
my admirable sister, be satisfied? Hasn’t she a 
greater ambition, for her son than that ?’ 

‘Oh, you’ve noticed that already, have you? 
Yes, Joanna is chockfiill of ambitions for all of 
us — for me, too, bless her ! ’ 

..‘Well, after all,’ said the uncle, ‘I don’t myself 
approve of cousina marrying,’ , 

. -‘Hot if they’re both perfectly healthy ? Hoav« i 
soever, Harry, that just brings me to my point f 
since it don’t seem likely that Isabel Avill take to 
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George, don’t you think you might— well, do 
your duty by her V 

^And what, George,’ asked the uncle quietly, 
‘does a good man like you think my duty V 

‘ Weli, it’s hard to say ; but forget what’s past, 
my lad. Do something for the girl : ask her to 
keep house for you or summat’?’ 

‘I don’t intend at present, George, to set up 
house, even if you turn me out.’ 

‘Turn you out ! Y'ou’ve turned yourself out, 
and taken the key of the park.’ 

‘ Well, then, my dear George,’ said Uncle 
Harry, stopping and laying his hand on his 
brother-in-law’s arm, ‘we’ll not discuss it any 
more at present. You ’re a good man, George ; 
but give me a little time to iind where I am, — 
Now, I’m going to have a clip in your stream. 
The water is pure enough, 1 suppose V 

‘ Pure enough to-day to drink if you like.’ 

‘ By the way,’ said Uncle Harry, ‘ why are the 
mills not started yet? It’s past six a long while.’ 

‘ Mills started 1 You forget it ’s Whitsuntide. 
We ’re idle for a week.’ 

They were now on the brink of the glen, 
which was separated from the park by a low 
oak paling, with a convenient stile at the point 
where they had arrived. While Uncle Harry 
descended into the glen for his morning dip, Mr 
Suflield vsat on the stile and meditated. His 
meditation took the form of reminiscence of his 
own and Harry Raynor’s youth — a memorial 
excursion on. which the few words they had 
exchanged about Isabel had set him off, ‘ Poor 
old Harry !’ he murmured, glancing after his 
brother-in-law. He gradually luised his eyes and 
let his mental vision travel over the glen and the 
clean and cosy village he had built ; over the 
sombre lulls beyond, which divided from tlie 
great county of Yorkshire, and across which now 
poured the morning sunlight, warm and golden ; 
away still on over moor and dale, town and 
river, till the sea was reached. He recalled a 
certain holiday-time in his exuberant and ener- 
getic youth when he casually met on the glisten- 
ing sands between the cliffs and the gentle 
summer sea his two old school- fcdlows, John and 
Harry Raynor, accompanied by their sister Joanna 
—tall and handsome, as Isabel now was — and by 
Joanna’s school- friend, Mary Weatherly, How he 
remembered, as though it were yesterday, that 
his heart leaped when he set eyes on Joanna, 
and he exclaimed coiiffdently to liinrself : ‘That’s 
the girl that I shall marry i’ He walked on with 
Joanna, on and on over the shining sands, and 
let the brothers Raynor have Mary Weatherly 
between them. liklary’s position that day was 
symptomatic and suggestive of what was to fol- 
low : she was divided between the two brothers : 
she liked both, but she had to choose one, and 
she first chose Harry. But even then John — 
as he was in honour bound to do—did not 
cease to think of^ her. He still plied her with 
his ..attentions and importunities, and being in 
; so ine ways — iii manners and speech, especially — 
more attractive than Harry, he \veaned the girl’s 
.perplexed affections from hi.s brother. The sad 
and dishonourable -end came when Harry w-as 
away accomplishing with herculean energy a 
task that %vas to expedite the time of Ins mar- 
' riage 5 that was the season chosen ,by John to 
' overcome the tot scruples of His brother’s 


affianced wife. He married her in haste and 
.secrecy, and carried her off to London, where the 
pair had occasion to repent at leisure. Harry 
was wounded to the quick, and liis life was 
diverted into a new channcd. He went away to 
do business in Iiidia, wdience his restlessness and 
recklessness liad driven him to be a traveller of 
the old kind — explorer and merchant, that is, in 
one— in the little-known and dangerous States 
tluit lie between India and China. He had 
entered Tibet, when it was thought that death 
only would be the portion of any stranger who 
showed his face iu that exclusive table-land ; and 
he had almost penetrated the secret of the Lamas, 
and knew more about Esoteric Buddhism and 
its Alahatmas and Chelas than any other Euro- 
pean. .He had escaped from the hands and 
guards of a ruthless Khan of Chinese Tartary, 
and had crossed without mishap from Calcutta to 
Tonkin when Upper Burma and the Shan States 
were scarcely adventured upon. He had spent 
five-and- twenty years in that dangerous and 
unusual kind of life — years during which his 
brother John had disappeared from knowledge 
in the seething abyss of London — his wife having 
died, and his daughter being surrendered to the 
care of his sister, Mrs Sutlield — years during 
which Siiffield had become a wealthy manufac- 
turer. Harry Ra}'nor, too, had won wealth — 
wealth and fame — and now he had returned to 
Ids own people to end his days, if so be that his 
restless soul would permit him to be so much 
like other men. 

So many things had happened to George Suf- 
field since he had iiiarried Joanna Raynor — the 
years had been so filled with business and pleas- 
nre, with (lutie.s and cares, private and public — 
that he was amazed and perplexed to discover 
that Uncle Harry had not forgotten the loss of 
twenty-five years ago, that his wound was not yet 
healecl, or that, if it were healed, it was only 
covered with a cicatrice, which throbbed pain- 
fully to the sliglitest touch. He did not consider 
that probably Uncle Harry’s yeans of travel and 
adventure were but a long parenthesis of mex'oly 
bodily and mental experience, and that now 
when he had returned to his native land he had 
resumed the feeling of his life where he had 
dropped it. 

Uncle Hany soon returned, fresh and rosy, 
from his dip in the cold stream, and Siiffield, 
inwardly ejaculating ‘Poor old Harry!’ took 
liis arm, and -was marched briskly towards the 
house. In the garden they saw the tall, dark, 
and stalely Isatel walking lovingly with the 
small, fair, and dinging Eupliemia. 

‘I can’t think,’ said Sulfield, considering his 
daughter from afar, Gvho my girl takes after: 
I’m big, and so’s her mother.’ 

‘Perhaps,’ said Unde Harry, ‘.she takes after 
her great-grandmother.’ , . 

Suffieid looked at him and laughed, regarding 
the suggestion as a joke, and said, ‘On .which- 
side?’ ' 

‘I don’t know,’ said Unde Harry seriously.; 
for he had made a study of the Binall matters of 
Iieredity. ‘ But you often find curious instances 
of atavism, or harking back to remote ancestors/; 

‘You, may hark back a lou'g while/ said Suf-' 
field, ‘before they’ll speak.” 

‘You don’t, seem to understand, George,’ said 
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Uncle Hairy. 'I mean this kind of^ thing ; 1, j 
for instance, aiu very like, I believe, in appear- 1 
unce and disposition to niy great-grandfather, | 
wlio was as great a rover by sea as I have been | 
by land. As for you,X}eorgo, I l)elicve you tire, 
like nobody but yourself ; you are iinique ; 3^011 , 
are, in your own way, the kind of man, like ^ 

■ Hhakespeare or Milton, tbat’s born oiico in a, 
thousand years for the admiration and dedight . 
of the vvorhL' ^ ^ | 

‘ That’s a high kind of pedestal you’d like me, 
to mount, Harry,’ said ♦Suliield ; 'but I’m not; 
such a fool. Seems to me you want some solid j 
food in you to keep you from liights of ^ fancy, j 
1 must hurry breakfast up when we get in.’ I 
Tiuiuuas answered his simiiiions at the Hall ^ 
door, and a matron of imperial presence met him . 
on his entrance. She had the front of Juno, an 
eye kindly but shrewd, and a nose and chin that | 
denoted such firmness of character as might have ; 
been suspected to be obsfcinac^^ had the suspicion , 
nut been subdued by the soft curves of the ! 
mouth. This was Mrs Suiiield. ^ ^ j 

‘Goodness gracious, George!’ she exclaimed; 
when she saw, hhu, Huuk at your feet I Why | 
didn’t you put on^jutur goloshes'^’ ^ j 

‘ Oh," ah ; yes,’ he said, looking down at his , 
, boots J ‘they arc a little damp, Joan. But ITl , 
; take no liarm.’ j 

. ^ Damp I’ exclaimed his wife. ‘ They ’re sopping 
wet ! You must take them o(f at once ! ’ i 

‘Well, now,’ said Butlield, laughing, ‘look at 
Harry’s hoots. Hadn’t he better, take his off too V 
‘Oh, Harry,’ said Hany’s sister, presentuig 
her chinjk to be kissed, ‘ may do as he likes. A 
man that would rather slee]> on the damp cold 
ground than in a dr,)' warm bed, must take the 
responsibility of his own feet and of his own 
health in general.’ 

‘ There ’s for you, Harry ! ’ exclaimed Buflieicl 
with a laugh of .sumetliiiig like enjoyment. 
‘That’s how I’m ahvays ordered and divSpo.sed of 1 
You’d better conic and change yuiir things.’ 

‘Don’t be long,’ sjiid Mrs SufField. "‘We arc 
^ohig to have breakfast early : we have a bus^' 

' day btdorc Ufc,’ , ' " 


BOME MORE OLD LONDON CITY 
NIAMEB. • 

a former paper ' (January 2d, LS87) we dealt 
\uth tile exceedingly interesting historical and 
' until pnirian associations which are linked witli 
,.soiiie of the well-known street and other names 
of London City, and we purpose in this to pursue 
the subject a little further ; for London is chang- 
ing so mpidiy, and the old landmarks are disap- 
pearing so ijuietly, that ere long very little but 
"the name Vvill reinain uibmaiiy a monument wutli 
..which the present- generation "is fainiliar enough, 
but which it too often pansos unheeding. 

I . , The main point of thg previous paper’ vvas to 
prove by tlm evideuceuif mere mimes how Import'- 
'ant and magniheent an ecclesiastical centre old 
London was j .we will begin this by showing by 

;topamtivoiy recent date. And by ’ London, it 


1 City proper, and from that circuit shall i.'mly 
I stray occasionally. Strange as it may seem to 
! tjie Londoner of to-day, the iiioai nristocratic 
' streets in old London were Upper Thames Street 
' and Aldersgafce Street, until the course of fa.shiou, 
like the counse of empire, took its way westward, 

‘ and the ‘ quality ’ reared their palaces along the 
I Strand of the Thames. Of the ancient hoirscs of 
! Upper Thames Street hardly a relic in the shape 
of a name remains ; but Biiifolk Lane coiunieiuo- 
I rates the town re.sideiice of the Diike.s of Suffolk ; 
i and to this day there may be seen, close to the 
I lordlj" new' j^ile of commercial chambers known 
I as Suffolk House, a very perfectly preserved room 
I of the old niunsion, iio\v used as a carpenter’s 
I shop, and some six feet below the level of the 
I modern pavement, built of huge blocks of stone, 

I and with a groined roof. In Aldersgate, however, 

I one or two of the old houses actually remain, 

I although, from a sentimental point of vic\v, put 
, to terribly base uses. The.se are Lauderdale 
I House and Shaftesbury House, 
j Close to Aldersgate is the grimy, unattractive 
; region called Little Britain, and it is hard to 
: realise, as we wander hereabouts, accom|.>auied by 
I the shades of Bacon, Shakespeare, Milton, Prince 
, Bupert, Dr Johnson, and a score of others whose 
names are famous in the .scientilic, literary, and 
dramatic annals of England, that liere wa.s the 
Palace set apart fur the I'eeeption ot the 1 ‘rinces 
I of Brittany, just a.s Scotland Yhird j-eceived the 
kings of Scotland, and the Savoy the Princes uf 
j that countiy. AYarwick Lane, with it.s mural 
' effigy of the great King-maker, marlvn the Mhir- 
wick Palace. In Sali.shiiry Square, bleet Street, 
wa.s the episcopal revsidence of the Bbhops of that 
I diocese ; as ivas Ely Place the .stately domain of 
the Bisliop.s of Ely. In Great Winchester Street 
1 stood the l^ilaee of the ^Yincheste^ prehite.s ; and 
, in a still more incongruous locality, cheek by jowl 
; 'with Bishu[)sgate Street, stood the residence of 
I Urn Devonshire family, still commemorated in the 
I name ‘Devonshire Square.’ 

; Whilst in aristocratic company, we may make 
‘ a journey beyond the boundaries of tile City 
proper, and point to the numenchitiire of the 
Sirainl tributaries on the river side as a propf of 
the almost unequalled conservatism of London 
in matters pertaining to its old inhabitants. 
Here \vu Juive the Norfolk, Essex. Somerset, and 
Northumberland Palaces commemorated ; whii.st 
to George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, ffve 
j streets were given, each bearing as name one of 
j the words uf Ins title— even the little ‘of’ being 
j repi'e.seuted until within the lust twenty incurs 
. by an alley. 

; But there was another aristocracy in Luudon 
I City even more powerful and often quite as 
i wealthy us that which ivas linked witli well- ' 
known, titles — the aristocracy of those merchant 
i X^rinceB who not only made ' London the com- 
} mercial capital of the world, but who loved their 
(City well enough to reside in its midst,' to 
I beautify; it, to build its churches and to endow' 

, its charities. For substantial memorials of these, 
ffne old fellows we have hut to enter the City 
churches*; but our business in this paper is w’ith, 
the conservance of their names.' Btisinghall - 
Street comuiemomtes a Basing. 'who' wiis.Lord 
'.Mayor so long back as the reign 6 f Henry III, / 
La’ivrence Pountney Lane, Gresham Street-— 
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formerly Ladd Laiie—Colemau Street, Crosby 
S(jiuire, Fiucli Lane, Throgiuortoii Street, Hattou 
Garden, and otliers remind us to-day of^tlie great 
Londoners of old. Here and tliure we iiiid their 
old houses iniuiortiilised by a retention of the old 
name, but onl}" one famous house now remains 
comparatively perfect— that of the Crosbys in 
Bishopsgate Street, used as a dining-place, for Sir 
Paul Pindar’s mansion, lower down, was levelled 
last year, its tine old fayade being removed to the 
South Kensington Museum. In the same street, 
however, as in Aldgute, in Hatton Garden, in 
Great St Helens, and in Austin Friars, there may 
yet be seen fine old citizen dwellings not yet 
robbed of their panelling, tlieir carved balustrades, 
and their painted ceilings, although now utilised 
as offices and shops. Dash wood House, Old Broad 
Street, remained until about twenty years back. 

Loudon was never, since the days of the 
iiomaus, an essentially military centre, yet in the 
name London Wall we are taken back to days, 
no means remote, when the City gates were 
locked at a certain hour of the night, the draw- 
bridges raised, and the moat kept full of water. 
Strange to say, the only relics of London Wall 
now al 30 ve ground are of the most ancient date — 
that is to say, of the second Roman city which 
sprang up over the ashes of the first little settle- 
ment, destroyed in that terrible campaign of 
Boadicea. We had the curiosity some time buck 
to trace London Wall throughout its circuit 
We were rewarded with seven glimpses of it. 
The first was the foundation of a bastion in St 
Martin’s Court, Ludgate Hill, since destroyed, 
after an infinite amount of labour, which suffi- 
ciently testified to its magnificent construction. 
The next fragment was in the churchyard of 
St Butolpli’s, Aldcrsgate Street (still extant under 
the gardener’s shed). TJien came tlie fine 
old bastion in the burial-ground of St GiWs, 
Cripplegate ; then the good piece with traces 
of Edwardian battlements in the churchyard 
of St Alpluige, London W all ; then two frag- 
ments in cellars of houses in the Minories ; and 
finally, the mugniliceut bit, twenty feet high and 
as many in length, close to the Tower, behind 
the original Tower Station of the Inner Circle 
Tiailway.' , . 

Tlie 'name of Barbican recalls the usual out- 
lyii'ig post which commanded the first approach 
to the fortified city of old days. Aldermanbuiy 
Postern speaks for itself ; whilst Shoreditch and; 
lioimdsditch commemorate the old City moat. 

Of the two great castles which shared with 
the Tower the command of the City — Baynard’s 
Castle and Mountticliet, the name of the 'former 
alone ■ exists. We dealt with sufficient minute- 
ness in the previous paper on the street nomencla- 
ture of London, but one or two yet remain which 
carry us back to the earliest days of the City. 

Standing in the narrow track of l-ondon 
Watling Street, it is hard for us to realise that 
the waves of wast change which have swept over 
London should’ have left .this street unchanged 
in name, and, we imagine, very little in pro- 
nunciation, since it was laid down by the Eoinaii 
legionaries' eighteen centuries ago. Still harder 
is jt to associate it with the Watling Street along 
which we have tramped pver the- wild fells of 
Horthiunbeidand, across the Carter, as far as the 
, good old Scottish town' of ^ Jeddart or with that 


narrow^ straight bit uf road which runs under the 
shadow of the Sliropshire Wrckin past the ruins 
of the ‘White City" of Uriconium, or, in another 
direction, with that wind-swept track of Barham 
Downs between Canterbury and Dover. 

Stouey Street in Southwark is the continuation 
of Mhitliiig Street, meeting tlm ancient trajectas 
or ferry from Dowgate, and retaining its ancient 
name with the slight omission of the final y us 
far^ in the country as between Billingshurst and 
Chichester in Sussex. Yet one more digression 
from London City. With regard to another road 
—probably more ancient than either Watling or 
Stoney Streets— the authorities have not dealt 
kindly, as is their wont. York Road, which runs 
past the King’s Cross )Station, was known until 
late ill the present century by the name it had 
borne during uucounted centuries — Maiden Lane. 
This was the original packhorse route between 
London and the Hortli ; and as Maiden Lanes, 
Maiden Ways, and Maiden Castles abound 
throughout England, it is probable that the word 
meant ‘made^ in contradistinction to a natural 
track or a mere earthen fortification. 

Closely associated with London streets are 
London inns. Of course, tlie heyda)’' of the 
Loudon inns has long since passed 5 yet it is a 
remarkable fact that iiardly a single one of the 
famous old inns of the City has so utterly dis- 
appeared as not to leave even its name behind. 
IVe make Llii.s assertion after very careful investi- 
gation, after much comparison between old and 
inoderii maps, and much consultation uf old road- 
books and guide-books. In a very few cases the 
inns themselves exist. In a larger number there 
arc still hotels or taverns on tlic exact sites of 
the old inns. In a larger number still, the yards, 
modernised of coiir.se, exist ; and in the largest 
number of case.s tlie names of the inns still cling 
to ‘passages, alleys, and courts. 

Tlie only two inns which, whilst retaining their 
old features of two centuries hack, .show no signs 
of decay or fadeil prosperity are the ‘ Old Beil ’ in 
Hoi burn and the ^Georpe’ in Borough High 
Street, In these, galleries and courtyards are 
still perfect as of yore, and from the annual coat- 
ings of paint Oil them, are evidently the objects 
of ailbetionate and reverential regard. 

Close to the ‘ George ^ in the Borough is a nest 
of old inns, all retaining more or less their 
ancient features, but all sliowing more oi’ less 
signs uf approaching dis.solLition. The old ‘ White 
Hart,’ f am OILS to the present generation ' as being 
the place where Mr Pickwick discovered that 
.sliarp-set jewel Mr Bainiiel Weller, was pulled 
tluwn two years ago. The old ‘ Queen’s "Read,’ still 
I'Ctaining almost unchanged its original features, 
is in the last stage of decay. Past the ‘George’ 
come the ‘ Half Moon,’ the ‘ Catharine W^heel,’ 
and the ‘ Nag’s Head ’-old-fashioned enough, but 
bereft of their picturesc[ue features. Lastly, the 
‘ Tabard,’ saddest .spectacle of all, for it. Is but 
a gin palace of the most approved modern type, 
Ail the others are still inns, meaning by Uie word 
that they have a regular dmiteU of customers,' 
principally connected with the hap-tmcle, who 
eat and sleep in them ; whilst their' courtyards 
are still busy and animated as'of yore,' ultbough > 
with ‘ a d i fierent class of tni® c, ■ th e mailcoach , 
being supplanted by the carrier’s cart, and the' ] 
. .postchaiHe .by -the: railway . van.,-,. ...........v,.. .,.,..:, b.; ' ’ ^ 
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Exaiuijuifciun of the alleys and passciges wliicli 
aboiiud ill the Borough hereabouts show by the 
evidence of uomeuclature that in the old days 
of the road almost every other house in this 
neighbourhood must have been an inn, or was 
ill some way associated with the traffic of this 
great road to the ICeiitish coast. 

Of modern taverns built on the sites of old 
inns and bearing the old names, the City of 
London is full, and the work of destruction has 
been carried on cliieiiy during the past twenty 
years. There are many men who may still call 
themselves young who can remember the old 
‘Green Dragon,’ ‘ the ‘Four Swans,’ the ‘One 
Swan/ and the ‘Catharine Wheel’ in Bishopsgate 
Street, the original ‘Saracen’s Head’ on Snow 
Hill, the ‘Belle Sauvage’ on Ludgate Hill, the 
‘Flower Pot ^ in Gracechurcli Street, the ‘Hagpie i 
and Stamp/ Newgate, and the famous ‘ Brick- j 
layers’ Anns’ in the Borough, an inn at which i 
probably more famous guests have alighted than j 
at any other inn in the country, as a framed and j 
glazed list in the bar testifies. iMost of these 
retain their old names, and are still houses of 
public eiitertainmout, the exceptions being the 
‘ Flower Pot/ the ‘ Bello Sauvage/ and tlie 
‘ Magpie aud Stump/ the last-named being known 
as the ‘ Viaduct Tavern,’ 

Of the old inn-yards still retaining their 
original names, but either entirely modernised 
ami used as thoroughfares, or used as depots by 
carriers, the name is legion. The once famous 
‘Swan with Two Nocks’ and the ‘Castle Inn’ in 
Ladd Lane, the ‘Bolt in Tun/ Fleet Street, the 
‘ Castle and Falcon,’ Aldcrsgale, the ‘ Green Man/ 
are instances of the latter. Lombard Street, 
Bishopsgate, and Moorgate are full of the former. 
Generally, they even retain their old configii- 
ritfcion— the narrow passage under an archway 
leading to a large open space, just as we may see 
in tlie old Borough inns, Bometimes they are 
but passages and alleys eomiectiiig one street with 
another, iis is generally the case in Moorgate 
Street, 

. Pexdmps^ in the latter instances we may be 
wrong to infer that every fanciful name, such as 
Mermaid Ouiirfc, Little Bell Alley, or Crosskeys 
Passage, deno/es the existence in old days of an 
inn on the site, for the name might have been 
derived from a neighbouring shop-vsign at an age 
when every shop had its sign. 

We cannot refrain from lingering a while 
amongst the inn names of old London, because 
these institutions were so typical of phases of 
London life which have disappeared for ever. 
All sorts and conditions of men patronised them, 
fi^oiu my lord the ambassador, who would sleep 
a night at the ‘Bricklayers’ Arms’ in order that 
he might appear in suitable attire at court the 
next day, to the highwayman for whom the road 
luul been nurle too hot, and who would hud in 
a Bishopsgate or Borough inn a safe retreat from 
public notice. They were the cradles of our 
drama t they were the centres of local animation 
and bustle j and their landlords were, as a rule, 
nohible men. A collection of the various relics 
of old' day^ still kept at some of the ohlest inns, 
such as punch-bowls, black-jacks, curious glasses, 

, ebpts, and.'mnf-boxes/ would be vastly- 

; mteresting •; and it:is as surprising as it is gratis 
, ryxng to fitid how much intelligent interest h 


taken by tlie landlords of tbe present day in the 
histories and associations of the houses they own. 

'From the inns to the taverns is but a step ;^but 
of the old London taverns aud colleediouses whicli 
played so important a part in the social life of 
the past, even the names have for the mobt 
been swept away. The tire of 1748 in Cornhill 
destroyed half-a-dozen famous places of usseiubly, 
the names of which are very frequently met with 
in the Cnitleman^s Matjmiine ami other periodi- 
cals of the ‘Club’ period of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, and amongst them the 
‘Kainbuw/ ‘Garraway’s/ ‘Jonathans,’ and the 
‘Jerusalem,’ The successors of ‘Garraway’s’ and 
the ‘Jerusalem’ existed until within quite recent 
years ; indeed, there is still a ‘Jerusalem,’ altlioiigh 
It is no longer a place of public entertaiuiuent. 
The ‘Jamaica,’ however, still remains very much 
in its present guise of a chophousc as it wuis 
when a coffee-house ; and in Pope’s Head Alley — 
a name which commemorates the site of a famous 
tavern which flourished here from the days of 
Henry VI. to the end of the last century— there 
is an ideal little old-world chophouse known as 
‘ Baker’s.’ 

Of the famous Fleet Street taverns, one alone 
retains its ancient appearance — the ‘Old Cheshiro 
Cheese’ in Wine Office Court; and the change 
into this dim, dusky, old place from the roar and 
bustle of ‘Brain Street’ is like a backward inarcdi 
of a hundred years. The famous old ‘ Cock ’ has 
^ gone, althougli the gilded bird still struts over 
the door of its sxrccessor on the other side of the 
street; so has the ‘Devil;’ whilst a new and 
ornate ‘Mitre’ occupies the site of the old coiiee- 
house which shared with the ‘Cheshire Cheese’ 
and the ‘Devil’ the patronage of Johnson, Guld- 
sinith, Eeyiiokls, Garrick, aii<l Burke. Tlie sign 
of the ‘Salutation’ still appears in Newgate 
Street, but it hangs over a high-class modern' 
restaurant. The old ‘ Chapter House Tavern ’ in 
St Paul’s Churchyard was pulled down but a 
year or two ago ; and we learn that the ‘John- 
sons Head Tavern,’ hard by St John’s Gate, 
Clerkenwell, is doomed. 

So the old order of things giveth way to the 
new', and in the case of coffee-houses aud taverns 
rarely leaves a memorial behind in the sliape 
even of a name. Still, we are thankful that by 
the aid of modern London City niiines W’o are 
enabled to walk with so much exactitude in the 
steps of our forefathers, and that by their light 
W'o can read so many intei’esting and stirring 
pages in the history of old Loudon." 


ISABEL DYBAET.^ 

GHAUTER II. 

Isabel ran iip-stairs to her own room in the 
dark, leaving him to make his way to the clieer- 
fiii dining-room, where Mrs Dysart'sut wondering 
wdiy her child should be so long of coming, 
and feeling a great relief when the sound of 
the opening door and Jenny’s voice with its 
cry of, ‘Eh, but you’re late, Miss Isabell ; aud 
the Mistress waiting for her teal’ announced/ 
her return— though it was accompanied by 
the bass voice of Willie Torrence 'Avith its usual 
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laugh and banter. ‘She might have thought 
I was not oaring to see that man to-night,’ 
Mrs Dysart said to herself with a little indig- 
nation, feeling that Isabel made a very bad 
return for ber warning in thus flaunting her 
lover at the first opportunity in her mother’s face. 
But Isabel Hew up-stairs with her face all smart- 
ing and glowing in the dark, and shut her dooi*, 
and Hung herself into a chair, half sobbing with 
the thump of her heart against her breast. She 
was angry and frightened and indignant, and yet 
fall of awe, feeling as if some mysterious bond 
had been drawn between herself and Torrence by 
tliat kiss, which made her countenance flame 
with shame and horrified alarm. She had not, 
oh, not by a very long way I made up her mind 
that she would accept Torrence if he offered 
himself to her. She had not arrived at any such 
resolution as yet : but she felt as if he had bound 
her, secured her against her will, made a link 
between them which it would be deeper shame 
still to break, now that he had kissed her, a thing 
which nothing short of a trolli-pliglit could 
justity. She held her hand upon the place, to 
hide it, even though it was dark and nobody 
could see ; then, as she recovered her breath a 
little, sprang up again and bathed and bathed it 
to take away the stain. Isabel’s little chamber 
occupied the oppovsite corner of the liouse to the 
drawing-room, with two greenish windows in two 
deep recesses, looking towards the sea, which was 
not visible, but only showed a clearness in the 
distance through the opeiiingvS of the trees. She 
had no light but the faint glimmer from the 
evening skies and one little star, which shone 
tlirough a pane, and was reflected in an old- 
fasliioiied long mirror upon the opposite wall. 
Though it was nut nearly a century ago, Isabel 
had no means of making a light, sucli as are 
so familiar to us that we cannot realise what 
people did before they were invented. There 
were no matches in those days. She threw off 
her pelisse in the dark, not seeing, though she 
felt, how her cheek burned between tlie shame 
and the cold water, and how impossible it would 
ever be to rub out the spot which had been made 
upmn it ; and then very reluctantly smoothed her 
hair and took a clean handkerchief, smelling of 
lavender, from her drawers, and went down, 
still ill the dark, pressing the fresh cambric upon 
the burning spot. When she went into the 
dining-room, her eyes dazzled b}" the light of the 
candles, and her hair still a little riiHled— for 
it was apt to curl by mitiire, and the water she 
had Hung about her face had got upon it and 
aggravated this tendency — and found lier mother 
calmly seated there and talking to Willie Tor- 
rence, who looked up at her as slie came in, with 
perfect composure, yet a twinkle in his eye, from 
the side of the fire — Isabel felt as if she were 
the guilty person, keeping behind backs to liide 
her secret and terrified to catch her mother’s eye. 

‘You are very late, Isabel,’ Mrs Dysart said. 
‘I was beginning to think of sending out Jenny 
with the lantern ; for that’s a very dreary bit 
of the I'oad by old Wally ford House, and 1 know 
, you don’t like to pass it in the dark.’ 

' .‘It was just there I met Miss Bell,’ said Tor- 
rence j ‘so she was all safe. ‘ Hone of your ghosts 
will come near a doctor, nor yet , a tramp — and 
they ’re the only clangers here.’ 


‘ There ’s no telling what the dangers are,’ said 
Mrs Dysart dryly. — ‘ Will you just ring the bell, 
my dear, and tell Jenny to bring ben the tea? 
Dr Torrence will take some with us : she can 
bring another cup : and the scones have been 
ready this lialf-hour past. — Bless me, bairn,’ she 
cried, as Isabel came within the centre of the 
light, which proceeded from two candles, set 
in heavy tall silver candlesticks in the middle 
of tlie table, with a snuffer-tray between them, 
‘what is the matter with your cheek? It’s as 
red as fire, and a spot upon it as if it bad been 
stung.’ 

‘ It was the midges,’ said Isabel, not daring to 
lift up her eyes. 

‘The midges. It’s too cold for midges now. 
It’s more like the sting of some stupefied bee, 
booming against you in the dark. Let me see 
it. You must get some of my goulard water 
to bathe the infiummatiou away.’ 

‘It’s nothing,’ said Isabel, turning her back. 
‘It’s just the cold water that did it. It’s noth- 
ing — it’s nothing! Oh, mother, if you would 
just let me be ! ’ 

Here liappily came the interruption of Jenny 
bringing in, upon a large tray, the pile of hot 
scones wrapped in a napkin, the urn full of water j 
Just on the boil, the silver teapot and tea-caddy. 
The table was already laid with a glistening, 
snow-white tablecloth, and many crystal dishes 
of jams and preserves, and the cups and the 
saucers arranged at the opposite end of the table. 
lsab(d was very glad to be busy, lighting the 
lamp uiidcT the urn, and preparing to ‘mask’ 
the tea. It gave her a little pause to compose 
lierstdf beyond her mother’s scrutiny, and the 
wicked glances which Willie Torrence, she knew, 
was casting upon her from the side of the fh*o. 
Meanwhile, the conversation that had been inter- 
rupted at her entrance was resumed. 

‘It’s an awe.sume thing,’ said Mrs Dysart, ‘to 
think of the poor relics of humanity being made 
a traffic of, even if it were nothing woi*se. They 
tell me the light at Inveresk churcbyaial is to 
be seen all through the night, and the men sitting 
with tlieir guns. It’s a terrible thing for you 
doctors to encourage ; and you might have known 
what it would lead to. Oh, but I cannot tlunk, 
though you will probably scoff at me, that the 
doctors are not much to blame.’ 

‘And liDw do you expect we are to cure you 
of all your ailments, if we do not know the 
structure of your bodies,’ said Torrence, ‘and how 
every bone and muscle lies ?’ 

‘Indeed, I have no expectations of the sort,’ 
.said Mrs Dysart with u heightened colour. This, 
lady blushed to think that any man should 
know how her bones and muscles were put td- 
gether. It was very indelicate, she thought, 
especially before a young thing, sitting there at 
the end of the table, whom this man professed ; 
to be in love with— if a doctor, thinking like! 
that, could ever be In love 1 

‘Well, I know you’re no believer in doctors, i 
You think it’s a liner thing to cobble tire. soul '| 
than the body,’ he said with Ms loud laugh. 

‘ And that ’s scarcely a pretty speech to make ' j 
to a lady,’ said Mrs ' Dysart, offended; but she 
felt that to' quarrel with a mart, whom, after all,’ 
her daughter might marry, was not judicious — 
and she was' grand at putting up ’with , people . 
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when it wavS necey^ary— witness Jeauie’s luau ! 
*l 3 tliere no other way that you can^ make your 
studies but that horrible way V she said. 

And he iauglied again. ' Unless there were 
windows in the living subject that you could 
see through/ be said, U allow that might be 
a better way.’ 

‘And so/ said Mrs Dysarfe severely, ‘ you throw 
the doors open to murder — tlnit you may lind 
out tlie secrets of your awful, ‘iwful trade.’ 

‘ Come, come/ lie said ; ‘ after all, not to say 
yoiU'sc.lf, for you’re bigoted, but Miss Bell now, 
if she were ill— you would soon send man and 
liorse, by day or night, to get old Bogle maybe 
out of liis comfortable bed, to see what was 
wrong and put it right,’ 

‘Old Bogle, as you call him —he’s just a very 
respectable man of my own age— has moi^ ex- 
].)erience than your whole College^ of Physicians 
put together. But it’s no out of the grave he 
gets it, nor yet from murdered men/ said Mrs 
l)ysarfc soiemnly. She was full of the prejudices 
Ilf her time, carried to a height of fanaticism 
by the occurrences with whicli at that moment 
every echo rang. 

‘Well, he’s "not much of a man, I know/ said 
Torrence j. ‘but I’ve every reason to believe he 
went through his classes like the rest. Don’t take 
away an honest niahs character, Mrs Dysart : 
though he ’s old-fashioned, I ’m well aware— and 
I,’ for one, would not trust Miss Bell’s life, if there 
was a question of that, in Iiis hands.’ 

At this the mother, suddenly seeing a vision 
of Isabel, her youngest, the only one remaining 
that was wholly hers, in the charge of an un- 
trustworthy doctor —who was an old wife, as 
she knew in her secret heart- - and perhaps swim- 
ming for her life with no Letter succour at hand, 
gasped ami was sileuL not knowing what other 
word to say. 

At this, Isabel’s voice suddenly rose from the 
other end of the table, where she sat shielded 
by the urn and teuput, the hot spot in her cheek 
gradually cooling down. ‘Uncle John says that 
the doctors^ must have kiiowm these poor folk 
caine by their death in no just way,’ 

‘Eh, what’s thisT cried Mrs ilysart, ‘Unde 
John P she repeated with an intonation which \vas 
not quite respectful. She did not think her 
brother-in-law was a Solomon. ‘It is just like 
him,’ she said indignantly. ‘ 1 am no great lover 
«;! doctors, as you all know ; but to think of a 
set of, men, with an education and all .the advan- 
tages, conniving at a crime 1 Ko, no ; you’ll not 
tell me that.’ 

‘I’m glad you do us justice so far/ said the 
young doctor, ^ But he was a little subdued in 
tunc.. . ‘It is ju.st one of the things that the 
vulgar are sure to say/' ■■ ' 

Isabel recovered her spirit in the face of oppo- 
sition, a wholesome and natiiml dlect. ‘I don’t 
know who you call the vulgar,’ she cried, ‘^■but 
I thijik it was quite' reasuiiable what ITnclq John 
said. Ail your leaiming is to make you see in 
a- moment what has happened.' When I tell Dr 
Bogle, whom you think' so Uttle of, that I have 
"a headache,, he says; “Fes, It’s from so-und^so, 
qnd ^-and-aa/’ And if ypn that are ao much- 
clevem‘ oanxiot tell when a pioor person- has been 
murdered I oh^ that’s' not possible/ 


‘Miss Beil/ said Torrence,^ ‘%vus so frightened 
with me appearing out of the shado\Ys, she 
thought it was Burke himself, and w’us fur oil, 
like an aiTow' flying from^ me, till i came up 
with her, and — showed her it was me/ 

Oh, to taunt her with it ! to Lriunqdi over her 
on the strength of it — sucli a hateful, hateful 
insult I But Isabels courage was taken from 
her, and she retreated, choking with anger and 
shame, behind the urn once more. 

‘But it is very reasonable what she says/ 
said her mutlier, reflecting. ‘ It s nioro reasonable 
than most tilings that come from John .Dysarl’s 
niuckle nioutln— Oli 1 I bn not blaining you, 
Willie, that had nothing to do with it ; but a 
man that is at the top of the tree, and knows 
the human frame as-- 1 know my stocking that 
I ’m knitting : Lord help us I that s far tlie worst 
I’ve heard yet. It just makes the blood run 
cold in your veins ; they must have known i 
How could they help but know, Willie Torrence, 

I ask you ? Oil, man, man, what a dreadful 
thought ! Them that are bred up and iiuinhshed 
and trained upon plieesic all their days ! and 
get a grand character from it, and .so much 
thought of— how could they help but know? 
When tliere ’s dreadful deeds dune of that kind, 
a doctor ’s always called ut the trial to tell whut 
it ’s been ; and will you tell me that they couldn’t 
see it here V 

‘Well, Mrs Dysart, if they were tallied to a 
trial and had their attention attracted to it, of 
course they would know.’ 

‘Their attention attracted! to cold-blooded 
horrible murder 1 ’ 

‘How can I convince you,’ sakl the young 
doctor, ‘ that unless your attention was called to 
it, that’s not /tte thing you would remark 1 
Science is a far grander affair than tlie way a 
man came by his death ; that’s just an accident : 
we must all die, and soon or syne it doesn’t 
matter so inucli ■ to the world. But knowledge is 
most excellent — the very song says that And 
how can we tell what’s to be done for our 
patients if we don’t study and study every nerve 
and every, line ? It becomes just a pas.siun with 
some men — the chief, for instance, wiio is one of 
the greatest surgeons that ever lived. There’s 
notiiiug^ in the ivorld so beautiful to him or so 
engrossing, or such ti grand pursuit, as anatomy. 
And when you Ire wuitcliing him and liearing him 
speak, and seeing him trace- out, let us say tlio — -- 
But no; I, need not put names to the things to 
you, for you would not understand, and you 
would perhaps be horrified ; but it ’s better than 
any play upon the, stage, it’s grander than any 
exhibition-— you watch wdth your eyes loupiiig 
in your head, and your ears tingling, and are 
just carried away 1’ 

■ There wuis a little pause, for the young doctor 
spoke as an enthusiast, and enthusiasm has 
always the power of silencing the objections and ' 
impressing the - minds of onlookers, especially' if 
they , are’. women,' ' It was not till after an interval, ,. 
recovering herself with a nod of her head in 
half -sympathy and admiration, that Mrs Dysart; 

,‘1 am not saying but what that's' 'kaie. 
There ’a a great power in a clevt^r man’s litteranee, 
though: it’ is a gruesome subject.' ; And I’m hot'- 
blaming you, that are maybe only a 'student,/ ’ 
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Willie — tlioiigli yoLi are a passed docturj are you 
not?' I 

‘ Oil ay, I ’m a jiassed doctor/ lie replied with , 
a lialf-laugli. _ i 

^ Well:' but a student still, al\va3's a student, I , 
suppose, ill these terrible ways ? for they suy 
more is found out every day. But Willie, allow- , 
ing for the Professor that might, as you say, be ' 
carried away by his subject, or the students that , 
might have" their heads turned, after him— my 
man, there must be some cool-headed reasonable ' 
person, sa}" a colleague or an assistant or some- j 
thing, that would have his eyes open and j 
would know. Will you tell me that there would : 
be no one that would have his attention attracted, , 
that could take a wonder where all these poor ^ 
tireatiires came from, and would hioiv ? Oh, doiPt | 
tell me that, , Willie Turrence 1 for it would give j 
me a poor, poor opinion of the doctors to whom | 
we liave to trust our lives !’ 

‘ I thought you could not have a x^oorer opinion 
of them than you have already,’ he said with a 
subdued laugh. 

‘Oh laddie 1 but that’s a different thing, a , 
different thing altogether ! giving a jibe at them , 
for professing to know more than ever was , 
Intended by their Maker, that’s one thing— but , 
to think of them as conniving at a dreadful, 
dreadful crime! — And there must be somebody — i 
somebody that’s not an enthusiast, that would , 
have his brain clear, an assistant, or a dresser, or , 
whatev- er you call it ’ I 

‘A dresser has only to do \Yith patients— and ; 
is cpiite an inferior — and would not dare to | 
have an ox>inion/ Torrence said with a flush of | 
something like auger. ‘The Professor’s assistant, 
would ill like to be put on that level.— But 1 i 
must be going,’ he added quickly, pushing back | 
his , chair 'aa he rose. ‘I’ve no right to be here | 
at all, if I was not very weak-minded and subject j 
to temptation. You’ll excuse me if I run away. ; 
I liave to catch the last coach into Edinburgh, or j 
else walk, and it’s along trail six miles at this j 
time of the night.’ I 

‘ Pear me, you ’ve but little time to catch the ! 
coach/ said Mis Bysart. — *■ Isabel, go you and let | 
him out at the front door. It saves a good bit of I 
road. — Good-night, then, good-uight—we ’ll finish ] 
our argument the next time you are here.’ 

Isabel went out very unwillinghg and^yet not 
without a little tremor of anticipation, into the 
dark passage with her lover, between whom and 
herself she felt that such a bond existed as 
between her and no other man on earth, notwith- 
standing that every sexitiuieiit of her nature had 
been stirred up against him by his unwarrantable 
act She was not surprised, tliough very angry, 

. to feel his arm round her as she stood with her 
face to the door turning the stiff key and loosing 
the' bolts. ‘ Bell/ lie whispered in her ear behind 
iier, ‘-1 in maybe going off to London, to London, 

' do* you hear with a grand opening.^ Will you 
hot give me your hand, and, come with me, and 
be a lady all your life ? I have a grand opening, 
better than I ever Tioxml : and I’ll be Sir 
William,' and you my lady, I give you my wmrd 
for it, before all ’s done !’ ^ 

.■*Mr Torrence,’ said" Isabel with great dignity, 

■He laughed, as she opened the, door quickly 


m: 


into the clearness of the night, sheltering herself 
behind it, and coinx>elliiig him to jiass out : but 
then he linj^ered a moment and came back on 
the step. ‘ Think of it,’ he said hurriedly ; ‘ I TI 
come back for your answer/ Then "leaning 
towards her : ‘ And give me another, mj* boimie • 
Bell, before I go away.’ 

It would be impossible to describe in ivords the 
fury, the passion, the desperation of disxileasure 
with ’which Isabel dashed the door in his face. 
As she stood in the darkness, inside, trying to 
recover herself, she heard his laugh in the air 
as he hurried away. Another ! as if she had 
been a consenting party 1 This insult was worse 
even than the first, and harder to bear. 


SCENTS. 

The sweet and tempered sunshine of a warm . 
September day descends upon the liomuey Marsh, 
It is afternoon, and the shadows are long, and 
fall tenderly upon the great level that rolls away 
to eastward. The land is mellow with the rich- 
ness of autumn, and above its wide and p^eaceful 
loneliness, a vast vault of blue is streaked with 
soft clouds, that grow purx)le toward the horizon. 
And there, beneath the purple clouds, is the sea, 
very blue beneath the blue sky, and bluer for 
the foreground that lies between us ; the brown 
sails of many fishing-boats are burnished upon 
it, and the white ones of others are as the wings 
of gulls cauglit ill a sudden streak of sunlight. 

I stand upon the little village terrace on 
the top of the hill, and drink in dreams from 
the dreamy stretch of pasture-land beneath me, 
whereon even the red cattle and the hiuulreds 
of white sheep browse and crox> sleepily. Beside 
me is the ivied crown of an old stone 'gateway 
that still pretends to guard the forsaken town 
as it used to guard it hundreds of yeai‘s ago ; 
through its uuissive arch I can see another old 
towiGrise— a dark pyramid out of the xiale plain 
— some three miles away. But that, too, seems 
to be usleep)— asleep, as the grim old gray fortress 
on the marsh that was yet alive enough once, in 
the days when the sea hipped its sides, and it was 
tiio port citadel of the nourishing town ’ux)on 
the cliff. It is a tit land for dreams. 

In the a])ple orchard on the slope yonder the ■ 
voices of children sound merrily. Their brown 
faces and rough heads hob up and down behind 
the blackberry hedge ; their baskets are full, for 
they have been out all the morning bkekberrying 
in the lanes upon the crest of the downs, on the ■ 
breezy levels where blackthorn and bramble grow 
along the dykes, or the rough roadside. ^ - ' 

Cue little fellow, with- hair golden as the’ 
golden harvest- hind, and eyes like blue v^eimioas. 
in his sunhuriit little lacc, scrambles '• down ■ 
through the hedge in such a - liurry that his . 
basket’s contents lie in a jnomeiifc spread itpoir 
the green bunk. The fists go ^ up into tire blue' 
eyes' at once and the pretty face is contorted, . 1 
cannot bear to see a child in tiouble, and T am 
fain to try and comfort this sore,-; .distress. A 
bright penny brings, a wondering, satisfactipii back 

best of friends, gatheripg up the Mtofruit xntp' 

, the tiny basket, mid plucking more from the, top- 
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most boughs of the hedge, which Tommy is very | 
pleased to iuive brought down to his level I 

Evening descends upon the marsh. Tommy , 
has gone home to tea, leaving with me a siiiall j 
trophy of blackberries, in token of frienclsliip, | 
and a tiny sprig of sweet jasmine plucked from ' 
his nmtlier’s cottage porch. 

I wander down upon the marshland, wanner 
and richer than ever with reflections of the 
oimsefe that smids many hues upon the wide 
paiioraiiia of cloudland from its lump of fire in | 
the w^esfc. Beside the quiet stream, curtained 
with tall rushes, home of the lapwing and mom*' 
hen, 1 lie down beneath a gnarled old lliorn'tree 
that the wdml has bent towards the east, and gaze 
into the downy breast of gray cloud above me, 
just wanned with the distant sun-setting. The 
voices of the ehihlren follow me still ; but they 
smite upon niy ear as from a far distance, and 
the scent of the blackberries, hot from the sun 
in wiiicli they have been ripening all day, seems 
to me somehow as the scent of a pinewood in 
the warmth of a soutliern summer. The gray 
marsh lies spread around me, and the white sails 
stud a faint blue sea beyond the yellow line 
where pasture and shingle meet, and the pale ' 
silhouette of Dungeness B'oreknd melts into the 
sky afar. But it is none of these thingvS that I 
Bee— the voices yonder are voices from a shadowy 
past, and I am a child once more myself. 

Seated on the lich moss of a forest glade, I 
watch a clear mountain streuiu ripple past me 
over gray lichened stones, and around boulders 
upon which the pink saponaria makes a carpet ; 
blue gentian and frail soldanella grow in the 
moist mosses, ami a sober canopy of dark pines 
Spreads itself shelteringly over my head. 1 am 
a child, and a merry one ,• but 1 am a child- 
mother, a little mother to a large and motherless 
family of brothers and sisters— dear ones, all lost 
or scattered now — and whom I gladly see grouped 
once more about me as we play at twig-<lolls in 
the Alpine woods. We have a Inige family of 
them, ranging from two feet to two inches long, 
only two-prongo<l fir branches, stripped of their 
leaves ; but they are fatlier, mother, aunts, and 
eousius to us, and emlowed wfith as marked char- 
acteristics us the families of our acquaintance. 
I laugh aloud, and as I laugh I hear the cattle- 
bells ou'^the Alp above my head, and I remember 
that it is dimier-time, and jump up to lead my 
brood out across the bilberry and wild rhododen- 
dron to the hot sunlight of our C(jttage above tlie 
blue lake. For are only up the mountains 
on a holiday, a needed holiday from the pleasant 
heat o! our Italian home below. 'What good 
times we have had there, too, beside tlie blue 
Meditemuieaii, amid the chestnut woods that 
fringed^ the sides of the ravine, and beneath the 
stt)ue pines on the crest above our white villa ! 

^ty hmiil strays to my bosom, where Tommy^s 
spray of jasmine lies within my dress. Swiftly, 
in a wide ami sudden flight, my spirit dies across 
seftH, and i am on a broad English lawn, where 
a hammock swhigs beneath lofty elm-trees, a 
weeping willow dips into a pond full of water- 


red brick house. 1 feed my cheek ilu.sh and my 
heart beat, and there are strange sounds in my 
bead, and I sigh — a quick soft sigh. But that 
dream fades very quickly. Perhaps it was never 
anything but a dream — a sliort, sweet dream of 
a short, sweet English summer ; the one English 
summer — and the one holiday— of my busy, 
happy youth. 'For somehow, ere the leaves turn 
russet and golden on the English beech and 
birchwoods, I am back again on tbe trelliscd 
terrace of our white Italian villa, where I am 
mother and sister in one ; and the children are 
picking grapes in the vineyards and blackberries 
as big as mulberries in the hedgerows, and ches^t- 
nuts in the amber glades, and there are no sounds 
at all but those laughing voices that have alway.s 
echoed through my life. I listen to them gladly, 
thankful that no dream, however sweet, lured mo 
from tliein while they called* I listen to them 
without surprise, so natural does it seem that 
they ehouhl be there. But slo\Yly — slowly they 
change, and become less dreamy, more and more 
vibrating j and I know at last that tliey are the 
voices of the village children floating down to 
me from the apple orchard upon the slope, and 
^tluit I am alone tipon the wide Sussex marshland. 
"The thin line of Dungeness Foreland passes once 
more into my sight, and the sails upon the greens 
and piU'ides of the English Channel ; and my 
heart grows a little cold as I S'ce that the twilight 
is falling, and that the marsh is sombre — as I 
realise wliat it mitjht be in the long winter when 
the sunlight and the summer have fled. 

A little cold, but only for a moment. For if 
the sunlight is less gay than it used to be uu the 
vine-trellised terrace beside the Mediterranean, 
or across the blue of the Alpine lake, the beau- 
tiful silence of the brine-brushed marshland, that 
is serene in its strength as a strong life at its close, 
fits best for me now ; and if the voices that made 
luusic in the noonday are liushed, their echoes 
rise up still, and call me blessed, and I am not 
alone. 

, ' Good-nigbt, good-night ! ’ shout the children on 

the slope. 

I And the best of my dream has not tied, though 
T crush the jasmine spray in my hand as 1 rise 
iroin the ground, and though i have forgotten 
the blackberries among the ruslies. 
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A WnSTEaN EAILROAB BKETCH. 


By WiLUAxr Atkcitson. 


lilies, 'a long broad walk is flanked with sun- 
'iiowers and holy hocks and tbe nch 'red roses of 


'dowers and holy hocks and tbe Hch'red roses of 
••England.', . Somebody stands beside me, somebody 
mU a; spray of jasmine mto my liand,, plucked 
, from , the -^cteeper-elad ■ veratuhi avoutul the old 


anvo chaptbeb — CHA i\ i. 

LnoYi> Frbemak, C.B., liad just turned in for the 
night. Having turned in, lie could not very well 
turn over ; for his coucli was not extensive in 
area, nor was it a bed of down by any means ; 
briefly, it was a mere luiuuuock swung from the 
rafters of a den about ten feet square. This 
dmi was one of three cramped apartments which 
comprised the entire ^barracks/ the other two 
being dining-room and office respectively- .Upon 
the* outer door of the barracks (for so hud Lloyd 
Freeman, O.B,, christened his headquarters) there 
was fastened, in striking contrast to ite rud^ 
surroundings, a magnificent brass plate^ hpon 
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wliicli, in artistic letters, liad been hammered 
the legend : 

*HORTHERN INDIA AND AFGHANISTAN RAILWAY. 

OFFICE OF 

THE SITi^EEINTENDBNT OP CONSTRUCTION.* 

Ill the lower left-hand corner of tliis brazen sign 
could be deciphered, in very much smaller letter- 
ing, the words 'John Smith, St Mary Axe, E.C.’ 
— which showed conclusively that, like Lloyd 
Freeman, C.E., the brass plate was not a product 
of the HiniaL\yas, 

However, this story is not designed to treat of 
the Himalayas, nor of the N. I. & A, Enilway, 
beyond intimating to the reader that Mr Freeman 
was at the period in question the designer, 
builder, and promoter of that stupendous piece 
of international engineering. 

Lloyd Freeman, C.B., was at the head of liis 
profession — or professions, for he combined civil 
engineering with splendid executive ability as a 
railroad manager — and was still on the youthful ■ 
side of forty. Though an Englishman by birtb, 
he was a citizen of the Avorhl at large ; for had 
he not constructed railroads within the shadow j 
of the pyramids, and through Canadian snowc? 
When a lad, had he not carried a surveyor’s rod 
and line through Russia? And, to iloat and 
build the Northern India and Afghanistan Rail- 
way, had he not resigned the cliairmanship of 
the Melbourne and Western Australia Trunk 
Line ? 

His last undertaking lie proposed making the 
greatest of all his works, both in its execution ■ 
and its results. The latter even Plis Excellency | 
the Viceroy could foresee, and glowing words of 
praise from Calcutta secured from Her Majesty’s 
Government a ' C.B.’ for Lloyd Freeman. 

But the decoration was now a year old, and 
for the same space of time operations on tlie 
K L & A. Railway had been practically at a 
standstill 

The Ameer was not so friendly towards the 
enterprise as he had at first been ; consequently 
the stockholders were slow to advance payments 
on their shares, and capitalists wdio were nut 
already committed fought sliy of Lloyd P’reeman, 
C.B., and his ' colossal railroad folly,’ as they now 
dubbed the Afghanistan project. 

As a natural sequence the great engineer and 
manager was discouraged, and was in a quandary 
as to whether he should continue miy longer 
with the company after the expiration of his 
two years’ eonti‘act — an epoch which would arrive 
in less than a month. And ytd Lloyd P'reeman 
had many friends — men of influence and wealth 
—who believed him to be the greatest railroad 
man alive,^ 

Freeman had just managed to forget liis anxie- 
ties- in a comfoAable nap, when he was aroused 
by his servant,, who redit the odorous oil-lamp 
and tlieii handed his master a telegram. Usually 
telegrams received at night were laid aside till 
morning ; but in this case the clerk, a trusted and 
' Well-paid young man, presumed^ upon his own 
judgment, and instructed the coolie to awaken his 
. master at once. Freeman tore off the envelope, 

« rubbed his eyes, and read as follows : 


■‘-New York, ' ■ 

Mai; loth, 1890. 

‘Lloyd Freeman, 

Headquarters, N. I. & A. Railway, 

British India, 

TYfl London and Aden. ‘ 

‘Our new road, the Chicago and North Pacific, 
'will be completed and ready to operate in three 
months. We are looking for a general manager. 
It is a rough new country, and there will be 
plenty of hard work. Will you take hold? If 
so, name your own figure for a five years’ con- 
tract, and say when you can come. 

Jay Vandijrgild.’ 

Now Jay Vandergild 'was the richest man in ; 
America, and controlled more miles of railroad , 
than any other one man in the entire world. I 
This offer, therefore, .meant a great opening for 
even so successful and well-known an expert 
as Lloyd Freeman, CVB. The Superintendent of 
Construction was perfectly aware that he would 
have to drop his in the democratic Re- 

public: but ‘C.B.s,’ or even ‘K.C.B.s,’ counted 
for nothing alongside professional recognition, 
almost unlunited po%ver, and a princely salary. 

No. If he could honourably extricate himself 
from the N. I. & A. Railway enterprise, the O.B. 
might remain behind until he should again find 
himself within Her Britannic Majesty’s dominions. 
So he dashed off the following telegram : 

‘The Earl of Bombay", K.S.I., 

Chairman, N, 1. & A. Rail way, 

99 Old Broad Btreet, London. v 

‘ Two millions will be required at once to carry 
on one year’s woik. If not forthcoming, it will 
be useless for me to remain with the company. 

Lloyd Freeman.’ 

In forty-eight hours a reply arrived : 

‘Lloyd Freeman, O.B. 

‘ Money market tight. Suspend operations and 
report to the company in London. Bombay.’ 

Upon receipt of which Mr Freeman, with a ■ 
liglit heart, penned the following : 

‘The Earl of Bombay', IC.SJ., 

London. ■ 

contract with your company expires on 
the 31st. I shall not seek to renew it. Will 
report with hooks, papers, &c., by first steamer. 

Lloyd Freeman.’ 

‘Jay Vandergild, 

New York. 

‘I will accept the position, and see you in New 
York not later than August 1st We can arrange 
terms, &c., then. Thanks for the ofler. 

Lloyd Freeman/, ; ' . 

It Yvas early in September Yvhen a special train 
pulled out of that great Western metropolis, 
Chicago, over the tracks of the new railroad, 
which Yvas nearly completed. This tx*aih. con- 
sisted of an ordinary coach and the private car 
of Mr Jay Vandergild, the railroad king und the 
financial backer and practical owner of the Ohi-'^ 
cago and North Pacific Railroad, drawn' by a 
monster locomotive. , ; " ' . 

Within the boudoir car were Mr Vandergild 
and his ■ private secretary, Mr Lloyd "'Efeeinan , 
(without the O.B.), and a .confidential telegraph 
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operatOT, Till of vvlioni were einbarldng upon an Eroeman speedily became acquainted with such 

. *■ .P . . 1 Wn wTGhwfi TA V4‘r,fnTi niTfi iniipirh: 


insnoction trip over the new railroailj preparatory subordinates as he wished to retain, and vmickH' 

’A * ^ n IV- t!T>r\n7'csc»nA f.VlABP whAAV hf» hali 


to oDenin'^ it UP to the public under the manage- appointed others to supersede those whom he felt 


meut of Mr Lloyd Freeman, As the Chicago and he could not implicitly trust. And not only so. 
North Pacidc was a trifling matter of two thou- He resolved, at the outset at kast,^to interview 
saml four hundred miles iii length, the meiubers and Icnow personally e^erj^ engine-blinei, fiieinan, 


of the inspection party had a good weelvs work conductor, brukeiuan, switcliiuaiij biidge-ientler, 
A 1 . 1 - _.L ^ and section-man on the entire railway. It was 


before them 


Nothing of particular interest occurred on this j a big job, but by degrees the general manager 
trip, except that they were joined at St Paul got through it. 

bv Mr ■dedwav Parker, the chief engineer. .Mr i On the 1st of October the Chicago and North 


Parker was a good-natured clever little Yankee, 'Pacific was to be thrown open to the public, 


who, in a<ldition to the professional information i and the event wa.s to be celebrated by a trip 
he was able to impart to Chairman Yandevgild over the road, in a magnificent train, of the 
and his new chief, enlivened the trip by his queer I Governors of all the States and Territories; 
BtoriGS and dry humour. " ' througli Avhich the 0, & N. P. passed. 

Freeman took a liking to little Parker from the i On the last day of September Lloyd Freeman 
first, and the chief engineer felt tlint he need have ■ sat in his private office, not quite satisfied with 
no fears about the decapitation of liis own official ' the arrangements for the opening. Labour was 


not so plentiful iu the far North-west, and there 


On the return trip, Freeman and .Parker left ' had just been some heavy rains, which rendered 


the train at Medicine Hat, a point which had ^ it necessary to carefully watch all rivers, eretdes, 
been selected as the headquarters of the Chicago ' and bridges. The road was laid out, for working 


been selected as the headquarters of the Chicago and bridges. The road was laid out, for working 
and North Pacific Bailroad, for the simple reason ' purposes, into four divisions--two east and two 
that it was exactly midway between the terminus | west of Medicine Hat—each under a competent 
on the Pacific coast and Chicago. superintendent. It was the divi.sion immediately 

Here Freeman %vas introduced hy Mr Yander- west of headtimarters which it was niost difficult 
gild to all the subordinate officials of the road, | to properly man, and it was this division, too, 

after which the millionaire bade his now general ' through which flowed most of the normally 

manager a formal farewell, purposely within the ! small streams which became dangerous after 
hearing of all the aforesaid subordinates. heavy rains. 

^ Mr Freeman, I take pleasure in turning over ‘Telegraph to every station to put out a sign 
to you this valuable property for your best efforts, : for bridge-tenders at good wage.s,^ sai<l Freciiutn 
You will have entire and absolute control ; and as to his telegraph operator. 

long as you fulfil your Xiart of our contract you j This was (iariy in the morning. Late in the 
will ^have^ the unqualified support of the Board j aiteiaioon a clerk in the outer office brought 

in New York. Goo<Lbye, Mr Freeman. Good- | the general manager a canl, upon wliich the 

day, gentlemen.’ j clerk liad written' the name of a caller. Tlii.s 

The groat man shook liands with .Freeman, and ‘ was customary when, as was frequently the case, 
made a swecqn'ng wave of Ids hand in token of the caller knew nothing of reading or writing, 
adieux to the ofchei\s. Then he stepped aboard .Freeman read the name on the card two or 
his palatial car and left Lloyd Freeman, General three times, but the best he could make of it 
Manager, in sux>rome control. Avas : ^ Yoimg-inan-proud-of-his-horscs.’ 

Now, to ^ a railroad ofiicial fresh from a trim ‘What’s this, Saunders?’ he asked of the clerk. 
London ufiico, and used to the superb manage- ® A joke or some crazy man ?’ 
nient and condition of an English rail- ‘ Imlian, siiV said Saumlers, rvith a grin. 

.roach the iu?udquarters of the Chicago and North ‘Oh, well, show him iu ; but leave the door 
Paeific at Medicine Hat Avquld undoubtedly have open, Saunders, for that sort of cattle smell 
appeared crude and depressing in the extreme. rather strong as a rule.’ 

Tliere was nouglit in siglit but the car-shops. In a moment the entrance was darkened by 
the locomotiAm sheds, and two or three rows of a gigantic figure which found it necessary to 


’ appeared crude ami depressing in the extreme. 

. Tliere was .nounht in siolit but the cav-slu 


Tliere wusLUOUglit in siglit but the car-shops, 
the locomothm sheds, and two or three rows of 


shanties (each one a precise duplicate of Hs neigh- j stoop to pass the doorway, and there stood before 


wliich provided - offices for the general manager With arms folded and head erect, the Indian 
.and other offickils. ^ was solemn as a judge as he slowly explained tlie 

■Lilt Lloyd Freeman just arrived, from object of his calL 

the Afghrm irontier of India, where his immediate ‘Young — man— -want— job,’ 

surroundings rVere^inuch more discouraging, and ‘Oh/ said Freeman, keenly eyeing Ins visitor. 

. wh are he was fiA'e times the present distance from ‘That’s the ivay the wind blows, is it? Weil 
: that great bugaboo of ■ practical railroad men, “young man/’ what sort of a job would you 
•‘thejkard/ was not disposed to criticise. the like?’ 

. physical appearance of the little railroad' settle- Freeman was inclined to treat the incident as a 
■ ' on the prairies, strangely christened Medi- joke, but the Indian never flinched nor changed 
\\ He - had' seen the property, reyiewad .nis attitude as he replied, connecting his Avords 

I which the rmlroml was to serve, Avith difficulty. . . 

I wateli— watoh briJge-iwatcli i 

Jj anu SinSw, oest of alL tliat to tlio KTiB’iin'naofa _./»■* 


IK'-' 


Asw.liese of Bil, that to develop tile business, creekr-yonng maa— he kao%y, flood— when flood 

O^«e-yoang man watch-yoang mau-wan|- 
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But Freeman .Bhook his head, 

‘Look here, “young man T don’t want to hurt 
your feelings, hut when there’s any watching to 
be done I prefer white men. If I ’m not greatly 
mistaken, you and your people rertuire a good 
deal of watcliing yourselves. No, I ean’t employ 


The Indian did not ai^gue or whimper ; ho 
simply stalkeil out of the room as majestically as 
he had entered, 

Down on tiie platform, however, lie met Med- 
way Parker, the chief engineer, who had on more 
than one occasion been able to make good use of 
Young-man -proud-ofdiis-horses. . Parker had lived 
on the frontier among the Indians half his life, 
and knew the red man pretty well. He prided 
himself on tlie fact that he could distinguish a 
good honest Indian from deceitful trash. Parker 
knew better, too, than to waste his breath upon 
high-fiown Indian names. 

'‘Hello, Slops 1’ he said cheerily. ‘You look 
down in the mouth. What ’s wrong V 

‘Oh, WL*]],’ said Parker, after listening to the 
Tndian^s story, ‘Mr Freeman don’t understand. 
You come with me.’ And the engineer trotted up 
to the general manager’s office with ‘Young-man’ 
at his heels. 

‘Mr Freeman,’ Medivay Parker said, ‘you 
have grievously disappointed a Mend of mine.’ 

‘Not intentionally, Parkex*,’ replied the chief 
official, not noticing the Indian, who remained in 
the outer office. 

‘No, I judge not,’ answered Parker, with a 
smile. ‘ You probably wouldn’t think of me in 
connection with my old Mend Slops 1’ 

‘Slops'? Slops? I do not forget names, 
■hut’ — r—. , , . 

‘There again, sir, you would not connect the 
name of “hSlops” with so patrician an Indian 
cognomen as “ Young-man-proud-of-his-horscs.” ’ 

‘Oh !’ exclaimed Freeman, as some light 
dawned upon him. 

‘Yes, .«ir ; the fact is I have come up to put 
in a good word for Yonng-mati, &c., whom we 
ordinarily call Slops. He’s a pretty good fellow, 
Mr Freeman ; trustworthy I have found him. I 
think you miglit trust him with a bridge.’ 

‘And the fact is, Parker, that I have no use for 
Indians, Hindus, Afghans, Chinese, ]\laori, or any 
kin fired trash when ill ere ’s any tru.sty work to be 
done,’ 

‘But, my dear sir’ 

‘ No ; listen, Parker, I have no wish to appear 
doubtful of your judgment, nor (as I toll 
“ Young-mau-and-his-horses”) do I want to hurt 
the feelings of the black man or the red man 
any more than those of the wdiite man. But I 
have had sad experience. I put a Maori in a 
signal box in Australia, and he got two trains 
trying to pass each other on the same line of rails, 
with, I need hardly say, disastrous rewsults. To 
humour a big Afghan huulowmer, I employed an 
Afghan as a pointsman, and the scoundrel got 
drunk and ditched a construction train. You 
must excuse me, Parker.’ 

‘ Pardon my persistence, sir,’ said the engineer j 
‘but 1 happen to know that pool’ old Slops is 
' itry ing hard to keep but; of mischief and gain an 
honest livelihood. That ’s a good deal to say of 

^ /‘No, Parker, no. Not now of all times. Later 


on, something -sinix^ler may be found for your 
Indian friend — why, there he is in the next 
room. See here, Young-man !’ 

The Indian entered with the same firm step 
and erect head, the same stolid ex|)ression on his 
painted face. 

‘Mr Parker, here, has been recommending you. 
I cannot consistently emjploy you as a bridge- 
tender, but I ’ll not forget you if something ojrens 
that you can fill satisfactorily. In the meantime, 
Young- man, accept this as a j)roof that 1 am 
acting from no ill- will.’ 

Lloyd Freeman, wdio was good-hearted and 
generous clear to the core, tendered the Indian 
a five-dollar gold |)iece. 

But Youug-man-proud-ofdus-horses shook his 
head and muttered, ‘ Young-man—eani wages — 
want job,’ Then, as majestically as ever, he 
glided from the office. 

This little episode soon got bruited among the 
railroad employ eesj who commended the general 
manager for his good sense in refusing to employ 
‘niggers and Injins when there’s lots of honest, 
I deserving wdiite men.’ But later on, when Lloyd 
I Freeman turned his attention to these white 


employees with a view to securing better dis- 
cipline, these same deprecators of ‘ niggers and 


; Injins’ forgot to speak so well cf the chief official 
of the Chicago and North Pacific. 

But Medway Parker, who hated to see a good 
Indian sent adrift, because he knew the last state 
of a red-skin wdio has once done civilised work 
and gets back to his old life is worse than the 
first, concocted a job on his own account for 
Slops. Parker ga^'^e him fifty dollars and told 
him to look up) and buy for him a pair of Indian 
p)Oiiies, -which Slops wixs to break in for driving 
in double harness for Parker’s little nieces in the 
East. And, as carto-hlamhe in the mutter "of 
.selecting and purchasing horses is the greatest 
compliment that one could well pmy an Indian, 
Medway Parker -won for himself the lifelong 
gratitude of Yonng-man-]proud-of-his-horses. 



KAFTA, AN ARABIAN BE^nURAGE.- 


There are probalil}^ hut fe-\v peopole who have 
over heard of Kafta, and yet it is to a temporary 
scarcity of the prlant piroducing this beverage that 
owe tlie introduction of coffee, Kafta is much 
in repute amongst Arabians, espeeially in the 
vicinity of Yemen. It is obtained by boiling the 
leaves and stems of the plant kno-wn as kat. The 
1,)otanical name of kat is Oatha edulis. .The first 
to describe it scientifically -^vas tbe Swedish bota- 
nist Forskal, who, after travelling extensively 
ill Arabia and Lower Egypt, died in, the former 
country in July 1768. In honour of the dis-, 
coverer, some ol‘ the early botanical authors have 
referred to the pilant as Gatlia forskalii. ^ It is a 
glabrous tree or shrub, belonging to the Spindle- 
tree family Celastracece, growdng about ten- feet 
in height, "and having rusty-coloured leaves not 
unlike thovse of the strawbt^rry tree. .Although 
it is distributed in the interior of Eastern Africa ‘ 
from Abyssinia to Port Natal, It only .Beeins to 
be cultivated in a systematic .^maimer . by the 
Avftl-iinifTPi. Thfi.sio hittpsr -nlant it. in the .• same 


Arabians. These latter ptot it in the same' 
ground as their coffee. • ’ - ’ . ^ ^ ‘ 

According to a re^eht writer,, the cultimtion 
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Beeuisj to require vsonie care. Propagation is 
ejected hy cuttings, uiiicli, once planted, are left 
for tliJ'ee years, care being taken to keep tlieni 
manured and watered and the ground free from 
weeds. At ilie end of tliree years all llie leaves 
are taken off ; and during tlie next year the plant 
puts fortli a young growUi, winch is collecpA 
and sold in bundles’ under tlie name of Kat 
Moubarreli. This is considered au inferior qual- 
ity. The following year the branches put forth 
new leaves, and these are cut and sold under tlie 
name of Kiit Methaiii. This production is more 
esteemed. The tree is then allowed to rest for 
three years, when cutting is again recommenced. 
Anotlfer writer tells ns that Sabliarc Kat, which 
is [mt up in bundles six inches wide, is considered 
superior to j\Iuktaree Kat, which is put up in 
bundles about lialf the size. It would tlierefore 
seem that Moubarreh is synonymous with Mule- 
taree, and Methaiii with Sabbarc, so far as kdt 
■ is concerned. 

. Kitt seems to occupj^ a position in the social 
. econoiu}^ of the Ai.’abians similar to that held by 
the kola nut among the West Africans, and Kava- 
kava among the Fijians, Every visitor upon 
entering good houses is presented with twigs of 
kilt, aiul the floors of the rooms must to European 
eyes present a somewhat disgusting appearance, 
for, after chewing the leaves, the visitor throws 
upon the 'floor not only the stalks, but also those 

g U'ts of - the leaves which he has not swallowed. 

otta, who travelled in Arabia in 1837, tells us 
that he was presented by one of the sheiks of the 
country with a luinclle of branches of kat, accord- 
ing to the rules of politeness of the iieople. Ho 
ascertained that the leaves when chewed had an 
agre(5able exciting action, which imparted the 
desire to spend iho night rather in quiet conver- 
sation than sleeping. He expressly states that he 
thought tlie kind of excitation and the lovely 
dreams provoked by the use of ktU extremely 
pleasant He gives an account of its virtues, 
which much resemble tlio.se of coca leaves ; in 
fact, messengers in Aralna who have, any hard 
journeys to undertake use kat much in the sanu'. 
way as the -natives of the Cordilleras do the 
coca plant Bo invigorating is kut, that it is 
said the Arab soldiers who chew the twigs are 
able to stand sentry all night long without foel- 
' ing in the least drowsy. 

When* fresh, the green bundles are said to 
smell very agreeably ; and the leaves are by some 
eqnsidcred strongly inebriating ; but the intoxi- 
cation does not last for a long time. This latter 
statement, however, has not been allowed to go 
-unchallenged. ^ Ko true Mohammedan will ]>ar- 
take of • intoxicating liquors, the use of them 
being forbidden by the Koran. A synod of 
learned Mussulmans was therefore cohveiied ,* and 
as a result of .their investigation, decided that 
askafta did not impair the' health or impede the 
obsiu'vance uf .religious duties, but only increased 
hilarity and good-humour, it was lawful to use it. 

By some it is said to have been employed fronx 
tinje immeiimrial ; but other writers contend that 
its, use is not of very andent date.'-. It wm un- 
doubtedly used long before tlie Arabians indulged 
‘.in The latter, a sixfoenth-century writer 

tells tts, resorted to in Aden ^lion, indhe 


iiL 




cafleiiiG, the. active principle of tea and eoflee, 
and to which these heverages owe .so large a 
portion of their exhilarating influence, is totally 
absent in the leaves of kat 'llioy have beeii 
more than once analysed by eminent chemists ; 
but none of them liave been able to tracer a 
vestige of this important alkaloid. 

A regular commerce is carried on with the 
product fresh branches being bi'oiight every 
morning from the mountains to the contiguous 
towns. The increasitig business in it, especially 
in Aden, is plieiioinenal. Assistant-siirgeon 
Vaughan, Port Surgeon at Aden in 1859, speaking 
of the gi’eat predilection that the Arabs have for 
kat, mentions that the qiiantity used in Aden 
alone averaged about two liundred and eiglity 
camel-loads annually ; and that the exclusive 
privilege of selling At, which is farmed by the 
Government, produced a revenue of fifteen hun- 
dred rupees per year ; whilst in 1877, Captain 
Hunter stated that in the previous j^ear twelve 
hundred camel-loads of kat found their tva}’ to 
Aden ; and that ciglit thousand rupees were paid 
for the privilege of collecting duty on the eom- 
■inodity. ..■■■ 

The leaves, beyond being chewed and boiled in 
water, are sometimes boiled in milk ; and as the 
infusion i.s bitter, honey is added to it to render 
it more palatable. 

For the purposes of commerce, the twigs are 
made up into clo.seIy-presse.d ].)undles of diflereiit 
sizes, according to <[uiility, the best kind being in 
bundles a foot or fifteen inches h>ng, each bundle 
consisting of forty Blender tudgs tied togetber; 
with strips of fibrous bark. The value a 
bundle in Aden is said to be aliout thretqienee, 
whilst at Yemen the price is said to vajy from 
sixpence, to eightpenec. 


TPEKING THE FLOWERR 
Out in the country, where two roads met, 

A cottage with open door I found ; 

The board for the evening i-neal was sel:, 

The good wife bustled bu.^ily round. 

It was homely and plain — but oh, so sweet, 

Yith rose and lavender freshly culled, 

And there, in a cradle, just at iny foot, 

A beautiful babe to sleep lay lulled. 

I sat me down, with a bidden right, 

And a sense of comfort over me stole ; 

The board, though liomcdy, was clean and white, 

And flower.s were upon it — set in a bowl 
And the good wdfe said unto me, her guest, 

As she twisted the blooms in the bowl so brown .* 
like to turn what are freshest and best 
To the siile where the man of the house sits down.* 

I looked at the flowers — ^so white, so red j 
I gazed at the liappy-faced busy wife, 

And, ‘ That is a nice idea,’ I said ; 

, ‘ ‘ X wish we could carry it all through life. 

For the world would be a far happier place, 

^ And many a glint through the darkness loom, 

^ If we ** turned the flow^ere’* wnth a tactful grace, 

And showed the glory instead of the gloomd 
4 ' NaknIE ToWEE-^O’BOHfOGHUE^ ■ 
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. ENGLISH CHARACTER-W.RITEi{a 

Thw principle of evolution or development is 
as plainly discernible ill literature as in other 
departments of human activity, New literary 
forms arise — the tree, as it were, puts forth fresh 
branches — but the principle of growth permeates 
the whole. Examples are not far to seek. The 
periodical essays of Addison and Steele, and of 
the host of followers and imitators who trod 
in their footsteps, added a new province to the 
world of letters ; but the eighteenth-century 
essay, as it may distinctively be called, w'as a 
development of two previously existing forms 
of prose composition. Its beginning was a little 
uncertain and confused. The element of news, 
to which at first Steele gave prominence in the 
Tatlcr^ was soon felt to be out of harmony with 
its surroumlings, and was accordingly dropped. 
The two leading features of the essay proper, as 
found in the Tittlei\ omitting the earlier numbers, 
and in greater jierfection in the fSpectato‘}\ may 
he roughly described as moral rellectiou, and the 
portrayal of character and manners. The foianer 
is descended from the moral or Baconian essay 
of the seventeenth century ; and the latter is the 
developed form of the Character-writing which 
was of old so popular a species of composition. 
The eighteenth-century essay by means of iiction 
and anecdote jaade this kind of portraiture 
piquant and personal. The * Characters/ on 
the contrary, were general in their reference, 
and wei'e written in a series of short, pointed 
sentences. The chai'acteristics of classes were 
described under such generic titles as ^a drunk- 
ard/. *a scold/ ’La good wife,’ 'a publisher/ and 
so forth. ' ■ . , ' ’ 

One of the earliest writers of Characters was 
Joseph Hall, Bishop of Norwich, the ^English 
Seneca/ who essayed successfully a variety of 
forins >.pf prose and verse composition. His 
■ Oharackrs of Vertms and Trices contain eleven 
of ' the former' and fifteen .of the latter. They 
are vigorously written,, and show considerable 


power in the description of human nature in 
its strength and weakness. The character of 
* The Hypocrite ’ is thus unsparingly summed 
up : ^ In brief, he is the stranger’s saint, the 
neigliboiir’s disease, the blot of goodness, a rotten 
stick in a dark night, the poppy in a cornfield, 
an ill-tempered caudle with a great snuff that 
in going out smells ill ; an angel abroad, a devil 
at home ; and worse when cui angel than when 
a devil.’ ■ ■ 

Bishop Hall’s book was followed in 1614 by 
the CharactevH^ or JFitty Descriptions of the Pro- 
perties of Siuulrif PerbWh% of Sir Thomas Overbiiry, 
the unfortunate victim of Somerset and Lady 
Essex, This book, a small quarto of less than 
a hundred pagGvS, became at once highlj^ popular, 
and rapidly went through a niunher of editions. 
It increased in bulk as it increased iu favour, 
for to the original contents many additions were 
made by various anonymous writers. The book 
that in 1614 had only twenty-one characters, 
contained eight years later no fewer than eighty. 
Overbiiry was a graphic but somewhat vulgar 
writer. *The Tinker/ ^A Courtier/ ‘The Fair 
and Happy Milkmaid/ are some of his titles. 
In the first named occurs an early use of a plirase 
which gave rise a few years ago to a great deal 
of unnecessary discussion : ‘ Bo inarches he [the 
Tinker] all over England with his hag and 
hagijaffe; his .conversation is irreproveable, for 
he is ever lueiiding.’ ‘The Milkmaid,’ although' 
tainted by the conceited style — in the old sense 
of the phrase — that was then so nnieh iu vogue, 
is pleasantly written, with an occasional touch 
of poetical feeling. ‘ She rises,’ we are told, ‘ with..-.. 
Chanticleer, her dame’s cock, and at night makes v 
the lamb her curfew ,* ’ ‘ When whiter 'evenings 
fall early, sitting at Iter merry wheel, she sings 
dehance to the giddy wheel of fortune j V' and : 
lastly *. ‘ Thus lives she, ami all her care is, she 
may die in the spring-time, to have , store of 
flowers stuck upon 'her wincling-sheet/ Th,e‘: 
Courtier is described in a aeries of hpigraminatic 
sentences: ‘He knows no man that is not gene- 
rally known p ‘ He Mlowa notlung , biit^, * 
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stancy, nclniires nofcbing but beauty, 
nothing hut fortune.’ 

Several books of Cliaraeters followed Over- 
bniy’.s work in rapid succession, including one 
by Nicholas Breton, the poet. But the next 
work of this kind of any importance was the 
Microcomograj-jhy^ written by John Earle, Bishop 
of Salisbury, and published in 1028. In five 
years it went through six editions, and has been 
reprinted more than once during the present 
century. The contents are very varied, and the 
author is never dull. The manners of the lime 
are vividly painted in a strain of goocl-luunoured 
raillery, not unmixed with satire, with many 
touches that show the writer to liave been a very 
acute observer of the customs and doings of his 
contemporaries. 

Among the Characters are ‘A Young Baw 
Preacher/ ^A Self -conceited Man/ ‘A Tavern/ 
«An Old College Butlcr/‘‘ A Player/ ‘A She Pre- 
cise Hypocrite,’ ‘Pauhs Walk/ ‘An University 
Pim,’ and many more. ‘ Paul’s Walk ’ is a lively 
description > of th.e busy scene then daily beheld 
within the walls of the old St Paul’s Cathedral, 
The middle aisle was a recognised promenade 
and meeting-place. There, merchants trairsacted 
their Imsiness, courtiers and gallants exhibited 
their newest and bravest attire, gossip and scandal 
were circulated, servants were hired, and pifdc- 
pockets plied a profitable trade. ‘The noise in 
it/ says Earle, ‘is like that of bees, a strange 
humming or buzz mixed of walking longues and 
feet : it is a‘ kind of still roar or loud whisper. 
It is the great exchange of all discourse, and 
no business whatsoever but is here stirring and 
a-fo{)fe.’ Even while divine service was being 
performed tlm promenatlers continued their pro- 
ceedings. The usual time for waildtig in St 
Paulk was an hour or so in the morning, and 
from three to six in the afternoon. As noon 
approached, the crowd of busy idlei's melted away 
in search of dinner at their own homes or at the 
neighbouring ordinaries, until only the diniierless 
were left, who paced out the interval in the 
aisles, and were said to have ‘ dined with Duke 
Humphrey/ in reference to the tomb of tlie ‘good 
Duke Humphrey’ of Gloucester, which was sup- 
posed to be' in the- cathedral, 

The ‘ Univerwsity Dun’ will be recognised per- 
haps' by some reaclera as a not unfamiliar figure. 


be at door, it is a sign suilieient; ; but the absence 
of this is supplied by the ivy bush.’ ^ The first 
Cdiaracter in the book is that of ‘a child.’ ‘His 
soul/ says Earle, ‘ is yet a white papei* unscribbled 
with observations of tlie world, wherewith, at 
length, it becomes a blurred note-book,’ lliis 
simile occurs in more than one of our ohl authors, 
and Shakespeare, in King John, speaking of a 
child, says : 


The hand of time 

Shall draw this brief into hr Imge a volume. 


‘ He is'a gentleman’s follower cheaply purchased, 
lik own monftv Ims hirod him ‘ f-Je is a <'*Teat 



for his own money has hired him ;■ 
complainer ,of scholars’ loytering, for he is^ure 
never to fiml them within, "and 'yet he is the chief ' 
cause many times tlmt makes them study,’ And 
in a similar- vein the. Bishop goes on- to describe I 
how some men choose their rooms- on purpose to- 1 
avoid the dun, and- think- that chamber the best 
that gives -tliem -the elearest view of his approach, ' 
that by shifting, Kinr off meirkarn to shift in ^ 
the world, and that the, only place to mollify him ^ 
is , the buttery,; where he wilt run . tni- his ' debtdr 
i 'long score foy liquor, for' ‘he is one^ much 


t|iane, and, though rather ‘coarse, is % very 
The ^Tavern’!' and its frequented; are 


The MicrocQsmograpJig was followed many 
books of Oharactm’s by writers now altogether 
unknown or of little importance, htost of their 
contents show the same characteristics. The 
Characters are hit off in .short sentences which , 
try hard to be epigramnialic ; some are aiot with- 
out humour, and many are often interesting for 
the light they throw on the manners and popular 
habits of the time. Of the books that were / 
published within a few years of Bi.'^hop Earle’s 
work, the best perhaps were the Pictiuw Logventes^ 
by Wye Saltoiistall, 1631 ; and A Sfravge jl/dn- 
mor 2 jihQsU of tramfoTmed into a JPildcrnme: 
Deciplimil in Chameten, 1034, by a writer whose 
! name is unknown. As the times became more 
troublous and party feeling ran high, imniy of 
the Characters published began to havci reference . 
to the political and eiadesia.sfical strifes that wore 
agitating the country. In a little book of Char- 
aefers and Elegies by Sir Francis Wortley, 16-16, 
may be found the cJjaracters uf ‘liis llnyal 
Majestie/ ‘A\n Antinomian, nr A]ial)aptisticail 
Independent,’ ‘A Jesuit/ and iUliors of a similar 
kind. In The Times Antdomised, 1647, by T. 
Ford, are ‘A (/cood King/ ‘Itebollion/ ‘Warre/ 
and others having obvioiis reference to eiUTent 
events. 

Between 1647 and the end of the .seventeenth 
century some thirty books of Cliimn/tcrs were 
pulJislied ; but few were of any importance, and 
emnneration would be tedious, Tlie author uf 
one of these books, Ricliai’d Flecknoc?, ha.s been 
made unenviably famous by Dryden’s bitter 
satire. In the second volume of Hamuel Butler’s 
Remains, as published by Thycr in 1.77)9, there 
are over a hundred Characters ; and besides these, 
sixty-six additional characters are io.st to the 
world among the yet impubllslied Remains of the 
author of Hudihms. Among the latter is a char- 
acter of a ‘Stationer/ as publi.«hers and book- 
sellers were then called. It is writ ton in the 
spirit of the famous saying, ‘KowBarabbas was 
a publisher.’ ‘A Stationer/ says Butler, Ms one 
that lives by books, and understands nothing of 

them but the prices He abuse's those mo.st / 

(like- other cheats) that ha gdim most by, aiulTike / 
a disease destroys those that feed him and m 
this- strain . of; vilification the whole article is ■ 
written. 

' The writing. of Characters practically died ouii 
with the close of the seventeenth century. The ' 
exhibition and. discussion of the idiosyneraadeis ' 
of individuals .and of classes became a . leading:® 
feature of the periodical essays, and as these went ' 
.put - of popular . favour, there arose, the Euglisfr" f 
novel, in ' the . modem sense. of tlie term, ancll*' 
charaeter hecahiia/ 


.jliarncter became an importaat item in the stoefc '' 
. m4rade of tim novelist The etudent of modern.® 
^ .exhibited -|n fretidn, cannot. 
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THE BUEDEIS^ OF ISABEL. 


of lack of material ; lie may range from Yielding to br 
to Thackeray, and from Jane Austen to George last.’ 

Eliot, and this surely will give him ‘ample room ‘How do you know Sir Walter Scott used to 
and ver'.Te eiioindi.’ say that?’ asked Euphemia with a touch of cliild- 

like phpie and wonder on her face. 

” ‘ How do I know ! I ’ve read it, of course, • 

THE BURDEN OF ISABEL.^ my dear,’ said Isabel with a look of wonder in 

OHAPTEE IIL-THB BLACK TULIP AND THE LILY ^ , 

OF THE VALLEY. Yoix always make me feel like a goose * when 

T , , n IT • you’re not here, I rather fancy myself as a clever : 

M.EANWHILE, Isabel Raynor and her cousin of person ’ 

Euphemia Suffieid wandered in the sunny garden. " ^ My dear Phemy !’ exclaimed Isabel, ‘it ’s not 
If they were not ‘ in maiden meditation, fancy ngPt of me to make you feel like a goose, heeuinse: 
free,’ as they walked along the gravelled paths you are not a goose at all, but a very bright, ■ 
with their arms about eacli other, they at least ’dear, clever little song-bird ! ’ 
appeared to be. The dowers were late tiiat year, 'Oh, it’s nice of you to say that, Bell !' said 
and Whitsuntide was early. Tiiere was not a Pheiiiy, iiugging her cousin's arui. ‘I like it, 
hint of rosebuds; but the garden was gay with you prow, though I dou t believe it s true.’ 

.“ ill 1 L 1 1 I s'>all blame myself very much if anything I 


,0 break the neck of the day’s work before break- 


THE BURDEN OF ISABEL.^ 

CHAPTEE III.— THE BLACK TULIP AND THE LILY 
OF THE VALLEY. 


the hi.st of the blooms of spring, especially with 
beds of tulips, for which Suiiield bad the love 
of a Dutchman. Fragrant and beautiful, how- 
ever, as were the dowers in the freslmess of the 


may say should somehow^ make you think poorly 
of yourself. Forgive me, dear. It is onl}" my 
schoolmistress way, which I am afraid I can’t 


morning, they seemed but sweet and illustrative very easily get out of, to ipiote hooks I ’ve read 
notes and comments on the beauty of tlie two and to name authors I happen to he interested 
maidens that walked among tlieiu. A fanciful in. I’ll try not to do it, my dear.’ 


young poet wlio afterwards saw the young ladies 
together in other scenes called them the .Black 
Tulip and the Lily of the Yalley. Had lie seen 
them together on that particular morning his 
iioreate fancy would have appeared less forced ; 


‘ I wish you were not a schoolmistress, Bell.’ 
‘What would you have me be? A mill-girl, 
or a milliner, or a telegraphist?’ 

‘ Bell ! you know well enough it is nut neces- 
sary that you should be anything but a lady.’ 

‘ Merely to be ii lady, dear,’ said Isabel, ‘ is not 


for, with the prodigal suggestions of the garden an oceupation by wliicli you can make a hundred 
about them, Isabel, in her dark dress and with and liffcy pounds a year ; and to be a sehool- 
her rich dark beauty, indeed seemed the luuuau mistress is.’ 


i-mbodiiueut, express and admiiublQ, of tlie know wluit I mean, Jiell,’ .said Enphemia. 

Black Tulip of Dumas’ unfortunate and long- ‘l-'dLer always says lie luiis more lor iis all 
a- • 1 I, 11 1 A ; T j L' than he knows wliafc to do witii. Why don’t you 

sufermg hero~tall and strugh , w^th a mil ,vithus altogether 1 I daresay father would 

and goigeoiis •'"P • "bile the tail Lupliemia, .,ml fifty y, yy^r for your- 

sinaii and sjlph-uke, and arrayed in wiiite, ‘ 

looked by contrast with her as the complete <My dear Phemy, 1 know Uncle George is the 


realisation of the shy and tender Lily of the best and kindest and inost generou.s man in the 


Yalley bloombig in its sheath of green. 


world. He is too good, but- 


Y’^ell, the fact 


The Black Tulip and the Lily of the Yalley I tjau’t endure to be idle, and I like to earn 
were in close personal contact 5 but their medi- hundred and lilty for myself ,in my owir 
tations, to juilge from their aspect, were wide way.’ 

apart. Tsaliel, ‘moderating her naturally stately 'I can’t undm*staud,’ said Phemy, ‘why you 
gait to Euphemia’s convenience, paced along with want to be so independent. It’s not like a girl 
a serious, not to say sad, countenance j for she she added, wliile she blankly felt and 

J’elt that her uncle Harry, to whose coming she vaguely resented that Isabel was stronger, deverer, . 
had looked forward with so lively an interest, uiore resolute than a woman had any right to 
if he did not absolutely dislike her, held his be. It was absii].*d--and in a sense improper—, 
liking in abeyance, as if she wmre primarily under hi a "vvoinun to strive to provide herself with 


stepped as to a measure, and let her bright eyes then, Bell, you wouldn’t marry a man with ^ 
rove carelessly round, now and again whistling uioney unless you had money too ?’ - . ^ , . ; 

; , exeailenb imitatious of the episodical and sleepy ' I should prefer to have some money of my ' 

. ' ■ , notes of the garden birds, drowsy after their own,’ answered Isabel, as if she were delivering 

' early debaueli of song. . opinion which she had seriously pondered,. , 

^Oh, I do love to be up early in the summer- ‘But I think that “in that connection,” ks the., 
time I’ exclaimed Euphemia, in her happy care- Americans say, it would not matter much if I' 
’tesuess failing to remark her cousin’s serious had money or my husband had money, or w'^' 
abstraction. ‘ Don’t ymt, Isabel don’t both had nothing but hands and heads to provide 

‘ J ’ doj my dear,’ answered Isabel smiling on a living. , Marriage, you see, is dike no other , 
hen'; ‘I like to be up early all the year round, relationship ? it is'-^ok it should :be^ I think — 

-It’s -so pleasant;, as Bir Wafter Scott used to say, not' the joining of two pOTbhs' together, but the;, 

C)prytfshtreserv<5dmt3ieUaited.^t^tos«fAm<?>i'ics» plete person.’ , ’ d.,. 
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CH^lMBEES’S JOUENAL. 


‘Like a hoolv and an eye, 1 supiK)se?’ said 
' Euplieuiui. 

‘IE 5 ’oa like to pnt it like tliiit, niy dear, 
answoretl ; aiid tlifiu shu coiitiiuied 

serious exposition uf her view of nraiTiage. ‘So, 
you see, what the one has belongs to both, and 
what the one wants the other makes up. There 
can be no (piestioii of mine or thiiie, of different 
interests, if they are properly matched--- that is, 
I suppose,’ she added iialf-musiiigly, ‘if they 
truly and unreservedly love each other.’ 

‘ What a (^ueer girl you are, Isabel 1 ’ exclaimed 
Eupbemia. 

‘Am 11 Perhaps I am,’ said Isabel with 
resignation. 

‘ How you can think of all these awfully wise 
things, I can’t make out !’ 

‘1 can’t help thinking of “things,” as you call 
them, when I ’m alone.’ 

‘Well,’ said Eupliemia, returning i3i triumph 
to the point of conviction she had at first wished 
to make, ‘that’s what I tell you: you’ve no 
business to ])e alone. Father alwcays says it’s an 
absurd shame that a clever, handsome girl like, 
you should not get mariied.-— -Tell mo now^ i^>ell 
hear, just between our two selves, why you won’t 
’ accept George?’ 

‘.Eeally, Phemy dear, that is a plain ques- 
tion 1 ’ 

‘Don’t you think him nice? Don’t you like 
, him P urged Phemy, 

‘ I like him very much ; but ’ 

‘Do you, like any one else better?’ pursued 
, Phemy. 

‘ That ’s not the question, my dear,’ said Isabcd, 
evading the ])oint with a light laugh. ‘To 
think,’’' she e.xclaimcd wdtii another laugh, ‘that 
all my serious lecture about marriage has been 
thrown away ! Don’t you understand, my dear, 
that in iny view" a girl must not only like u man, 
but understand and admire him, anl sympathise 
with his ambitious very much, to be ready’ to 


‘Now, yoiiTe not serious,’ said Euphemia with 
a pout; ‘and I wmu’t tell yon the kind of num 
I could love very, very much.’ 

‘ Oh, do tell me that, please, Phemy dear,’ said 
Isabel, relieved and gratified that confidence w'as 
HOW" to be diverted to the other side. 

‘"Well,’ said Eupliemia, hugging still closer 
her cousin’s arm, ‘the man I would love very 
much must he like my dear father. He may 

be as old as he likes’ 

‘ What V said Isabel. ‘ Seventy or eighty '? ’ ^ 
‘No ; not quite so old as that. I think thirty- 
will do. He needn’t be -^’eiT good-looking — 1 
don’t think I care for good-looking men : they ’re 
so much taken up wdtli theiuselve.s and their 
hair and tlieir moustaches — but he must be veij 
good and very kind and veiT generous.- — But 
there ’s the breakfast bell : w"e mustiiT keep 
mother waiting. I’ll tell you some other 
time.’ 


CHAPTEE IV.-— THE TAMK l^HILOSOPHER. 


spend all her life, with him? I couldn’t marry 
George — though it’s impertinent to say that. 


George — though it’s impertinent to say that, 
since he has never asked me — but 1 couldn’t 
marry hiui, because I don’t think I could spend 
all my life with him.’ 

‘ But,’ said Phemy, ‘ don’t you think you cuiiid 
have an affection for a man you didn’t admire 
in those other ways?’ 

‘Oh, affection!’ said Isabel; another 

thing. But I think I give all my affection to 
my famiW— to uncle and aunt, and you and 
George. You may have an affectioix for a person 
you wouldn’t cai'e to marry.’ 

‘ George hasn’t asked " you vet, Bell,’ said 
Eupliemia, with a clear intention in her tone, 
‘but depend upon it he will ask ymu.’ 

’ ‘You- don’t mean you will teirhimP exclaimed 
Isabel in a hot Hush of maidenly alarm. ‘If you 
• tell him, Phemy, what I have' said to you in 
confidence, X will never' foruive vou 1 ’ ’ ■ 


i'Cl’*''' , V, 

te'i;." 


• ‘ tL, ' ' 


; confidence, X will never forgive you !’ 

„ ‘X won’t ^y anything to , him about it, my 
I dear, said Phemy. Don’t' be so afraid. But 
do'.teU me one thing more:, what Jdnd of man 

'../ ■ mbel, howevm*, evitkn% .tliouglit she- had 
I'‘Coul4n’t respect a younger mah/ . J 


When they entered the breakfast-room, the 
household was already assembled for morning 
prayers, and the master of the house sat in his 
place at the tabic with the prayer-book before 
' him, and the unopened letter-bag and tlie uncut 
muriiiug paper ready to ids Irand. Isabel and 
her cousin dropped silently into vacant seats by 
the door, and the function went on, Isabel, 
it must be confessed, feeling and showing con- 
siduraVde preoccupation : she was familiar with 
that kind of thing twice a day at schutd. The 
I prayers were decorously and feelingly rerul, 
j while Tumiuas, who was a privileged' client of 
I the house, and who had been Ixrouglit up in the 
i JMethodist; communion, interjected at eveiy pause 
I of the master a fervent ‘Amenl’ and then the 
I men-servants and maid-servants trooped out with 
I a cheerful countenance to the day’s duties ami 
I relaxations. Then also i\lr vSuffiehl turned with 
; alacrity to the letter-bag, to which he and his 
wife alone possessed a key. He opened it while 
the family took tlieir places at table, and Tuiimias 
brought in the hot dishes. 

‘Here’s tw'o for yem, mother, said Buffield, 
dealing out the letters ; ‘ three for you, George 
-—and one o’ them in u lady’s luuid ; that wcm’fc 
do, lad ; three, four, live, six — bless me ! — seven, 
eight for “H. Payuor, Esq., O.IM.G. I” That 
must be you, Harry ; and most o’ them directed 
and redirected.— Ah, Isabel, 'my lass, and here’s 
one solitary epistle for you. H’m 1 seems U> me 
I ought to know’' the fist. Eedireeted twice over. 
Well, there you are.’ 

Isabel took her letter and opened it with mis-,, 
giving. The first -umi’da she read blanched her 
face, to a deathly , shade, and almost made her 
faint with grief, ' pain, and apprehension. But ' 
no one , noticed her emotion—except George, wdio 
always kept, an interested eye on her — because >, 
of the entrance of a guest, and Isabel devoured 
part of her letter unquestioned. , . . ^ > v 

, Mr SufEeld kept open liouse, and a lavish table ■ ■ 
without ostentation ; for it is altogether a mif . 
take to, .suppose that only those who hayednhented \ 
landed , estates and personalty running to five or ' 
six figures have the art of frank and free hospir ’ 
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BUEDE] 

manger may in liis degree ^Dossess it as much as, if 
not more than, the duke. Mr Suffield’s nature 
was lordly, if not ducal ; and the amount he dis- 
bursed in casual largess, as well as in regular bene- 
ficence and undemonstrative hospitality, would 
have impoverished many a man of considerable 
means. Many and various were the H’riends’ 
who dropped in at meal-times when the master 
was known to be at home, but of all, none was 
more constant in his friendly habit than the 
present visitor, Mr Ebenezer M‘Fie. He seldom 
came when Mr Suilield was away — for he seemed 
to know that he was not greatly admired or 
beloved by the mistress of the house — but when 
Suifield was at home he came regularly to break- 
iastr' 

He was a dry and somewhat toothless little 
Scotsman, who "had failed as schoolmaster and 
as editor, and who now lived — it was suspected, 
but scarcely known — on certain meagre earnings 
as a teacher and preacher and on occasional 
^ bans “~or, more properly, gifts— from his gene- 
rous friend Suffield. He was not a very estim- 
able person; but Suffield delighted in him— -in 
his learning and his eloquence. j^Irs Suffield 
unkindly called him ‘ George’s tame philosopher,’ 
and not infrequently hinted that the sole reason 
of her husband’s belief in tlie tame philosopher’s 
wisdom was that he was the only one besides 
himself whom he had ever heard talk : her 
inveterate opinion being that her husband mono- 
polised usually tile conversation of the house. 
The philosopher’s style of speech seemed to be 
modelled on the writings of the late Thomas 
Carlyle ; it was English — of a heavy and involved 
kind — but it was uttered with so abominable an 
accent that it was unintelligible to most people. 
Mr Suilield had given attention to it, and there- 
fore seemed to understand it ; but his son, who 
had not patience to quarry a meaning out of the 
rugged and barbarous eloquence of the philoso- 
pher, did not scruple at times to call him ‘an 
old ass.’ 

‘George Suffield,’ exclaimed the philosopher 
now, fervently shaking hands with his host, ‘ I ’m 
glad to see ye again, hale and hearty, out o’ that 
welter o’ humanity, that roaring loom o’ Time 
they call London.’ 

‘I’m not here for long, though, Eben,’ said 
Suffield, returning his pressure. 

^ Yet a little while — I know, man. But ye 
may abide atnong your own people longer than 
ye at the present thoughtless fleeting moment 
intend. Ye mcty: I hope ye may. The domain 
of the Possible, man, is immeasurably spacious : 
there are no limits to the realm of Hope.’ 

‘Just so, Eben,’ said Suffield, ‘but’ 

‘ Fiddie-de-dee, my dear,’ said his wife. ‘The 
sausages are getting cold ; will you help them ? — 
I much as usual, thaidc you, Mr M‘Fie,’ said 
she^ hi answer to the philosopher’s polite inquiry 
' concerning' her ' well-being. — ‘ Will you sit here ? 
This is my brother, Mr Harry Piaynor ; the 
others you know. — Isabel, dear, that’s a steak- 
and-kiduej pie before you. You don’t look 
well, my dear ; you and Phemy have been out 
. - too early.’ 

‘I’m very well, thank you, axuxt,’ answered 
Isabel^ reco vexing herself with an effort; her 
.letter she had aheady put in her pocket; she 
, feared to finish reading it then. * ^ ■ 


THE BUEDEN OF ISABEL. 


George watched her with perturbed spirit and 
jealous eye : from whom, he asked himself, coxild 
have come the letter which had caused her such 
lively emotion, and which she had crammed away 
unread -from whom but from a lover? And 
yet her emotion did not seem to be of a pleasant 
; kind. Could it be that the lover was ill ? In 
order to hide his perturbation and to refrain 
I from conversation, George opened out The Lanca- 
: shire He found and began to read tlie 

I notice of the play which he had seen the night 
before, and which had been discussed on his 
father’s return. He was quickly interested. He 
I usually affected to despise all except metropolitan 
, journalism, but here was vigorous and fearless 
' writing which he was compelled to respect and 
admire. He could not contain his interest. 

‘ By jingo ! ’ he exclaimed, ‘ here ’s Alan Ains- 
worth going it like one o’clock 1’ 

I ‘“Going it like one o’clock,”’ said the phil- 
' osopher, pausing with a bit of toast near his 
mouth, ‘is a strange phrase of the vulgar tongue, , 

and to the undiscerning ‘eye appeal’s absurd ami ' , ' 

, meaningless. It would be curious to inquire 
concerning its origin — whence and how — by what 
association, concatenation, or linking of ideas — it 
comes to be used to ex^iress the extremity of 
speed, vigour, or abandonment.’ 

That was pro]De.i‘ly regarded as but a reflective 
parenthesis that did not demand discussion, 

Suffield took polite note of it, however. • - 

‘Yes ; just so, Eben,’ said ho ; and then turned 
to his soli with lively concern, and aske<I : ‘ Pitch- 
ing into the play, is he? It’s sure to be well 
done. Read it out, lad.’ " „ 

Isabel, for her part, welcomed this request of 
her uncle ; it would keep curious eyes and ques- ' : 

tions from herself — slie was conscious of appear- ■ , . 

iiig pale and disturbed— it would spare her the 
necessity of making and sharing in conversation ; ■ 

und the interest of the matter might turn her 
mind a little from the trouble that had seized 
it. George read, nothing loth, while his faihei’ 
interjected ‘ ll’ms ’ and ‘ Ha’s ’ of acceptation or 
approval, and the philosopher listened with his 
hand to his ear and with the air of a man who • 

had been in his time a schoolmaster and an ’ 

editor, and withal a critic. The article was what 
is commonly called ‘a slating’ of both play and ’ 
players; and the ‘slating’ was very vigorously 
done, spite of the fact that conceiving both 
players and play London was supposed to be very 
enthusiastic. ‘A noble tragedy,’ declared the . - ■ 
critic, ‘which was altogether unsuited to stage 
representation, has been laid sacrilegious hands 
on by the playwright and the play-actor, and ' 

the result is an indifferent melodrama, badly ' . ‘ 
acted;’ with much more, general and particular, - 

to the same effect. Finally he said : ‘ Of coux’se • 
the play has been hailed in London as a triumph \ .j 
of stage m anagemeut and acting . ; but it is 
reality a tiuumph of pedantry, dullness, and in-* ' ' , 

capacity.’ t ' • . - i . ■ 

‘What do you think of, that?’ cried Suffield y' ; ; 
in triumph, when the imling was ^ finished 
‘That’s just what yoxi were trying' to say last . 
night, I suppose, Isabel ?’ ^ 

‘Just what I was tryiTig to. say, uncle,’: said ^ 

Isabel with a smile. ^ ^ '* 

‘Yes,’ said ’ the philosopher^ looking round, ’ , 
perking himself, and clearly demanding the atten- ; -s ];:t 
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CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL. 


tion of tti(> taWe: ‘tlw joung man wi-ites with ago that we ave the slave."! of Eumom-. About 
great promi.9e-great promwp, iiKleeA’ tln.s play now ; we either accept the opinion of 

‘Mr Ainsworth,’ said young George, ‘if I the groat Babylon bornn on the wing.s oi the 
uiulcirstiiiid liiiii iit would liupo tlitiro is por- nows^npers, or 'V'le accept this young siuiiis 
forruauce there as well as promise.^ opiiiion/ , 

‘No doubt, sir; uo doubC, rny young friend; donH; said young Gkorge piMmipllj, 

said tlio pliilnsoidier. Then, eluding the point dear young sir; said the plnlosopheiv 'I 

presented, lie continued: aie is right. We are question that. You think tluit you doirfc. Tq 
the slaves of rumour. accept ttlike the repu- ali hut a few —and tlieie was a cleai hint in lua 

tation of book or man eye and hivS manner that he considered Imuself 

' ^ Or play; suggested George. one of the few — S^urrent report is irrefutable 

Gdr jday; iicSmted the pM evidence. To see with our own eyes— to hoar 

* Or play-actor, suggested Cteorge, pleased with with our own ears ' 

his success. ' ‘Goodness me ! ’ exclaimed Mrs SufHekl im^ 

‘Or piav-actor, sir; again accepted the pliil- patiently; ‘whose ears slioiilcl I hear wutli if not 
osopher. ‘ We accept their I'epuiation, if it be with my own r 

made in London Met us say’ ‘Ah, my dear lady; crackled on the philoso- 

‘Or made in Germany; again suggested George, pher, now enjoying himself inmien.sely, ‘this 

. becrause.; continued the pliilosojdier, commonly thought easiest of all things Ms of 

without taking account this time of the interriip- tilings hard to be done one of the hardest— nay, 
tion, ‘ w^e are ourselves incompetent to distiagiiisli the hardest of all.’ And so on, and so on he 
between the estimate of ignorant exaggeration and continued, becoining more and more intoxicated 
that of the authentic insight of the few who know with the sound of hi.^^ own voice and swollen with 
what they say, and say only what they know.’ the volume of his own verbosity. 

‘You’re eating no' breakfa.st, Mr said iind his audience seemed to listen willi atten- 


M.VS .Sidheld.—* George, my, dear, see that Mr lion and intere.sL The excellent Builield, how- 
M‘Fie has something ; whereupon Butileld recoin- ever, w*as the only person who toiled after him 
mended the dish before him. ihrough his obscure and .sounding platitudes in 

‘Ah; said the philosopher, ‘I believe that in the single-minded hope of curiyiug away some, 
the great metropolis they call these little things wisdom. All the others were more or less occu- 
saveloys.^ pied with things of livelier and more intimate 

‘Sausages, sir ; .these are sausages,' said young concern. IMrs SutUeld was thinking over her 
George. ‘Saveloys arc, I understand, a Very j arrangements for the day “-and at the same lime 


inferior and vulgar kind of .sausaged 

‘Mixed originally, I think the dictionaries say,' 


giving a ray of attention lo her niece, who looked 
very much less than her usual self that morning : 


Isabel was tempted to remark, ‘with brains— as | George was still considering, half in pity, Indi’ 
Sir Joshua Feyunlds saifl his colours were.’ — j in jealousy, his cousin’s jjreokmpation and depres- 
Theii reinemhering her promise in the garden to sion ; Kuphemiawas chilled and saddened beeauae 
Biphemia, .she said aside to her; ‘I beg your evidently Isabel cherished a feeling for some one 


pardon, clear.' 


I of which she laid refused to let her know ; Uncle 


‘Now;’ said the philosopher, shaking himself Harry was wondering wdiether Isabel added to 
up as if ha were a bottle of medicijie, ‘I call that her faults of self-cmisciousness and conceit that 


- very good ; really witty, and of the true Attic I of sulkiness ; and Isabel herself was thinking of 






flavour. lilod that letter wdhch was burning her pocket, and 

, .‘Oh yes, LsabeU.sa smart girl,’ observed Siifliehl resenting— a.s unkindly and undeserved-- the cold 
genially ; then with , his kindly eye more par- and critical regard under wliich Unde Harry was 
t)ciikrly on his brother-in-law, he insisted; ‘I keopimr her. "The notable thing wms that to all 
say IsabePs. a clever girl’ save td tlie philosopher and Im simple-mimkHl 

..‘^hdoubVsaidlincie.ITarry,while]mslirewdhv patron and pupil,. and to Isabel herself, the veal 
con^dered his niece. centre of interest was Isabel. ■ 

■ . ■, ‘ Please, imck,’ said Isabel, blushing witli ‘ Y'eil, now, my dear,’ said Airs Buflidd at k-imtii 

confusion, and appealing to Sufheld in a low" to her luishund, thrusting into a pause in the 
voice, ‘^don’t i — don’t make me ashamed of ] 3 hilo.sDplier’s di.scourse, ‘ w’e have u great many 
myself I ’ , things to do to-day, and w^e haven’t ‘yet begun 

‘No need, ]as.s; said ' BiUheld.ahmdM to be to do any of them. The uirk and I must see 

■ to things; continued she, rising.— ‘George, my 

Isabel thought there was,, especially with dear, will, you ring the bell ?— If you. mv dear,’ 

'Uncle Harris ,sluw^ eye, which she felt to be said she again to her husband, ‘want to "discuss 

, com ami critoml, hxed 01^^ .She lapsed into the ailiiirs of the universe with Mr M‘Fie, ' 
nil ul silence, on, the, sudden suspicion that she you’d better take him into the garden ’ .. . 

. ..conceited, young ‘My dear. k-Iy,’ said the philosopher; ‘.I and ' 

>\,qn)ati^._Bafcv'hy. did LueleHany.— her .father’s your hnsl)an.d have had Oiir sav, I thinh.’- (As’, 
qwp brother— regard .her so L Why did: he. look ■ matter , of }. fact, Suffield ‘ had . skid nothinc hut ' 
not caily^witlmt affection or, ‘H’ni !’ or-Te-es’ now and then.) ” 

■ -nu A If- absolute aversion V ..The philosopher .rose then and straggled -Oiitf 

' IMk!}! disagreeable a Through the open French window into tlie garden.'’ 



into tlio gai’dem ;- 

imp :< 


f-n, 


t know about Alontor; aimwTOd ' ' ; 

5 a auribusj clever <irea|iu’o; ‘ 

I ..l.M', , , „ ^ ^ ’ .: , 
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ROASTING VJUJMSVS RAKING. 


Strong 311 the wind, but weak in- the legs, I j obvious in other parts of, the house than the 


should think, George,’ said Uncle Harry 


kitchen, the objectionable smell is due to a hot 


shall be back to you in a minute or two, oven, but which has nothing in it — that is, 
aunV said Isabel ; and she ded to her room and nothing being cooked. Bold as the assertion 
locked herself in to read her letter. may be, it is true, that the majority of ovens 

ill busy kitchens are foul — no milder word will 
describe the state. The most delightful practice 

EOASTING VERSUS BAKING. j" Tf r r 

to observe, is, I believe, peculiar to BeFonshire. 

It is a little difficult to give an exactly correct They whilewish the _ interiors of their lunge 
dettnition of the word Baking so far as it con- _ Phis practice k excellent in many ways, 

,1 ^ / . ' s . 1 -x ‘^ 3 d it IS ingenious. I irstly, it makes the ovens 

cerns the treatment of meats; lor _ although its very imich bo; and it is doubtful if ovens 


generiilly accepted meaning is cooking in ovens, ^vould be allowed to get so dirty if they -were not 
it can be shown that joints may be roasted in so dark and tlie dirt so inconspicuous. Then 
an oven as perfectly as (or possibly more perfectly the lime>whiting, wdiicli is the particular ingre- 
than) they can be done in the front of a fire, whitewaBji, is a material approaching 

The real difference between an oven suited or uatnre ot a cteinlectant ; “yway it is not 

■ 1 . n • .1 lavoiirable to smells or odours oi any km u wJiat- 

iinsiuted lor roasting meat is chielly m the pro- j Lastly, it so plainly shows by discolora- 

vision or absence of eflective ventilation. There when objectionable I’esults may be expected 
are other features, to be considered, as will be and the liinewash should be renewed. Any odd- 
explained directly, but the primary variation is man or gardener or boy can apply it, say once' 
this. If w^e take an example in the oven of an a fortnight. Whitewashing the inside of an oven 
old-fashioned open range, we shall have about is as good as lining^ it with tiles, and has none 
the most primitive thing of its kind; and the many objections this latter aiTangement 

results, if we attempt to resist in it, justify whitening oven 

.1 1 , T ^ T . , ^ \ interiors is the practice of regularly scrubbing 

the long-standing pi^judice against oven-cooked j 4 ouldhave a cupboald scrubbed! 

meat, a prejudice which appe^ars to have made Surely the place, limited as it is as regv^rds space, 
up its mind to die hard. The old open-range where w'e complete the |)reparation of' our cooked 
oven is the root of tlie prejudice, although many foods should be wdiolesomely clean, 
of the cheap descriptions of more modern ranges Assuiuiiig, then, that the oven is really clean, 

sliouhl have some share of the blame. "What is further necessary feature is a suitable roasting- 

generally termed (and condemned) as baked meat I a_ very conuiKai and prevalent idea 

is that which is served up apparently saturated ! anything in the ^forin of a tin will 

..1 . . T T . V U V’ T 1 I do to place under the loint, providing its sisje 

W'ltli moisture, and having a peeuliarlv noticeable ....... f Punf -rf 

,, f " T .,1 correct or nearly so, and tliat, oi course, it 

iiavour, dillereut from \YhLit is experienced wuh leaky or imperfect. This idea is a very 

joints roasted in front of tli*^ lire, and decidedly wi-ong one, and accountable for a good deal of 
to its disadvantage. This is meat cooked in an the dillerence betw'een w'hat ^ve may still con- 
oven wdiicli is innocent of ventilation, not scru- tiiiue to call roasted and baked meat. A single 
piilously clean, and with a roasting-pan wdiich pan, after the cooking process has been going on 
favours" the .spitting and subsequent calcination T partially filled with 

of what fatly juices drip from the article being fat, and after a further short period, this 

■cookoil Ifc iB, however, quite possible to get begins to boil mul coiitnums to do so 

1. ‘xi 11 11 i- T 1 practically without cessation until the cooking 

these results with a really good and perfected n'ho oWectionnhl... featnie is that f.at! 


range oven, if carelessly used ; so it wdll be seen 


is fiiiislied. The objectionable feature is that fat, 
wdien boiling, has little bursts of air or gas, 


that another feature exists conducive or other - 1 causing particles to be projected against the 
wdse to good results, and this is the care exercised j highly heated plates of the oven, where it is 


by . the cook. 


I instantly scorched up, evolving the strong and 


Assuming an oven is ventilated, and ventilated disagreeable odour of burning fat so commonly , 

' as' it shouid be, with both an inlet and outlet associated with oven-cooking This action of the 
ventilator-for one will not act alone, neither m termed ‘spitting,’ and when the oven is 

will one .act without the other-then both must 1 n 

..1 . 11,. r, - little showier that lails upon the oven sides. 

be open if jentiktion is sought lor. Supposing Occasionally, especially wbei the oven is allowed 
these to exist, then we may rely upon all steam to become overheated, this occurs to such an 
and vapours driven from the joint by the action extent, that upon opening the oven door,, quite 
of , the heat , being promptly carried away, just a cloud of hot disagreeable vapour escapes. The 
as effectively as if the meat w^ere suspended in remedy for this is to have a double pah — that is, 
frmif of a fire. .This is desmable and good. almost^ the duplicatea of eaclx.otheiv 

Next, w^e may assume the oven is really clean that one is made to fit in a suitable 

■-sweet, in fact; so that if it is heated when manner within the other. (Ihejnre obtonable 
■ , 1 1 • xi idl ironmoimers ami stores in' a variety ox 

empty, it will yieW no odour upon opening^ tlie ^ jg the 

door. Ja assuming this state of things, it is j^wer one is arranged to receive water,' axid when' 

^ to be feared we assume, , toq , much in really it is filled, this water consequently epyelops ihu ■ , 
the majority of cases. < Often and often, when lower part of the upper pan, Ip ^otlier words, 
there is a complaint that odours of cooking are the upper pan rests in ..water during -the time *: 
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that cooking operations are in progress. The 
result of this is that the fat never boils ; and if 
we prevent the • boiling, then we prevent the 
spitting and subsequent odour ; the discoloration 
' and spoiling of the ^ fat being also averted. 

Water reaches a maxinuiin temperature of two 
' hundred and twelve degrees when it boils, and 
this is too low a heat for fat to boil at ; conse- 
quently, while there .is water in the lower pan, 
the fat in the upper pan is motionless, and does 
not boil or act disagreeably. The use of a double 
pan, it will be seen, tends very materially to keep 
the oven clean and wholesome. 

There are a considerable number of people who 
strongly assert that oveii-cooked meat, under tlie 
best of drcumstaiices, with the most skilled care 
and attention and other details, cannot be made 
to equal in ilavoiir and otlier advantages a joint 
roasted in front of a fire. This, as before 
mentioned, is really owing, first, to the influence 
of a rooted prejudice ; secondly, an oven or 
appliances (or care) uiisiiited to give the desired 
results. Roasting in front of the fire requires no 
special care as regards ventilation, choice of pans, 
&c., and is therefore at an advantage in this 
respect, that carelessness or ignorance, is less 
likely -to • have an ill effect. When meat is 
roasted in an oven, the different features dwelt 
upon are essential ; but if these features exist, 
then the roasting is done with less trouble and 
with decidedly less fuel than by the other means. 
The fact of oven-roasting being least trouble is 
testified by the majority of cooks giving prefer- 
ence to it^witliout any other tangible reason. 

It is interesting to notice how long the preju- 
dice to oven-cooked meat has existed, and how 
real and vigorous it has fdways been. Count 
Rumford, wdio may be considered the pioneer 
in regard to improvements in heating and cook- 
ing appliances, was the first to introduce an oven, 
and also, strangely enough, an oven pan, which 
gave the requisite results, equal to the best we 
can get to-day, H.e, as a very capable authority, 
gave out tliat meat roasted in an oven was supe- 
rior in flavour and better generally than that 
roasted in front of a fire. "This was in 180 : 2 , 
ninety years ago, wlien it may be supposed ovens 
and oven-roasting could not have been nearly so 
well • understood, either by makers or users, as 
now. Air W. Mattieu Williams, another higli 
• authority^ and but recently deceased, also pro- 
nounced in favour of oveix-roastiug as the superior 
method. Count Ruiuford remarked, in one of 
Ms lectures, that he .despaired of getting any 
Englishman to believe his ^vords, showing tliat 
he was fully alive to the prejudice in all its 
strength, Mattieu Williams in his Ght'Kwktf^ of 
Cpolmr-^ makes some very telling remarks in rela- 
tion to this, subject. He wonders how it is that 
, beef (when being cooked) is attributed with 
emitting vapours that are injurious to beef, and 
. mutton ~ with vapours injurious to mutton. He 
saya it is to the effect of ’ burning ’ fat .that ill 

, . It is not iiitended to advocate the use of ovens 
' to >he exdusion of front- roasting, for the^ latter 
/'method of cooking joints has no ill features 
/’beyond the greater attention needed and the 

fiwkl be capable of cooking both ways 
Abe time if desired but if ^he 


kitchen is a busy one and time has to be econo- 
mised, then the cook may certainly be trusted 
1 to put a joint in an oven if the necessary features 
to ensure good results exist. 


ISABEL DYSART.^^ 

CHAPTER III. 

The fumes of tliat excitement still troubled 
Isabel’s brain next day. She scarcely lieard 
what lier mother was talking of during all the 
rest of the evening, and the first thing that vxame 
into her mind when she woke was that incident 
in the dark road — tlie big gables against the sky, 
the blackness of the shadows, and the encounter — 
W'liich she thought had marked her for life. It 
seemed to her, as she dressed, that tliei'e was still 
a red spot on her cheek where tliat lml been, and 
that he had put a brand upon her to mark her 
for his property, as the farmers do with their 
sheep. She rubbed it once, more till it did 
really blaze, us she fancied, and again called 
Mrs ' Dysart’s attention. ^ It must really have 
been a bee that stung you, Isabel. WTrat a 
strange thing at this time of year,^ her mother 
■sakh . 

And then there was the thought of what he 
had said at parting. He would come for liis 
answer to-morrow. To-inorrow ! That was now 
this da3% And why should there be such a huny 
for an answer, and what tlid lie mean hy going to 
London? There had never been a word abemt 
it before — going to London ! — when lie was in 
the heart of eveiy thing in Edinburgh, and with 
the greatest doctor in Edinburgh, and so much 
tlionglit of there. Never had siicli an idea been 
suggested till now. To London ! The thought 
made Isabel’s heart heat a little. None of her 
sisters liad gone farther afield than Glasgow, and 
that was Jeanie, whose man Mrs Dysart put 
up with so painfully, and who was never dune 
fiourishing the shops in Buchanan Street and the 
conveniences of a big town before the eyes of her 
mother and sisters. What would they think of 
a London laily that could walk in the parks, and 
see all the grand shows, and the King hiiustdf 
in the streets? IsabeFs boaoiu could not hut 
Hirill in spite of herself with that suggestion, 
But what \vas all the hurry for, and an answer 
to-morrow, and everything brought to a crisis 
in a moment ? The more she thought it all over, 
the more her head went round. Willie Torrence 
had been her sweetheart all her life. That their 
intercourse might come to a sudden crisis at tiny 
moment, had always been a thing possible— biit 
nothing so hasty, so immediate as this. To be sum- 
moned to accede to a sudden proposal, to take liis 
hand and come with him, as if it ivas a thing which 
she was sure to do for the asking, and for which 
slie was quite ready, was in itself an offence 
almost beyond pardon, even if there had not been 
the bold freedom, the ontrage—for so the girl felt; 
it — of the previous incident. What did Isabel,', 
tare if he were Sir William twenty times over, 
and who was he that he should dare to think she 
would take him whenever he pleased to ask her ? ' 
Her.pride and her spirit were all In arms. I f 
; It added- no little to IsabeFs' excitement that 
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ISABEL DYSART. 


tlie young niinieter should choose this day ol all 
others to make one of his visits. He came in 
early in the afternoon, coming through the garden, 

; and' was seen by Mrs Dysart from the window, 
i who exclaimed "at the sight of him, ‘Bless me, 
Isabel — Mr Murray with a gun over his shoulder 1 
What will be going to happen now? the 
voluixteers called out, and even the minister 
under arms ? But that would mean an Invasion 
at the very least, and there no Bonaparty to 
trouble the World now/ 

Isabel was not interested by the prospect of 
an invasion, though her heart gave a jump to 
hoar the minister with his light, active foot come 
up-stairs. W’ll take care o’ it, sir-~I ’ll take care 
o’ it --if it disna gang alT of itsel,’ Jenny was heard 
to call after him as the drawing-room door 
opened ; and Mrs Dysart plunged into the subject 
before the young man had found a chair. ‘Was 
that you, Mr MiU’ray, carrying a gun ?^ she said. 
‘Lord bless me ! I just cried out : “ There’ll be 
word of a new invasion.” But perhaps it was just 
for a day’s shooting, after all ? There’s no harm 
I know of,’ slie added apologetically, ‘why a 
minister should not shoot a bird for his dinner 
as well as other men.’ 

‘Not that,’ he said with a smile ; ‘neither the 
one nor the other — but nothing very cheerful. 

I am going to take my turn to-night in the 
churchyard to watch our gi’aves, that there may 
be no desecration. I liave been up to Mr Philip 
Morton’s to borx'ow his gun.’ 

‘ But, dear me,’ said jMrs Dysart, ‘ there are | 
surely plenty of men without the minister.’ | 

‘And why should the nunister be behind when 
there ’s unpleasant work to do V he askeil. ‘ They 
do not like it, as how should they : and neither 
do I like it : but I would watch night and day,’ 
he said with a hasty rising of colour, ‘before 
that last resting-place of my poor' folk was dis- j 
turbed— if it was to cost me my life.’ 

‘And that it miglit well do,’ cried Mrs Dysart ; 

‘ for you ’re not too strong a man : you should 
mind that.’ 

‘ I am strong enough for my duty, as I think 
every man is,’ he replied; ‘it’s never that that 
harms.’ 

‘But there’s very different notions on that 
point. Here was Willie Torrence maintaining 
with me the other niglit that a doctor’s duty 
was just the other way ; and lie was earnest 
I about it too, as earnest as you are,’ Mrs Dysart 
' said, 

Murray gave a quick unconscious glance round 
i the room, which seemed to him in a moment to 
be full of traces of his rival : he saw them in 
Isabel’s silent air bending over her work, as 
if entirely absorbed in it, taking no notice of 
anything, she who generally was so ready to 
take her part in the conversation. Pie gave her 
a long regretful look, of wdiich she was partly 
conscious, though she never lifted her eyes. 
.//.‘And L’woukl not. say he was wrong,’ he 
- answered with a sigh, - ‘ He ’s an enthusiast for 
; , hia profession, as every man should be. T would 
/ not say he was wrong. But,’ added the minister, 

‘ I wanted you to tell poor Mrs Anderson, if ! 
. ‘you’ll be so kind, I’ve kept a special eye upon | 
' ?to'spot. She will know, what I mean { and all 
> is safe, as safe- as if Iier arms had been about the 
place.’ 


‘Where her little Jeanie lies,’ said Mrs Dysart, 
her eyes filling with tears. ‘ Oh, Mr Murray, you 
know what ’s in a mother’s heart.’ 

‘ I have had one of lay own,’ he said with a 
glimmer in his eyes also. 

How did Isabel know what all that meant? 
She never looked up, did not listen, but kept 
going over in her liead the utterance of another 
voice : ‘ I ’ll be Sir William some day, and you 
my lady.’ Very different — very muck more 
interesting than this dreary talk of midniglit 
watches and of graves — hot with life and ambition 
and excitement, things that make the blood flow 

fast' in your veins— and yet Her eyes w^ere 

on her work all the time, and her needle flying as 
if for bare life : but she felt everything that was 
passing, and the conclusion to which her other 
lover Vas xnaldng ni> his mind. He, too, was 
acquiescing, pxitting her into the arms that had 
seized her so boldly, believing that she was ready 
to follow Willie Torrence as soon as he held up 
Ihs finger. The girl felt as if she could have 
jumped up and cried aloud, and 3:ejectecl that 
bold suit there and then. — To whom? To her 
mother and to the other, who xvas relinquish- 
ing his hopes so easily ? Would they have know'll 
what she meant if she had cried out that ‘No,’ 
only ‘Ho,’ no more, w-hich almost burst from 
her lips ? They would have thought it nerves or 
temper, or perhaps an indignant throiving off of 
every blame from the other — the man she was 
supposed to love. When she rose to give lier hand 
to the minister, and met his wistful regretful 
look, ivhicli seemed to question her very soul, 
her spirit rose in wild impatience, ‘ You should 
not find fault,’ she cried hastily, ‘with them 
that arc not here to answer fur thenisolves.’ 

‘ Isabel 1’ cried her mother in disma}^ 

‘And I don’t,’ vsaid the minister, with a slight 
quivering of his lip ; ‘ I find no fault. I just hold 
by my side, as he holds to liis. We must all do 
that, if we’re to act like Jiien.’ 

‘Bairn, what are you thinking of?’ said Mrs 
Dysart.— ‘ Blie is just a great one for standing up 
for the absent,’ she added, in an apologetic tone, 
as young Murray went away. But she, too, made 
up her mind that Isabel’s choice was fixed, and 
that this great question was to be held in doubt 
no more. They both stood watching the minister 
go through the garden with his gun, involuntarily, 
almost unaware what they -were doing in the 
preoccupation of their minds. Going aw-ay, Mrs 
Dysart thought, carrying witli him all lier hopes 
of seeing Isabel established near her, and in the 
care of a good man. Her heart ivas heav^^ with 
doubts and fears for what might be before her 
child. ‘You will maybe be soiuy some day,’ she. 
said with a sigh. 

‘fSorry for wiiat?’ said Isabel: and then 

she threw her work aside and hastened to her 
room, to put on her blue pelisse and Inirry out*— 
xyhere ? lor a wuilk — for a long walk, she said ' to 
Jenny in the kitchen, — It was such a fine day— at 
this season it was best to take advantage of every: 
SneMay— 

Isabel did take a long walk, aiid .as’ehe came 
back, passed through Mijsselburgh,- ■ where ' . there 
%vere more people than' iisital in the streets, and 
some apparent couimotion wlrich no ‘ 'less- 
unusual. Bhe could not hut -hear some scraps 
of talk as she passed— something ' about a riot 
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ill Edmburgli, and some one wlio would liave 
to dee the'' ‘country— of wliicli she took no 
conscious notice. What did a riot in Edinburgh 
matter to her? If she had thought of it, slie 
would have taken care not to pass by Uncle 
John’s house on her way home : but her mind 
was so full of other things that she never 
remembered this danger, until she liad been seen 
ami hailed from the window, wdiere there was 
generally a watch kept in the afternoon, lest 
Isabel should go by. She was very reluctant to 
be thus stopped, her mind being too full for talk, 
and for hndiiig answers to all Aunt Mary’s 
questions* And wdiat was worse still, here again 
was Mr Murray, to whom she had betrayed 
herself so short a time before, and who met iier 
with the same wistful, lialf-compassionate, half- 
reproachful loolc, as if— which was more ridicu- 
lous than all the rest— she was doing any injury 
to him. But to resist Aunt Mary’s entreaty was 
impossible. ‘I was just wanting somebody to 
send upon a me.s.sage to your niotlier— and the 
minister w^as oferiiig to take it up himself, though 
it’.s a mile or more but of his way.’ 

‘That’s nothing, nothing!’ young Murray 
cried, 

' ‘ You ’re very kind,’ said Aunt Mary ; ‘ but 
now that Easabeirs here, she can take it herself. 
Your mother will be dreadfully shocked, my 
darlin’, and so will you your own self. It ’s just 
awful news.’ 

‘There’s a new edition of the Courant with it 
all in : and nothing but a change in the ministry, 
or rebellion in the colonies, or the King’s serious 
illness, would in an ordinary way justify that,’ 
said Uncle John. He had the paper all crisp and 
new in his hands. ‘I got it as a regular sub- 
scriber, sent out by an express ; and by this time 
that bit slip' of pa]“ier is worth its weight in gold. 
Your mother will like to see it. It’s more 
sntisfactor}^ than hearing of a thing Uke that just 
by word of mouth.’ 

‘What is it, Uncle John V 

‘It’s not said,’ cried Aunt Mary, ‘that ainy- 
body is blamed but just the Professor himself : 
the rlotens were just keen after him : and his 
' house has been mobbed and all his windows 
broken.’ 

‘And they say he will have to flee the country,’ 
the minister added in a solemn tone. 

‘I heard that in the town,’ said Isabel, still 
Indifferent, sqinething about Aeeing the country. 

> But ^ who is it? It cannot be these terrible 
TiillHins, Burke and Hare.’ 

. . ‘Mj dear/ said Uncle John, ‘it’s worse in one 
way, though not in another. These fiends in 
. human shape are safe in prison ; and I in hoping 
they’ll go out from there only by the gallows. 
But to think pf a Professor iu Pldinburgh College, 

• and one of the first .surgeons in the world, and 
ah .elder of the kirk^ and a very respectable 

‘Lord bless us 1’ cned Aunt Mary,^‘it’s enough ■ 
a person mistru^jt the General Assembly 

^ 3 ; ,am in a hurry to get hack,’ said Isabel 
^0pytly. She knew in her inmost soul, that Mr 
would propose to ^ ‘see her home/' and 

oedn the papers— or :so at least" die : 


There wms a little trill of voices all beginning 
to speak at once ; but Uncle John rose U]i in his 
large seafaring jierson from his chair and domin- 
ated tlieni all, waving the paper in liis hand. 

‘ Where do you think,’ lie said impressively, ‘ the 
last of these pair victims was found ?— Isabel ! 
in a box, in a cellar, in one of the grand new 
Edinburgh houses, the house of Stokes, the great 
Professior.’ 

‘Dr Stokes— that all the College folk were so 
jDrond of, and his name in all the papers 1’ cried 
Aunt Mary breathless, 

Murray" said no word ; but he placed a chair 
carefully behind Isabel, as if she might faint or 
fall. 

‘ Dr Stokes ! ’ said Isabel, still uuawakened. 

‘ Yes, I know about him : he is the man that- 

But he is nothing to us. I ’ll tell my mother ; 
but she wull not be caring so very much. — You 
may keep your paper, Uncle John, and I must 
just run away home.’ 

‘You don’t understand, Isabel. If it was jmst 
him and no more ! But there are other.s that 
cannot be forgotten when he’s named. Ob, the 
shame to our College and all our grand doctor.^ ! 
But there ’s more still, more than that.’ 

‘ You see, they must all have known/ said 
Aunt Mary, ‘ not just one person alone.’ 

And the minister shook his hea<l. ‘Knowing 
all they know, 1 feur, I fear/ he stud, ‘they 
must have knoivn.’ 

Isabel’s betid began to clear slowly : it hud 
been confused wifcli so many thoughts of her own, 
and had refused to take in any new thing : but 
now a sharp pang like a knife cut all the web 
of these thoughts and sent them Hying array. 
‘I)r Stokes,’ she repeated, faltering-; ‘I — begin to 
mind. He ’a the chief that — that they all speak 
about : he ’s a great man.’ 

Great hi one way, not, it appears, in another,’ 
said Unde John with solemnity, ‘1 w’oiild say 
nothing if it was only him that was in question",* 
for, as you say, Isabel, my dear, he ’s Jiuthing to 
ns ; but there ’s more, more to think of tlian 
only him.’ 

‘ it ’s that poor, poor woman down by Esksicle 
that I’m thinking of most,’ added Aunt Mary, 
shaking her head. 

Isabel had by this time come fully to Iierseli : 
it had hashed ujion her like a wild blaze of fire, 
lighting lip the whole landscape, wluit they 
meant : but she would not allorv it to be seen • 
how she was moved. *I’ll take my mother the 
paper,’ .she said, holding lierself up rvith a sort 
of dignity, ‘since 3-011 wish it, Uncle Jolm : and 
tell her. 1 am sorry for Dr Stokes, if— if any- 
tiling happens to him, such a great man ; but it ’s 
no— no— business of ours.— I - must not stop 
another moment/ she cried hurriedly, ‘ for 1 lyas ' 
a little late last night, and the days are sbort> j 
and it’s soon dark’ " \ ' I 

‘ If I might see you home, Miss Isabel I’ ' , , i 

Aunt Mary frowned behind Isabel’s back anid 


shook her head. ‘Let her be, r let her Be j, this 
is no the nmmp.ntU 


is' no the moment/ she said. " ; , j 

, Isabel herself took no notice of lus petition ; ' I 
she hurried away, not even hearing him, pre-,, 
serving her composure with a- great effort, but ', 
with a strange singing in, her" ears' ami beating ' 

beiore— to have heard ‘ nothing else disep^ied— '! 
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yet to liave listened without understanding : till 
suddenly it was bi’ouglit home to her what it all 
meant Oh, wdiat would it have mattered to 
her how much or how little the doctors knew? 
What were the doctors to Isabel? or even Dr 
Stokes, though he was the greatest surgeon in 
Edinburgh, and people came from far and near 
to his classes. The doctors must have known— 
she had heard nothing but this for twenty-four 
hours past. But why should she care ? The 
doctors ! What were the doctors to her ? She 
repeated this over to herself with a strange 
bravado, saying the words again and again, as if 
tliat would make tliem true. But her wliole 
brain was on fire, and there was a tightening and 
oppression in her breast such as Isabel had never 
felt before. 

As she set her face to the wind, it came blow- 
ing clown keen upon her, bringing voices upon it 
in broken gusts, Hinging words and indistinct 
phrases in 'her face, sometimes like tlie noise 
of a distant tumult: ‘HeTl have to 11 ee the 
country: he’s been mobbed, and his windows 
broken : he ’ll have to flee the conntry,’ in a 
hurry and roar of many voices. And then one 
small note came in, her mother’s voice, saying : 
‘Thei'e would be an Assistant or somebody and 
then another — oh, cjuite another ! that said in the 
dark — * I ’ll! going to London, with a grand open- ! 
ing — and to-morrow I ’ll come for my answer.’ j 
Then the clamour seemed to rise once m(U‘e over ; 
all the dim landscape, the voice of the crowd : ; 
‘ Ho 11 have to flee the country, flee the countiy, ’ 
flee the country I’ Wliat a wild, huia-ying, dizzy- | 
ing tumult and confusion of sound 1 | 

ll'iis strung excitement yet confusion which ^ 
drove her along took all her girlish fright away ‘ 
when she came again to the dark corner of tlie | 
road. The heavy" sliaclows of the old house had | 
no terrors for her that iiigdit. It was not .so late, 
indeed, as the evening before. The sky was clear 
and still full of lighl, though there had already ! 
risen into it one clear little inquisitive stai’, the , 
very star that had shone into her 'window last i 
' night and reflected itself in the mirror on her ; 
wall. It seemed to have come out now to look | 
after Isabel, to niake sure what she was going ' 
to do. And she was not surprised, though her ’ 
heart gave a jump, when something detached 
itself from the shadow and a figure came forward 
to meet her. There was no jest of pouncing upon 
her tliis time, none of the rough play which had 
been, carried to such unwarrantable lengths the 
night before. Her hands and her feet grew cold 
and lier head hot in her sense of the great crisis 
in her life that had suddenly arrived : but slie 
went on to meet him silently, as if they were 
both figures in a dream. ‘So it’s you/ >she 
.said to him, with a catch in her breath as they 
came together, ‘ Isabel 1 you brought me my 
answer,’ -he; said, • And then they stood and 
looked at each other in the stillness of the twi- 
light : and a confusion of all those strange echoes 
came once more over IsabeFs brain. ‘Will you 
have to flee the .country?’ she said slowly/ It 
seemed the only thing there wa.s to say. 

■ ’ ‘ What do you nieaii—wdiat do you mean ? 1 
am not going to flee the country/ he cried indig- 
nantly, though with, no surprise in Ms tone; - It 
seemed natural to Mnij too, that these were the 
only words she could say, ;:V'\ , _ i ■ 


‘And all the time/ said Isabel, ‘all the time 
it was you : and youjcnew.’ 

‘What are you talking about, Bell? Do you 
want to mystify me altogether? Pm come for 
my answer after what passed between us lUvSt 
night. Are you coming with me? That’s the 
question before the house,’ said Torrence with 
a forced laugh, 

‘They say he has been mobbed and his 
window.s broken ; and he ’s in danger of his life. 
Oh, Willie I are they after you too?’ 

‘ I think you are out of your senses/ he cried. 
‘Give me no nonsense, but an honest answer. 
There ’s great things before me yet : I ’ll make 
a lady of yon, Bell ; you shall have a finer house 
than any of them, and a carriage, and there’s no 
telling what we’ll come to. Just put your hand 
in mine.’ 

‘What is the diflerence between fleeing the* 
country and buriyiiig away to London, that you 
never thought of before?’ she said, ‘Oh, W’ilHe 
ToaTence ! and your mother ? and all of us that 
were so proud of you.’ 

‘You may be as j>roud as you like,’ he cried 
desperately ; ‘a man may make a mistake and 
be none the worse. I’ll be Bir William before 
all’s done. The London hospitals know a man 
when they see him, not like those asses in Edin- 
burgh. 1 ’m safe enough. Come Bell, give me 
your hand.’ 

‘Oh,’ cried Isabel sinking her voice, ‘you were 
never cruel nor an ill man, WTllie I will you 
say you did not know V 

‘ Wliat has that to do with it?’ he cried, dash- 
ing his clenched liaml into the air. ‘I came 
here to ask a question, not to answer one. Bell ! 
ji;st you mind what you’re doing! You’re 
letting your chance slip as well as mine.’ 

‘ I ’m going home to my mother : and I ’ve 
nothing mure to say to you, Dr ToiTcnce,’ Isabel 
said. 


LEFT-HANDED FOLK, 

Why anybody should be left-handed is one of 
tliose matters in which the question is easier put 
than answered. The reason why we are right- 
handed has been met by statements and theoxdes ’ 
more or less plausible. ' In the first iflace, it has 
been shown that the human body is ntd - sym- 
metrical The right lung is larger than the left. 
Tlie live!’, during the inspiration of the lungs, 
swings to the right side, so that the centre of 
gravity of the body is brought nearly over the 
right i‘oot. The weight of the viscera to the right 
of the medial line is nearly a pound and a half- 
heavier than that to the left of it. All tlias, while 
it gives a mechanical advantage to the right arm, 
in working, and to the right shoulder in raising, 
a weight, shows us also wdiy, passively, Mu’dens/ 
are more easily carried on the left shoulder, for ' 
in that case we stoop forward so as to bring the : 
centre of gravity through tlie stronger' right limb. 
Again, it bas 'been pointed out thate the left 
hemisphere of the brain k larger and better 
supplied with blood-vassels than the right,, and ’ 
that, it is the left henikpliere-of ’the braiii which, 
W'oi-king crosswise, > controls the muscles < of the " 
right arm, mid haiKh .Then ■there is'the sword-'.. 
and-shield^’ tlieoLY,, which, ernmidera the earliest 
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condition of man to liave been militant. To 
soldiers, the vital organ, the heart, bemg on the 
left side, it wis thought necessary to cover it 
with the shield and wield the sword in the right. 
True, against these is the wot-nurse theory, which 
supposes leffcdiandediiess to be favoured in youth 
by the fact of the infant being carried most fre- 
quently on the left ^arm, thus giving more scope 
: to the early use of the cluhTs left hand. Fashion, 
Iiowever, is always alert, and to this imperial 
mistress even our limbs must submit. Fashion 
incessantly demands that the right hand should 
have the preference* 

So that, with Jill these weighty reasons why 
we should be right- hand eil, it is marvellous why 
left-handed people should be found at all. Yet 
such are by no means uncommon. The teacher 
of an elementary school who watched the propor- 
for many years, gave it as his experience, 
that, in the rural district in which his school was 
.situated, more than five per cent, of the children 
were left-handed. In these cases the tendency 
could be shown to be hereditary ; and the left 
liand, even to the size of the thiunb-naiLs, show^ed 
itself larger . than the right. It was painful to 
see the attempts made by the left-handed pupils 
to write ami cipher normally ; and, after the 
right hand had been forced into service, the 
result was a compromise, the writer generally 
developing a handwriting inclined neither to 
right, nor left. In the making of figures, botli 
the 3 and the 6 ’were for a time reversed, and 
8' ill some cases formed by drawing the straight 
line down and curving the other from below. In 
the mechanical trades, the Cvirpcnter’s bench, his 
gimlets, screws, and many of his planes are made 
to suit the right hand, so tluit a left-handed 
apprentice is ham li capped, and must either fight 
against N'ature or obtain tools fitted for the left 
hand. An elaborate print-cutter’s gauge for 
measuring off difl'ereut sizes of copper required 
to be driven into the pattern, if made for a Icft- 
Imndcd man is of little value when exposed for 
sale. ' 

But we do not need to go far for illustratioiiB 
of how inconvenient a world this is for the left- 
handed. Purchase a scarf, and the left-lianded 
owner finds the slit, through which the part 
' requires ‘ to be pushed to catch the pin, on the 
•wrong side for him. Let him sit down to dinner, 
and the waiter brings the dishes from which he 
selects a part to the wrong shoulder. Let him 
lift a moustache cup, and he perceives Iiis peculi- 
' atity has not been taken into account. Let him 
attempt to mow, and lie fain would reverse the 
shape of the scythe. Let him learn drill or 
dancing, or ;eiKleavonr to work in harmonious 
eouxbiuatiou, and his awkwardness is for ever 
brought home to him. 

^ And yet, on the other side, the des]jised left 
hand makes good- its claims in many eases to be 
the defter of Ihe two. The fingers that touch 
ivith such nicety The strings of the 
' violin are surely as. cunning as those that move 
the how/’’ The hand, that guides the reins and 

^ , Arbi'S, ’ >Yith exactness the horse. tlirDugli the 

streets is quite as cunning aa, one might 

' ' isn-xr _ t. .1 j.l. i 
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and more specialised, and the difierence between 
our limbs is encouraged, rather than hindered, 
by every pair of scissors turned ofi' at Sheffield, 
by every screw made in Birmingham, and by 
every slap administered to tlie young oflencliiig 
fingers that would dare to shake Iiands incor- 
rectly. 

It is curious to notice the vagaries of humanity 
in cases where no hard and fast line has been 
already drawm. Although mo.st riglit-lianded 
persons put on their coats left arm first, a con- 
siderable percentage thrust in the right first,, 
Soldiers fire from the right shoulder, but sports- 
men are found who prefer the left. In working 
with the spade, a proportion of right-handed men 
grasp the spade -with the left and push with left 
foot and right luuul ; though, when using an axe, 
the same individuals would grasp farthest down 
with the right. The Persians mount their horses 
from the right side, which is the different side 
from that mounted by Europeans, 

The buttons on coats, &c., are placed on the 
right side, and the shed of the hair in boys to 
the left, evidently to suit manipulation by the 
right hand. The great philosopher Newton 
records that at first he confined his astronomical 
observations to his right eye, but afterwards 
he managed to train his left. But there are 
persons who could not do this owing to the 
iineipud strength of their eyes. Strange to say 
the Chinese assign the place of honour to the 
left. At Kunjenyd, in Africa, Cameron relates 
being introduced to the heir-presumptive to tlie 
throne, the nails of whose left hand ha<l been 
allowed to grow to an enormous length as a sign 
of high rank, proving that he was never required 
to perform manual labour, and also providing 
him with the means of tearing the meat which 
formed Ids usual diet, 

Tlie falcon in Europe is carried on the left 
wrist, hut in Asia on the right. The Latin races 
hold omens to he favourable when towards the 
right ; hut the Teutonic races, including our own, 
when towards the left. The Baxou races, as 
masters of the sea and pioneers in the laying of ' 
railways, have imposed their own rules ‘'of 'the 
left side on the French and other Latin races, 
wdio, however, still in driving and riding keep 
to the rule of {he road derived from their pro- 
genitors. The hands of clocks and watches travel 
from^ east to west like the snn, or as we draw 
a spiral from the interior outwards ; and wo 
hand around oiir playing-cards and our hospitable 
bottle after the same fashion, which like fashion 
we adhere to in turning a horse, so that the 
violation of it, or the turning that is, 

against the sun— is considered unlucky. It is 
a curious circumstance how few people ever clasp 
bands otherwise than having the light thumb 
outwards, or coil thread save one way. 

With regard to symmetricality, Nature, when, 
she has a purpose to serve, is nowise loth to 
depart from it. Indeed, there is hardly a sym- 
metrical hiunan,face to be found. The right eye- 
and ear are generally placed higliei’, and the left 
leg is , frequently the longer. Quadrupeds and 
Very young children are more symmetrical •; hut ; 
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African elepluint — avS Bir B. Baker assured the 
writer — works most with tlie right tusk, called 
on this account by the Arabs ‘the servant.’ 
Aristotle declares that motion begins from the 
right, * Wherefore the burden should rest on 
tile part moved, and not on the part moving, 
otherwise motion is more difficult/ He also 
looks on the spiral curves of shells as suggesting 
a right-handed designer. Another ancient philo- 
sopher as>sures us that our dreams are less ego- 
tistical and selfish when we are sleeping on our 
right side than on our left. 

Curiosity was naturally higlily strung when 
discoveries were made of exceedingly ancient 
engravings and sculptures fashioned by cave-men 
at an era further removed from the earliest 
Egyptian records than onrs is from those. We 
have the authority of Sir Daniel Wilson that the 
earliest records of the human race show a pref- 
erence for the right hand, although not so com- 
pletely as that shown in modern times. In tlie 
scarcely so remote Bronze Age, the preference 
still holds good. One has only to look over 
Egyptian, Etruscan, Assyrian, Greek, or Boman 
pictures, engravings, or sculptures, to see that 
man was inght-handed as he is now, and that 
he carried his burdens then, as now, mainly on 
the left shoulder, while his dress and «lecoration 
follow in the same lines as the soldier still wears 
his sword or the shepherd his plaid. At the 
same time shoes made especially for each foot, 
and gloves designed for each hand, have more 
of a modern aspect. Tne sandals of ancient times 
are extremely much alike. Among the humble 
classtis in Scotland sixty years ago shoes for young 
people not made for right and left were pre- 
ferred. 

It is pleasant to be able to record that notwith- 
standing the sinister ridicule of ancient and 
modern language and literature, and tlie antag- 
onist pen and ink demonstrations of doctors, 
there are and have been many eminent left- 
handed individuals both professional and gym- 
nastic, A list of these has been yireserved to 
us through the labours of Sir Daniel Wilson, and 
Charles Reade, the novelist. 


THE BHAWMUT TRESTLE, 


CHAPTEIi II.-— CONCLUSION. 

By the employees of the Chicago and 


North 

Pacific, Lloyd Freeman soon came to be looked 
upon as a good deal of a martinet Perhaps he 
was. But then Lloyd Freeman had gained his 
training and hrst experience as an official in 
England, where, as every one knows, the dis- 
cipline on the railways is well-nigh perfect He 
had topped off his experience by two years in 
India, ' where .the methods of managing railroads 
are semi-military, and where all but a very few 
of the employees are as afraid of an official as a 
' rabbit' is of ,a poacher. 

In the great West of America, Freeman found 
he had a very different lot of men to handle. 
They were not well-disciplined Englishmen, nor 
. were they scai'ed Plindns. They were free and 
independent citizens . of, the almighty United 
States,' and they were ‘just as. good as" the next 
rinaii, and a little better, you bet They were 


intelligent enough, goodness knows. Freeman 
thought a large number of them knew a little too 
much for their own- good, for the benefit of the 
I’ailroad, and for his peace of mind. What these 
‘ birds-o’-freedom ’ objected to most was to be 
‘called down’ by .Freeman for going on duty 
untidily attired or a iniiiiite or two late. The 
locomotive liremeu especially rebelled because 
Freeman insisted upon their" Iiaving the bright 
parts of their engines at all times in ‘dress- 
parade ’ condition. The crisis came when tlie 
general ‘ manager issued an order in which lie 
announced that he would hold the engine-drivers 
personally responsible for the proper attention 
of their respective liremeu in the matter of keep- 
ing the engines bright and clean. 

Muiteriiigs of complaint became general all 
along the line, and when two or three of the : 
engine-men had ‘ walked the carpet ’ (that is, had 
stood upon the general manager’s office carpet 
wdiile that gentleman warned" and admonished 
them) rebellious language became loud and fre- 
j ([Lieiit. Still, the men had a modicuin of good 
t sense, and the older ones admitted to themselves 
that Freeman’s recpiirements wore reasonable, 
j They were receiving excellent wages, the best 
; paid in the country, and they were well aware 
I that the business of tlie railroad was not yet 
j remunerative. Both old and young could plainly 
: see that the general manager was as firm as u 
I rock, and they well knew tluit he had the support 
I of the New York financiers. 

‘ Yer see, boys,’ said Hank Larrabee, a grizzled 
old Western railroader, ‘the old man’s got sand, 
if lie is a denied Britisher, aid don’t yer ferget 
it ! He ’s a stayer from ’way-back, an’ if they ’s 
any pusliiu’ ter be done, yer kin bet yer last pair 
o’ socks Freeman’ll do the pushin’ ! hly ways 
ain’t the old man’s ways, but, mark my words, 
we might as well came ter Freeman’s time first as 
last.’ 

Whicli last remark of Mr Lurrabee’s was as 
true as gospel, and the chances are that the men 
w'ould have taken the old engine-driver’s advice, 
if an unlooked-for disturber of the peace had 
not arrived upon the scene. 

It was in the cold 'weather, a little lief ore 
Cliristnias, and Lloyd Freeman wa-s in the 
bustling Pacific coast town of Portland, Oregon. 
His business was over for the day^ and he wma 
strolling along the briiliantly lighted streets of 
the town, gazing in the gay windows of the 
stores, if haply he might thid some little knick- . 
knacks which might serve as Christmas gifts 
for the officials who hud so far loyally supported 
him in his onerous duties. 

Freeman was looking in a jeweller’s store 
window, when he became aware that another 
person was doing likewise. Once' or twice thiss 
other person brushed quite closely against Free-; 
man, but our friend supposed the movemehti; 
accidental, and did not' take his eyes from the;; 
window. When at last, however, the ntrahger 
.shoved Freeman so violently that he ;- had to 
take a step to prevent a tumble tliroivgh ; the ; 
window, the general manager turned .quickly 
round with an exclamation of surprise* - ; ‘ ^ 

‘Ahl . Don’t quite .relish i the,, idea of. being 
crowded, do^youf asked 
a little too ' massive in his build find too cocfrse* 
featured to be handsome. . - ' ' 
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‘ As fere is ample room for Loth of ns, sir/ 
repelled Fj‘eemaii liauglitiij, * I fexll he obliged 
if you will not stand ciuite so close to med 

As he spoke, Freeman closely scnitiniseci the 
naan, whose appearance was just a triiie familiar, 
yet who was so well wrapped in a rich hea\y 
coat well-fcrinune<l with fur, that he might have 
been either friend or enemy in disguise. 

‘Trying to place me, ain't yoii?^ asked the 
fellow, with a leer, divining Freeman’s tlioiiglits. 
‘Well, I’ll assist you. You dhriit like being ^ 
jostled a little bit, did you, Mr Lloyd Freeman i 
'No. But four years ago you crowded a poor 
wretch to the wall when he was trying to make 
' a fresh start, just because he felt good over a 
sup of liquor. Do you mind, Mr Lloyd Free- 
man d 

‘ Bibb % Michael Bibb V exclaimed the man- 
ager with some surprise. Tie recognised the 
man now, though he had last seen him in the 
' West Aitstralian bush. 

‘No, not Michael Bibb, either! This is a 
free country, thank Pleaven ! A man is at liberty 
• to eliange his name if lie sees fit. Michael Bibb 
expired in Australia; and the man who landed 
in Ban Francisco with a few thousands of the 
yellow in his grix^-sack is Mr Demuth— mind 
that. ^And bear this iu mind also: llobert 
Denmth, Esquire, don’t have to carry a darned 
ticket-of -leave— do you understand F 
. Quietly, to avoid a scene upon the street, I 
' Freeman had led the way to a darker side- , 
street. 

‘ Now, look here, Air Demuth,’ said he, humour- 
ing the fellow in the matter of his name. ‘ You 
go your way, and I'll go mine, I bear you no 
ill-will ; and if you will not annoy me, 1 pledge . 
you rny honour that not a 'word will I breathe 
to do you hurt. AYhy prolong this conversation'^ 
Good-iiiglit’ 

‘No, that won’t do/ said Demuth, nt^ Bibb. 
‘Pin going to say my say. You don’t want to 
■ . hurt uie, eh'l Great Heaven I You hurt me 
enough, didn’t you 

/Why go over that old ground, man’? I gave 
you every chance over yonder. I knew very 
well when I employed you that you had escaped 
from- Freemautle, Yet I gave you a good Job, 
and trusted you, until you took to wliisky and 
began to raise Cain by disaffecting the * other 
.'"workmen. .Even then I tried to reason with. 
you ; but when you went too far, and imperilled 
the- company’s .property and the lives of the 
passengers, I had no option but to turn you 
over to the police. Now, luau, leave the past- 
aloxjie. If you havU’ made a, fresh start and are 
.doing well, I am glad of it. Don’t try to see me, 

■ for' it only excites you. You'.arc excited now.’ 

•‘Ixeitedl . YeS;; by thunder h And youTl be 
.■■oxdfecd, Mr Lloyd Freeman,- before I get through 

■ with, you., ■ I ’nr rich now, , you, and in. 

; -...-shape . to pay of . oM seoxm I T1 , take'" you ' at 

I your word and, keep out of your path-^but. you TI 
' ; bear from me, darn;youd You Ti hear from-ine.? 

Jfor' the' rest of that, eveamg’ Freeman was 
* i . ^om^what tipaet but whe% three, days lafev he' 
^ 1 1 % to Aledicine Bat, the- .'general manager 

. I j ^almost- forgotten his encounter with Hifeai ^ 

■; ,• i;' •affeetk' of EorEand. 

ftoi, oii New YeaFs Eve, the ^ startling ' 
nearly every^ engineer and |!reman,‘ ae', 


well as several of the other ^ emxdoyees, had 
struck w^ork, reached the curs of Idoyd Freenian, 
the chief executive of the Glucago and North 
Pacific could not help connecting the unfortunate 
occurrence with the ex-Austruiiaii convict. 

By much etfort, and cliietly by tlie promise 
to arrange and adhere to a fast- time schedule, 
Freeman had secured a year’s contract with the 
Governnieiit to transport tiie United States mails 
between Chicago and the cities of Oregon. The 
contract took eifect on the first ilay of January, 
when a mail -train must leave Chicago, and 
another, bound East, nuist leave Portland. Early 
ill the iiioriiing of the tliird day both trains 
would be due to jiass each other at Aledicine 
Hat. Ou the night of December the 31st the 
officials did not luiow wliere to lay their hands 
on more tlian haif-a-dozeii lo^^al engine crews. 

It would requii'e at least twenty to work the 
j mail-service alone. 

i Behind closed doors, Lloyd Freeman held a 
' consultation with his subordinate chiefs, while 
the confidential telegraph operator kept the wires 
; wuirm .sending and taking messages to and from 
the division superiutendents. 

‘Gentlemen/ said Freeuuin— and he was the 
coolest man in the room — Gvo must run the 
mail-trains. Not only do we forfeit the years 
contract by failing in one tluy’s her vice, but the 
prestige and honour of this railroad arc* at stake. 

I must take time to thiidv <.wer future mclhuds 
and of the attitude which we will j^ermaneutly 
take towards the strikers. For the present our 
entire energies must be devoted to the mails, 1 
find we can count upon seven loyal engine crews. 
The four auperiiiteiulents have volunteered tt? man 
engines and to find firemen to help them. Our 
Locomotive Superintendent, Air vSeott, says he 
will take the East-bound train out of this station, 

I ask none of my colleagues to go wliere I will 
not go mysMf. 1 will take the West-bound run 
from Ale{licine Hat. The strikers dare not inter- 
fere with the mail-trains, for tlie whole power 
and force of the United Btates Government will 
guarantee iheir safe running. The telegraph 
ujiarators and station agents are loyal. W'e will 
all do our best, and we nmai succeed^ 

At four oViock in the morning of January 
the 3d, two monster locomotives, attached to 
each of which were three huge mail-cars, pulled 
and snorted into the depot' at Aledicine Hat 
Notwithstanding the unfortunate strike, each 
of these trains had success.fully travelled over 
twelve hundred miles of rough track through 
some of the dirtiest weuthei" in winter. But 
they were right ‘on time,’ and Lloyd Freeman' 
felt elated as he knew that one-ludf of this most 
diificult task was aGC<nnplished. ' 

The two trusty engines, coated thickly witla 
frozien, stiow, -.min, and mud, were quickly 
detached from the trains of malLears, and fresh 
■hissing and throbbing monsters took their -fjlaces; : 
'Freeman stood oii the, platform and wished Xjoqo- . 
motive’ Superintendent Scott ‘good luck’as' thai 
,ofiidal:j)uIled out with the East-bound trains’- 
then he himself mounted the engine headed fov 
fe where Medway Parker, who was^ to act 
as. fireman, tad already taken hh place, / h 

Lloyd Freeman was no greenhorn at the lever 

' '‘hfid'-tuTOtfe '"Hi- a finished: "exp^yt :y /an4',’ a 
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master-band controlled tliat inagnificeiit piece of 
mechanism, as the hundred- ton engine slowly 
steamed out through the intricate maze of tracks 
which form the ‘yard^ at Medicine Hat. 

The general manager had gathered some varied 
and curious experience in his lifetime, hut this 
was the toughest job he liad ever tackled. The 
uiorning was dark as pitch, although it was after 
four A.M. when they started out, and it would be* 
daidv until seven. It had rained all the previous 
day, but toward midnight snow and frost liad 
taken the place of rain. Now the weather ap- 
peared to be moderating slightly, and rain and 
sleet, aided by a driving wind, assisted the intense 
darkness in making it a night to be remembered. 

Freeman and Parker were to take the train 
two hundred and twenty miles, and a stop must 
be made about half-way for water. They were 
able to run swiftly and somewhat recklessly, 
owing to the fact that the strike prevented other 
trains from being in the way ; like all Western 
roads, the 0. & N. P. consisted of a single track 
only.. 

For more than two hours the men exchanged 
scarcely a word ; they needed all their breath to 
face the weather, from which tlie engine-cab only 
partially sheltered them. As for Parker, he was 
busy enough shovelling coal into the furnace. 

About iialf-past six Parker leaned upon his 
shovel, consulted his watch, leaned his head out 
of the cab, and then put his mouth to Freeman’s 

* DoiPt forget to slow up for Sliawmut Trestle,’ 
he said. ‘I calculate well strike it inside of 
ten minutes. It’s two miles long, and sucli 
devil’s weather as this makes it a ticklish place 
i(.> cross at high speed.’ 

Freeman nodded his head, lie knew Shawnuit 
Trestle to be a lofty wooden viaduct, built over a 
deep gulch. Turning to Parker, he said : ^ Wliat 
are your standing orders to engine-tlrivcrs V 

‘Ten miles an hour over the trestle,’ was the 
reply. 

Again Freeman nodded his head. 

‘ I ’ll not forget/ he said. 

Lloyd Freeman grasped the lever tightly with 
his left hand, threw back the glass slide in the 
side of the cab, pulled his fu.i* cap down over his 
ears, and thrust his head out into .the nigl.it, 
which was just commencing to disappear. 

About three minutes later Parker was nearly 
■thrown from his feet as Freeman pushed the 
lever over with a jerk and shouted, ‘Brakes P 

Quick as lightning, Parker put down the Wost- 
inghouse brake, which acted upon the entire 
train, and then both men, one on each side of the 
engine, leaned out as far as they could reach. 

What they saw (and it all happened in a 
moment or two) was a hand-car approaching 
along the track, a hundred or two of yards ahead 
of them, upon which stood a man working the 
. car, with one hand, and frantically waving a red 
' lantern with the otheiv 

On imshed,., . the engine (slowing itp, oh, so 
slowly 1), every f|iiarter-second bearing down more 
closely upon the imm on the hand-car, who seemed 
\:\itterly oblivious to., his possible fate. 

Freeman sounded the . whistle once— twice— 
'thrice 5 and then both men’ on the, engine yelled 
, like maniacs; 

But even in that brief time and space the man 


on tbe hand -car was saved from being cmishecl 
to death by the giant locomotive. 

Saved 1 Yes, by a bullet ; for Medway Parker’s 
quick eye saw, from his side of the track, a shot 
fired ; arul Lloyd .Freeman noted the sudden fall 
of the tall figure on the hand-car. But Medway 
Parker was not only quick with his eye ; he Wfis 
an old frontiersman, and his pistol hand was (as 
his enemies had often remarked) like greased 
lightning. He took in the whole situation in 
an instant. The man on the hand-car was killed 
for warning them of some unseen danger. From 
Parker’s revolver sped a bullet which dealt sum- 
mary and irrevocable vengeance. 

When the train was brought to a standstill, 
the cow-catcher of the engine touching the little 
four-wheeled trolly, .Lloyd Freeman and Medway 
Parker gently lifted from the hand-car a dead 
Indian. It was Young-num-proud-of-liis-liorses, 
otherwise ‘ poor old Slops.’ 

And by the side of the faithful red-skin they 
laid the corpse of Mr Bemuth, known in the con- 
vict settlement of Freemantle, Western Australia, 
as K, 644, formerly Michael Bibb. 

That morning the North Pacific Mail was 
delayed two lionrs, while Paidcer, Avitli some 
Indian help, relaid seven or eight rails that had 
been removed from the Shawmut Trestle. 




j a E R, 11 AN PC L K L 0 R E. 

I It is fitting to begin the roll-call of superstitions 
■ with one connected with the first of the year. 

, MIic dreams of New-year’s Night, Haiisfraiis will 
'tell you, invariably come true. A siinilarp.ro-; 
perty is accorded to the first night’s dream in- 
a strange house ; this, it is said, is sure to come 
I true, no matter how preposterous and improbable 
' it may appeal* to be. If the child In the cradle 
laughs in its sleep, the mother’s heart iwS glad- 
dened by tlic thought that angels are whispei'ing 
to it. If a tempest is brewing, she shudders, and 
])rays for the poor distracted soul that has just- 
died by its own hand. If a star falls, she sighs 
for those who loved the dead man or w'oniau ; 
and when scientists rejoice o^ver the discovery 
of a new star, she only has tears for the bereaved 
motlier whose lost child the star represents. Shh 
checks the heedless girl who would rock the cradle 
empty, ignorant that thereby she .rocks the baby’s; 
rest away. Bhe watches lieedfiiliy lest the tears 
of the mourners should fall on the dead man 
in the coffin and make him restless in the .grave f. 
and she chides the children who would eat oil' 
one plate, careless that by so doing they wilb 
become enemies for life. , ■ £ 

When the slsy dm*kens, she is wise enougli; 
to know a babe has been born that: will "be; 
scourge to itself ami its neighbours.;: and, she; 
is heedful, not to point upwards, lest she sliouk|£ 
destroy the, rainbow, or lay knives ndge tipperf: 
most on the table~-for they would, eut- fchelingay; 
feet— -or neglect to knock at the wine-caska when.^ 
them is a, death -in::. the- house, for isucli- neglect;: 
would turn good, .wine'i:#ouri>. Bhd ■■shuii$ thf 

neighbour who spin^ on Saturday night, for slie’ 
will walk affcei‘ her Aepith ; - and the neighbours 
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who sew on Sunday and on Good-Ei’ridayj for 
they will be struck by lightning. She mutters 
the Paternoster when she watches^ a shootmg- 
siar ; cnislies empty egg-shells lest witches should 
got into them ; and reiiaiiis from looking in the 
mirror at night lest the Prince of Darkness 
should glance over her shoulder. 

If she is horn on a Sunday she can see ghosts, 
and is (piite untroubled by the gift. She is 
learned in weather-lore, and knows that rain on 
St John’s Day will spoil the nuts ; that cold 
April gives bread and wine ; that the moon’s 
change" on a Friday betokens storm ; and that 
wheat sown on St Maurice’s Day will be blighted. 
If she is curiou-s to know what will happen 
during the year, she creeps into the ^Y inter corn 
on Christmas Eve and hears the future re- 
vealed. 

If she has many troubles, she wears a girdle 
of lungwort on St John’s Eve, and afterwards 
fiingvS it into the fire, trusting that as it burns 
her griefs will wane and disappear. When the 
wind" blows the long gi'ass about, she calls the chil- 
dren about her, lek they should stray away und 
come upon the corn-wolf, whose stealthy passage 
makes the grass sway thus. She forbids them to 
pull the roses, which are under the protection of 
Laurin, king of the dwarfs ; or to sleep uutler an 
older*bush, or oven to ^\n<^k its white ilowers, 
lest they sliould offend the petulant Elder Mother. 
On winter nights, while she spins, she tells her 
lads and lasses of Holda, who sails her silver 
boat aciuss the dark skies by night; and of the 
moss-women whom tlie Wild Plimtsman pursues 
during storms ; and of certain iiowers which once 
were men and women : how the plantain was 
a girl deserted by her lover, who used to wait 
by the wayside for him ; how the maple was 
a village beauty who loved a soldier not wisely 
but too well, and was cursed by hei’ uiotliev : 
how the cumomile iiowers were turbulent and 
rapacious soldiers, changed after death into this 
shape for their sins : how dead babies ascend to 
heaven crowned with strawberry flowers : and 
how crumbs of rye-bread placed on the saddle 
of a tired horse will remove his fatigue. 

That a red mouse is an emblem of the soul, 
every German knows ; and my typical woman 
is, not likely to ignore, any more than she is to 
; forget the story of the old woman who became 
a woodpecker, or the way to ensure plenty of 
chickens ; that is, to set the hen to hatch when 
the woKjhippers are leaving cliiirch. She knows 
that every slain swallow makes a mouth of heavy 
rain ; that sparrows’ neats on the roof bring 
ric.hes, and a stork’s, long life ; and that lightning 
strlkea where the redstart builds ; as ivell as she 
knows that, oaks are the chosen homes of fairies ; 
that demons dwell in old cherry-trees ; that the 
Hmdinesj hiaekfrom mortal eyes in the cups of 
water-lilies; and that flax and its spinners, are 
under the peculiar care of the goddess Hoida, . 

. If a Jaare crosses her path,, she durns back, 
. fearing some badluck< Tf she witnesses a. w’cd- 
..ding in . the, rain, she ''congratulates the happy 
■’•ooupiB. op coming riches.' . She welcomes the song 
of- a'k cricket as a sign of good luck ; and leaves 


pos.sible, godparents from three diflereiit parishes, 
that the child may live to be a hundred, and 
refrains fx^om giving it lier name or her hiisbaxuUs 
lest it should die before them, and checks the 
flighty young gossips from looking about tliem 
in" church, for fear the infant should luive the 
unenviable faculty of seeing gliosts. On May-day 
Eve (Walpurgis 'Slacht) she draws crosses on her 
door, that witches may not enter ; and persuades 
her husband to lire his gun over their cornflelds 
before retiring, so that no evil thing may luirm 
the wheat. Thus lives she amid a store oi’ harm- 
less superstitions and dainty fancies. 


IN THE D LOAM IN’. 


Wnv sinks the sun sae slowly doon 
Behind the Hill o’ Fare ? 

IVhat restless cantrip ’s ta’en the moon ? 

She ’s Hjj an hour an' loair. 

I doubt they ’re in a plot the twa 
To cheat me o’ tlie tTioaiuin’ ; 
Yestieeii they’ve seen me slip awa’, 

Aid ken where I gang roamin'. 


The trees bent low their list’nnig heads 
Around tine Loch o’ tSkeue ; 

The saft wind whispered mang the roed.s 
As we gaod by yestreen. 

The Bee, brushed frae the heather bell, 
Ilummod loudly at our roamin’, 

Syne hurrietl haino in haste to tell 
The way we spent the gloamin’. 


The jfluvis told Ms mute to hush 
An’ hearken frae the tree ; 

The Robin keekit frae a bush 
All’ thought we didna see. 

But now they sing o’ what they saw 
Whenever we gang roamin’ ; 

They pipe the very words an’ a’ 

We whispered in the gloainiii'. 



or a knife is in its 'eradie, it is safe from 


fbes. At . the chrisfeeiling she selects, if 


The wintry winds may stir the liees, 

Clouds hide baith sun an’ moon, 

An early fro.^t the Locli may freeze, 

An’ still the birdies’ tune. 

The bee a harried bike may moiiru, 

An’ mirk o’ertak the gloamin’, 

But aye to thee my thoughts will tuin 
^Yilerever I gang roamhv. 

CuAitLKs Mubrav. 
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THEOUGH THE NAEUTA WHIRLPOOL. 

I WAS ftt Kobo, in Japan ; and because ifc was 
Easter, and 1 could manage to get away for three 
consecutive days — because, also, the weather was 
as warin as an Engl isli midsummer day, and tliat 
I. have a lurking idiosyncrasy for sea-trips in 
spite of mal de w,er at the least rolling of the 

water — I decided to accept S ’s invitation to 

take a trip with him in liis launch, the Lapumuj^ 
down the Inland Sea. Tha Lapiving is a tiny 
little boat thirty-six feet in length ; but she 
steams seven knots, and has a comfortable little 
cabin in which four can sleep without disturbing 
each other. Dimensions as a rule are snper- 
lluous ; but in the present instance, considering 
the nature of the trip to be taken, they are of 
interest. 

There are two entrances to the Inland Sea from 
Kobe — one by way of the Akashi Strait, the 
route taken by the mail-steamers, and the other 
through the Naimta Passage, or Whirlpool. “We 
selected the whirlpool, partly because we wished 
to visit, for journalistic purposes, the charming 
but unproductive little island of Nomashirna, 
where it was rumoured that two thousand fislier- 
folk were starving in consequence of a bad season, 
and cliiedy for the excitement attendant on the 
adventure. 

We left Kobe about one o’clock on Good- 
Friday, and made for Avadji. The weather was 
delightfully warm, and the water as idle as a 
painted ocean. We reached Siimoto about six 
o’clock. A strong pier or breakwater protects 
the little town from the easterly gales. It lies at 
the back of an inlet some three hundred yards 
in length, and is sheltered behind a broad beach, 
. which lies higher than the town itself. The hills 
.surrounding it are precipitous and pine-clad ; 
but every spot available for vegetation has been 
seized upon. We had not time to land, but jnade 
our way , to Yi^ra, After an hour’s steaming, a 
break;, in the land just before reaching the head- 
land jutting on to the Kii channel disclosed the 
entrance to Yura, a pretty little landToeked har-t 


bour, with a circular range of hills, forming a 
natural basin large enough to hold a Ileet. 
Letting our anchor down, we had dinner ; after 
which we held a council of war as to the advisa-v^^ 
bility of proceeding to Nomashima that night, 
Tlie sky was overcast, the moon, which had just 
risen, striving vainly to pierce the sullen clouds ; 
and outside could he heard the dull roar of the 
Pacific. We decided to venture, however, and 
were soon making for the exit. The tall cliffs 
narrowed as we approached the exit, and there 
was light enougVi to see a massive wall c)f masonry; 
on the left of the passage. Just betare reaching 
tlie narrowest part, a giant shadow rose omin- 
ously up, and an immense junk bore stealthily 
and noise]e.ssly down upon us like a spectre, with- 
out a light .showing, her huge hulk making our 
I tiny craft look exceedingly diminutive, and cans-* 

, ing an involuntary shudder at her proximity.. 

! This is no uncommon occurrence in Chinese and 
' Japanese waters, and forms one of the great 
I dangers of night navigation. 

The sea was smooth, except for a long swell 
which hardly raised the water, hut which brolvo 
with a roar along the black line of rocks on: 
shore, making a white stretch of foam visible in 
the blackness. As we neared our destination for, 
the night the sky cleared, and the moonlight 
sliowed us into the little harbour, which wa.s: 
protected by a stone breakwater. Morning bi-oke 
sullenly, rain falling heavily, and a nasty fog 
shronding the shores of Awaji. It looked as if 
we were in for a blow, and that would mean a 
few days’ stay. So, after making inquiries ashore, 
and failing to elicit any information, as to cases 
of starvation, we once more got under way. 

As we crossed, could feel the long heave 
of the Pacific swell, which inshore was foaming' 
with an angry surge. Making for the headland 
of Shiwo-saki, the wild nature^ of this part, of 
the Awqji coast was rendered more impressive by 
the gloomy weather. A curious feature , was the 
way in which villages were. perched half-way up 
cliffs apparently inaccesvsible from the beach, and 
only apxwoachable by a winding ami difficult path' 
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from inland Passing the point, we oamo into 
full view of the bare-beaten sliores of Plama-no. 
hama. The sandhills, piled np for a long dis- 
tance back from high-water mark, showed too 
visibly with what trcMiiendons force the waves 
can break there when urged on by a south- 
westerly gale. It was certainly a nasty place ^ to 
be canglit in a breeze, and many were the furtive 
glances we cast at the leaden sky while assuring 
each other it would clear soon. 

At length w^e came in sight of Fukura, a 
delightful ]dace, sitnate<I on the mouth of a river, 
the shores of the estuary evincing great fertility, 
and the town itself almost hidden behind an 
island covered with pines and maples. But now 
the clouds broke to the eastward, letting in a 
burst of sunshine over the islands of Oge-shima 
and Shimacia, and clearly defining the rocky 
jseninsula which jutted from the shore in a 
narrow rugged line into the notorious Nanita 

f assage. H warms of fishing-boats crowded the 

ay, "odd narrow boats of great length, and so 
slight in the beam that a person could hardly 
sit down in them comfortably even in the middle. 
How they stand the Pacific roll is a marvel. The 
occupants were fishing in the strangest fashion. 
They had lines overboard, and were pulling them 
up and down with a regular see-saw motion, the 
lifting being about two to two and a half feet. 
How came iUe question as to whether we should 
try the Naruta Pas.sage. We had set out with 
that object in view ; but we did not know how 
the current was setting, for or against ns ; and 
when the chart was produced, the observations 
upon it caused that indefiiuible sensation which, 
if not fear, is nearly allied. To understand the 
nature of the passage, it should be mentioned 
that it gives the only entrance to the tide from 
the Pacific. Tlie passage is not more than 
three hundred yards wide, and is divided into 
channels by three reefs. Just at these reefs the 
water is shallow, .but immediately beyond, shelves 
to fifty or sixty fathoms j hence the water out- 
side is often higher than inside ; and it pours 
down like a cataract, forining the whirlpool 
which in bud weather is so remarkable a sight. 

The Admiralty chart of 1876, published under 
the superintendence of Captain Evans, R.N., has 
the following observations : ‘ The tide sweeps 
throm^li the Haruta Passage in a NW. and SE. 
direction with great velocity, and the roar of 
its breakers can be heater for several miles. 
About an hour before and after change of tide 
it runs from seven to eight knots an hour ; but 
during the strength of the stream it much ex- 
ceeds this. At springs, there is scarcely any 
slack -water ; but at neaps there is about a quarter 
of an hour,, Tim passage should not be used 
■ except in ease of necessity, when it must only be 
, taken in the first find second hours before and 
' after change of Btreaml, In bad weather it should 
not be attempted,, as it then bre^iks across, and 
the channel becomes difficult to distinguish^ ' 
-.-■Even more fear-inspiring are the remarks by 
Captain H* 0* Bt John", IbH,, in. his "work en* 

/ titled Jf%ld Coasts of Nipon^ published at Edin- 
/jn... 1880.. .fie-, says j-.'-W'he Haruta/--' or,- 
^Whirlpopy^ between the island of Avadji.and 
ifkok, is -very narrows thjongli here the ebb 

eight; Teet' in-iiwo' 

^ In- passing -through, in^'a ship;. 


yon feel like rushing to something unknown. 
Very few people venture to take this channel, 
amrwisely ; but from being intimately acquainted 
with the tides, rocks, and locality generally, I , 
often took it with perfect confidence, in ordinary 
weather. In fact, after getting within the inllii- 
ence of the rush of the water, you are carried 
through in safety miens nolens. AVlien deer- 
shooting once on the Sikok side, and passing 
close to the rocky point which forniecl the 
boundary of the pass on that side, we were not 
a little surprised to see one of our men-of-war 
approaching from the Inland Sea; but after 
watching her through in safety, we thought 
nothing more of her nor of her hold captain, 
until, meeting him a month afterwards, I found 
he had hardly recovered- from the effects of 
passing the Naruta. 

^*Why did you take the channel 1” I asked 
him, 

“Because it was recommended on the chart. 
But you will never catch me there again. As I 
neared it, I could see nothing but rocks, breakers, 
ami foam ; w'ishod myself out of it, and put the 
helm hard down ; but although the ship was 
going twelve knots through the water, she would 
not answer the helm a bit. In another moment 
I was through, and being wlurle<l about among 
the eddies in the most horrible mamier.^^ 

‘‘Well,” I said, “3 rather expect yon never 
went BO fast in a ship before 

“ Nevex\” he replied. “ Why, I must Iiave been 
going at least twenty-five knots.” 

‘ Another man, the captain of one of the Ameri- 
can mail steamers I knew well, took his sliip 
once through the Naruta, and but once. He 
hardly liked to speak of it ; his rudder-cliains 
were carried away when approaching, and the 
steamer passed the narrows in the most erratic 
manner, whirling and twisting about entirely at 
the mercy of the waters, which waters, as I said 
before, took you through safely enough if you 
allowed theni. After my friend’s little adve’a- 
tux’e, I had the recommendation removed from 
the charts.’ 

If such \vere the experiences of large vessels, 
how could we hope to fare in so smalfa boat as 
ours 1 Needless to say we approached it anxiously, 
though the love of danger for its own sake was 
sufficient to make us attempt it, Gradiutlly we 
left the fishing-boats behiiul, and more and more 
distinct became the crashing of the breakers over 
the jagged rocks which divided the channel into 
three distinct parts. All vegetation had left the 
shore, which simply consisietl of blocks of granite. 
Three groups of rocks divided the channel, the 
narrowest entrance being on our side, and this 
wavS the one S decided to take. An encour- 

agement to us was the sight of a huge junk, 
which, hugging the opposite shore, was also mak- 
ing fox* the passage. There was not a breath of 
wind 5 but the monster hull was gliding swiftly, 
and noiselessly through the water, as if 'impelled . 
by some magic power. More swiftly, axxd more-, 
swiftly still she drew aw*ay from us, and going 
straight for the central channel, rushed tbrough - 
wdth the speed of an ocean liner. ShC' was going 
,yery^ smoothly until a few ytux1s:'pa%;the' 
when suddenly her pro-w clipped, tilting her, stem.' j 
in the air. Then she veered as if she would turn - m 
withm her pwii length, and all the time slip was 
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shaking, rocking, and quivering, as if from the 
sliock of a powerful explosive. Three seconds 
later she again headed straight, and in less than 
a mimito was careering through the bj'okeii 
waters safely, at a speed her sails would never 
enable her to attain in the freshest of gales. 

Tu the nieantime we had steamed steadily up, 
and the captain, urging the engine-driver to keep 
up the higliest possible pressure of steam, steered 
for the current. The treacherous ocean-river was 
as smooth as a polished mirror, yet we could 
gradually feel our pace accelerating until we were 
going much faster than ever the Lajnvimj had 
sped before. Nearer we dre\v to the grim rocks 
standing upon our left like a huge wall, and on 
our right in a perspective ridge tapering to a 
point. Over the central reefs the water foamed 
and hissed, and for the first time we caught sight 
of a seething mass of broken water beyond. But 
it was too late to return. Gently, with scarcely 
a tremor, w^e reached the line of rocks, and then 
smldeiily experienced the sensation of falling, 
akin to that which one has in descending in an 
elevator for the first time. The prow dipped, 
but not quite to the water’s edge ; the little craft 
shook and trembled like an aspen leaf, swerving 
and swaying at the mercy of the current, and 
then daslied into the midst of the bubbling, 
broken, hissing water ; but still irresistibly carried 
forward, she struggled through, and again an- 
swering her helm, we got outside the ffu’ce of the 
stream, while the junk had forged ahead about 
three miles. The actual passage, from the time 
of entering the current to getting through- -a 
distance of nearly a mile— occupied only three 
minutes. 

Once through, we breathed freely, and our 
cheeks resinuetl their natural hue. \Ye had a 
couple of days’ steaming between tiny green 
islands interlaced with winding diannels, and 
entering romantic little liarbuiirs and penetrating 
inlets running for miles parallel with the shore, 
and such as are only to be found in Japtin. 


THE BUEDEN OF ISABEL.'^' 

CHAPTER V. — ISABEL^S LETTER. 

Isabel first considered again the envelope of her 
letter. It had been, as her uncle Siifiield said, 
i’cdirected twice. It had first gone to the Ladies’ 
College where she taught; thence it had been 
sent to her lodgings ; whence it had been for- 
warded to Iier at her uncle’s. The significance 
of these directions and the poverty of the paper 
on which they were written having been tiuly 
pondered, she opened the letter itself. She had 
seen the handwriting only twice in her life before, 
and yet it ought to have been familiar to her 
eyes, for it was her father’s. The following is 
tile curious epistle which Isabel read, ami which 
the acute reader will find full' of suggestion : 

Hy ' child, — you vA wonder exceednly 

tilt you sh^ hear again fr yv poor, imfortte father. 
I h wander^t t round earth ov^ (tho’, as a teacher 
o youth, you are aware tilt earth is not a 
perfect sphere, but flattem^ at t ends o t axis like 
an orange) ^ fr China to Peru ’ (mh any stand^'*^ 


, , , t, Copyright resemclfn tUe.Uiiited B Of AiBorica. 


book 0 quotaiiw) gim-e last I ir^ t parent deh o 
writs to you. It w'b achieve no desir^e end to 
rehitc to you in deB 1113^ wauderss and adventures, 
my gains (iiisignilic^) and my losses (eousideFjie)^ 
my brt-winga hope and my dull-ey‘-i despair. 
T fact, liowevi*, tlit niy pres<' address f corre- 
sponded is ]\lrs Ackland Snow, Tobacconist, Nel- 
son Street, New North Road, N,,— wli, as you 
may be aware, is contigu« to ' ‘Meriie Islingtn,’ — 
must speak to you w an eloquco all its own. 
Aft^ these diverse experF<?3 (in t main adverse) 
I am again a miscB'ie clenis:en 0 our modem 
Babylon. Moreov^' in t humble dwells I 
am at pres^' domicil‘d I am detaiiP^ as a kind o 
persoid pledge f a debt 0 two-Bvelve-.six. I 
am perinitPb to go out only to call f or, 

to post them, and tld- under t vigiF surveilF® o 
my landlady’s son, a sharp London boy who 
‘has no little, handkerclif ’ — you know t qiiotn., I 
expect noths as t result 0 tliis com mimicry, as 
I tleserve nothg ; — yet if we all our deserts— -I; 
I h t unshak»i convict, liowevr, th^ there still 
resides in bosom some filial regard touts hiiU; 
who, tho’ unworthy o t name, cannot but sub- 
scribe hims^ — yi’ father, John EaynOR. 

Two or three things were obviously remarkable 
about this letter : it was written on a half-sheet 
of paper, which was of as poor quality as that 
of the envelope ; it eontaiiied contructioms in : 
spelling which, suggested that the writer either 
had, or liad had, experience of some walk in 
journalism; and it expressed sentiments and 
made statements which very plainly implied that 
John Eaynor was a somewhat sliady and shifty 
person, 

Isabel stood by her dressing-table in the light 
of the window, and looked meditatively forth 
I into the sun-lit garden while she mechanioally 
folded and folded again the Hi ms}^ paper in hex’ 
hand till it was of the appearance" of a pipelight. 
Idiis was tl'ie third letter she had received from 
her father, and all three \vere in the same strain. 
The first came to her four years before, when 
she was first appointed teacher in the Ladies’ 
College, and she had 1‘epHed to it witli money,: 
ami the request that her father would let her 
see him. That, however, he refused to do ; but 
he begged for more money to go to America ami 
to take up a ‘literary appointment’ wdiicli had 
been offered him : ami that was liis second letter. 
She had answered it as he had de.sired, with con- 
siderable difficulty, and luul heard no more until; 
now. The four years wliicli had passed since her 
father had gone to America had witlened con- 
siderably not onl}^ her knowledge of books, blit- 
her imderstaiiding also of men and women, so 
that this third letter appealed as to a diflhrenfc 
person, and provoked doubts and appi’ehenaiona 
altogether new. The father who thus wrote tq 
her she had not seen since she was five years okj, 
when her mother had died and liei’ aunt bad 
taken charge of her. She had, therefore, -but 
dim recollection of him — a dull child' wmuld pro- 
bably have had no recollection at alL-rbut; such 
recollection as she had, which liad been wakened 
and clarified by the sight of her rincle, was' 
bewildered by the letter. Her father^ she iiqw 
recalled him, was much taller than her uncle'^' 
but that, she admitted to; herself,: might be Only 
in the view of ^ a child, to whom- all grown-up 
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people 866111 — but in other wjiys he ivsis like 

her uncle 5 he iVtis X’eticeiit uikI seriouSj tiiicl 
seemed severe. He was therefore scarcely the 
person— it now occurred to her— to write such 
I an epistle as that she now held between her 
I fingers, or as those she had received four years 
' ]>efore. Could it be, she asked herself suddenly, 

: that she had been imposed upon by this person, 

I whom she had believed to be her father because 
: he had so represented himself, and because he 
i had recalled certain family matters which she 
I had thougijt only her father could know? She 
s might, she considered, have her doubt set at rest 
by'showing the letter to either of her uncles and 
saying, ‘Tell me if this be my father’s hand or 
, noI’ Wt then she remembered that her uncle 
■ George had remarked, when he handed her the ! 
letter, that he ought to know ‘the fist’ — as if he 
dimly recognised it — and she shrank from making 
known even to her uncles her father’s condition, 
if this person who had written as her father were 
i her father indeed. 

She still hoped he was. For when her father 
— or this person who was not her father— had 
first wn’itten to her, she had had a waking dream 
of the kind that was sure to invade a good and 
generous girl She had gathered vaguely and at 
intervals, during her schuoltime when she spent 
her holidays at her uncle’s, that her father, if 
he was not dead, was leading a life of so disrepu- 
table a sort that liis existence must be ignored. 
She had not ventured to ask either her aunt or 
her uncle what his offences were ; but her aunt 
was BO severe and even unjust to her on occasion, 
that she concluded her father’s fault must be 
neither unforgivable nor irremediable. When, 
therefore, he put himself in communication with 
her, her heart leaped forth to help and save him. 
Her impulse was not so much that of a daughter 
as that of a mother. 

Men are slow to recognise —and slower to 
believe— that tlie earliest and the most potent 
affection of a good girl of strong character is 
maternal She first expends it upon her dolls, 
and her younger brothers and sisters— when she 
has them— and tlien she lavishes it upon her 
lover, who is somewhat bewildered by this divine 
mixture of feeling for himself, until he is hus- 
band and father, when the ne^v feeling in hi.s 
own breast teaches him to understand hers. Isa- 
bel’s circumstances had dammed iijj the fiow of 
■this kind of affection. She had been too clever 
in her girlhood and too much occupied with books 
' and duties to be seriously concerned about dolls, 
and neither her cousins nor her fellow-pupila at 
school had needed her attentions. It was there- 
fore with all the more overwhelming volume that 
this maternal feeling rushed towards, Imr father 
wlien he made himself known. Hie had pushed 
it back again hj his refusal to see lier and by his 
flight to America ; but again it was seeking vent, 
now that he was returned and was within reach 
—if it was ' indeed he who had written to her. 
She passionately; hoped that it might he he. 

As ' she considered and hoped, she resolved 
what she would do ; for Nature and training had 
conspired to make her a person of quick dedsiom 
'She. would' send some money at once, with a 
Jmnme to send more in, a few days— when, ‘that 
Would be in London, and. could observe 
disebver for herself the person who would i 


call for it. She would stop liim and speak to 
him. If he were not her father, then all would 
be at an end ; but if he were, then — oh, then ! — 
with what passionate joy would she take liiin to 
her heart to tend and comfort him, to strengthen 
and restore liim. It never occuiTed to her to 
doubt whether her fatlier, if found, ^ -would be 
worth such wealth of love. For her feeling -was 
of the serene quality of divine mercy, wdiich 
regards no sinner as beyond hope of redemp- 
tion. 

A tap sounded at her door, and a voice' — 
Euphemia’s — said : ‘ Bell dear, will you be long ? 
Mother wants ns to go into towm.’ 

There at once presented was Isabel’s desired 
opportunity. MTl put my things on and be 
down in a moment/ answered she. 

When she descended — with her punse and her 
letter in her pocket — she found that her aunt and 
her cousin had gone into the regions of the 
kitchen. Thither she followed tliem, and came 
upon both at the buck door of the mansion. Her 
aunt w'a.s there a person to behold and con.sider. 
The front of her stately figure wms arrayed in 
a large linen apron with a bib, and she was 
superintending the unloading of a baker’s van 
piled with buns for the children’s Whitsuntide 
. ‘treat’ in the park that day. She liad torn open 
, one of the buns, to judge if they were well baked 
and white witlnn, and to ascertain that they 
were not too meagrely supplied -witli currants. 
She stood eating a morsel and holding the frag- 
ments in her hand, while she counted with tie 
baker the fourteen to the dozen which he threw 
into great baskets %vaitiiig to receive them. And 
Isabel, as she beheld and considered, wondered 
for the first time whether the prosperity of the 
house of Suilield was mainly due to the husband 
or to the wife. 

That duty accomplished, her aunt turned to 
her with a keen but not unkindly look — a look, 
imleed, which seemed to say : ‘ There ’s some- 
thing wrong ; I wish we two understood each 
other better.’ What slie actually did say was : 
‘You ’re not looking quite yourself, Bell No bad 
news, I hope?’ 

‘No, aunt,’ answered Isabel ‘It’s nothing 
to speak of. It’s only a letter tluit has been for- 
warded to me from Loudon,’ 

‘Of course,’ said her aunt, somewhat dryly, 
with the clear significance of ‘ I know thatj But 
she added : ‘ I only hoped you had nothing to 
really w'orry you. I don’t want to pry into your 
private concerns,’ 

‘ I have no private concerns of any consequence, 
aunt,’ she said with a blush, 

‘Well,’ said her aunt, dismissing the matter, 

‘ I want you and Phemy to go into town — the 
horses are being put into the landau— and order 
these things ’—producing a list from her pocket 
I — ‘ at our drapers’, Wigmoi^e & Kendal You 
will see the kiird of things they have in stock. 
You know what I like ; and “if you see they 
haven’t got the proper things, tell them to get 
them somewhere else, or to get them made. 
When all the order is ready, tell them the things 
are , to be sent to that address a tveek hencef-r* 
'Hutland Gate, London, W,’ 

:/.‘Oh, mother 1 ’ exclaimed Eupheinia/ claspmg^ 
her hands in ecstasy, ‘are we really going tto/' 
London, tfien, for the season?’ * 
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‘Yes, iny dear,’ said lier mother, looking on 
her with iin.lulgent eye, ‘ we are going to London. 
Yonr father has taken the house and most of 
the furniture over from the Earl of Padiham.’ 

AYhafc!’ exclaimed Euphemia. ‘The Earl of 
Padiham that lives out here on the moors V 

‘To be sure, my dear,’ said her mother with 
a laugh, ‘You don’t suppose the peerage can 
contain two Earls of Padiham.’ 

‘What! Isn’t it big enough to hold two, 
mother P 

‘ Don’t be a goose,’ said Mrs Siiffieid with a 
touch of severity ; for she suspected her daughter 
was inclined to jibe, and she caught a twinkle 
of amusement passing from her niece’s eye. 
‘Now make haste, both of you. The carriage is 
waiting, 1 ’ve no doubt’ 

‘ But,’ asked her daughter, ‘ aren’t you going 
to tell me all about our going to London V 

‘ Tell you all about it ! There ’s time enough 
for that before we go. One thing at a time. — 
Be off now and do your business.’ They were 
hurrying away when she called after them : ‘You 
might call at the office of the Gazette on your 
way back, both of you, and bring Mr Ainsworth 
along : he is usually tliere, I think, just before 
lunch-time, and he’s capital at amusing children 
'—almost as good as yourself, Bell.’ 

Isabel accepted the suggestion with silence. 
She understood completely the intention of her ' 
aunt. She had perceived Iiefore to-day that her 
aunt was ever ready to bring Alan Aiuswortli and 
herself together — a readiness which, while partly 
due doubtless to the liking her aunt had for the 
young journalist, was much more due (Isabel 
believed) to tlie fact that Mrs Suffield had a 
loftier ambition for her son than he had for 
himself. 

OHAP1U2E YI,— ALAN AINSWORTH. 

The editorial sanctum of a leading provincial 
newspaper of tliese days is almost as unapproach- 
able by the vulgar as that of the Times itself. It 
may be set in quite as imposing a building, and 
may be the centre of almost as great a spider’s 
web of political ‘influence,’ ‘special’ correspond- 
ence, and news ‘agency’ as the journal that boasts 
the largest circulation in the world : that may 
be taken for granted without further insistence. 
The terra-cotta palace inhabited by llie Lanca- 
shire Gazette is reckoned an ornament of one of 
the finest and busiest streets of 'the city which 
claims to be the heart and soul of the County 
ikilatine ; and the editor’s room is the tiiiest, 
thr)agh not the largest, of all the rooms in that 
palace. 

While Isabel and her cousin were busy with 
their shopping, about that mid-day hour when 
the growing young men in the office became 
wistfully interested in the impassive face of the 
office clock, a somewhat stoutish and florid gentle- 
man stood on the hearthrug of the editorial I'oom 
ill' the attitude which none but its masteiMvoukl 
liave ventured to adopt His hands were behind 
him, and his coat-tails were parted, though the 
grate was empty, and he stood squarely and 
solidly, bearing a little on his toes as he measured 
■ ,piit his utterances, and marking the emphasis of 
ids words with’ that .slight motion of the liead 
" which is all the reserved and weighty English- 
man permits himself by way of gesture. This 




was Frederick Smith, the-fainous chief of The 
Lancashire Gazette, Me was an admirable example 
of the kind of person ticketed by Carlyle as 
‘Able Editoiy and he was addressing no casual 
caller, for no sucli common mortal would be 
admitted to bis presence. Before biin paced 
iiTcgiilarly to and fro, making occasional pauses 
for speech, a tall, spare, and broad-shouldered 
young man, excited and Hushed. 

‘ I think, sir,’ said the young man, when they 
had been talking thus for some time, ‘that if 
a critic must not express his honest convictions, 
you might as well get a reporter to do Ids 
work.’ 

‘You are a young man, IMr Ainsworth,’ said 
the able editoiy ‘and I say this for your good: 
it is part of the intolerance of youth to be 
always wishing to utter its “honest convictions,” 
and it is part of the regret of maturer years to 
know that the “ honest convictions ” of youth 
have been only impatient prejudices. That 3^)11 
will discover before 3^011 are as old us I am, and 
I certainly must ask you in the meantime to tone 
down the severity of your dramatic notices.’ 

‘ If I cannot say, sir,’ said Ainsworth, ‘ what I 
honestly think and feel about a performance, I 
had rather not do the theatres at all.’ 

‘Very well, Mr Ainsworth/ said the editor; 
‘that is a point for yourself alone to decide, 
though I would advise 3mii not to be rash. I 
like your work ; in other respects it suits me 
completel\y and I should be soiry to lose it. 
Think it over.’ 

And the able editor took his right ^ hand fvoin 
behind him, ami held it out for Ainsworth to 
shake. Ainsworth grasped it, dropped it, and 
went. 

For an apparently impetuous man, Ainsworth 
(lescended the stairs soberl3’ anti s]owl3L On the 
next landing he encountered a fellow -member of 
the stair of the Gazette, a dapper young gentleman, 
who was reputed the most slashing and redoubt- 
able political writer in the Palatinate. Ainsworth 
nodded to him, and was about to ])ass on, when 
the dapper 3ajnng man .stopped and spoke. 

‘ Capital notice that of yours this morning/ said 
he, ‘of the theatre last night. Splendid bit of 
criticism — straight and clear/ 

‘I’m glad you like it/ said Ainsworth, 

‘ Yes ; 1 was glad to see it. The play and the 
players have been too much cockered up by the 
Jjondon papers, and it's an agreeable change to 
find a critic in the provinces giving them a 
slating. — How does the chief like it V he asked 
with a thin, sly smile. 

‘ The chief/ answered Ainsworth, with reserve, 
‘cannot be said to be in love with it/ 

‘I thought not. Never mind. B}- e-bye.’, ’ " , 

And the two went tbeir several ways— Ains- 
worth down into the street, and the dapper young 
gentleman up into the chiefs presence. 

When Ainsworth had left the building,, he ’ 
stood a moment in hesitation, and , then turned 
down a side-street as a man resolved npun a 
certain course. He entered the restaurant- where 
it was his liabit to lunch ; but, since it was not 
quite his time for luncheon,, and since he, felt' 
no pressing demand of .-., hunger— 4 fls -dflood , was 
too much determined ■ to his head for that--- he ' 
merely stood at the bar to 4 at a hurried biscuit 
and drink a glass of sbda-and-milk. It. was too, 
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early for any of liis fellow-journalists and ac- 
C|uaintunces to be about, and, of that be was glad ; 
for be knew that be must look^ rather gluni and 
preoccupied, and that if bis friends saw him so, 
be would be beset with worrying questions or 
gibes. His modest biscuit being consumed, be 
sallied forth and returned into the main street. 

He felt the absolute necessity of doing some- 
thing : his intense excitement was as the rapid 

f eneration of steam, impelling him to locomotion. 

[e must go somewhere ; be must walk— walk^ — 
to revolve and grind away the grave annoyance 
and anxiety that troubled him. Where should 
be go? Tlie town would not do : the pavements 
were crowded, and the thought of dodging and 
jostling other foot-passengers was painful to him. 
While he thus considered, he saw a shining open 
carriage, and pair draw up at the kerb a little 
way ahead of him. He had a keen eye, and he 
recognised at once the occupants of the carriage™- 
a regablooldng dark beauty and a fairy -like ^ fair 
one, both young, and both arrayed in light, 
summer raiment. Tliey were the daughter and 
the niece of the excellent Suflield. The tall and 
stately hidy — the niece — desceiided from the 
carriage, while the men hurrying by on tlie pave- 
ment cast over their shoulders admiring glances, 
which Ainsworth resented on her behalf, Bhe 
‘ step>ped into a post-office, over against which the 
carriage had stopped, and Ainsworth turned away, 
that he might not be recognised by the other 
lady, and jumped upon a passing omnibus. 

The encounter avoided, he began to think he 
was a fool for his pains. Why had he shunned 
a meeting with these ladies, the one of whom he 
admired as the best read, the most intelligent, 
and the most beautiful woman he had ever 
known? Why, except that the trouble wdiich 
was worrying him drew him away from contact 
and from speech with friend or acquaintance. 
The sight of them, however, made him think of 
his good Mend Suffield, and the thought of him 
suggested a walk in the varied and extensive 
Hoidswortli Park. He had a problem and a 
corollary to solve, and he resolved on a solitary 
walk to solve them. The onmibirs on which he 
was riding passed the necessary railway station ; 
so there he descended from the knife-board, and 
entered and took a ticket for Holdsw'orth. 

{To be coutinuaL) 


ABOUT P I L C H A E 1) S. 

The day was perfect ; autumn once again asserted 
her pre-eminence among the seasons, and appeared 
1 1 “—despite a chill north-easter— the one period 
1 1 wherein it is supremely possible to live. 1 had 
11 cro&sed the ferry near by Hayle Bar to the 
I Towans,' a tract of sandhills overgrowm with a 
I turf tlnit keeps perennially short and veivetdike, 

I and with the reedy, gray-green spire-grasses, 
J! Presently the'sandiiills gave place to ruder cliil's, 

I I and I struggled througii a ha%el thicket that 
jj covers the slope/^ For a space I turned aside to 
1 1 look at the wishing»well, where pins without 
I : number bore witness to the frequency with which 

waters had been interrogated in "the summer. 
I finally, J upon the open waste again, and 
I fbmd\the ‘hiiers* (shoaters) watching for piE 
I' yoharek at the white hoxise' on Carriokgladden. 
||;L,®)(e boafe hadl>eett a weekdn pay, and tlu’ough- 


out that period had taken up their allotted 
positions daily along the clilh The season for 
the coming of the hsh "was now f\illy arrived ; 
and on the previous day there had been nought 
but pilchards taken by the drift-boats that w’ent 
out after mackerel and iierring. The shoals abide 
but a sliort time within the limits of the bay, 
and if they be not swiftly encircled within the; 
seine, they pass out westwards —sweeping from 
the north-east around the bay — and are lost to 
the fislicniieii of St Ives. The liners, therefore, 
scanned the wide bay Avith unflagging attention ; 
tliougb there was one that found time to discuss 
with a roaming stranger the mysterious -ways of 
God with man, even while he watched for the 
appearance of that ‘shade upon the Avaters^ Avliich 
would be the sign of a bank of fish. The Avind 
Avas unfavourable : it made a turmoil of sand and 
rotted shale in the shallow Avater along the shore, 
and brought to these Avestern shores a part of 
the red hematite Avliich — coming from the tin 
mines — perpetually incarnadines a gu’eat tract of 
AA^ater along the fartlier cliffs. These things 
would render it all the more difficult for the 
huers to detect the pilchard.^ — should they come 
—by their colour on the Avator; and, "having 
in memory the evil chances of recent years, I 
only pitied them, and tlie seiners Avho aAvaited 
their signals, as peoi'ile unfortunate in expecting 
overmuch. 

But in the afternoon, Avhen there Avas scarce 
half an hour to dark, there came a stuhlen cry 
of ‘.Hevar (Found) from the Avhite house. In- 
stantly the seiners were on the move, rowing 
their hardest in obedience to the signals of the 
huers. Each of these held in either hand a couple 
of iron rings of about a foot in diameter, set 
crosswise upon a short handle and covered Aviih 
cloth, so that they formed Avhite balls, easily 
visible from sea against tlie background of heather 
and sad-coloured grass. In the old days, furze- 
bushes Avere used for this purpose ; and still, 
though the Avhite balls arc uuiA’crsal, you Iicar 
them speak of the ‘bushes’ of the huors. The 
code of signals is sufficiently simple ; to send the 
boats east, for example, both bushes are held 
doAviiAvards at arm’s length on the left (or western) 
side ; then raised at arm’s length above the head 
on the riglit. A single bush held in the light 
hand and sAvung round in the fashion of a Avheei 
means ‘ Let out the line ; ’ and, finally, to hold 
both at arm’s length in front, SAving tlieni doAVU- 
Avards and around over the head to the initial 
po.'^ition, then raise a foot or so and bring them 
emphatically doAvn through the same distance, 
is to give the exciting order, , ‘ Bhoot the seine,’ 
The seineboat and the accompanying loAvboat 
have parted company j the line of corks begins 
to appear on the surface as the net is hurriedly 
shot. The huera are still waving their bushes— 
for the hsli are invisible except from this heighty 
and it is they who steer the boat — and shout- 
ing through huge speaking-trumpets instructions 
which one must be a fisherman to interpret, At 
last' the order is given to close the seine, and the! 
towboat comes up AAuth the stop-net. While, this 
is being let out and fastened, the men in the two : 
boats are shouting and vigorously splashing their ' 
oai^, intent upon driving thn fish into the curve ^ 
of the seine and away from its unsecured mout;h.1 
Meanwhile, the huers take breath, surveying >he 
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operations below. ‘Now bloucers P says one to 
the other ; and immediately there goes forth 
from the two speaking- truinpets a great cry of 
‘Bloucers! Bloucers !’ which promptly summons 
the cobbler from his lapstone, the labourer from 
the fields, the very baker from liis shop, to take 
part on shore in the securing of what the seiners 
nave captured. The seine was shot unusually late 
on this occasion — had but the fish come earlier 
there would have been two or three other seines 
shot — and though the boat came in as soon as 
the net had been closed, it was dark when the 
warp reached the shore.. This is a great rope, 
which is taken in hand by the bloueers and 
hauled up the steep beach, over the loose dry 
sand, until it can be attached to one or other 
of the numerous windlasses which you may hud 
about the coast. The one used was situated in 
a small plateau upon the face of the clilf, some 
forty yards above the beach. Hither came all 
the men of the neighbourhood, footing it deli- 
cately in the darkness over a narrow ledge sodden 
with the drainage of the hills, and here and 
there broken by a recent fall of the land. The 
oldsters sat together under the clilf at the back 
of the ledge, talking philosophy. Bo long has ill- 
luck dogged them that their first ellbrt was to 
put aside all natural hopes. ‘I don’t take no 
account of it,^ said one. ‘Nor me/ said another. 
A third was lighting a pipe ; his face showed 
a Newly 11 picture, without the brushmarks and 
the inevitable lividness. ‘Pm got to that pitch,’ 
he said, when he had secured a light, ‘I don’t 
put nothin’ on it/ But somehow, though they 
never ignored their duty of hoping nothing, one 
learned a good deal as to the benelits which 
might accrue to them if the seine should tuck 
well upon the morrow. In a little time the 
second warp was lauded to be connected with a 
second windlass ; and by this means the great 
seine was slowly drawn inwards to such a posi- 
tion that even at high, -tide it would still touch 
the bottom and alford no way of escape to the, 
imprisoned fish, Tlie men worked bravely and 
with abundant cheerfulness ; but at the end of 
tlie evening one remembered chietly this fact— 
that they were altogether prepared to find the 
seine near empty when the time came for ‘tuck- 
ing,’ and had a dozen reasons for the cata- 
strophe if upon the morrow it should be found 
to have happened. 

All night the seiners watched by the net, a fire 
burning with cheerful radiance beneath the 
awning. The morning showed a sea so enveloped 
in fog that God.revy lighthouse — a wliite tower 
on an island at the bay’s eastern extremity — was 
scarce visible across the water from Bt Ives ; and 
;it was close upon eight o’clock before the cry of 
‘ Hcval’ was heard again. Meanwhile, the tuckers 
had long been at work upon the first capiture, 
Great black pilchard boats, long past other ser- 
vice,, were dragged down by teams of four horses 
from their accustoriied resting-place and towed 
out to the seine. A .snialler net— the ‘tuck-net’ 

- --^^was let down Inside the seine and closed ; tlien 
.'it was drawn to the surface. The fish showed 
...presently as a boiling mass of silver ; or perhaps 
they wex'e more like molten tin when they have 
plunged into it the sodden log, whose' .moistax*e, 

' escaping, is to drive all impurities ’ to the surface- 
-scum. The , up-flung scales and 'water stood for the 


spitting of the metal. The tuckers stood in their 
black barges, dipping the fish out by the basket- 
ful, and tipping them into the bottom of tlie 
boat. Each boat contains when full somewliere 
over thirty hogsheads —say one hundred thou- 
sand fish — and vet in a very few luiimtes the 
mass of madly-moving silver had risen to the 
knees of the men, who stood away from the side 
and levelled it with the edge of an empty basket, 
while their companions in labour Hung more and 
more into the boat. Over the tuck-net there was 
a continual Hashing of silver scales cast up, for 
the lisli were well-nigh solid in the net. Now 
and again a stray fish, not yet within the tuck- 
net, came slowly towards the surface, too bewil- 
dered to be any longer susceptible of fear. The 
water, when the sun shone upon it, showed a 
clear green spangled with innumerable scales ; 
and at the line of corks which showed the limits 
of the seine you could see, looking down into the 
waters, thousands of pilchards lying dead in the 
folds of the net, like ingots of silver. There wnis 
endless .shouting both of comradeship and criti- 
cism, and above all, the noise of these innumer- 
able fish, struggling in heayis, and in the tuck-net 
at the surface. Never a boat went by but had 
a hundred or twm dying in its bows ; and all 
around the central group of boats were men of 
enterprise who fished with long-handled nets for 
.such fish as had died in the close ipiarters of the 
seine. 

Meamvliile the huers had twice again raised 
their cry of ‘Heva,’ and so there were now tliree 
great seines in the w’ater before St Ives, in 
addition to that which wais being tucked to the 
east, by Oariickgladden. Mounting to the hills 
above the water, one saw how it is that the 
presence of pilchards in the bay is detected by 
the huers ; for the fish hud packed together in 
the dee])er part of the seine, and showed a 
reildish black, like a sunken reef. At intervals 
they appeared to be seized ■with a sinklen coii- 
sciousiie.ss of their predicament, and the ■water 
boiled at the surface visibly. On the previous 
da.y, and even tliis very morning, when there 
was light, it had been dilficult for the unpractised 
eye to detect a sign before the net was closed ; 
and, indeed, the de.sultory talk of the bystanders 
was largely of historic occasions whereoii a seine 
which had been shot in water deemed by the 
majority quite innocent of fish, turned out— to 
the glory of the liuer who had seen the shoal — to 
be magnificently plenislied. 

It was good, too, to look back through a glass 
at the tucking of the first seine. The fog had 
changed to a beautiful azure mist ; the sun shone 
brightly on a pale smooth sea, whose waves were 
little mure than lines' of shadow. Seen against 
the level light, the boats and figures of the men 
were of a velvety blackness ; but the fish, as they 
struggled in the tuck- net or poured from the, 
baskVts into the boats, shone with an' exquisite 
soft silveriness. And there the men labpiired . 
until the turn of the tide, when ten great' boats, 
laden to the gunwale, were towed into the, har- 
bour, the further tucking of the seine beihgieft ' 
until low water on some future day. _ • 

Bemains to describe the scene in tlie harbour, 
whither the barges were towed, that the fish might 
be conveyed to the cellars and 'salted, i vThe. boats 
■were moored, and the carts backed into the water, 
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iei'6 the liorses st«jod most patiently — though 
th a certain look of dcjectiou-— while the fish 
jre shovelled out. The *jowsters’ — men who 
iail the fresh fish throughout the neighbouring 
untry — were buying their slock : his own par- 
iilar biisiuesa the one thing in all the world to 
cli. As quickly us possible they are off and 
^ay again, and in an hour or two every street 
every town for miles will be reyounding with 
id cries of ‘Fresh Pilchar’, Pilcliar’, Piichar’P 
lile the women will gather bareheaded at the 
.1 of the carts to buy the fish at five, six, 
/en, or eight a penny ; eveiy town a little 
ier will be exceedingly fragrant with the odour 
‘scrowlers’ — which is to say, fried pilchards. 

In the water and upon the gray sands a host 
children wandered among their elders, the 
3st of them having each separate finger thrust 
rough the gills of a pilchard. All the tide- 
irk, also, was strewn with the fish, often near 
’eady, by reason of many trampling feet, to a 
udition of naked .skeleton ; and a great dogfish, 
light and killed yestreen by one of the drift- 
ats, showed his white belly, rolling with the 
rue and gt) of small waves : the only impassive 
ing in all the scene. All the old men of the 
wu were on the sands, uttering conjectures as 
the probable number of hogsheads to be taken 
.t of the seines, and enlarging upon the utler 
.)rthlessiiess of the most magnificent cajitures 
prices are in these days. The reason of this 
fling-off’ is siinjde .* there is no market, jwacti- 
liy," for fresh pilchards; they all go to ^ the 
liars, and thence to the Italian markets. Now, 
the old time the Italians had to content them- 
Ives with Cornish pilchards, or be without fish 
any sort ; to-day, there is unlimited coiupe- 
<ion," and even the St Ives man realises that he 
11 not chouse ^fairmaids^ who can eat his fill 
NewfuuiKlhind cod. Also, it is said, the 
Lthoiic religion loses its hold upon the people 
those parts, and they scruple not to taste ffesli 
Fridays. It is a pity : eaten fresh, the fish 
delicious ; and there are those that can stomach 
when it has been salted. But in neither con- 
tion does it find a sale at remunerative 
ices, though it is possible that, with a railway 
mpany resolved to foster, not to hamper and 
stroy'the fishing, St Ives might grow ricli by 
ovkling cheap fish for the poor of great cities. 
The children, however, are bound to profit, and 
is by no means the sons and daughters of the 
lor alone who descend to ‘cubing,’ as they 
ane the practice of stealing fish from the boats 
from the carts that convey it to the cellars, 
le man, manifestly of a temper not too well 
nt rolled, was followed at each journey by a 
ore of urchius. Whenever his back was turned 
r a, moment, one of the youngsters would dart 
rward and with one sweep of liis hand send a 
ore of pilchards ffying out of, the cart. Ilk 
nipamons shouted exultantly as they scrambled 
r a share of the spoil; and the man, divided 
twixt the care of his horse and of his load, 
ved iuipotently at them, or struck out at some 
ring girl, who laughed back .at him most ini- 
idently.as she shook the hair from over her 
'es. , 'But his strength was spent upon tl|e air, 
fd/'the .fisir still came by hundreds out df his 
rk Finally,- he must mount a steep aiid narrow, 
ne betwixt two inns of immemorial fame, that 
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now^ are annually compelled to find (before the 
magistrates) excuses for existence. The way was 
but roughly paven ; the fish came by dozens and 
half-dozens over the tail of the cart, and the 
children followed tumultuous, cubing now without 
fear of the drivez-’s lash. Whezi the ascent was 
made and the driver was at liberty io descend, 
they were already on their way to the beacdz 
again, looking for some new chance of plunder. 

There the labour of unloading ceases not, and 
already they are preparing for fresh ventures, if 
the fish come again. The thing has in it, surely, 
the stuff* of a picture worth painting, and for 
decorative quality alone surpasses that frieze of 
camels whereof so much has been said. Down 
the gray granite quay, against the bluest of skies, 
inarch live-and-thirty tall and resolute fislieiiiien 
in yellow oilers and great sea-boots. Eacliualks 
some three or four yards behind his leader ; they 
bear upon their shoulders a great brown seine, 
which hangs in regular festoons between them. 
They are taking it from the cellar to their boat. 

Night comes ; the bay is filled with lights ; 
and presently the drift-boats come back — their 
nets all empty- and their ownei-s mingle with 
the rest. And thus by night and day life takes 
its course with infinite picturesqueness in the little 
town, until, at the end of a week, nineteen hun- 
dred hogsheads of fish have been landed, and the 
seines are taken up. And indeed it is good to 
have .shared this life, though merely as a spec- 
tatui’. For thougli the capitalist has possessed 
himself of the chief profits of this harvest, as of 
all others, the event is still lor the good of all. 
For every hogshead of fish wliicli has been taken, 
the bloiicers will divide the sum of two shilUngs 
tuid tenpeiice between tliem ; and the seinei's and 
tuckers are paid good wages. Tliere is no dweller 
in the neighbourhood that doe.s not somehow 
•share in tlie liarve-st of the sea ; and for twenty 
miles you will hardly find a cottage which has not 
its store of pilchards, purchased at any price frozu 
a .shilling a hundred, and now put by in .salt for 
winter use. And, to conclude, tlic.se fishermen 
are of Nature’s gentlefolk, and tu have moved 
among them for a space is to have learned a 
lesson : of courte.sy certainly, and perhaps also 
of patience. 11. 1), LowiiY, 

ISABEL D Y S A 11 T.^ 

CHAPTER iV. 

What a strange interruption of the tranquil 
composure of the little retired country-house 
■would that have been which might have occurred 
at Wallyford when Isabel walked into it all 
flaming and throbbing from this encounter, if the 
atmasphere and the still walls had taken notice 
of any such things ! But they do not, happily 
for the human creatuve.s who breathe in anil ' 
inhabit them. The quiet house, and Jenny in 
the kitchen occupied with her scones, and Mvb 
Dysart in the drawing-room, who was just turning 
the heel of her stocking and absorbed in that 
operation, received Isabel quite imeonseidusly> , 
without any disturbance in their calm, as if she 
had’ come frohi the prayer-meeting at Inveresk- 
Eirk. , It is true that after she , hull counted hez* 
'Stitches and got that momentous corner right to ^ 

' * Copyright j^aerved la, the Uuited States of Antesitja. ' 
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go on witli, Mrs Bysart looked np and died : 
‘ Bless me, Isabel ! wliufc a colour you have gotten,’ 
pushing lip her spectacles to see the better. 

‘ Yes, motheiV s^ibl Isabel ; ‘ I have run almost 
al] the way from Uncle John’s.’ 

‘There seems a great charm about Uncle 
John’s,’ said her mother ; ‘it seems to me you are 
alwa.ys there.’ 

‘They look out for me passing, and .stand at tlie 
window and cry on me,’ said Isabel ; ‘but there 
was a reason to-day ; for here ’s a pupei* they ’ve 
sent you, mother, with all the news of that — that 
terrible thing in Edinburgh.’ Isabel held out 
the paper, tui-ning her head from the light, that 
the commentary of her agitated face inight not 
be seen. 

‘Ble-ss me I’ cried Mrs Dysart, putting down 
her stocking. ‘But it’ll be yesterday’s paper: 
this is not one of the days for the CouranV 

‘It’s a special edition,’ said Isabel under lier 
breath; and ‘Bless me!’ said Mrs I) 3 ^sart again. 
‘It’s not a small matter they ’ll print the Ooumnt 
for out of its usual. It ’ll be something great tliat 
has happened.’ She paused a moment to add : 
‘Set John Dysart up with liis paper every day ! 
The AS’foteaa is good enough for me.’ 

Isabel stood for a moment behind, watching her 
mother draw the nearest caudle to her and spread 
out the paper. The small but clear light shone 
on Mrs Dysart’s eager face, lit up with keen 
curiosity, and on her white cap and the white 
kerchief at her throat, and the little thrill in her 
head and her whole person, of that desire to know 
wliieii is BO strong in the rural quiet. Isabel 
thought, half intlignantly, that her mother would 
read all that had liappened in the papers, hut 
would not, could not, read what had passed in 
her, Isabel, standing close to lier chair. Ami 
yet how much more important was the last to 
both of them ! She stole away in the dark once 
more to her own room to take oif lier ‘ things,’ and 
to bathe her face after that habit slie liad, which 
Mrs Dysart thought so foolisli, coming in from 
the cold air. She had forgotten all aliout that 
spot on her cheek that had so huriiwl and stung 
the evening before. The greater incident liud 
obliterated the les.s. But she did not venture to 
pause in the darkness to think. The current wa.s 
running too strongly in her veins. She stopped 
for a moment at the window and loolied up at 
that star which seemed to know all about her, 
staring so earnestly as if its steady little ray went 
straight into her heart. She went back to the 
drawing-'room immediately, subduing herself as 
well as she could, anxious to hear, yet with a 
feeling that she knew far, far more than could 
ever be-in any paper. Her mother looked u]» 
quickly at the sound of the opening door. 

‘Here is terrible news indeed,’ slie said with 
an awe-stricken face. Then quickly changing l)ei* 
tone : Isabel, will you never get over that silly 
trick with the cold water? Your face is just 
burning like the kitchen lire.’ 

‘ I’ll try and mind another time,’ said the girl, 
with unusual humility ; for indeed it was a great 
relief to hear so simple a I'casou for the blaze of 
e^teitement on her cheeks. ‘But what is the 
terrible news ? They were all speaking of it, all 
together, and I was not attending. > I cannot bear 
to hear about miirdera aiid such things.’ 

■V ; A But this is worse than murder/ said ' Mr.s 


Dysart solemnly. ‘ Oh, Isabel, my heart misgave 
me 1 The very way he turned it oif when I 
named the Ansi.stant might have told me. But 
then i never knew what Professor it was that 
was implicated. Oh, Isabel, my bonnie woman ! 

1 hope, I hope you ’ll not take it to heart. They 
say the Assisiniit was most to blame ; and who 
do you think the Assistant was? Lord bless Us ! 
what tilings there are in this world that nobody 
would guess ; but .Bell, my dear, lie’.s not worthy, 
he’s not worthy! Wlio do you think the 
Assistant was V 

Isabel raised lier head and looked her mother 
in the face. She had never in her life lotiked so 
bonnie, Mrs Dysart thought, lier eyes were 
shining like two .stai*.s, hut there was auger and 
impatience, not wonder or despair, in their 
look."., ■ ■ 

‘I know very well,’ she said almost fiei^cely, 

‘ wlio Dr Stokes’ Assistant was.’ 

‘My bonnie woman 1’ was all Mrs Dysart could 
reply." 

‘Ami of course,’ cried Isabel, ‘they 'will put it 
all on him. But why was he to be. wiser than 
his master? If he was the Assistant, he was not 
the great, gx’eat man. Hiey ’ll break tlic Doctor’s 
windows, but they’ll be wanting the Assistant’s 
life. It is just the way of the world.’ 

‘ Oh, my dear,’ cried Mrs Dysart, ‘ bow does a 
lassie like you know the way of the world ? You 
must not speak like that, as if you ivere full of 
experience,’ Slie added after a moment : ‘ Woiild 
you not like to hear what the i)aper says?’ 

‘ 1 care nothing about the paper,’ cried Isabel. 

‘ I know more than the paper. Mother, I’ve seen 
Willie Torrence. He’s away to London— with a 
great o])eniiig and everything before liim. And 
he says he’ll bo “Sir William” before all’s done. 
And he wants me to go too.’ 

‘The Lord fojind! The Lord forbid! Oh, 
not that, not that, Isabel ; axot a man like that!’ 
('Hed Mrs Dysart, Hinging up her arms in a])peal 
to cartli and lieaven. 

Isabel niaile no i*eply. She caved nu thing now 
for the burning in her face, fur the trembling of 
her hands, or that she had betra 3 'ecl. herself, and 
the tremendous ordeal she laid just come through. 
The encounter with such great passions and 
iinknoivn force.s penetrated the girr.s slight frame, ■ 
so tliat every nerve and eveiy thought was 
affected. Wiiat her mother thought of was that 
lier child loved this man, and was going to fling 
her fresh and innocent life into the turbid Hood 
of his ; or perhaps meant to do tliat for sheer 
pity and the passion of seif *saon lice, which is- 
like a fever in young veins, 

‘Isabel!’ she said, ‘0 God forgive me, you’ll 
think I was always against him; but it’s, not 
that now. Isabel 1 my darling, 1 ’ll not say a 
word. But promise me you will take time to 
think. You’ll do nothing in a .luoinent, nothing, 
rash to hind you for 3 'our life. Think ; how 
young you arc,’ and what a long, long time you 
Slave before you — to icpeiit in,' if you take a-, 
wrong step just, in a rush of feeling— how U ^ . . 

‘Will you let me see, mother/ said Isabel In ; 
a constrained voice, ‘what the paper says f - ' 

But she could scareely read’the printed, words/ .. 
She knew— oh, much more, how much more!’ 
And she did , not know what:' to - sa\% hotv to ■ 
aiisw^er her mother, who thought perfiaps better 
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of her tlunx she deserved; who tlioughfe that she 
was going to stand bj him in liis troublej to be 
his defeuder and his consoler, and take that pro- 
verbial traditionary part of the woman, rallying 
to the man at hh worst, helping him to carry 
through! Oh, but Isabel was not that woman! 
and she was asluiiiied by her mother’s instinctive 
certainty that she was. It would have been a 
finer, a "far liner part, she believed, to play ; the 
instincts of the girl would almost have vuii- 
<jiuislied her better sense had her excitement and 
agitation not been so great. She might have 
made that sacrifice in the rush, not of love, but 
of the quick sense that it was expected of lier, 
had slie not been so shaken by the encounter 
in the dark with that bold spirit, undismayed 
and unrepentant, like some great magnetic 
machine clearing, over everything that lay before 
it, its own blind determined way. 

In the morning early, before tlie usual time 
of visitors, some one came to the front door of 
Wally ford, the door that was never used. Both 
mother and dangliter were still so full of excite- 
ment, that the sound of the knocker went through 
them ' both as if it had been a summons of death. 
Mrs Bysart said .afterwards tiiat she thought 
nothing less than that it must be the ‘pollis’- 
officers come there to look for him; they would 
not have found him at his mother’s, and they 
would hear that lie was often at Wallyford, and 
this would be them. What Isabel thought has 
never .been disclosed ; but she grew very pale, 
aud stood stricken dumb in the middle of tlie 
room w'hicli she had been crossing to her seat 
in the window. MVho will that be'? God bless 
us 1 who will that be V said iMrs Dysart. But 
Isabel never spoke a word. It wais too much 
for her. Bhe put her hand to her throat, as 
if sln^ could not get her breath. 

Both the ladies felt that instantaneous relief 
which perhaps is the most potential sensation 
of ease and comfort in existence, when the door 
opened aud Mr Murray came in. Mrs Dysart 
gave a little luiigli to herself in the sense of 
recovered life and satisfaction. ‘Come away, 
Mr IttuiTay/ she said. ‘You gave us a frigfit 
with your knock at the big door. Most folk that 
know . us well come round by the back dotn* — 
Jenny’s way, as we call it. 1 am just as glad 
to see you as the flowers in May.’ 

‘Because I am nothing worse than James 
Murray,’ he said. 

‘Oh, worse I Mr Murray, you’re just joking — 
there could be nobody better,’ said* 2klra Dysart. 
‘Take a seat and tell us all your ne>vs. It’s a 
long time since have seen you here.’ 

.Tins was not true, indeed, since he had been 
there the previous day j .but in the trouble of 
her mind Mrs Dysart was not quite sure what 

■4 am a bearer of tidings now/ he’ said with 
.a little heightening of his- colour.-. lie was very 
fair, and had a traiispm?eut complexion which 
rose and fell like a girl’s. ‘I would not have 
cqm^'so^iearly but, that -I have, hews.;' '-I' went in 
tp.Bdinbiu'gh last nigdife, thinking I niight per*- 
ham be of use ; and I thppght, you would be gl^b 




burgh, I think, that is of that iinporUuice to 
Isabel and me.’ 

‘Kol’ he said doubtfull}^, looking fpui one to 
another, with a sudden sensation of being stopped 
short. 

‘There are none of our family settled there,’ 
said Mrs Dysart. ‘I have a daughter married 
in Glasgow, and one in the Highlands, and 
one’ — — 

‘Mother,’ said Isabel, ‘will you let the minister 
speak?’ She wuis sitting very upright, with turn 
red spots upon lier cheeks, and lier eyes fixed 
on that messenger of fate. 

‘Oh, speak by all means,’ cried Mrs Dysart 
with a faint laugh. ‘ Isabel is always set on the 
news — whatever it is,’ she added nervously. 

Mr Murray snatched a glance at Isabel, sitting 
with her liands clasped tigditly and those two 
red spots upon her cheeks. He said to himself 
bitterly : ‘She can feel like that for him, 'while 
I’ And then he began his tale. 

‘There was something very like a riot in 
Edinburgh last night : there has not been so 
much excitement, they say, for many a year. 
Dr Stokes did not venture to budge from Iiis 
house. If he had been seen, he would have been 
torn in pieces, I believe. The populace is a 
terrible things It ’s like a wild beast licking its 
bloody paws.’ 

Pie was silent a little after ibis metaphor, 
half because of his own excitement, half to 
witness its eilect on his hearers. They rewarded 
him. by that long-drawn breath aud sliivor of 
attention which an orator loves. 

‘There was one that they were harder upon 
.still. And that was — the Assistant, Mrs Dysart, 
When somebody suggested his name, there was 
a roar— like savage beasts. The Doctor himself 
might have been suffered ; but him, the other 
one, they would have reiided limb IToni limb. 
I was ill great terror for — for Torrence, Mrs 
Dysart. One of our o'wn parish, and — and — and 
— a man with like pas.sions ’ — Mr Murray choked 
a little, and then went on — ‘a man in many 
things more fortunate and— -gifted than any of 

us — a man tliat 1 thought it would be a 

good thing to be tliere, and perhaps be able 
to do .something for him, or lend a helping 
hand.’ 

‘Eh, Mr Murray!’ said Mrs Dysart with a 
half-sob. 

‘You -will perhaps think I am making too 
much of it — but it was a serious moment, a very 
serious moment. I stayed till it was quite late, 
and a shower came on, and the people dispersed. 
Every night that passes u sumelhiug gained 
in a kind of natural tumult like that. At last, 
by God’s providence, I met Torrence, Hirs 
Dysart ; and what a thing that it was me, and 
not some person with an ill meaning that iiad 
just to cry his name and get up a crowd in 
a moment. It was very wet in Edinburgh last 
night 1 made him take my big cloak that 
I had oiv my shoulder, and wrap it. well round 
Ilk chiu: and his mouth. And I walked with; 
him myself to Leith, and saw him safe in the 
London smack. lie has a great deal of courage.. 
Pe would have faced them all, if I had' not' 
held him to Im resolution, I saw him’ in 
the London smack, and stayed ' till she sailed 
■at tve in the morning with, a good wind,, aud tlie 
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dawn just beginning to break. — Audi tliongbtj he 11 be Sir Williajii before be dies. But it ’snot 
be said after a pause, with a break of excitement me that is tbe faithful woman to stand by bim. 
in bis voice, ^ that you and Miss Isabel, being old Ob, you may scorn at ino, or you may scold at me, 
friends, would like to know be was quite safe — motber I I’m not good enough for that : but I In 
and in good spirits, considering^ all’ too good for Willie Torrence. And that is all 

Mrs Dysart was crying quietly, overcome by tbut I have to say,’ 
sympathetic emotion, derived reitber from tbe It was a great surpi*i.se, and perhaps a little 
minister’s strained voice and lliisbed cheek than shock, and yet an unspeakable relief to IsabePs 
from anxiety or grief. ‘Eh,’ she cried, only half mother. She would have almost liked her 
articulate a friend — tbut aticketb closer than daughter to be that faithful woman— though that 
a brother.’ she should have been Torrence ’s wife would have 

He lifted up his hand quickly. ‘I’m not that filled her with despair. 


articulate a friend — that aticketb closer than daughter to be that faithful woman— though that 
a brother.’ she should have been Torrence ’s wife would have 

He lifted up his hand quickly. ‘I’m not that filled her with despair, 
kind of friend — I’m not that kind of friend. The excitement blew over, the tumult ceased, 
That ’s true of One that is the Friend of us all. the Professor resumed his classes. How far the 
It was because I thought that to hear of him safe suspicions of the populace were true or false, who 


might be— a relief to your minds.’ 


could tell ? Sonic people thouglit young Torrence 


And then there was a moment of intense silence had been made the .scapegoat, and that if there 
ill the room. It was broken by Isabel saying was blame, it was the master first who ought to 
steadily : ‘ He will never come to Edinburgh have borne the blame. And I believe he did bear 
more !’ it in a life-long prejudice and sentiment of xiopiilar 

^ Oh,’ cried the generous minister, ‘do not say dislike, if in no other way. As for Torrence, 
that either ! It will blow over. When passion ’s nothing of the kind could subdue hini.^ He shook 
worn out, reason comes in. There are no doubt off the prejudice as he did the guilt, if there was 
many circumstances— that ive haven’t heard. And any, froni the buoyant slioulders of a man born 
things will be explained. And if you come to to rise in the world. How far he regretted 
that," Miss Isabel,’ he added with a faint smile, Isabel Dysart I am unable to say. But he was 
‘there are other skies than Ediiiburgli, and other ‘ Sir William’ before he died, 
places — if none so fair. And if a nuui has — them And all Alussel burgh wms glad in a neighbourly 
that are faithful to him— to hold by him through way when it was known, not very long after, that 

all’ Mrs Dysart’s last daughter was to settle so near 

Isabel rose quickly to her feet. ‘ Tliere will be her as at the Manse. One in Glasgow, and oiie 

one that will be faithful to him, and that will be in the Highlands, and one 

his mother,’ she said. ‘I hope you went first to ‘But Isabel, the Lord be thanked,’ said Unede 
her before you came to my mother and me V John and Aunt Mary, ‘just a mile or two away.’ 
‘I— I don’t know that I thought of her,’ the the .end. 

minister stammered, like a guilty man. — 

‘And you cuuic to us tliat were strangers to ir Ttr rx to* m ft 

him ! oil yes, we know Willie Torrence well, 1 11 E M U JS i li : 

since we were bairns together. But no more than SCIENCE a N li A R T S. 

that. And her that is his mother — his mother! , r, i . t 

Did you think what that means'? You did wrong Iellow of the Zoological bociety has recently 
in that.’ ' (jailed attonliun to the fact that the African 

‘ Isabel, Isabel 1 And how much more wrong elephant is inevitably destined to become extinct 
are you, to be ungrateful for the luinisier’s great if ivory traders are not stopped iu their work 
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A Fellow of the Zoological bociety has recently 
(jailed attonliun to the fact that the African 


kiiKhiess— all done to relieve our minds, - 


of wholesale destruction of the animal. 


you are not^ to lake any notice (if wduit an destruction is iu reality' 

unpatient lassie says . l am truly grateful to needless, for the tusks, for possession of which the 
Mr Murray,' Mrs Uysurt cneil, ‘and so will she ^ 


be when she comes to herself.’ 

‘Miss Isabel is very right,’ said the young 
minister. ‘ I am Avell reproved — I see I took a 


animal is killed, being solid, can be cut off with 
a proper saw without pain to their owner. He 
further says : ‘ It seems to me that the ivory 


great deal upon myself in thinking— while it’s traders would gain time, save labour, and avoid 
true the mother ’s the first person, and no doubt the criminal folly of exterminating th,eir source 


about what must be in her mind,’ 


of revenue, if they could he induced to resort 


‘The mother is just an aulcl fool/ Mrs Dysart more humane method of obtaining ivory. 


said, drying her' eyes. 

* That was too much my op»inion/ said Mr 
Murray, going meekly away. 

■Tiiere was not a word said between them as 
Mrs Dysart, not Isabel, saw him to the front door, 
and solemnW closed it upon him when he was 

•rr , 1 P . I JL 


instead of to the unnecessary and brutal butchery 
of vast herds of valuable, inoffenbivc, and tract- 
able animals, whicb takes place year by year.’ 
Tbe capiture of the animal and the removal of its, 
tusks would naturally present dilliciilties, but 


gone. He went' away shamefaced to the mother, these are not insurmountable, and\might be dis- 
,whoin he had not thought of, with his news ; and regarded in consideration of tlie beneficial results' , 
she returned almost abashed to the ungrateful nvhich such a course would, entail, . • - 

-girl who had not appreciated his kindness. She Some one has found out that the metal alu- 
fouiicl that ungrateful girl sobbmg upon tie a mark on a slate, and from-, , 

^ od‘SO.a wi lei ace ite observation has sprung a company in Ger« ' 

-^^OhVrm glad he’s aivay^' Isabel cxiea--‘rm niany for tjm supply of aluminium slate pencils. ' 
gkd he'’s safe awayL And he’ll got the grand ■ These pencils will be ipexhaustible and unbi^ak- ■ 
mouse and the carriage that he promised me, and [ able, and will require no pointing, while -the' 
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marks wliicli they make can he easily erased 
with a wet sponge. Another use for the cheap- 
ened metal is "lomid in the maimfacture of 
tobacco pipes, the howls of which are lined with 
meerschaum. Such a pipe is said to be much 
lighter than one of similar bulk made of briar 

A recent and most potent implement of warfare 
is represented by the Gathmaun Torpedo, which 
is both aerial and subaqua tic in its nature — 
that is to say, when fired from a special form 
of gttn designed for it, it will travel arrow- 
like' through the air ; and should it strike water, 
its eoiirso will be continued in the same direc- 
tion slightly below the surface. The torpedo is 
the shape of a cedar pencil, with the addition of 
wings, which aid it in its fiiglit, and a propeller 
at its rear end, which is worked by mechanism 
within the body of the contrivance. It there- 
fore has a souiW of motive-power besides that 
conferred upon it by the gun from which it is 
firecL A twelve-inch torpedo, having a length 
of ten feet, will carry more than three hundred- 
weight of one of the high explosives, and is said 
to have a range of several miles, 

' Some time has elapsed since any balloon ascents 
have been made for strictly scientific purposes, 
and the feat accomplished by Messrs Glaisher 
and Coxwell in 1862, when a height of twenty- 
nine thousand feet above the level of the sea 
was recorded by their barometer, has never been 
excelled. M, Henuite has during the past sum- 
mer constructed several ingenious self-recording 
instruments for scientific 'investigation of the 
upper regions of the atmosphere by means of 
balloons ; and many of these balloons, which arc 
of small size and carry no passengers, have been 
sent up from Paris, ami Lave fallen sometimeB as 
far away from the city as two hiiudr(3(l miles. 
Tliese balloons and their attached ijistrimieuts are 
returned to their proprietor in obedience to in- 
structions, printed on an attached card. One of 
these little balloons lately reached— according to 
the barometer it carried — to a height of thirty 
thousuud feet ; and M, Hermite believes that 
with a balloon which he is now constructing lie 
can reach to a point nearly ten thousand feet 
higher. 

The occurrence last winter of shipwu'ecks on 
our shore.s, proving unfortunately in a very sad 
manner the inadequacy of present life-saving 
appliances, moved the pi'oprietors of one of the 
London papens to offer a prize of one hundred 
jpounds for a life-saving apparatus which should 
fulfil certain conditions, one of the principal of 
which was that by it connection might be made 
from ship to shore without aid from any one 
on lanci The result of this offer was the pre- 
sentation of more than two tliousand schemes, 
That whidt, hi the opinion of the judges, was the 
best contrivance sent in, was devised by 'Measrs 
Thompson & Hoble of Bouthamptom It consists 
of a rocket head, which directly it touches earth 
expands into the form of a powerful grapnel 
ol its chief recommendationa. is .that it cun 
‘ be' adapted to . the rocket apparatus now in use. 
The judges conclude their ileport on this inter- 
esting competition by stating tliat they believe 
' jf-propedy- conducted experiments were 


authorised, a still more satisfactory rocket and 
grapnel would be evolved. ‘ AYe do not think/ 
they write, 'that finality is yet near^v reached.’ 

At a recent meeting of the Eoyal United 
Service Institution (London), Captain G. S. 
j\racilwaine read a paper on the Ventilation of 
Ships, in the course of which he urged the im- 
portance of fixing a standard of air supply fox’ 
men and beasts, so that proper ventilating apjjar- 
atiis should be considered a matter of fii’sfc 
nece.ssit 3 ^ He also impressed upon commanding 
officers the sanitary value of cleanliness among 
the men, and the constant airing of both bedding 
and clothes. Various methods of ventilation were 
descrilxed. , 

The Areas process of electro-silvering, wijich 
is now being worked by a company in London, is 
said to give a harder and therefore more dur- 
able coating of the metal than can be deposited 
under tlie older system. It consists in associating 
with the silver a certain proportion of cadmium. 
The latter metal is per se softer than silver ; but 
the mi.xture follows the rule with regard to many 
other alloys in producing a compound which 
(lifters in physical qualities from its components. 
The Areas process is said to give a coating which 
does not differ in appearance from one of pure 
silver, while at the same time it tarnishes less 
easih", can be !uore readily cleaned, and adhei’es 
with greater tenacity to the metal upon which it 
is electrically deposited. It is somewhat cheaper, 
too, than the older method. 

The old illusory device known as the Wheel of 
Life, or Zoe trope, in which a number of figures, 
dianging rapidly before the eye, give the idea 
of movement, lias entered upon a new lease of 
popularity since it was found possible to replace 
the rough drawings previously used by photo- 
graplis taken from living beings. By the pfioto- 
grapliic apparatus devised by Anchiitz of Berlin, it 
is possible to take two dozen different pictures of a 
horseman while in tlie act of leaping over a lietlge, 
each picture describing a particular portion of his 
flight. When these photographs are placed in the 
Z(Je trope, the horse and his rider ajipear instinct 
with life. Apparatus for showing various moving 
pictures of this kind, to be set in motion on the 
Jxcimy-in-the-slot principle, are now to be seen in 
the German capital, and will presently be intro- 
duced into Britain. We have recently seen the 
apparatus in action, and can vouch for its 
efficiency. 

A great extension of electric lighting in private 
houses may be looked for by tfie expiry of tlie 
patents which refer to the incandescent or 
glow-lamp system. This will happen, we believe, 
ill about eighteen months^ time, and prospective 
users of this beautiful form of illumination will 
do well to content themselves with tlieir old 
lamps for the time being. The cost of renew- 
ing a glow-lamp— and their tenure of life is 
quite uncertain— is at present about four shillings 
and sixpence. When the patents run out, it is 
believed that this sum will be reduced to about 
one shilli ngj for the cost of making a lamp of tliis 
description is below that sum. 

In a United States Consulai* , Beport , appears 

statement with regard to the production' in 
England of oil of sweet almonds. It m there 
stated that the trade is carried on principalljq if 
not only, by two London firms, and that fhe 
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method of manufacture is to crush the ^ kernels 
by hydraulic pressure, and to distil oil from tlie 
cake so foxniied. It is also stated that a siiuiliir 
indu.stry is carried on at Havre, where a cheaper 
and inferior oil is produced from peach kernels. 

Our agricultural readers will do well to note the 
fact that an official recipe for the compounding 
of Boidllie Bordelaise, which has proved such an 
effective specilie for potato blight, appears in a 
recent number of the Kew Bniktin, As this 
paper is not readily accessible, we reproduce the 
directions for its preparation : Forty- live poumls 
of copper sulphate (blue stone) are enclosed in a 
bag of coarse canvas, and suspended in a vessel of | 
water (two hundred and twenty gallons). In a I 
separate vessel, twenty-two and a half pounds of 
quicklime are slaked by added water, and are 
passed through a sieve into the copper solution. 
This quantity of the mixture is sufficient for one 
acre of land. 

Some idea of the vast area of the WorhTsFair 
buildings at Chicago may be gleaned from the 
arrangements adopted for painting them. It was 
found that even if a large army of bruslnvorkers 
were employed in the ordinary manner, it would 
be quite impossible to complete the work in 
time ; so human handiwork has been dispen.sed : 
with, and an ingenious machine has been con- j 
structed with the most satisfactory results. This 
consists of a gas-pipe, llattened at one end so as to 
form a spray producer, and it is connected with 
an air-pump drlvoii by an electric motor, and a 
barrel of liquid paint. By this contrivance the 
paint is sucked up from the barrel and discharged 
in a cloud on the surface to be coloured, and by 
its aid a handful of workmen are able to get over 
more space in a day than ten times their number 
could accomplish in a week under ordinary con- 
ditions. 

The Berlin police have adopted a common- 
sense method of dealing with persons who adver- 
tise harmful and poisonous preparations for sale, 
which has the merit of not putting in motion 
the tardy and uncertain machinery of the law. 
Immediately beneath the objectionable advertise- 
ment they publish the announcement that the 
preparation above named has been analysed, and 
is found to consist of such and such a composi- 
tion, its intrinsic value being so much. In this 
way lately was stopped the sale of a much-adver- 
tised cosmetic, the chief component of which was 
that deadly salt of mercury known as corrosive 

■ .■/■sublimate.' 'V' ■ 

The inhalation of pure oxygen has proved sucli 
a valuable remedy in certain acute stages of 
disease, and has been so highly ^spoken of by 
leading members of the medical profession, that 
Briids Oxygen Company — who, it will be remem- 
, bered, obtain the gas direct from the atmospliere, 

■ and can therefore guarantee perfect freedom from 
' chemical contannnatioix— have made arrangements 

by wliich a cylinder of compressed gas can be 
obtained at their works at any hour of the day 
or night. 

Winter has brought the usual protests against, 
and proposals for the annihilation of fog, to 
I be forgotten for another twelve months as 
soon as the buds shall begin to show under 
.i-thc' more genial skies of spring. It is the 
. Council of' the Eoyal Horticultural Society 
which has been the first to complain, on the 


ground that as Ijondou fogs are causes of 
inconvenience and loss to horticultural interests 
within the metropolitan area, their chemical 
compo.sition, amount of sulphurous acid which 
they carcy, and their nature and extent, .should be 
investigated, and they invite the co-operation of 
other Societies in the work. It is also suggested 
that the London Council should tackle the fog 
question in addition to its otlier multifarious 
duties. Such an investigation can do but little 
good, for the causes of these fogs are already | 
well known, and tlieir composition is very | 
apparent to persons possessed of the senses of 
seeing, smelling, tasting, and feeling. If the 
Committee can invent and cause to be adopted 
a smokeless fireplace, they will cure the evil. 
There is no otlicr efiective remedy. 

An interesting account of the Camphor In- 
dustry of Japan is contained in a Eeport by the 
United States Council at Osaka, which is re- 
printed in the Board of Tmda JoimuiL The 
camphor tree, a species of laurel, is often of an 
enormous size, and is of very handsome growth. 
By a stringent law, any one which is cut down 
for camphor-making must be at once replaced by a 
sapling. The wood is cut into chips, wdiich are 
steamed in a wooden vessel placed over a pot 
of boiling water, the steam, carrying the oil and 
camphor,"' being led by a bamboo pipe to other 
V'cssels. By meun.s of this rough still, tlie oil and ' 
crystals of camphor are separated from one another 
—the former being used b,y the native.s for illumin- 
ating and other purposes ; wdiile the latter is 
packed in tubs, holding more than one hundred 
pounds each, ready for market. There are three 
qualities of camphor, depending upon the amount 
of adulteration to which they have been sub- 
jected, which consists of the addition of as much 
oil and water as the buyer will tolerate. Camphor 
wood has a close grain, and U much valued both 
for shipbuilding and cabinet-making. 

It would seem that tlie anti- foaling compound 
or paint available to our mival authorities iiinst 
belie its name, for from the bottom of Her 
Majesty’s ship Northtwipiou^ the flagship at the 
Nore, fifty^ tons of barnacle.s have recently been 
removed. It was remarked during the late naval 
maiueuvres that this vesvsel would only steam at 
about a quarter her normal spjeed, and no’iv the 
reason of her sluggishness is ap^xarent. 

A new’ material, which may be described as 
conci’ete having a basis of wood instead of stone, 
is being made in Germany principally from waste 
loroducts. These consist of wood shavings, saw- 
dust, and chips, combined with lime, glycerine, 
sodium silicate, and linseed oil. This mortar is 
pressed in moulds, and left until hard and dry’, 
when it can be turned, sawn, planed, polished, 
and treated in every way as if it were^ a close- 
grained wood. 

Those who live in the near ueighbourhuod' of 
large railway stations know to their cost, how the 
fog signals go on exploding -without intermission 
in thick w’eather. One railway conqmnv imes 
in a single district about six thousantCof ’tliese 
miniature torpedoes during the winter .season | 
their maniifactiu-’e indeed represent an important 
industry, carried on diiefiy ,at' Greenwich and 
Birmingliam. The fog ’detonator consists, of ? a 
waiterproof tin box containing a charge of gith- 
powder and three percussion caps; It is fastened 
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to the rail by means of lead dips, and pressure of 
the engine-wheel causes it to explode. 

The British Vice-consul at Nicolaieff reports 
that a Society is being foinned in Russia with a 
view to promote the production of silk in that 
province. The soil and climate are both admir- 
ably adapted for the growth of the mulberry 
tree, whicli ilnurislies wherever it is planted ; 
and it is stated tliafc there are many available 
tracts of ground now covered with Aveeds which 
could be iisefiilly planted with these trees. The 
Society ^y^U endeavour to interest the peasants 
and poor classes in the matter, and they have 
every hope of being able in this way to lay the 
. foundation of wdaat may prove to be a large and 
flourishing industry. 

Three very remarkable photographs of Swift’s 
comet were lately taken by Professor Barnard | 
at the Lick Observatory. The pictures were i 
taken at intervals of about twenty-four hours, 
and it is quite astoiii.shing to notice the clianges 
the comet has undergone in this short interval of 
time. In each picture the surrounding stars are 
represented by short white lines parallel to the 
comet’s motion, for the instrument employed in 
taking .it was necessarily made to follow the path , 
of the comet, and not the apparent motion of the 
stars. Professor Barnard regards these pictures 
as a revelation, and says that if they ^ had been 
drawn by the most competent observer, most 
astronomers would probably have attributed their 
remarkable ditferences to the unskilful hand of 
the artist, for there is absolutely no resemblance 
among them,’ This eminent astronomer also 
believes that the pictures-— which, by the way, 
have been reproduced by our contemporary 
Kmwleclffe — afford some evidence of the possible 
rotation’ of the tail of the comet, and this new 
feature is one to be looked for and deterinined 
in future observations. 

A reuew(3d outcry has been made about what 
k called the ^ advertising plague,’ by which is 
meant the exhibition in our streets, railway 
stations, and other public places of advertise- 
ments referring to all sorts of commodities. 
Those wdio have initiated this protest against 
what is a very important item in commerce, 

' would do 'Well to confine their objections to the 
nature of some of the pictorial advertisements 
rather than to their summary extinction. Some 
of - the productions which see posted about 
our streets are certainly most objectionable and 
inartistic ; while others,’* it must be admitted, are 
really works of art, which have an educational 
value. It would be well if some conti’olling 
authority ' were appointed to say what shoull 
and what should not appear on a street hoarding ; 
and ^ ,we • . should certainly rejoice . if the same 
' official were -to prevent railway companies from 
billing the names of their stations amid similarly 
iettei^d labels of mustard^ soap) coals, &c. ■ The 
i proverbial’needle in, a bundle of hay is far easier 
to find than the name of a railway station 
.among the. groceries, with which it is , com- ! 
inonly mixed xip» 

1, The' recent death of Lord Bomilly from a 
jh lamp ' accident has again drawn public atten- 
11 ti'qn to 'the Uiisatisfactory character of the 'petrd- l 
common use. A paper read at the last 
acetipgr'pf the Society of Chehiical Industry 
ff '0ksgow: pointed out that Government per- 
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mitted oil which will explode at a temperature 
of seventy-three degrees .Fahrenheit to be sold 
to the public ; while for use by its own servants 
it will not accept any oil giving off' inffamraable 
vapour under one hundred and five <legrees 
Fahrenheit If our intelligent Government ser- 
vants are not sufficiently protected unless they 
have an oil which will not Hash under one 
hundred and five degrees Fahrenheit, lio'w, it 
is asked, are the ignorant poor, who are the 
largest consumers of burning-oil sufficiently pro- 
tected by an oil which gives off explosive vapour 
at seventy-three degrees Fahrenheit i- In America, 
whence most of our petroleum comes, the majority 
of the KStates rerpiire a flash-point of about one 
hundred and five degrees Fahrenheit so that 
it would appear we accept the inferior oils wliich 
are not saleable in the country of their origin. 
Burning-oil is a necessary of life to the poor ; 
and tlm artistic forms in which lamps are now 
produced make it a desirable adjunct to the 
luxuries of the rich. It is therefore reasonably 
contended that Government should not allow” the 
importation of oils that will not statul a tempera- 
ture of at least one hundred degrees Falirenheit, 
a condition wliich has always been maintuiued by 
the paraffin oils produced in Beotian d. 


A MOONLIGHT SUR.PPaBE-PART\L 

Four of ns started—- two in a light wagon, two 
on horseback, We were well armed, revolvers 
and shot-guns, the latter loaded with buckshot. 
We were bent on rather a doubtful venture — that 
of intercepting and capturing, if possible, two 
stock thieves, for whom ^varrants had been issued 
by tlie local Court, and who were known to be 
in our district, trying to cross into Idaho. These 
men, father and son, were desperadoes of an 
average Western typo. They were suspected of 
having been concerned in more than one murder 
in the past, and their record for years as cattle 
and horse thieves could not well be improved on. 
They were despei’ate men, thoroughly up to every 
trick ill the mountains, were well armed and 
horsed, and had boasted that they never W’ould 
be taken alive. The Sheriff, in whose hands the 
warrants were, had come to ns for the informa- 
tion and assistance we had offered. * \Ve’ simply 
were representatives of a larger number of stock- 
owners, who had made up their minds that they 
V'ould free themselves from the domination and 
severe loss- arising from the concerted action of 
an organised gang of thieves, some of whom we 
had .already sent out of the country, and the very 
Hiead-centre ’ or chief of whom we were deter- 
niiaed to capture on tliis present expedition, if 
it' was within the range of possibility. 

The little village where we met in the after- 
noon was in a ferment of excitement. E'very one 
knew we were after Old Sam ; and out of some 
seventy souls, over fifty hoped we would not mt 
him. Stock-thieves are more or less , popular 
with the .miners ; I hardly know, why, .unless Jt 
is because the latter can always buy ’^eheab beef 
f mm the former. Strategy 'was necessary for ouy 
purpose, so we carelessly , inquired of some' 
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warm friends whether it was true that our men j 
Imd been seen that morning going in a certain I 
direction, atlding that we supposed we should ' 
take the same direction in following them. We ' 
were confulentially told soon afterwards by 
another * doubtful ’ friend that we were right in 
our proposed coux'se, and that we should doubt- 
less overtake our men tliat evening. 

Information from our own spies determined us 
to go in a contrary direction altogether ; and so 
long as w^e succeeded in throwing Sam’s partisans 
off their guard, believing as they did that we 
were on a fool’s errand, we were satisfied. Wo 
did not wish to be followed ; and we succeeded 
so thoroughly in concealing our real intentions, 
that the loafers, spies, and friends of Sam and 
liis gang retired to the saloon, where they glee- 
fully tlrank confusion to us and our errand. 

At midnight we started, our course lying up 
a long narrow gulch or ravine, with a solitary 
cabin at the hea<h One of our men had told us 
that Sara’s horse was dead lame, that a friend 


would bring him a fresh horse that night, or 


morning rather, and that be ami his son — a 
young ruflian of twenty-five years — would rest at 
the cabin that night. The cabin was occupied 
by an odd eccentric old man, who cared little for 
any one or that one’s business, ]provided that lie 
himself was jxaid for his services. We did not 
feel sanguine as to the result of our expedition ; 
the least oversight might cause us to lose our 
game — for they were a wily paii*, and sharp ami 
cunning as coyotes (small wolve-s). Suddenly, a 
bright gleam ahead loomed out like a brilliant 
star in the gloom, for the half -moon was only 
rising. We felt at once 'we were on the right 
track, as no one without special cause would liave 
such a light at that hour — now one o’clock am. 
Cautionsiy approaching the cabin, we fastenetl 
the team horses to some willow-busiies. One 
rider dismounting, the other rode slowly up to 
the open door, leading the odd horse. Opposite 
the door stood the hLarth, on which was pile<l 
a roaring fire of pine-logs, the light from which 
streamed into the outside darkness, ami gave the 
brilliant gleam we had noticed a mile away. Our 
plan was' to personate the friemi who was bring- 
ing the fre.sh horse for Sam to escape on. We 
were uncertain whether this plan would succeed ; 
but we had little time for consideration, and had 
to work quickly. 

The old man in the cabin hearing the horses’ 
steps' outside, came to the door, and with eyes 
half-blinded by the sudden change from light to 
darkness, could only see the outlines of the 
animals and man before him. He said : ‘ Is tliat 
you, George?’ not suspecting the ruse being 
played on Mm. 

Our man in a low tone replied ; ‘Yes ; where 
are the, boys? ’-—meaning Sam and his son. 

* Lying just behind the corral, having a snooze,’ 
was the answer. 


To slip oil Ms horse and tie both animals by 
eir halter-straps to the cabin post was but 


their halter-straps to the cabin post was Init 
,a moment’s work, and then, in a low hissing 
whisper, we heard the words of call : * Gome 
quick, boys ; we ’ve got them.’ 

,We were standing as close in as we dared for 
the firelight from the' open door ,5 we had dashed 
through a mountain stream in front of the cabin, 
fi^iling to find the log footway, and were soaking 


to qur waists ; and rushing after our comrade 
behind the c«abin, we found our men curled up 
in their blankets, but fully dressed and armed. 
The moon was rising over the hill-range, and 
threw a weird half-light on the scene— a scene 
liable at any moment to turn into a tragedy ; for 
Old Sam was like a fox, and rarely closed both 
eyes at once. He had heard our voices, and 
instinctively suspecting trouble, had grasped liis 
ivory-handled revolver, wdtliovit which he never 
moved, ate, or slept. Another second, and some 
one would have been hurtj hut the Sheriff — a 
wiry, muscular dare-devil — pointing his gun at 
Sam— only ten feet distant— said quietly : ^ Sam, 
put that baud down.’ Slowly, reluctantly, hut 
surely, did the hand louver, and the muzzle of ^ 
the pistol witli it ; for Sam knew his man, and 
knew that delay in obeying that order meant a 
load, and perhaps two loads, of buckshot into 
his beloved body. 

Eimning to the cabin, I seized two candles, and 
returning with them above my head, threw a 
brighter light on tlie most intensely real scene 
1 have ever witnessed; Old Bam .surprised in 
the act of rising from the ground, revolver' lu 
hand, but with lowei-ed muzzle ; the Sheriff still 
pointing his gun, with both hammers cocked, and 
linger on trigger ; the sou, with uplifted hands, 
perfectly still, silent, and watchful ; the others 
of our party with pointed giiirs ; myself with 
carbine in one hand and candles in the other ^ 
tlie murderous look of bailied rage in Sam’s eyes ; 
tlie grim determination on the faces of our party ; 
tlie strong lights and shadows from the Haring 
candles, made an indelible picture in my mind, 
that 3"ears have not effaced and never will, I 
think. Bam was a quick and ready shot, and 
a second’s delay might have made a very different 
ending to our little expedition. We handcuffed 
our pri.soncrs, and taking them to the wmgoii, let 
them sit down, while two of our jiarty went 
down the gulch to intercept the friend wdio was 
to bring Bam his fresh horse. But we did not 
laid him. Possibly, he saw something wrong on 
nearing the cabin, and so retired. 

Placing onr prisoners in the wagon, we started 
homeward, the riders in front to show the road^ 
as it was now getting vex'y dark, heavy clouds 
having come up. Suddenly two strange horse- 
men appeared in front, and they were as sud- 
denly challenged by our riders, ordered to. 
instantly throw up their hands and state who 
they w*ere and their business. This request was 
backed up by the presenting of two navy re- 
volvers almost in their faces. Bailing their 
hands, and declaring they were unarmed — which we 
found to be true, on searching them— they indig- 
nantly protested against our high-handed action, 
claiming their rights as i\merican citizens to 
traverse the Public Range when and where they 
pleased. By way of reply we ordered them ^ to 
fall in behind our wnigon, our riders fpllbwing 
close behind them, witii a hint that attempts, .at 
escape might be dangerous. We knew them to 
be active friends and partisans of our’ prisoners, 
and a rescue was quite a possible undertaking j so . 
we felt no scruple about gathering fehepi in and 
taking them with us to our destination, where' 
we' released, them wdth some brief but good advice 
as to avoiding bad company’ in future— advice ' 
that did not seem .to be ax^preemted, judging from 
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the volleys of profanity they Inirled at us as they 
refciretl. At the village, a friendly storekeeper 
opened his place, lighted stove and lamps, and 
there we kept guard over our men till daylight, 
giving them hot coffee, whisky, bread, and cigars 
l^airwe had. Then safely tucking them up in 
tlie wagon, liaiidciiffed, and also chained to the 
seat, under the escort of the Sheriff' and two men, 
we saw them well on their way to the county jail, 
some twenty-five miles off’. Loud was the wail- 
ing and gnashing of teetli amongst the friends of 
the gang next day Avhen they realised our success 
and their utter failure. Our own satisfaction was 
not lessened by the reflection that three of our 
party were Englishnien. 


THE WOODLANDS HOAR. 

The heavy rime of a wintry morning lies white 
and cold on the wdde hare fields, that are slironded 
in the distance by yet colder volumes of cloudy 
vapour, that rolls heavily in mid-air as the chill 
north wind rises and falls in uncertain eddies 
round the leafless trees. Here and there an old 
barn or cowshed stands cold and desolate-looking 
in the misty silence ; the fruitful fields, so lately 
covered with the golden treasures of harvest, are 
now lying fallow, their ripened crops safely 
garnered, The laughing brook is transformed into 
a sullen stream, waiting for the few more degrees 
of frost to turn it into ice. There seems little 
inviting out of doors on such a day ; one shivers 
at the drifting mist and long shadowed lanes and 
stubble-fields, or turnip patches, where a few 
sheep are hurdled in closely. But wait awhile 
—there is still plenty to interest any one with 
observant ayes j the lanes are lonely, but the 
hedgerows are bright with the berries of hips 
and haws ; and in and out amongst the bare 
thorn-bushes are scores of tits and sparrows, 
hunting for their food, with busy, restless Avings, 
and quaint little chirpings of exultation and 
satisfaction. 

Now comes a chilly gleam from the pallid sun, 
and lights up the innumerable crystals clinging 
to the trees and hedgerows, where yet straggle 
long^ trails of blackberry, with four or five 
brilliant leaves not yet fallen, and some soddened 
.fruit. Down in the sedgy ditch are brilliant orange 
berries of the wild arum. Farther on, a turn 
brings us to the woods, wdiere the close under- 
growth shelters, sung and warm, so many of our 
fnends of fur and feather, where hares, rabbits, 
and squirrels burrow iii comfortable quarters. 
Fieldfares and redwings are busy amongst tlie 
berry-beadng trees, uttering soft undernotes in 
call and reply. Flocks of finches rise hastily 
from the. heaps of dead leayes, -where their insect 
anti larva food is found,' uttering their sharp 
Pink, Pink/ as ^ they whirl over the hedge ; 
aiid the active ' liltk tree-creeper Hwits^ gaily 
fpm the 'fork of a decayed branch as it' digs its 
.sharp- slender beak under the mossy liohen- 
/ebyered hark for .the minute grubs and dies it 
finds there. Under the low-growing branches, of 
tM' holly there is’ a covey of partridges hustled 
to tlie 'aground. As they rise sharply and 


^ whir ' aw’ay, you find the dry moss is warm and 
soft and sw^eet-smelling. 

Tlie early part of wunter was .singularly mild 
and open— very little frost before (diristmas ; and 
now^ early as it is in the year, hunt touches of 
rene-wed life are visible in the hardier shrubs 
and plants — the spines of the beech and birch 
are brighter : under the dead leaves are green 
blades of grass ; and freslily budded violets, tiny 
green knots, but still there. Now and then tlie 
rooks grow noisy and whirl about the tree-tops. 

Tlie sun has* disappeared again, and the wdnd 
moans fitfully in the hedges ; the mist has 
changed to heavy gray clouds ; the atmosphere 
seems charged with a fine impalpable powder, 
that falls through the leafless trees witli a soft 
liissirig sound : faster it comes down, and lo ! in 
a few minutes the scene has changed ; a white 
cold mantle is over the woods that looked so 
warm and sheltered ; and getting into the lane, 
the whirling north wind drives round the corner 
and over tlie barren uplands, with a keen sharp- 
ness unfelt in the morning. The sharp flue snow 
cuts the face into a tingling glow ; but the nerves 
are braced j and striding quickly homewards 
through the eddying wind, imagination pictures 
the w’arni room and red firelight tliat will wel- 
come our return the more pleasantly for our brisk, 
invigorating walk through the rough -weather. 


OLD V 0 I 0 E S. 

Afjiioss the seas they eomo to lae, 

Old voices of a happier day, 

When Love wa.s yoaug and Hope was high, 

And llowers grew bright about niy way. 

I sit within the rose-girt jjaiie, 

And watch the tranquil western sun 
Dip gently in the golden sea, 

And think of friends for ever gone. 

And while I gaze and think, to me 
There come old voices o’er the sea. 

I hear them wlieii alone I .stroll 
Along the white suri-heaten .shore ; 

They mingle in the tlshers .song, 

Heard ’mid the lull of ocean's roar r 
And when with toilsome .steps, and slow, 

.1. struggle up the fern-olatl cliffs 
Which slope in beauty from the bay, 

And watch far off tlic fading skiffs, 

They whisper of old tiTue.s to me, 

These voices from across the sea. 

So when niglit curtains sea and shore, 
i\nd white stars gleam across the wild, 

And underneath the shadowy limes 
With thoughts of other days beguiled 
I linger long, too satl to rest, 

, For in this lonely heart of mine, 

There whisper as from long ago 

Old echoes that have grown divine ; ’ ’ " ;• ' r ’ 
Old echoes from acros.s the sea, " ' 

They whisper of old times to me, ' ^ 

WmjAM CowAsf, ■ 

47 Paternoster Row, London i and EDiNBuXiOH. . 
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A CITY OF WISCONSIN. 

BY ONE OP ITS CITIZENS. 

Perhaps some of yoiu* readers would desire to 
hear of tlie rise of a town or city in what, forty 
years ago, could well be styled the Far West, 
situated as the site was then in the wilds of 
Wisconsin. 33 ut in a country of the size of 
the United States of America, where the cur- 
rent of immigration is continually flowing past a 
certain point towards the setting sun, the inhabit- 
ants of the city of Oshkosh think they cannot ] 
any longer be classed us residing in the Far 
’W'est, and they themselves are apt to apply that 
term to such places as border on the Rocky 
Mountains, or those States wliich are bounded by 
the Pacific Ocean. The name of Oshkosh is so 
unicpie. and uncommon, that to many residents 
of distant places in the country it is popularly 
supposed to be a mytliicj city, they not even 
taking the trouble to look the matter up in a 
gazetteer. In the large theatres of the eastern 
cities, when tlie funny man bounces on the stage 
and is asked where he comes from, if he gives 
Oshkosh as the answer, he is invariably greeted 
with the most tumultuous applause, a circum- 
stance which is certain to raise the ire of any 
citizen of our burgh who may happen to be pres- 
ent. However, there is no (piestion but that 
our beautiful city really exists, and that of late 
years it has been coining into prominence, not 
only as a summer resort, but in various otlier 
ways, as w-e shall see. 

The city was originally named after a cele- 
brated chief of . a tribe of Indians who made the 
shores of Lake AYinnebago in years gone by their 
hunting-grounds. The situation is pleasant and 
well chosen, being on a point at which the Fox 
River enters the lake. This latter body of water 
18 about thirty miles in length, and from ten to 
I fourteen in breadth. Its depth will not average 
more than twenty-five feet. It is the largest, 
body of fresh water within the confines of a 
[' togle State, and its appearance indicates that it 


was far larger in former times — a fact which can 
easily be confirmed by the shells, sand, and drift ■ 
found at long distances from its present bound- 
aries. Along the ridges and high lands which 
border the lake, traces of the Glacial Age are 
plainly to be seen in the boulders, composed of 
granite and gneiss, which are to be found scat- 
tered about, and which vary in size from a foot 
in diameter to several tons in weight. There 
are no quarries of any such stone to be found 
near here, and these wanderers seem to be well 
rounded and scored from the friction to which 
they had been subjected, 

Oshkosh in former years was a great lumber 
centre, and nearly all the — that is, the 

daily output of a saw-mill — was then disposed 
of within the State, to supply the needs of the 
emigrants who Hocked to the land of promise. 
The supply of standing pine was then situated 
only at a short distance from the settlement, and 
the logs which were cut in the winter could be 
sawn early in the following summer : but now, 
all is changed ; the standing pine is distant from 
the city over two hundred miles, and it takes a 
second summer to lioat the saw-logs to the few 
mills which are still in operation. Nearly .all 
the saw-mills have been moved up north neai'er 
to the pine, and the few which remain sitpp>l}’ 
tlie higher grades of lumber for the use- of such 
factories as make sash, doors, and Venetian blinds. 
There are more of these articles turned out in a 
year here than in any other city of the United 
States. Some of the factories make as many as 
a thousand doors, with sash and blinds in ;the 
same proportion, in a single day. Oshkosh also 
possesses the largest match-factory in the countx’j,;- 
an establishmeiife which is yearly being extended 
in size; and if the white pine only holds out, 
there is no telling wdiat will be itS' ultimate 
capacity. 

The unit of measure in lumber in Wisconsin, . ' 
and in fact all over the States, is one thousand M 
superficial feet one inch in thickness.' Tt - is sold ' 
at so much 'per thoutod, aceoidlng to grade. ;[ 
The mills in Oshkosh range’ in capacity from"' 
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an outpnt of sixty up to one Imiiclretl and twenty- 
five thousand feet every ten hoiirSj that being 
considered a day’s work; but such capacity^ or 
output, great as it seems, is far exceeded by mills 
in the northern peninsula of Michigan, some of 
wliirdi are able to cut two hundred and fifty 
thousand feet each day. 

Witliin the past six years, band-saws have 
entirely superseded the large five-feet circulars 
formerly in use. The reason of the change is, 
that thinner saws can be made to do the work 
better, and with less waste of material, for that 
wiiicli heretofore passed off in refuse or sawdust 
is now utilised as lumbei’. It would have been 
well had the change in the cutting of lumber 
been introduced years ago, for then there would 
not have been the reckless waste of the magni- 
ileeiit pine forests of this section of the country. 

The first or highest class of saw-logs are com- 
posed of soft white pine, and eminently suited 
tor the manufacture of sash, doors, blinds, and 
match-splints. Therefore no logs but of a supe- 
rior grade are commonly sent for sale to Oshkosh, 
for the cost of driving or of floating a low class 
of logs a distance of two hundred miles wmuld. 
not pay expenses ; such a class of logs being 
manufactured into * culls ’—the cheapest class of 
lumber— and ^common’ lumber, near the spot 
where they were cut ; and when manufactured, 
the lumber is shipped per rail to the various 
States where there is a demand for it. 

But the industry which dwarfs and over- 
shadows all others in our beautiful burgh at 

f resent is the cutting of ice on Lake Winnebago. 

he winter of 1889-90 was a phenomenal one all 
over the western States. Even in this latitude 
there were but a few really cold days, and as 
a consequence, little if any icc could be put up 
at Milwaukee, Chicago, or other cities. Those 
companies engaged in the business south of us 
were therefore compelled to come north to get a 
supply for the vast requii’ements of their trade 
during the coming summer. This state of affairs 
happened only twice Jiefore in a period of seven- 
teen years. 'It is difficult for a person living in a 
cool .clhnate like that of the British Islands to 
realise the magnitude of the ice industry in the 
. United States. What a few years since was 
considered as a luxury, is now regarded as an 
article of prime necessity.. Its usevS are so various, 

. that I do ' not see. how .people cotdcl get along 
without it The daily supply deposited in the 
kitchens of the rich and poor forms but a small 
portion of the mbqb to which it is applied. The 
demand for it at the breweries, the meat-markets, 
the 'erenmedes, and also in the shipping of fish 
and fruits 'in -the ref ngerating cars, consumes a 
quantity which- is enormous^ • To stand on the 
-hanks of' our lake and- view the fifteen hundred 
; 'Or perhaps two- thousand men together with the 
'large -squadron. of-Jioms .and portable steam- 
: ..engines, all at, work . from sir o’clock in' the 
morning till ten at- night, then ..a person is apt to' 

’ realise - in - a- small degree the' magnitude -of the 
work, and the vast qxmntity ■ qf ice' necessary - 
to • -carry a few cities safely over our feiivkl 
: Mmuaem : -v- '4 v,-; - ii- r,;: * "■ ; • X- =' ' 

‘ Oshkosh i^ only one" of the places on our lake 
: wherh'. th#; |ce-, companies- -work j' ihey are 'also to ' 
|rfot|nd, equally busy wherever, there’ are ship- 

railroads can 


run side-tracks to the 'water. This statement 
applies not only to Lake W’^iniiebago, but to evifry 
body of water all over the North-west from which 
ice can be loaded on the cars and shipped sou tin 
The system applied here to the work reduces the 
cost of cutting the ice and placing it either in 
the gigantic stores or on board the cars to- from 
.sevenpeiice to one and sevonpence per ton ; and 
the freight to Chicago is about four shillings 
more ; while speculators in 1890 were buying 
up all the ice in Oshkosh at from ten shillings 
to t^velve and sixpence per ton— thus giving a 
handsome profit to the ice-cutters. The quantity 
cut that year wdthiii six weeks and stored here 
was computed at one hundred and fifty thousand 
tons ; and during that time one thousand cars 
have been shipped direct, ranging from fifteen to 
twenty tons each car. The ice on the lake runs 
from foiiideen to twenty inches in thickness ; and 
in exceptionally cold winters it has been as thick 
as three feet. When an ice-field is chosen for 
operations, the snow has to be removed with 
scrapers and dumped into a hole in the water ; 
then a man marks it oft' with an ice-plough, 
drawn by a steady team of horses, into oblong 
squares sixteen by tweiUy-four inches ; and he 
is followed by the regular ice-ploughs, wiiich 
cut four inches in depth, and commonly go over 
the field a second time, The \voi“k is now ready 
for the crew of men {nrnished w-itli slender sttxd 
bars, provided with chisel point.s, who force the 
blocks of ice asunder "with a single downward 
stroke; and then they are pushed through a nar- 
row canal by another crew till they arc hoisted 
by the steam-engines, in endless chains, up an 
inclined plane either into the stores or on board 
the railroad cars. 

The instruments which are used to cut into the 
ice, although called ploughs, do not bear much 
resemblance to those used in tillage. They con- 
sist of seven cast-steel cutters, three-eighths of an 
inch in thickness, secured in a plougli-beam, and 
all set on one level. They are kept very sharp, 
and do the work most effectivedy.' A team of 
horses draws them along with all the ease pos- 
sible. Oshkosh has derived a most substantial 
benefit from this industry, as it comes at a season 
of the year when work is difficult to procure, and 
a large portion of the population would otherwise 
be compelled to pass the wintex" in enforead idle- 
ness. 

The companies cutting ice here, besides paying 
out large sums for labour, buy all their vsupplies 
of lumber, nails, and sawdust for packing, at this 
point, and the city gives in return many acres of 
frozen water. There is no doubt of it but Osh- 
kosh gets the best of the bargain. 

That portion of Wisconsin contiguous to the 
State of Michigan is rich in iron and copper 
deposits, nor is it destitute of - even veins- of" 
silver and gold ; but the latter tivo are not present 
ill such quantities as would be considered worth' 
.the cost of development. The State of Michigan 
is also abundantly supplied with mineral 'ivealtlr ; 
hut in. neither case can any of the ore taken 
out in The, State he smelted , near , the mines,, 
for -IS no coal, found in either -.of' these-; 
States'. It' is much to be regretted that.dhere ': 
IS no fuel Tor smelting purposes ; for if "there 
were, This wditld be one of the greatest niauiw 
facturing points on the face' of. the globe, as, . 
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people have all the vim and push Tor which 
the North-western States are famous. 

It certainly does seem strange to have such 
vast bodies of mineral wealth in sight and yet 
possess no adequate means of utilising it on the 
spot. The ore has all to be shipped to Clovelantl 
by boat, and to Joliet by rail, as at these yKnnts 
coal is abundant, and there are large snieiting- 
works where the ore can be got ready for the 
market. The ore is of the richest that is iniiieil, 
much of it being composed of hematite, and 
resembles a x^ure pigment of a deex)-brown coloin’, 
and is so soft as to be easily crushed to powder 
under the foot. 

The copper mines have every indication of 
having been worked in times, for 

the galleries of former days are to be seen, and 
even the tools used in taking out the deposits 
were found by the miners wlio now work them. 
The ^vooclwork of these tools was decayed, and 
fell to dust when touched, but the metal part 
was as intact as when formerly used. By whom 
were these tools wielded ? Not certainly by the 
Indians of to-day, for they had not the industry 
to use tools, neither did they possess any weapons 
constructed of metal when they lirst came in 
contact with the white races. \Ye hud w'eil-con- 
structed copper sx)ears and lances scattered all 
over the north-western country, but we never 
for a moment entertain the idea that they evcT 
belonged to the races with wdiom w’e have been 
brought in contact. We know their ancestors 
must have been too lazy and nomadic to have 
manufactured such things. 

In all human x^i’^^l^^^-hilitj^ they] belonged to 
a I’aee of partially civilised beings, possibly 
the mound-builders, who certainly antedate the 
X)resent Indian race* We find evidence even at 
this late day of the 'ivorks of this curious people;, 
wliQ covered ^all the beautiful spots in the West 
with effigies of their industry, which in many 
instances have escaped the march of impi-ove- 
inent and the plough of the pioneer. These 
mounds in the early spring attract the attention 
of even the most casual visitor, who may hax)i)en 
to see in the dark-green grass either the figures 
of fanciful animals depicted on the tumuli, or 
else a class which has become, like their deline- 
ators, extinct. 

To this race also may have belonged the 
sbax 3 ely cox^per spear and lance heads formed 
with socket joints now to be found in the 
ihiiseums of the country, and also the pieces 
of x^ottery, wdiicli are daily turned up with the 
Xdough as it x->asses over the sites of their former 
villages. ■ In this State we often find what is 
called Mioat coxriiJer/ which arc pieces varying 
in weight from one to live pounds scattered 
' ; proiuigcuously. They are formed of very pure 
eo|)per, and, api:>ear certainly at one time to have 
, been, subjected to intense heat. Not uufrecpiently 
.* masses 0! ore one and two hundred x>ound$ in 
, weight have been discovered, which 
- formed part of a moraine in the glacial age of 
the workL It is to be regretted that the cupidity 
■ pf the finders induced them to sell these masses, 
;'ipi?tead of depositing them in some musemn with 
. a' short , account of tlieif history, so far as known, 
ahcl other circumstances which might be of in- 
terest with regard to- them. A ' lew years ago 
one hf these masses ‘was built into a culvert on 


the main road in the township of Black Wolf, 
six miles south of Oshkosh, and it was only 
wlicn _ heavy rains had waslied £nvay the stiff 
clay from it that its brightness revealed it to 
be an almost solid lump of cox^per. 

At the south-w’esteru x^ortion of Lake Biix^erior, 
where it forms the northern boundary of Wis- 
consin, there is a cluster of isiaruls knowui as 
the Apostles Group. These islands are not only 
rich in mineral wealth, but also x^osse.^^s quarries 
of a valuable description of stone, of a dark- 
brown variety, which is largely used in the 
Western cities as a facing for the more impoidaufe 
and expensive buildings. The freodom from 
Haws or cracks in these quanies renders it pos- 
sible to obtain stone of almost any size. There, 
is one at present being got out intended for exhi- 
bition at the Columbian exx>osit|on at Chicago, 
which stone will be the largest niomditli in the 
^vorld. It is said to he thirty feet longer than 
tlie obelisk now" in Central Park, New York,' 
wdiich was brought a few years ago from Egypt 
Bpecial Hat cai‘s will have to be built for "the 
transportation of the stone to the Garden City,- 
and when it is in position on the Fail* grouiuls, . 
it will no doubt attract the attention of the 
foreigners who wull come to visit us. The sxoced 
with wdiich it was taken from the qiuu’ry bed 
null serve to show 4 the 'world that wdth the apxili-' 
ances of to-day we can in a few “weeks accom- 
plish work which tvouid task the ancient Egyi> 
tiaiis several years to perform. With the' 'aid 
of steam, diamond drills, and the electric light,, 
we have of course the Genii in harness of which 
tile Orientals only di'ejinied. Still, in one thing 
the}" will siiiqmss us, for their stone being covered 
with hieroglyphics, will x>lainly tell "its own 
story, as it lias told it for centuries ; ours, being 
unlettered, will require the aid of the printing-' 
X>ress to tell its history lo the passing sti'aiiger. • 


THE BITHDEN of ISABEL.-^ 

By J. Maowuen Cobban, Author of Akt.stC)' ofUls Fate; 

A Soldiet’’ and a (jentlemiVii; ke. , ■ - 

CEAPTEE VIL— Plow A'mBWOBrH SOLVED HIS 
PEOBLEM. 

'Weien he was on the xdutfonn among a crowd 
01 people, he began to “wonder whether the days 
of the week, as well as he, had gone w’j'oiig j by 
the caleiuhir it should be Wednesday, and yet 
the show of the x^latform was as that of Saturday. 
Wlieii he filtered the train—lie travelled third-, 
class, as every intelligent, humane, and self-; 
respecting young man should travel — and ob-'; 
served that lie was iii the midst of those who 
were x>Iainly holiday-makers, lie was certain- the 
times must be out of jiunt. Then, siiddeuly, he 
rerneudiered it was Whitsuntide ; and that ex- 
plaiiietl all, . For Whitsuntide is the great Feast 
—as it were, the Feast of T.aberiiacles — of Laur' 
cashire. In the south, men -forget that' it -is , 
Whitsun thle after Tuesday; but In’ Laucaetee' 
it is Whitsuntide from Sunday to Sunday. Then"; 
manufacturesj.inming, arid handicrafts are mostly 
idle for a week.; then, the .voice of the cornet 
and the hie are heard fiidhekiid, find ■ then : the 
whole poimlation ‘wallers^— like Tom Sawyer— 

^ Co|>yiight reserved ia ilie United St-aiss of America. ‘ 
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Hn Sunday schools,’ ^ Sunday '•school treats, and 
Bunday-school processions. ^ 

All those, manners and customs of \\hitsuntide 
Ainsworth was well enough acipiainted ‘vyitli, 
hut he had forgotten it was Whitsuntide. Now 
that he remembered, ho was struck with its^ sig- 
iiificancfii Were it not that he was being whirled 
to Holdswurth as fast as the Lanca.sliire and 
Yorksliire Eailway Company could carry him, 
he would have stayed in town ; for he was sure 
that Holds worth Park would be overrim by the 
gay and free young Sunday scliolars. But lie 
must go 031 ; and he comforted himself witli the 
tliouglit that, at the worst, Holdsworth Park was' 
large enough to afford some seclusion, even after 
the Sunday .scholars had all the elbow-room they 
wanted. 

At Holdsworth not many passengers left the 
train. They went their several ways, and he 
alone went on to Hoidswni’th Park, in the lane 
leading towards the village he witnessed a scene 
which reminded liim of a similai’ one in Charlotte 
Bronte’s Bkirley^ a scene which it would be im- 
possible to see enacted out of oiu- dear, delight- 
ful, absurd, hut good-humoured England. From 
ox)posite directions came with ]n?azen bunds and 
fiaiintiiig banners the Sunday-school processions 
of church and chapel; and Ainsivorth mounted 
the bank to witiie.ss the encounter ; for the lane 
was not wide enough to permit eacli to pass the. 
other freely. On they came with clergyman and 
pa.stor at their head, like captains of their troop, 
and with school teachei’s distributed along their 
ilauks like sergeaiits and corpomls. ^ylIeu they 
met, however, the one did not pass triumxffiantly 
through the other, a.s in Shirk ij, but each halt,ed.: 
The caphiin of each troop made a sign for silence 
to his I'Kind ; he then ap])roa(dKid his vk-d-ms 
with his hat off' and shook hands with him, and 
after that gave the word for the hand to strike 
up agiiiii— -this time the same sacred tune. Thti 
bands played th<i tune Ihrougb tog(dliei', the 
troops facing emdi other as niueli as was possible, 
while some of the non-commissioned and 3)3’ivatiy 
on either aide looked not too well incased with 
the situation, Ainsworth, however, was delighted : 
if the scene was a trifle absurd, it was friendly 
aird liniuane; and when, the music in common 
being jdayed, the two troops fflecl past each other 
as be>st they could, he said to himself: ‘Bcliold, 
how good and how pleasant it is for brethren to 
dwell together in unity 1 But, if I am not mis- 
taken, the real cause of this disx>lay of good 
feeling k that very kindly gentleman, Ge^orge 
Bnlfleld. It is impossible for both parson and 
X)ast<>r to he friendly with him — as I am sure 
^ they must be— and not to he friendly with each 
other. So shines a good man in" a naughty 
world’ ' 

' Thus thinking of the admirable SidHcId, and 
all his humane and generous ways, he wandered 
on Into the tidy, trim village ancl forgot for the 
time his own an:^iety. The village seemed 
•deserted of all save a few of the very oldest and 
the very youngest of its population. Here and 
there a gaffer or a gammer sat on a doorstep or 
Un a stool against the wall, blinking and basking 
in the-<sun, and holding in a striving youngster 
ji,. ,of ... w selvedge . and the .. impassive-- 

.Here .and. there., .a, ..cat lay. ..on a, 

limp with heat, and looking like 


a dish-clout ilimg out to dry ; and here and there 
a dog sjiread himself at ease in the warm dust 
of the road, as if he well knew there was no 
danger to be ax)prehended from pas.sing carts or 
other vehicles that day. Throng] i this peaceful 
scene Ainsworth passed, knowing well its mean- 
ing : that all the active pojmhilion were gone 
to disx)ort and to feast in Holdswortli Park. 

He continued on his way till lie reached the 
lake or dam. He walked to a .spot on its bank 
where grew some alders and threw himself on 
the turf that sprang soft and gnmii in their sliade. 
Ducks and swans swam towaids him in exi)ecta- 
tion of crumlis ; but he had none to give tlumi, 
and they left him with sounds of derision. Thus 
undisturbed and abstracted, he at length turned 
his attention to the 2 >urj)ose for which he liad 
made this excursion. He put it in his pipe with 
liis bird’s-eye, ancl for some time smoked with 
great deliberation. He had, as I Iiavc said, a 
l^robiem to solve and a corollary, but the corollary 
X>roved— -like a lady’s postserii)t-™to be the more 
important of the two. Siiould he— as his editew 
had desired — ‘tone denvu tlie severity’ of his 
dramatic criticism? Certainly m>t ! What? 
Write to tbe x)romx>liiig of scmicBiing other than 
Ins owm judgment 1 — to tlie diclation of some 
one other than himself 1 SiUTiuitlej' his right 
of oxniiion, win'ch a3iy young man in thi‘ ]>it could 
freely exercise ! Of wiiat w'us criticism if 
it wns not free? He would maint.aiu the 
birthright of the critic. Tiiat meant, th<u'efore, 
that he must resign his jHist on The Lanm^hire 
Oazetle, wliich implied tliai he must seek occu- 
X)ation elsewdiere. But wdiere? Bince ever lie 
had left Oxford and co3ne to Lancashire, he had 
looked fojuvard to a London career ; tva.^ llu* 
time aiTived for that? He doubted it. It W’otild 
be a perilous thing to launch himself on tin* wude 
sea of London journalisui with no be4.tei‘ roeoiii- 
meiidatiou than that he had qiiarrolled wuth the 
editor of The Lancashire Gazette. But if he could 
not 1 ‘isk the resignation of his jiresent j^o-st, he 
must fall in wdtli the wish of his chief, and ‘tone 
dowm,’ &c. — and that, of course., he could not do, 

Y<‘t And so the disoissiou W'ilh himself 

went on in the nndecisive w'ay we all know. 

While he smoked and revo]v(‘d these things, 
he let his eyes idly rove, about the lake, and over 
the features of a new bulldhig which Biiffield 
had reared upon the ojmosite bank, a building 
wdiich Ainswmrth believed w^as set a]iart for some 
new' and secret ])rocess of calif'.o-prinling. As las 
eye ranged vaguely from windou' to w'indow, 
suddenly he sawr as it wei'c a vision of a bhuh 
face ancl a wdiite turban. What had overcome 
liim that sueli a Iialluciiiation should present 
itself to hijn then? He took his pipe from liis 
mouth, rubbed his hand across Ids eyes, ancl 
looked again. The vision had disajipearcd ; but 
as he continued looking, shnv to believe that what 
lie had seen w^as merely a creature of his brain, 
he ssl\y it again at another window^— again the 
black head and neck— wdth the face half-averted 
—and the white turban I He looked steadily, and 
saw the head pass slowdy from window’” to window'”, 
as if the person to wiiom the head was attached 
Were attentively examining everything as he 
moved along t ^ It was dimeult not to believe 
that he saw a living human being ; and yet how 
Was it possible tliat a black man in a wiiite 
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tixi’ban should he alone in a Lancashire mill ? 
It would not he more strange to see some inorn- 
ing a Moorish Kadi sitting cross-legged on the 
■ bench of magistrate.^ of the borough, 

I He jumped up, determined to have his doubt 
settled, and made his ^vn.y round towards the 
building. Tie was bi’ought up sliort, however, 
by finding that the great gates which admitted 
to the ]xi’ecincts of the works were firmly closed, 
as was also the little postern against the lodge. 
It seemed, too, that the lodge and gate keeper 
must be making holiday with the rest ; for no 
knocking on his door or on the x^ostern brought 
any response, x^insworth therefore turned away, 
and went back to the spot under tlie alders, 
whence he had seen the vision of the black man. 
He waited for some ■ time, but no black man 
reappeared : and then he w'aiidered down the 

: vClOllgh. - 

The more he thought of his vision the more 
it disturbed him. It disturbed him more than 
it 'would have disturbed a man of less knowledge 
and speculation. He knew, for instance, that 
Sufiield had some secret of his business shut ux3 , 
in that building where be bad seen the black 
man ; he knew that in the town there were 
several Parsee merchants, active with real intel- 
lectual activity and crafty with true Eastern 
craft ; and he knew that the Parsees of Bombay 
were at that hour striving their utmost to com- 
pete with Lancashire for the cotton and ciilico 
trade of India, What more likely, then, than 
that a creature of theirs should be commissioned 
to sx>y out what he could of Sufllohrs successful 
methods? He resolved to seek Sufiield out and 
tell him what he had vseeu. 

He crossed the stream by a narrow foot-bridge 
and climbed the opposite side of the dough to 
enter the jiark. He crossed into the X)ai*k by that 
stile on which Sufiield had sat in the early morn- 
ing, and tlien — to his amazement — saw sauntering 
on before him a man in a white turban and a 
kiiid of white blouse girt about xvith a red sash, 
or cammerhimd. He fxuickened liis pace to over- 
take the man. When he had overtaken lilni 
he was at a loss what to do. He could not 
demand brusfxuely : ^ Are you the person I saw 
in one of the buildings of Sufiield’s works V 
That ax>peared to Iiim uncalled-for rudeness even 
to a black man, who is, after all — as the under- 
graduate said of his tutor — ^ a man and a brother.’ 
Hot knowing what else to do, he was therefore 
passing on, when the black man made him 
pause, 

■ ‘ Eespectable sir,’ said he, bowing low, with his 
black hands crossed on his wliite bosom — ‘fine 
Englishman, with regards may I say V 
Ainsworth stoppetl, and the black man smiled 
upon him in a simxde childlike way that should 
have banished suspicion. But Ainsworth felt a 
stern sense of duty ; moreover, altliougli the 
man’s words* were intelligible, bis meaning was 
not;- and f die conse(Xuently did not smile in 
return. 

^Do you -mean,’ he asked, ‘that you wish to 
speak to hie V 

./Sir,’ said Daniel-^-for of course it was he — 

; .‘you truly mention it. • If -you look for the 
' parties of amusement, ‘I beg to say they are 
almost at the dining off the, xieoxile, and besides 
, .several national foods, curries made by me from 




fine recipes at your resxiectablc service, sir ; 
lioxie you like an economical dish -wliich little 
care and attention is given to it.’ 

‘Thank you very mucb,’ said xliiiswortb, feel- 
ing that the man meant well, however he ex- 
X'U’essed liimself. \May I ask if you also belong 
to the xiartics of amusement?’ 

‘No, sir,’ answered .Daniel, smiling again Hhe 
fact is I myself am servant, cook, ct cetera, to the 
Sahib Baynor, now staying at the great Hall.’ 

‘What! Mr Baynor the traveller? He lias 
come, then ?’ 

‘With regard to your sxiceches, sir, the Sahib 
Baynor came the day before it was yesterday,’ 

‘And do you,’ said Ainsworth, foolishly think- 
ing to catch his black man unawares — ‘do you 
often have business clown there at the works all 
by yourself V 

‘Sir,’ said Daniel, smiling most serenely, ‘I 
take myself all alone for agreeable walks in the 
scenery ; I range my mind ; I improve myself in 
tlui great England and Lancashire ; and I piuctise 
the conversations and the ways and the means. 
Good-morning ; good-bye, sir,’ 

Bewildered to find the right meaning in that 
maze of w’ords, and rebulied in his attemxJt to 
catch the man out, Ainsworth said ‘Qood-bye’ 
somewdiat gruffly and w'eiit on his wmy. In the 
X>ark, outside the lawn before the mansion, he 
saw there xvas a great tent xjitched, towards which 
streams of stragglers W’ere setting from all 
(juarters, and in and out of wliich men and 
Avonien were Iiastiiig and Hitting, like bees to 
and from a hive. It seemed the centre of interest 
and activity, and toxvards it, therefore, he bent 
his steps, "While he was yet a good way ofij, 
Bulfield hailed him from the door of the tent, 

‘ Holloa, Ainsworth 1 Come along, my son ; 
lietter late than never.’ With him stood a young 
lady in white — his daughter, Ain,swo.i‘ih , could 
see — and when the young man reached him, he 
continued : ‘ J^fy little girl here and her cousin' 
called for you at the office to biding you along in 
tlie carriage but you -were gone : eaidier than 
tisual, eh?’ 

‘I am sorry I missed them,’ answered Ains- 
worth, saluting Buffield’s daughter. ‘ But I dare- 
say I did leave the office a little earlier than I 
commoniy do,’ 

But Sufiield was evidently thinking of some-, 
thing else already : the thought -which 'would 
always come ux>p)ermost in his mind was how he 
could do a good turn to a Mend, e.specially to 
the friend that at the moment was by him. 

‘ You ’ve heard of Lord Olitheroe — the Earl of 
Padiham’s son?’ said he, laving his band on 
Ainsworth’s shoulder and sx>eaking in his ear.. 
‘This is him referring with his thumb to a tall, 
full -bearded young man, wdio stood a step beliind 
him talking wuth Miss Sutfield, with critical- but 
admiring eyes bent upon her. ‘He’s a clever- 
fellow ; you ought to know Min : he ’s' a rising, 
politician.’ Then turning, with his hand still ony 
Ainsworth’s shoulder, he^Sciid—before Ainsworth; 
could utter ‘Yea’ or ‘Nay’— ‘Olitheroe, Met me 
introduce to you my friend, Mr Alan Ainewortln 
I think you two shoxrld know, each other.’ . . 

It -was done easily, without tlie slightest Vulgar, 
touch of ostentation or ■ ohse<|uiousness, aa 11 

which Ainsworth was inclined to wonder at,'tiH 
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ke coBiiiderccl that, after all, tke best' prompters for n big, flowering inaguolia prevented liini from 
of Lwd iiumnors are a geutle lieart and a generous seeing any person. He turned to withdraw ; but 
p ^ tlie latcli had somehow caught, aiid the door 


'Lord Clitheroe respoiided to the introduction j would not open, lie had u mind to go furwarcl, 


as 'it had been niadcj easily and frankly, ^ Ohj when 
yesV said hej 'I remember Mr Ainsworth at him. 

Oxford.’ ' , 

«Ohj ah/ said »Suffield ; 'sort of college voice— 1 

very mi 

'vScarcelv so much as that/ said Ainsworth, somellii 


when certain words that caught his cm* prevented 


^ Husl^ i , There is some one coming/ said one 
voice— the voice of Miss Eaynor. 'I like you 
very much/ she continued, evidently in rejdy to 
soinelliing said hy another voice ; ' but I jirefer 


with a slight liint in his voice of his appreciation you to still be my kind cousin, George.^ bo, 
of the diilcrence in their rank. ' I think it v'ns please, don’t speak to me of these things again/ ^ 
only at the Union that Lord Clitheroe and I i ' Then, Bell,’ said the otlier voice— the voice oi 


only at the Union that Lord Clitheroe and I 
.uhei’ ■ 

'■And hitte-rly denounced each otlier s politics,’ 
added Lord Clitheroe. 


That’s all right/ said Sufiield. 'A good moniing was from him.’ 


young George Suffield— in an aggrieved and 
somevdiat sulky tone, 'there is some one you’ve 
got to know in London, and that letter this 


stand-up light of any sort is the best way of 'I think it is unworthy of you, George, tosay 


begimiiug to be frieiids. But Ainsworth’s line that,’ said Isabel. 'If it were another than you 
IS different now : he is great as a dramatic critic, that said it, I should just be silent, and let him 


Didn’t you read the notice of the play in The 
Gazette this .morning, Clitheroe V 


believe wluit he liked. But we are cousins, 
George ; we have grown up together, and I am 


■ 'I did/ answered' Clitheroe, ' and liked it very very sorry I cannot be wbat you wish ; and so I 


'That’s more than my editor did/ said Ains^ the kind you ynean.’ 


tell you frankly there is no person in London of 


worth with a laugh, 'He says I mustn’t write 
like that any more.’ 


'If there is not/ urged George, 'why do you 
refuse to listen to .me, bee, Bell ; I’ve waited .for 


'So ho 1’ exclaimed Siiiffeld, 'You’ll have to you ever since I was a little hoy ; it’s not fair- 


■ cut The Gazette, then V 


it’s .not right — of you to say 


to me so 


' I have just been turning the mattei* ovei*/ easily and promptly,’ 
said Ainsworth, 'considering what I shall do,’ ' Oh, George, 1 don’t say it easily 3ior promptly ; 

'You must come to London, my lad/ said I say it reluclantly and 1 say It with pain, if 
• Biiffield, clatfpiiig his lifind on his slionider, I were a young, thoughtless girl, and did nut 
'That’s the place for yom I’ll manage it for believe that a woman should feel towards .a main 


believe tliat a woman sUoiild leel towards a man 
vshe means to live with always verv mucli more 


'You arc very good/ said Ainsworth, 'I dare- than I feel towards you, I might even have 


say it will have to come to that/ 

• 'Of course it vrilL— But now we are forgettin 


' You may say “ Yes ” yet, Belh Y/e shall under- 


this spread for the folk. I think we must all stand each other better after this. Do not answer 
lend a hand— mustn’t w'c, Phemy ? — to get it me at all no^v. Y'ait a while ; wait a ye*rr, if 


in order/ 

'If you will come with me, Mr Ainsworth,’ 


you like. Do that — won’t you, Bell’P 

'Very well,’ said Isabel, after a moment’s hesi- 


said Phemy, ' we shall soon get tlie other things tatiori. ' If it will make you hax^py, George, 1 11 
that are w'aiited. are going to decorate tlie wait.’ 


tables -a' little, yon know, with flowers; our 'Thank you, .Bell Thank you— and bless 
people love flowers/ you.’ 

Uhu sure, you must have tauglit them that, ' 'Don’t, George/ said she, as if in .repulse of 
Miss Buffieid/ said Lord Clitheroe gallantly. some slight attempt to embrace her, 'Be good, 
'Oh, no, I haven’t/ said Pliemy, -with a candid and control yourself.’ 


, |j look of surjirisc. ^ ^ Then George withdrew by the drawing-room ; 

bo it came to pass that in a niiiiute or two and Isabel ap> 2 )eared round the magiiolia and 
Ainsworth entered with Miss Suflield the amxde stood before Aiixswoi'tlb "whose thought and 
cmiservatorios attached ,to the^ Hail. They had pulse were in a turinuil 
. .. barely entered when she exclaimed that slie had 'Forgive me/ he stain mered with his eyes 
^ down: he did not dare to raise them. 'I wan- 

she, and fled, dered in here hy this door; and wiien I heard 

Lent alone, he wandered slowly dowui between voices and tried to go back, the door ’would not 

* the terrace.s of- gorgeous and richly-scented oiieii ; and I could not go on and aixiieai* before 

.. flowers, thinlang of nothing in particular, but you.’ 

■’ letting the beauty and the odour of the bewilder- She said not a word, nor stirred ; and he raised 

. . nig array of blooms sii^bdue his senses, Preseiitly his eyes to look at her. Upon that — as if the 
lie came uiOT a 'glass which he opened* He exi>rossion of liis face and the light in his eyes , 

himself ni at >yxde hiner apartment of glass at once betrayed him to her— she was suffused " 
~ anci Jiownrs, winch ho at .once recognised as the with an overwhelming blush; she looked at the 
y - ^nsemtory immediately ann^^ to the dxmy- closed door behind him, and turned and tied like' 
/■'y/ mgHroqm. On the tiled floor -were spread- nostly a stricken deer. 

/') and in the centre w4s a srnall foimt- Yes; Ainsworth now umtetood, without re- 

^ . .#in^ m.tne sunken basm of which grew rare speci- cohhising* himself. The iealousv. shm-n wild. •: 


life:';': 






-’I vv ’ ty” ■— g^'^i’i^s’arespeci- cognising, himself. , The Jealousy, sharp and wild,/ 

‘ t in than which seized liim ’when he discovered that" 

the consemtey’or another man was seeking to win this lady, and 
lie /mad suspicion that others aleo might thiifk 
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lier lovu ^vorlli winning, precipitated feelings 
whicli had long been lianging about liim like a 
liazu. Now lie saw in a burning light that it was 
a matter of tlie supreinest moment that Isabel 
Kajnor sliould love liiin, and liini alone. Now 
be felt liimself a new, a stronger, a more resolute^ 
a more clear-seeing and alert man. His problem 
was solved and its corollaiy. His way was made 
plain before liim : lie must leave Lancasliire anel 
TJte Lancashire Gazette^ and compel reluctant 
Foi'tune to befriend him in that London wliere. 
Isabel lived and moved and bad her being. 


HAMPSTEAD HEATH TEEASURE-TROyE. 

During tbe afternoon of the 2Ist of J uly 1892, 
whilst seated beneath a tree upon Hampstead 
Heath, a lady was astonished to see proti'udmg 
from the ground and glistening in the sunshine 
something which upon closer examination proved 
to be a portion of a candlestick, with another part 
lying close beside it. Her little child who was 
with her proceeded with his spade to turn over 
the loose mould, the result being tlie further 
discovery of two flasks and a smaller portion of a 
candelabrum. In accordance with an Act passed 
in the reign of Edward I., it is customary for the 
coroner of the district in which such objects are 
dkcovered to bold an incpiiry. The result of 
the incpiiry into the objects found upon Hamp- 
stead Heath was to prove that they had been 
discovered as stated, and CGiistitiited wliat is 
known as Treasure-trove ; as a result, tbe objects 
were formally handed over to the Treasury, who 
in modern times usually give the finders of such 
trove the bullion value of the material, if such 
objects are recpiired for public institutions, coins 
and materials not so required becoming the pro- 
perty of the finder. These ^ objects,^ forming an 
interesting section in the history of French art, 
have been sent to the South Kensington Museum, 
where they are now to be seen. 

Tlie treasure -trove consists of two spirit or 
scent ilasks with screw tops ; a small fiat cup with 
handles j two .sockets and nozzles of, candlesticks ; 
and one small portion, probably the handle, of a 
cup or a portion of a candelabrum \ the weight of 
the whole being nearly fifty-nine ounces.- The 
' flasks are rectangular in form, and are similar 
in shape to the tea-caddies of the last century. 
They are both of very massive silver gilt, and are 
orn,ainented on the four sides with similar decora- 
tion, consisting of a flowing scroll at the base, 
from which arises a stem with branching floral 
ornament. The third object consists of a flattened 
cup, with handles in the form of griffins’ heads 
with attenuated bodies. It has in raised- work 
around the body a row of acanthus leaf orna- 
ment alternating with tongue ornament. The 
two sockets and nozzles of candiesticks are en- 
circled by acanthus leaves, which .appear to have 
been mads separately and afterwards attached to 
the body. ... 

These, objects are very interesting, although it is 
somewhat difficult to say whether the ornamenta- 
tion upon them is English pxv French. The body 
of the flasks is undoubtedly French, having been 
made in Paris in 1672- j but. the ornamentation is 
'm^de: after,' the style of English .work of that 


period, similar woik being found upon cups and 
tankards having English Hall marks exhibited 
near them in ' the Museum. The decoration 
appears to have been cast and aflerwuirds 
chiselletl. 

Before mentioning the marks found upon these 
objects it may not be uninteresting to note those 
whicli French manufactiii’ers were compelled to 
place upon their goods. From the year 1506, the 
makers of plate usually placed their initials upon 
such pieces, these initials afterwards becoming 
known as tbe ‘Maker’s ]\Iark.’ From the years 
1275 to 1791, it was necessary to have siainped 
upon each object the ‘puiicdi of the Qmnuon 
Hall.’ In 1275, wben its nse was first ordered 
by Philip le Hardi, it consisted of a flenr-de-lis j 
from 1461 to 1783 it was some letter of the 
alphabet, over which was placed a crown. The 
letter ‘C’ was used in Paris in 1671-72. 

Tbe sovereigns Henry III. and Louis XII L, in 
order to increase the revenue, had endeavoure<l 
to impose a tax upon plate ; but it was not until 
tbe reign of Louis XI \L that this tax \yas success- 
fully impo.sed by an order dated Mcirch 31, 1672. 
The first mark used for this duty was the Hint 
letter of the town placed beneath a fieur-dedis, 
and was known as the ch charge^ or 

‘Farmer’s Mark,’ which letter for .Paris was ‘A/ 
Nine years later, a second mark was placed upon 
gold and silver smith’s work, in order that the 
tax might be more strictly enforced, and consisted 
of a small mark, such as a human head, or that 
of some bird or beast. These Funiiors’ marks 
lasted until the abolition of all taxes in 1791. 

Upon the base of both of the flasks found upon 
Hampstead Pleath is seen the Farmer’s mark, 
being tbe letter ‘A’ surmounted by a crown with 
three fleurs-de-lis, one above the ‘A’ and one 
on either side, constituting the mark of Vincent 
Fortier, the Farmer-general of Duties from Oetoher 
1672 to October lOSi). One of the flask.s has also 
the letter ‘A’ surmounted by a crown, being the 
I’aris punch of the Common Hall. The second 
flask has a crown and a part of another letter, 
probably ‘C,’ which has already been noted as 
being the I’aris mark for 1672 ; and also bears 
the initials ‘L. Ik’ separated by small lines and 
having two leaves ])eneath. 

In regard to the oniamentation, wdiieli litis 
already been described, upon these flasks, it is 
almost certain that it has been made by some, 
other artist than the person who actually made 
them, for upon both are foiuid the initials 
‘ P. D. N.’ punched into the floral ornament, sur- ' 
mounted by a hanging flower 'with clusters of 
fruit in a semicircle, these latter being"- very, 
minute and imlistinct. TJuise initials appear " 
twice upon one of the flasks, whereas upon the ' 
base the maker’s mark, ‘L. R.,’ appears, from • 
which it muy be inferred that the iMc is of 
French origin, the ornamentation upon it having, 
’been cast and chiselled by some English artist. 

Upon the base of the cup- there is a inakePs . 
maxdc consisting of a ‘T' and ,*.P separated -by.,: 
two minute tongue-like pieces, being the'bply / 
mark appearing upon it It is probably .English' 
work of about the year 1685, a church in Gloucss- 
terslure having a similar cup bearhig this date 

As m all treasure-trove, ir.axc.kdingly diflU; . i 

cult -to account for its being hidden -away. - Tte ’ | 
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objects foinul upon Hampstead Heath may 
have been stolen, and then hidden away, the 
person so stealing dying and leaving no trace 
of their whereabouts j or they may have been 
hidden away in order to escape the great destruc- 
tioii of plate which took place in 1097, in the 
time of \TilIiam IIL, or on account of the fear 
of a French invasion early in the present cen- 
tury. It was stated at the inquiry that the 
objects may have been immersed in the Tliames 
mild for sohie time previous to their being ]}laceil 
where they were eventually found. 

Many valuable objects of the gold and silver 
smithls art have been recovered during the pres- 
ent century as treasure-trove : among the most 
celebrated maybe mentioned that known as the 
Hilcleslieim Treasure, on account of its having 
been found near Hildesheim in 1869. Some 
German soldiers who were at work outside the 
walls of the city were throwing up a trench for 
ride-practice, and unearthed this valuable collec- 
tion of thirty objects, most of whicli are Greek 
and Roman in form. The collection at the pres- 
ent time is to be seen in the Berlin Museum, and 
consists chiefly of cups, a patera, dishes, stewpaus, 
and plates, together with table and lamp sup- 
ports. The moat important object amongst them 
is a large bowl standing upon a small foot, and 
having small handles, probably used for mixing 
wine and water. It is considered likely that 
they may have formed the camp service of a 
Roman commander. Since the rionuins had 
no settlement as far north as Hildesheim, it is 
diillciilt to understand how these objects came 
to be placed where they were found. It is 
thought that they may have been stolen by or 
given to some chieftain, who afterwards was 
compelled to flee, and hid Ills treavsure in the 
expectation of some day being able to return 
and unearth it. This treasure -trove probably 

- dates from the first century a.d. 

On the banks of the river Argisli, a tributary 
. of the Danube, flowing from the Carpatliians, 
some peasants found, in 1837, a very important 
collection of goldsmith’s woik of the fourth 
' century A.n., now known as tlie ^ Petrossa Treas- 
ure.* ' .TJti fortunately,- it was hidden away by 
the fludei’s and broken up ; and it was not until 
some time afterwards that its existence became 
kuowir. to' the Government, and steps taken to 
secure the pieces. - Out of tweiity-two separate 
parts about twelve remain, these latter being 
.shown at the Paris Exhibition of 1867, and after- 
wards ^at the South Kensington infuse uin. The 
-most important objects amongst them were a 
massive gold dish worth about one thousand 
pounds, which had been broken up into four 

- portions, happily now placed together again, and: 

■ a ewer twenty-one inches' in height, ' having an 

elongated' spherical . body with a flat lip and 
handle. These two objects' are classical in form, 

, md were- probably macla dn the fourth 'centuiy. 
Their origin has given rise to ..much speeiilatioB ■; 
by . an expert they were thought to have been 
mede for military officers or colonists whb had: 

, to flee suddenly before some inroad of the Huns, 
./either -in .the capital of the East or in. that 
, m.- iontlying,-' settlement- of- . Hnngarv,- . or- some: 
’ Dkhnbmn province. 

T:^;TE;Sp^m, at’'¥-''place--n^^^ 

-aome:" peasants ’ 'found," in- 


1858, a very valuable collection of goldsmiths 
work and precious stones at a slight distance 
beneath the surface. They do nut seem to have 
known that they had found anything very valu- 
able, and divided the spoil auioiigst tlioinselves. 
At a little later period of time, some person seems 
to have heard of the iind, and purchased all the 
portions, and joined them together again, and 
sent them to Paris, where they were purchased 
by and placed in the Oliiny Museum. They 
are Spanish work of the seventli century, and 
consist of eleven crowns of pure gold, some set 
with stones, others chased and worked in 
some of the fragments having chains attached to 
them. Upon one of the crowns in letters appears 
the name of King Swiiitliiia (621 to 631 a.d.). 
Most of the crowns were votive oflerings, which 
were usually hung over the altars of the churches. 
The character of the work is Gothic, most prob- 
ably founded on Roman art. 

In France, near Bernay, a farmer named 
Prosher Tauxin, whilst working in the fields, 
found a collection of silversmith’s work covered 
hy a Roman tile. This treasure W'as subse- 
quently purchased by the State, and placed in 
the Bibliutheque Rationale, Paris. Fi’om inscrip- 
tions upon the plate it is known that they formed 
the treasure of the Temple of Mercury Augustus 
at Ganeto, near Bernay, having been dedicated to 
the gods by various people, among others by 
C. Propertius Secundus and Q, Doinitius eTutus, 
and appear to have been placed in tlie spot where 
tlioy were found some time during the third 
century a.d. The vases arc of diflerent epochs 
and of unequal merit, the oldest, whicli are the 
most bei^itiful, probably dating from the fourth 
to the second century b.c., and woj‘ked by the 
most skilful of the Greek chasers. Others are 
of a later date, up to the second ceiitiuy a.d., 
and V ould appear to be Gallo-Roman work. 

In .Hungary, at Kagy-Szent-Miklos, in 1799, 
a very curious and interesting set of ewers, vases, 
cups, and bottles was unearthed, since known 
as the Treasure of Attila. They are beautifully 
chased, engraved, and some worked in repomsf^ 
and wei'c probably made by some tribes who were 
settled near the Danube in the fourth centiny, 
the workmanship having been assigned to the 
time of the Ea>stern EVnperor Valens (364 to 
378 A.D.j j ill the fifth century they were pre- 
sumably in the possession of two chiefs of the 
vGepidtc,’ that martial tribe who settled on the 
banks of the Danube, and who were subdued by 
Attila about the year 450 A.D. They are at the 
present time to be seen in the "Museum of 
Antiquities at Vienna. 

Reproductions of all above objects are to be 
seen in the South Kensington Museum, and some 
of them also in the Museums of Edinburgh 
and Dublin and in other local Museums. 

Since the beginning of the century many 
valuable finds have been made, principally; in 
silver, in . Wales, the Western Highlands ' and ■ 
‘Islands of Scotlanil, the Shetland Isles, and very 
generally all along the eastern sea-board of 
Scotland, The earliest and most noted of those 
Scottish finds was that of Korrie’s LaWj.Eifeshire, 
to which - a hawkex' about seventy years ago had. 
made secret access. For many years afterwards 
he ^continued to dispose of portions of those sil'vary- 
relics in various quarters. - It was not till 1839.^ 
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tliat) public attention was drawn to this, and a 
few relics were saved out of the final destruction. 
These, however, are all well known to arclueo- 
legists, having been many times figured and 
described in tlie leading works on the subject of 
antiquities. 


‘THE HINT 0’ HAIRST.’ 

By l^fENiK Muriel Oowie, Author of A Girl in the KavyathkiUH. 

IN FOUR CHAPTERS,— CHAP. L 

It’s dowie in the hint 0* hairst. 

At the wa’gaiig o’ the swallow, 

When the wind grows canid ami the burns grow baiild, 
And the woods are hingin’ yellow. 

Lady Gordon was sitting in the drawing-room, 
beside the large centre window ; she was looking 
out on the garden, which the last week of a late 
Scotch summer made very warm and full of 
colour ; but she did not see the Canterbury bells 
set out like cups and saucers of different tea-sets 
in all their precious varieties, and she did not 
notice the tall perfection of the single dahlias. 
Her face was lightly drawn in lines of perplex- 
ity, great distress, and indecision ; the eyes 
always looked out from a consciousness of con- 
tinual sorro'w, but just now there ivas all the 
added stress of a fresh difficulty. Bose Gordon 
was leaning against the back of a chair, her 
hands behind her, her whole figure rocking now 
and then upon one lieel ; she had an expression 
of severe disapproval, of disgust even ,* she was, 
in fact, angry. 

‘Well, but mamma, if you would speak to 
him,’ she said, very emphatically. ‘He should 
he told ! It is nonsense letting him go on like 
this; and besides,’ with added heat, ‘it is very 
unfair ! It reflects upon you, upon me, and 
Willie— the family. It is simply sliainefiil— -and 
very little money would put it right 1’ 

Lady Gordon shook her head. ‘ My dear,’ she 
said, ‘ we are so poor,’ 

‘ Poor ? But not so poor as all that ! Of 
course, I know that we are poor— and I 
know wliy with a lightning flash of her eyes. 

‘John But there is no use going into that ! 

Still, it would not cost much to mend the roof 
a little ; and certainly the expenses of sending 
Lamont to the infirmary must be paid,’ 

,, Rose set the chair down, and began pulling 
some dead roses out of a bowl on the table with 
fingers thrilled by the feelings this subject always 
roused. , ‘ What I feel is this,’ she burst out 
suddenly ; ‘John may be ill— of course I know 
he is ; but he can occupy his mind with news- 
papers, he can talk politics, he can play ecaric 
for hofirs-^^why ' can he not listen to a single 
word ..about the condition of his tenants, why 
must one always ^ 

' A man-servant came into the room, and Bose 
stopped abruptly and bent over the roses. 

, ‘Sir John wWid like to speak to you, my 
LadyJ 

once, Jeffreys?— Yery well, 1 will comeJ 
■ Lady Gordon got up, ancl the man waited to let 
her' pass in front of him ; but Bose intervened. 

' LSay that her , ladyship) will be there in a few 


minutes,’ she said, in her rather imperious way. 
—‘Mamma, do wait a moment 1’ She ran to the 
door ancl shut it. ‘ Now is your opiportiinity ; da 
put it to him. Mrs Lamont is wh'iiting in the 
Servants’ Hall ; I will go to her and say that 
you are speaking to John about it, and then you 
will scikI down a message 1 ’ Rose opened the 
door for her mother. 

‘AVoll, my clear, I will sec!— It depends how 
he is, yon know.’ The poor worried lady hurried 
across the hull and down the corridor that led 
to her eldest son’s rooms. 

B.ose brought her brows sharply together and 
expressed a little vexed breath ; she did not go 
off at once to Mrs Lamont in the Servants’ Hall; 
she stood there thinking and considering, always 
with the same indignation against lier brother 
John. The wide outer door was just opposite 
her, with its steps down to the gravel sweep. 
Some one was coming up these steps, and a dog 
flung itself against the glass clooi’, which, not 
always perfectly closed, would give way against 
an attack of this kind and admit ‘ Kate,’ Willie.- 
Gordon’s black spaniel, into the house. 

Bose went to meet her second brother. She 
was too preoccupied to ask him what luck 
he had, as she was usually ready enough to 
do, and she hardly watched him even when lie 
pulled a hare out of one of his big sportsman’s 
pockets and two little golden plovers from the 
■other.. ■ , 

‘Missed the finest duck I’ve ever seen,’ he said, 
beginning a little game with Kate and tlie two 
plovers. ‘ Such plumage 1 — That was you, you 
silly little idiot : ’ giving Kate a tap on the side 
of the head w’ith the plover, and looking at her 
with the most aflectionate smile at the same time, 
‘What do you think the brute did?’ continued 
Willie, with the eagerness of all sportsmen to 
recount their exploits. 

‘ What said Rose, sitting on the top step and 
passing her finger softly down the plover’s lovely 
breast, as her "face cleared of its late annoyance, 
and, despite herself, she became full of interest, 
'Willie, however, was quick to notice that ahe 
was more silent than usual. 

M say ! — Anything happened— h’nif 

‘ No ! — Oh, I declare, 1 ’m forgetting p)oor liirs 
Lamont all this time.’ 

‘ What about Mrs Lamont?’ 

‘Only that poor Lamont is to go to the iufirm-' 
ary ; it is his only chance 1 'Dr Hemes says 
it is a very poor one ; and think of it, Willie, 
there are seven children and poor Mrs La-' 
mont' 

‘ 1 know, I know ! ’ said her brother, frowning 
ancl tattooing on the barrel of his gmi. ^ 'V ,, , 

‘ And if only things had been taken in time. ' 
But you know he slept in that damp clown-stairs 
room all winter ; by my advice, for J thought 
it would kill the children.’ '! 'b ' ' : ' 

‘They’d have been nmicli better able to, b’ear;- 
it,’ Wiille. Gordon said in air absent-minded 
way. ^ 

‘Well, his lungs are terribly affected, - 1 * am 
sure. Then he has been^ out of work since, before 
Imying-time, and they have been fearfully poor ; 
she , could earn so little ; and I know they, haveif t 
had enough to eat, and now he has something 
the matter with his leg I— Oh, it 'is a dreadful 
business*’ ' ' ^ ' • , ' . 
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objects found npon Hampstead Heath may 
have been stolen, and then Jiidden away, the 
TDersoii so stealing dying and leaving no trace 
of their wlicreabimts ; or they may have been 
liiddmi aw.a}^ in order to escape the great destruc- 
tion of plate which took ])iace in 1697, in the 
time of William IIL, or on account of the fear 
of a French invasion early in the present cen- 
tury. It was stated at the inquiry that the 
objects may have been immersed in the Thames 
mud for some time previous to their being place{I 
where they were eventually found. 

Many valuable objects of the gold and silver 
smith's art have been recovered during the pres- 
ent century as treasure-trove : among the most 
celebrated lua.v be mentioned that known as the 
Hiklesheini Treasure, on account of its having 
been found near Hildesheiin in 1869. Some 
German soldiers who were at work outside the 
walls of the city were throwing up a trench for 
riile-pructice, and uneartlied this valuable collec- 
tion of thirty objects, most of which are Greek 
and Roman in form. The collection at the pres- 
ent time is to be seen in the Beilin Museum, and 
consists chiefly of cups, a patera, dishes, stewpans, 
and plates, together with table and lamp sup- 
ports. The, most important object amongst them 
is a large bowl standing upon a email foot, and 
having small handles, probably used for mixing 
' wine and water. It is considered likely that 
they may have formed the camp service of a 
Roman commander. Since the Romans had 
no settlement as far north as iJildeslieim, it is 
diificult to iiuderstaiid how those objects came 
to be placed where they were found. It is 
thought that they may have been stolen by or 
, given to some chieftain, who afterwards was 
compelled to flee, and hid his treasure in the 
expectation .of some day being able to return 
and unearth it. This treasure- trove probably 
dates from the tirat ceutiiiy a.d. 

On the banks of the river Argish, a tributary 
of the Baimbe, flowing from the Carpathians, 
some peasants found, in 1837, a very important 
collection of goldsmith’s work of the fourth 
century a.i>., now known as the * Petrossa Treas- 
ure.’ Unfortunately, it was hidden away by 
the finders and broken up ; and it was not until 
some, time afterwards that its existence became 
known to ‘ the Government, and steps taken to 
secure the pieces. Out of twenty-two separate 
parts about twelve remain, these latter being 
shown at the Paris Exhibition of 1867, and after- 
wards’ at the South Kensington -Museum. The 
.niost^ important objects amongst them were a 
massive ..gold dish worth about one thousand 
■pounds,, .which had .been broken up into jfour 
portions, liappily now placed together again, and ' 
a ewer twentyrone inolies in height, having an 
' elongated apherical - body with a -flat lip and 
handle. These two objects are classical in form, 
.mid^ivere probably • mtulo in the fourth century. 
Their origin has given' rise, to much speculation 5 
.■.-by.an expert^they were thought ’ to have been 
made for military offleers or colonists who had 
; .to flee suddenly before some inroad of tlie Muns, 
in^ the capital of the East or in . that of 
rm outlying - settlement of' Hungary, or somo- 
ptx)vince7.;‘ ■' A;, f;... *' 'V- 

' a place neat Toledo called La 

‘' I'jtuehie. do Quarrassar, some peasants found, in 


1858, a very valuable collection of goldsmith’s 
work and precious stones at a slight distance 
beneath the surface. They do not seem to liave 
known tliat they had found anytliing very valu- 
able, and divided the spoil amongst themselves. 
At a little later j)eriocI of time, some person seems 
to have heard of the find, and purchased all the 
portions, and joined them together again, and 
sent them to Paris, wdiere they were purchased 
by and placed in the Cluny Museum. They 
are Spanish work of the seventh century, and 
consist of eleven croiviis of pure gold, some set 
with stones, others cliased and worked in repousse^ 
some of the fragments having cliains attached to 
them. Upon one of the crowns in letters appears 
the name of King Swintliila (621 to 031 a.d,). 
Most of the crowns were votive offerings, which 
were usually hung over the altars of the churches. 
The character of the work is Gothic, most prob- 
ably founded on Roman art. 

In France, near Benia}’’, a fanner named 
Prosher Tauxin, ivhilst working in the fields, 
found a collection of silversiintlfs ivork covered 
by a Roman tile. This treasure was subse- 
quently purchased by the State, and placed in 
the Bibliotheque Rationale, Paris. From inscrip- 
tions upon the, plate it ivS known that they formed 
. the treasure of the Temple of Merciiiy Augustus 
! at Oaneto, near Bernay, having been dedicated to 
the gods by various people, among others by 
0. Propertius Secundus and Q. Domitiiis Jutius, 
and appear to have been placed in the spot where 
they were found some time during the third 
century a.d. The vases are of different epochs 
and of unequal ine.nt, the oldest, which are the 
most beq^itiful, probably dating from the fourth 
to the second century b.c., and -worked by the 
most skilful of the Greek chasers. Others are 
of a later date, up to the second century a.d., 
and w'ould appear to be Gallo-Roman work. 

In Hungary, at Nagy-Szent-Miklos, in 1799, 
a very curious and interesting set of ewers, vases, 
cups, and bottles was unearthed, since known 
as the Treasure of Attila. They are beautifully 
cliased, engraved, and some worked in 
I and were probably made by some tribes who were 
' settled near the Danube in the foiirtli century, 
the workmanship having been assigned to the 
time of the Eastern ■ Emperor Yale ns (364 to 
378 A.D.); in the fifth century they were pre- 
sumably in the possession of two chiefs of the 
^Gepiche,’ that martial tribe who settled on the 
banks of the Danube, and who were subdued by 
Attila about the year 450 a.d. They are at the 
present time .to be seen in the Museum of 
Antiquities at Yienna. 

EeproducMons of all above objects are to be 
seen in the South Kensington Museum, and some ' 
of them also in the Museums of Edinburgh ’ 
and Dublin and in other local Museums. 

Since the beginning of the century- many 
valuable ffncls have been made, priticipally in 
silver, in Wales, the Western Highlands and- 
Islands of Scotland, the Shetland Isles, and very . 
genei'ally all along the eastern sea-board of 
Scotland. The earliest and most noted of those 
Bcottish finds was that of Home’s Law, Fifeshire,' 
AO' which A hawker about seventy years ago" had 
made secret access. For many yeare' afterwards- 
^ 'eOBtinued to dispose of portions of those silver"’ 
relies in various quarto. . . It was not MU 1839 
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‘THE HINT 0’ 13 

By Menik Muriel Bowie, Author of A 
IN FOITB CHAPTERS.™ 

It’s dowie ill the hint, o' hairst, 
At tho wa’gang o’ the swallov 
When tiie wind grows cauld au< 
And the woods arc hingin’ ye 

Lady Gordon was sitting in 
beside the large centre windov 
out on the garden, which the 
Scotch summer made very \ 
colour ; but she did not see th 
set out like cups and saucei’s c 
in all their precious varieties 
notice the tall perfection of 
Her face was lightly drawm ii 
ity, great distress, and ind< 
always looke<l out from a coi 
tinual sorrow, but just now 
added stress of a fresh difficu 
was leaning against the bacl^ 
hands behind her, her wdiole 1 
and then upon one heel ; she 
of severe disapproval, of dis^ 
in fact, angry. 

‘Well, but mamma, if yoi 
him/ she said, very emphatii 
be told ! It is nonsense lettii 
this ; and besides,' with ad dec 
unfair 1 It reflects upon yo 
Willie — the famih". It is sim 
very little money would put it 
Lady Gordon shook hei^ hea 
said, ‘ we are so poor.* 

‘Poor? But not so poor 
course, I know that we 
know why :* with a lightning 

‘John But there is no lu 

Still, it would not cost much 
a little ; and certainly the ex 
Lamont to the infirmary must 1 
Eose set the chair down, ? 
some dead rosea out of a bowl 
fingers thrilled by the feelings 
roused. ‘What I feel is th; 
suddenly; ‘John may be ill- 
he is ; but he can occupy hif: 
papers, he can talk politics, h 
lor hotirs—why can he not 
" word ; , about the condition of 
must one always — - 

A man-servant came into t 
stopped abruptly and bent ove 
,,^‘Sir John would dike, to 

. ‘At once, Jeffreys ?—Tery, 
Lady Gordon got up, and the 
, her paes in front of him ; but 
^ ‘ Say that her ladyship will 
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Willie drew a long, very deep breatli, flung 
Ills head up and looked away out to the IhIIb, 
frowns lleeting across his brow more quickly than 
the little clouds sailed over their blue points.^ 

‘And Mrs Lamoixt has come up to see if we 
can help her about sending the poor man to the 
infirmary ; mamma is with John now ; I begged 
her to speak to him ’ — ^ 

‘A lot of good til at will do !’ 

‘Well —where are you going?’ 

‘Bound to the stables;’ and Willie Gordon 
put his gun on his shoulder, caught up his game, 
whistled to Kate, and strode off frowning. Boso 
did not wonder that he gave her no sympathy, 
that ho had not more to say ; poor fellow, she 
knew that it was worse for him even than for 
her, for he couhl da nothing ; he, who was a man 
and hale and strung, had to stay there calmly 
on the property that had always been the 
Gordons, and see the slow ruin creep over wood 
and village. Tree.s cut down and sold, land 
undrained and left a useless marsh, and the poor 
village a perfect fever-bed, raked at sudden 
intervals by disease and death. 

And he, a second son, could do nothing I 
■ Willie Gordon w^as twenty-six, and^ as full of 
energy as a man of perfect' constitution should 
be : to live on at Foresk House from day to day, 
shooting, fishing, pottering round his little den 
in the garden, did not give occupation enough 
for Willie Gordon, And yet he could not leave 
Foresk on account of the delicacy of liis elder 
brother. 

His presence was cliieffy of use to cheer his 
mother and sister ; they felt their burden less 
w^hen Willie was there to share it, to talk about 
it, to speak hopefully now and then. 

But his position was a very difficult one, and 
he did not consider himself fitted for it ; he was 
not a miracle of saintly patience ; he was con- 
stantly irritated and chafed at the contempt he 
was obliged to feel for his bj'otlier. 

John had been twenty -four when he came to 
the title ; the ffow^er of a particularly fast set 
of men at Cambridge, his degree was a matter 
' of small importance to him, yet lie got it within 
three months of his fathers deatli, and came 
home to Foresk to await the commencement of 
the shooting .season. lie ^vas handsome, and, 
when everything fell out to please him, lie wms 
good-natured ; but he was also abnormally seltish, 
and incapable of the Binalle.st sacrifice ; and, what 
Was’ worst of all, imbued with a mean and seepti- 
.,eal view of human nature, which led him to 
^ suspect every one of interested motives, and 


believe nobody incorruptible, nobody siugle- 
In the snrinn-time he left Fnresk 


minded. In the spring-time he left Foreak rather 
' suddenly, with intention of going abroad ; 
and facts which caine to light after his departure 
fully explained its; abruptness. 

Sir John weiit, .to -Monaco, and- none. of. the 


^ Yes, thought his mother, he is coming home ; 
these endless calls for money, of which she had 
heard vaguely from their solicitor, but of whose 
extent she had not the slightest idea, would cease ; 
perhaps it was to prepare her for the possibility 
of another Lady Gordon that he was coming, cand 
at this notion her heart felt lighter than it had 
(lone for many a day. 

Bose was glad to hear of her brother’s advent : 
only Willie,' then a great, strong fellow of foiir- 
and-twenty, looked 3*atlier grave. 

Sir John came ; he uus five days making the 
journey between London and Scotland, and a 
telegram arrived on the day he was expected, 
to say ho was passing the night in town and 
would arrive at noon next day, 

Wh)’’ was he pausing on the veiy threshold of : 
his liome ? 

Bose drove the phaeton to meet him on the 
lovely morning of his arrival, and was amazed to 
see liim come out of the station leaning heavily 
on his servant’s arm. 

‘ Here you are 1 Well, I am glad. — Why, John, 
you ’ve had an accident, that ’s why you stopped 
on the way. Ah I ’ 

‘Nonsense ; nothing of the kind ! Don’t make 
a fuss! Why have you brought that thing? 
Inhere do you expect me to sit in it? ’ 

‘ It ’s such a lovely day, I thouglit Why, 

you’ll sit here; or ’’you can drive, if von cure 
to’ 

‘Drive? Of course not! Well, I suppose I 
shall have to make the best of it, as it ’s all there 
is : help me up, Jeffreys.’ 

It was quite a business to get Sir John propped 
up with air-ciiKshions in the front seat of the low 
pony-carriage, and he complained bitterly of the 
roughness of ‘these confounded Scotch roads.’ 

‘ It’s your own road,’ said Bose coolly, ‘and you 
can have it re-laid if you please.’ And that was . 
all she said. 

Lady Gordon was at tlie front door wlien they 
drove up ; they liad seen her handkerchief waving 
between certain groups of trees in the avenue. 
This annoyed Sir John very much ; liis mother 
would see his laboured descent from the carriage, 
and he would have to go through the same 
scrutiny he had endured from Bose— only ’wox’se. 

It was very much the same thing, only that 
Lady Gordon cauglit .sight of his face, a , face ^ 
who.se lines, colour, and expression told one story 
■svitli terrible plainness ; and the shock to her 
heart was such that not many words came. 

He had to submit to being kissed, wept over, 
and comuii.serated ; he had to hear, worst of all i 
—how soon the air of Foresk would set him up 
again — knowing all the while that he deserved 
no pity, that no air would ever set him up 

His brother came into the roomi 


■ description- of its. details could serve’'no' purpose," 
.;and, would he. only painful . lie was . a' young man 
personal attmeffions ’ and iTOclee'mably ' 


are pMs' selfishness' was phenomenal 
Je- , less .; he wrecked -the fortunes,: .of’ 
n six years of unbridled extravagance^ 
^. home at the age of thirty to. ‘settle 


Bir John was by this time sunk in a library ; 
chair, his air-cushions deftly arranged "by 
Jeffreys, , and a , glass of sherry , in, his shaking', 
hand. 


Willie, in leggings, big boots, and' shcfoting.--. - 




clothes made of home-woven wools, stood .and 
looked, at ' the worn, ruined, old-young ,:.man- who > 
was Ills brother. Bir John was ' in -tweeds J a"' 
travelling suit of the most towny appearance f ^ 
hiB . face, which took a bluish-violet in ' the 
shadows, j-was in sharp contrast to the woultVbe' 
m^wnglnlhe-coimtry 4ir- .o|;<.,hf^i\,$triped:'sh;|it-L'. 
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His eyes, pale and sunkerj, strangely worsened 
in expression, strangel}^ tragic in tlieir indication 
of his character, met the clear, steady glance of 
his brotlier. A grave, long glance on Willie’s 
part/' 

^ Well, old man, and how ax’e you?' cried Sir 
John, with affected heartiness. 

^Oh, .Pm all right said Willie curtly. •'Why 
didn’t you come on last night ?’ 

Sir John laughed nervously, irritably, but with 
a simulation of amnsemenb 

< My dear fellow, let me explain for the third 
time ! I haven’t been very fit lately, and travel- 
ling tires me ; so I put up at the Forfochan Armsy 
a most confoundedly uncomfortable hole, and 
came on to-day.’ j 

Such was Sir John’s home-coming. Before he ' 
had been a week in the liouse the truth came to , 
Lady Gordon, first faboiit the money aftairs, then , 
about her son’s health. ' 

He . had three room.s arranged for his use, and 
he lived apart from his famity, having his meals, 
sucli as they were, at his own hours. He had 
ruined hiniseH in every way, and was head over 
ears in debt. 

That had all been two years ago. 

WTliio had since finished his Oollege course 
and returned to Foresk ; there was nothing else 
for him to do. 

He liad stood by and seen his brother’s 
tempers ; known him when a few days’ healtli 
led him to believe that- in time his constitution 
woidd be built up again and he be able to faro 
once more into that world which uas the only 
place that never seemed to weary him ; luid seen 
iiiiu again when he crawled back to convalescence 
after an acute spell of illness, using his first free 
breath to curse his Muck.’ He had also stood 
by when racing debts — for Sir. John still followed 
with intex’est the fortunes of certain stables — had 
to be paid out of money which should certainly 
have been apidied to the improvement of the 
estate. 

And Willie had no powei’ of his own ; he had 
to stay and see money calmly scattered when half 
the sum would iiave enabled Sir John to do his 
duty as a proprietor and care for the well-being 
of his tenants : and . he could say nothing — 
nothing, at least, that was listexied to j and he 
could do nothing, nothing of any practical value ; 
and he could earn nothing on his own account. 
There never was a young fellow in more irksome 
eircamstance.s than Willie Gordon. 

He had left his sister to go to the stable, lie 
said ; on his way there he met an under-gardener 
and gave him his gun and game to take to the 
house ; theix, hie hands thrust deep in his pockets 
and Kate at his heels, he walked down one of 
the wood-paihs, stepped over the -wii'e-feacing 
that enclosed the immediate policies, and took 
his way towards the river. 

He could do no good at hoxne ; there "was aii 
hour and a half ' tilf dinner-time, and another of 
those painfpl scenes with his mother or Bose was 
a thing to be avoided* ' ■ 

It was as well to spare himself the useless 
chafing of it , He went on his, way then, whistling 
more axxd more and frowning , leas. .Tiie path, 
JIttk used save daily by two labourex's- whose 
hbux^ ' day in the dii'-ection he was going, led 


straight to the river whirling on its rock-laid 
way, and the hill-slope was covered with nut- 
bushes, small oaks, lai’ches, and silver bii’clij 
the colouring was not so fine as it would be 
ill three weeks’ time, but there wms never a 
day ill the year when these woods were not ' 
beautiful. | 

Now and again, through the trees, Willie got : 
a glimpse of a house, and” it seenied he knew the ; 
points from which these peeps we.re to be had, ■ 
for he looked up and paused a little whenever he | 
came to mie. It was a house that stood on a 
burish, raised table-land across the X’iver ; it was 
the hlanse of Ardlacli, wdiere lived ]\lr Lockhart, 
the Free Church xninisler, and his wife and 
daughter. 

The Gordons were Bonian Catholics, and they 
; knew very little of the Manse people. Bose and 
Aveline Lockhart knew each other by sight, but 
they had never Bpokcii, and it had never occuiTed 
to them to be friendly ; their ways were separate, 
and the distinct effoi't it would have required to 
bring tliem together was never made by either. 
Willie knew Mi.ss Lockhart, and their acquaint- 
ance had come about in an informal way which 
took nothing from the pleasantness of it : she 
had been -svalkiiig in the woods when he ’ivas 
shooting, and an incident, trilling but sufficient, 
had arisen which brought them into conver- 
sation. 

Aveline was a girl who would have been 
I'einurkable in any ballroom for the very un- 
common charm of her appearance— perliaps she 
gained a great deal by not being in a bailrooiu 
at all, but only in a wiki Bcotch wood all green 
w’itU the first passion of spring-time. 

Yery often since then she and Willie Gordon 
had come across one another, and nearly always 
in that tract of woodland between hex' home and j 
the wild river. She liked to sit upon the bank | 
and Avatch it I'aging at the base of some cletaclmd 
rock ; she liked it to roar at the very loiule.st ; 
but, at die quieter }>arts, where yet was always 
the steady hum of its cun'ciit, she could see tlie | 
trout leap, and send her fi’esh Voice echoing up | 
the hill -slopes in one or other of the sweet old . 
ballads that she loved. I 

Hers was too wholesome a nature ever to have ■; 
found life dull at Ardlach ; but her friendship 
with Willie Goi'don, a friendship of that kind 
that has a world of undeclared love just pent 
behind the lips or half ackiiowkalgcd in the 
heart, added iiumeasxirably to the happiness of 
her days. 

At the beginning of life, twenty soul-white 
years behind her, slie was ready to be loved ; and 
Willie would have luld her so, but many things ; 
hindered him ; his life was too unsettled a thing ' 
to share with any girl ; his home was xxot the ' 
pilace to bring a wife to ; he could ' not marry. ) 
in his brother’s lifetime, and Sir ■ John might ' 
linger on, for years. No — he could not usk hex^ 
lor her love j and, in the ineaniime, this yery 
humble young iivm comforted liiiuscH with . 
consideration that by never puttingy the 'ques- ' 
tion, he spared himself the pain of a possible 
refusal. ■ ’ - ' > " ' , ; . , 

■ He had her friejidship^ and ho conld ldvo dier 
as nnxch as- he -pleased ; dr rather, he coitld- xiot ■ 
help lovhig her with all his eti'exxgth, fur. that, 
was the only way he coulcLtindertoid- loving. 
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And now he was at the brink of the impatient 
river, A hundred yards farther on he heard a 
voice singing, Aveline’s voice ; he had heard the 
song before kirely, but never before from hei’. 

He went near enough to catch the words, and 
the sound of the river covered his footsteps : 

"Wiliio^s lair, and Willie’s rare, 

And Willie’s wondrous bonnie 


Slie was sitting on a mossy bank, with her back 
against a silver birch, all her fair hair raying out 
from her head the colour of pale starshine, her 
face wearing a strange expression as she sang ; 
her eyes looking straight across the river and 
a smile in them— yes, certainly, a smile. 

Now, how did that song go on 1 

Willie had heard Eose sing it— Rose, who sang 
s'weetly enough, but not like Aveline. 

He "leaned' against a tree, gave a restraining 
word to Kate, and thought steadily. 

Aveline hummed the tune right through again, 
leaning over towards the ground and seeiiiiiig 
to collect something with her hands, mosses 
perhaps. 

Suddenly a real, deep blush came in Willie^s 
face and mounted well among his hair ; a half- 
laugh that was not, after all, anything so common 
ns a laugh, seemed to well lip from his very 
heart, .tiis hand went up to his forehead 
absently, and his eyes darkened with so warm 
a glow that he cmild not see the world about 
him, but only another world that few can hope 
to see. 

He forgot Kate, but she followed him when 
he turned and went slowly back as he had 
come. 

He had remembered the 'words of that song, 
and they had told him a secret 


LO YE-PEILTREa 

•An expedient much practised in bygone years 
for inspiring and securing love was the Love- 
philtre, or amatory potion. It has been re- 
marked that one of the grandest musical works 
.in existoiiee would never have been written had 
not Tristram and Tsonde drank the magic love- 
potion, wliicli was so strong that it united them 
even after death ; for from his grave there grew 
an eglantine, which twined about Ysoiide’a sLtue 
above, and though three • times they cut it down, 

, it grew again, and ever wound its arms about the 
inmge of the fair Ysoiided Going back to still 
earlier times, it is well known that the Roman 
poet Lucretius . took his life in an amorous ht 
..mused by a love-potion ; and Luciillus lost his 
reason in the same, way. In the middle ages, 
loye-powders were advertised • for sale, the per- 
nicious efects of which became -a iiiatter of serious 
comment. At a 'period, too, when credulity in 
all kinds of occult inhuences taught that enchant- 
ment could be introduced into the human frame 
In the shape of food, or along with it, many an 
unlucky person wms accused of using forbidden. 

occasionally burnt at the stake as a 
Wjtcln, Indeed,, the composition of love-pliiltres' 
\ya8 supposed to bo one of the most powerful of 


witches’ functions, and as such they fell under the 
legislative ordinances of our forefathers. 

But the ignorant empiric, also confident in his 
own qualifications, never scrupled about the pre- 
paration of love-philtres, maintaining that they 
could be produced by the pharmaceutical art, 
apart from any mystical process. Hence, relying 
on his own medical skill, he sold these much- 
coveted compounds to anxious lovers, who readily 
paid exorbitant prices for them. As such ama- 
tory powders and potions only too frequently con- 
tained pernicious ingredients, injurious efiects 
were occasioned by taking them, an abuse which 
necessitated legal interference. Again, conjurers 
and mountebanks made a profitable trade of love- 
philtres at country fairs, enticing the simple- 
minded folk by rehearsing to them the wonderful 
properties of their love- producing commodities, 
Shakespeare has represented Othello as accused of 
winning Desdemona by such means : 

She is abused, stolon from mo, and corrupted 
By spells and medicines bought of •niotintobanks. 

Formerly, too, the village apothecary kept love- 
philtres among his stock of drugs ; and Gay, in 
his Bhepherd^s Wed’, relates how Hobneliii was 
guilty of resorting to this questionable practice : 

As I was wont, I trudged, last market-day, 

To town with newdaid eggs, pi'esorvod in hay, 

I made my market long before ’twas night; 

My purse grew hea\Wj and my basket light. 

Straight to the ’pothecary’s shop I wont, 

And in love-powder all my money si)ent. 

Behap wlnat will, next Sunday, after prayers, 

When to the alehouse Lubberkin repairs, 

These golden flies into his mug I ’ll throw, 

And soon the swain with fervent love shall glow. 

Similarly, in the Character of a Quack Astrologer, 
published in the year 1673, we are told how Mie 
induces a young heiress to run away with a foot- 
man by persuading a young girl Tis her destiny ; 
and sells the old and ugly philtres and love- 
powder to procure them sweethearts.’ It will bo 
seen, therefore, from liow many sources love- 
philtres were procurable, a proof of the wide 
extent to which this curious delusion prevailed 
in bygone times. Even at the present day it 
survives in our midst, cases occurring every now 
and then of persons being fined, in different parts 
of the country, for either selling or persuading 
love-sick damsels to purchase various mysterious 
compounds for iiifiuencing the affections of 
others. 

In the pi^eparation of the love-philtre, much '' 
importance has from the earliest period of its 
iiistoi’y been attached to the numerous ingredients ) 
used in its composition. Both in ancient ,and, 
modern ' days, certain animals and plants . Jiave 
been supposed to be specially adapted for such a ■ 
purpose, and have long gained a notoriety through . 
being thus employed, Italian girls stilL practise, 
the fpllowdng method : a lizard is caught, drowned 
in -wines dried in the sun, and rcdubetl to pdwder^ 
^sbme of which is thrown on the obdurate man,, 
who thenceforth is theits for evermore.-.., A' * 
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favourite Slavonic device, writes Mr Einck, in liis ! 
Eonumtic Love and Personal Beauty ^ ‘is to cut the 
linger, let a few drops of her blood run into a 
glass of beer, and make the adoied man drink it 
unknowingly. The same method is current in 
Hesse and Oldenburg ; and in Bohemia, the girl 
who is afraid to w^ound her linger may substitute j 
a few drops of bat’s blood.’ Another foi*in of this 
mode of procedure current in the Netherlands is 
thus : Take a host or holy wafer, but which has 
not yet been consecrated ; write on it certain 
words from the ringdinger, and then let a priest 
say five masses over it. Bivide the wafer into 
two equal parts, of which keep one, and give the 
other to the person whose love you desire to gain. 
Formerly, in our own country, a nest of young 
swallows was buiied in the earth, and such as 
were found with their mouths siiut when dis- 
interred were supposed to allay a lover’s feelings. 
In Scotland, according to Mr AEalter Gregor, in 
his Folklore of the Nortli-east of Scotlamf two 
loi5enge.s were taken, covered with perspiration, 
and stuck together, and given in this form to the 
one wdiose love was sought, the eating of them 
being thouglit to excite affection. A curiou.s 
old recipe, once popular amongst the English 
peasantry, informs us that ‘inside a frog is a 
certain crooked bone, wliich, when cleaned and 
dried over the fire on St John’s Eve, and then 
ground line and given in food to tAie lover, will 
at once win his love for the administerer.’ 

From time immemorial flowers have been much 
in request as love-philtres, a highly popular one 
having been the pansy. In A Midsummer Niglifs 
Bream, Oberon tells Puck to place a pansy on the 
eyes of Titauia, in order that, on awaking, she ; 
may fall in love \Yitli the hnst object she meets : 1 

Petcli B'le tliat flower ; the herb I showed thee once ; ] 

The jiijeo of it on sleeping c^^elids laid 

Will make a man, or woman, madly dote 

Upon the next live creature tlnit it sees. 

A favourite plant with the old herbalists w-as 
satyriou, a name applied to several species of 
orchis. As far back as the day.s of the Roman 
Empire, it was commonly supposed that the roots ] 
of the satyriou sujpplied the satyrs with food, 
and prompted them to commit those excesses for 
which they became proverbial. lurcher relates 
the case of a youth who whenever he visited a 
certain corner of his garden, became so love-sick 
that he mentioned this strange circumstance to 
a friend. On examining the spot, it was found 
to be overgrown with a species of satyriou, the 
odour of which alone had the effect of inspiring 
love. - 

Vervain has long been in repute as a love-philtre, 
and in many rural districts has the rep\itation 
of securing affection from those wdio take it to 
those who administer it Another ingredient 
of the , amatory potion once highly prized was 
eumin-seed. It is still popular with country 
lasses in Italy, who endeavour to make their 
■lovers swallow it in order to insure their con- 
tinued attachment and fidelity. Or, if the lover 
is going to serve as a soldier, or has detained 
^ work in a distant part of the country, his sweet- 
heart gives him a newly-made loaf seasoned with 
cumin, or a' cup of wine in which cumin has 
been previously powdered and mixed. Then there 
B the basil, with its strange mystic virtues,’ which 


in Moldavia is said to stop the wandering youth 
on his way, and make him love tlie luaiden from 
wl]ose hand he happens to accept a sprig. Eai'ely 
does the ],tiiliaii girl pay a visit to her sweet- 
heart without wearing behind her ear a sprig of 
this favourite plant. Hence, it was considered an 
invaluable ingredient in love-potions. The inan- 
drake, which is still worn in France as a love- 
charm, was in demand for the same purpose 
because, writes Gerartie, *'it bath been thouglit 
that the root hereof serveth to win love.’ He 
also speaks of tlie carrot as ‘serving for love- 
matters,’ and adds, that the root of the wild 
s])ecies is more effectual than that of the garden. 
T'he root of the male fern was in olden times 
niindi sought for in the preparation of love- 
p^hiltres, and lienee the following allusion : 

’Twas the maiden’s matchless beauty 
That drew my lieart a-nigh ; 

Not the fern-root potion, 

But the glance of her blue eye. 

Among further plants employed for the same 
pmrpose may be inexitioiied the crocus, purslane, 
and periwinkle ; -while the leaves of hemlock, 
dried and powdei-ed and mixed in food or drink, 
xvere said to i nil lien ce the affections of another. 
Tlie well-known wild-liowers, Our Lady’s Bed- 
straw and the Mallow were thought to possess the 
same property ; and among the Scottish peasantry 
the routs of the orchis were dug ujo, and, when 
dried and ground, were secretly achiiiiiistered as a 
potion. . 

With the Indians, the mango is a favourite 
plant for the production of the love-pdiiltre, 
Tradition tells how once upon , a time a young 
girl idiicked one of its blossoms and offered it to 
Cupid, uttering these wonls : 

God of the bow, who with spring’s choicest flowers 
.Dost point the live unerring shafts ; to thee 
I dedicate this blossom ; let it serve 
'i’o barb thy truest arrow ; be its mark 
iSoniG youthful heart tiiat pines to be beloved. 

Other ]dants equally in request are the lotus 
and the chainpak, the latter being a plant of the 
greatest rarity. The jasmine, too, is reputed to ' 
be all-potent in love-matters ; and it may be 
remembered Innv Moore rcqwesenls the enchant-^ 
ress Namouna, who was skilled in all manner of 
charms and talisman.^, instructing Kouiinahal to 
gather at midnight ceitain blossoms which would 
have the effect, -when twined into a -wreath, 
of recalling her Selim’s love. Accordingly, the 
iiowers having been duly gathered as directed, 
the enchantress Namouna, whilst singing the 
following invocatory lines, -weaves the mystic 
chaplet -which is to have such wondrous influ- 
ence : ' 

The image of love, that nightly ffios 
To visit the bashful maid, " ^ 

Steak from the jasmine flower, that sighs 
Its soul, like hers, iii the shade. 

Tlie dream of a future or happier htrur, 

That alights on Misery’s brow, , _ ' 

vSprings out of the ahiioud silvery fipweiv ; 

That blooms on a leafless bough*' ‘ . 

Beans arc said td have been accounted effica- 
cious, as love-philtres. The ease is,' recorded 

an old woman who was sco, urged through the' 
city of Cremona for Imting endeavoured - to eon- ; 
eiliate the affections of a young man through’ the 
medium of some beans over whidi muss had been. 
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celebrated. Indeed, all kinds of ingredients seem 
to liave been used in fclie preparation of these 
amatory spells, and it is recorded liow a young 
woman in the seventeenth century was indicted 
by the legal authorities of -Leipsic for administer- 
ing a love-philtro CDinposed: of bread, haiiy and 
nails, to a man, whom it sickened. 

Occasionally, in foreign countries, confidence 
^Ya9 reposed in the power of writtcux charms, 
wiiich were administered in drink or food to tlie 
person whose love it was desired to secure. In 
some cases, it would seem, such philtres were 
considered to have the desired ejfect without 
being swallowed. Thus, St Jerome relates how 
a young man passionately enamoured of a damsel 
of Gaza, having failed in the usual amatory, 
charms,' repaired to the priests of /Esculapius 
at Memphis, from whom he acquired magical 
faculties. Beturning after a year’s absence, he 
introduced certain mystical words and figures 
sculptured on Cyprian brass beneath the lady’s 
door. This contrivance had the desired effect, 
for soon she began to rave on his name, ‘to 
wander with uncovered head and dishevelled 
hair, for she had become distracted -through the 
vehemence of love.’ But in cases of this kind 
there :was not always the same success. We are 
told, .for instance, how a Norwegian - peasant 
whose suit had been rejected sought to inspire 
the lady lie loved with corresponding affection 
by' mystical means. So he carved certain Eunic 
characters on pieces of wood ; but not being 
sufileiently skilful in this mode of talismauic 
science, instead of furthering his purpose, he did 
the reverse, and threw the damsel into a duiiger- 
oua illness. Torfcuiiately, a northern chief wit- 
nessing her sufferings, and hearing that Bunic 
characters had been carved, sculptured those that 
he considered more appropriate, which being 
laid beneath her pillow, soon restored her to con- 
valescenci?. 

Oftentimes philtres were expressly- ■ given to 
counteract the effects of love, and soothe the 
susceptibilities of those who were suffering from 
misapplied affection. Thus the Savae^ Indicaj a 
species ,of the willow, one of the sacred plants of 
India, .hud the reputation of driving away all 
feelings of love ; and the amaranth \vas thought 
to be a good antidote to love. The water-lily 
'Was supposed to possess a similar property, and 
the df/atts eas^Hs was. given to calm despairing 
lovers. .In short, there was no lack of expedients 
resorted to in bygone years - either for inspiring 
or. dispelling love, many . an amusing • instance 
being given ni our oh.l romances and fairy tales. ; 
Buell a practice may seem ludicrous in the present 
age ; but it cannot be forgotten how great ii hold 
It (?nce had on the 'popular mind, IBiw far this 
was due -to the stories circulated, is a' matter of 
, uncertainty ; but ' tales' like the following one, 
■imnded down with every semblance of truth, ho 
doubt largely helped to. propagate a piece of folly 
which, was once productive of so. many 'iliischie'v- 
“ous :\effccte. . :.The stofy goes - that Charlemagne.- 
;; Was / enamoured of a very itnattmeti ve ^ woinah, 

■ whose ^corpse at her death he would hot quit, 
tohbishpp Turpin, suspecting sorcery, searched 
. the body,’ m.d underneath the tpngixe JCund a 
his own' linger," whereupon 


near But the mysterious inilneuce of the 

ring did not cease, for the king became so en- 
amoured of tlie lake that he built a palace on its 
shore, 'where he spent the remainder of his life. 


‘SUMAJH.’ 

‘Henderson, wliat’s the meaning of “Siinuijb,’^ 
eh? Early this morning I was -wandering about 
a mile out on the Kistapore Hoad, just on the 
edge of the jungle, you know, and ran aero.ss some 
ten or a dozen natives in a ring around a poor 
wretch of a leper. Ugh ! he ’s the first I ’ve seen, 
and he made me feel bad, I can tell you ; I don’t 
want to see any more.^ 

‘ Hah r broke in Henderson ; ‘ and how do you 
know the man was a leper, if you had never seen 
one before, eh V 

‘ Oh, he was a leper right enough — there was a 
horrible grayish scaly look about him, and he was 
bloated, and his arms were only stumps, and’ 

‘ That ’s enough — I pass,’ said Henderson 
quickly, with a shudder. 

‘Well, this leper seemed to be asking a great 
favour of the other fellow's — imploring them to 
do something, you know—and they didn’t want 
to ; and the poor chappie turned from one to the 
I other and moaned and cried ; and well, upon my 
wmrd, Henderson, what witli the sight of him and 
! 'what with his pitiful entreaties, I felt — wcdl — I 
couldn’t see quite straight for a little while, xknd 
look here ; 1 thought lepers u-eren’t allowed to 
come near anybody 

‘Him’ Henderson’s face assumed a puzzling 
exjiression, half-pitying, half-stern, as he rose 
I from the camp-chair in w’liich he was lolling. 
Placing his hands on rny shoulders and looking 
into my eyes, he went on : ‘ So you w-ant to know 
the meaning of that word, do you ? — Let ’s see ; 
how long have you been grilling in this devil’s 
kitchen, eh ?’ 

‘Nearly five weeks,’ replied I, surprised at the 
peculiar hardness of his voice ; fui’ Henderson, I 
had already seen for myself, w’as big brother to 
ail the children of the (■antonment. 

‘ So ; five w^eeks.’ His voice assumed a satirical 
tone. ‘Eive weeks--uiKl you do'ivt know the 
language yet ! You ’re very slow for a competi- 
tion wallali. And what dM you understand of 
the conversation between your leper and his 
friends, eh V 

‘Why,’, said I, bridling up somewhat, ‘I learned 
a good bit of the language before I came out, and 
I know as much of it now, I ’ll guarantee, as the 
average man does after he’s been here a couple 
of years.’ ' ‘ ^ 

‘"Modest,’ dryly ejaculated Henderson, waiting 
for an answer to his question. •- 

‘Oh, I understood it all right enough except 
that blessed word “ sumajh.” It was wrapped up 
in very- figurative, language— calling the earth hk ; 
mother, and the sitnhis father, and all' that sort 
of stiiir, you know. He wanted them to do 
“sumajh” for him ; but it seemed aia if they were 
half afmld to do wliatever it means. -Tn the end, 
'th<?t(gh, they gave way ; and the. poor chap wai . 
wonderMly iffeasecl, for he, held' his wasted arms ^ 
to the sky and invoked blessings on ^ them? und'. 
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then crouched down and kiissed the earth ; and 
finally bunst out into a sort of song that didn’t 
go very far before it faded away into a dismal 
croak that was i^ainful to listen to. I couldn’t 
stand it any longer, and came away.’ 

^ Bo I that ’s all you know about it, is iti 
Well, youngster, take my advice—and it ’s good, 
too— don’t poke your nose into the natives’ 
business. Let them alone as much as you can. 
Cultivate U: convenient memory when you ’re 
reading the regulations about them. E^emember, 
tliab the men who make most of those rules don’t 
have to keep them ; and between you and nle, 
their knowledge of the theory of government is 
only excelled by their ignorance of the practice of 
it. As. for that word you’re so curious about, 
forget it, and don’t hear it again — understand 
With that, he went out abruptly. 

I was greatly perplexed. Half the night I 
pondered over Henderson’s strange conduct, and 
. 11 wondered why on earth he slioiild refuse to tell 

11 me the meaning of a simple wmrd. I did not 
care to ask any one else, for fear of its getting 
to Henderson’s ears. Although I was on pretty 
familiar terms with him, he was my chief, and 
in addition I had already become much attached 
to him. 

The next morning, I tackled him again : 
* Henderson — that word ^’ 

lie turned and gazed at me with half-closed 
eyes, and said deliberately and coldly :Miie 
keenness of your curiosity would do intinite 
credit to a corporal’s wife.’ He chaired his throat 
and said testily : ‘ Picnic, i:)icnic ; that ’s what the 
word means; he wanted them to treat him to a 
picnic in the jungle ; and you say they conseiited. 
And’ — ho t.urned on me quite hercely^^ why 
shouldn’t they? And look here, my hoy, if 
you say one word about it to any one else in 
the cantonment, I’ll niake it warm for you,’ 

I was luirt and angry, and gave Henderson a 
wide berth for the rest of the day. 

In tlie evening I strolled down the Kistapore 
Eoad. It was against the regulations, for the 
jungle ran right up to the road, and at night 
there was a certain amount of danger to be 
feared from the wild beasts tlaat occasionally 
explored the road almost up to the cantGiiment. 
But even in my brief experience I had seen the 
spirit, if not the letter, of one or two of the 
regulations ignored ; and I granted to be alone to 
think out the meaning of Henderson’s strange 
words and manner. 

It was almost the last of the few brief moments 
of twilight, when, being still some couple of miles 
from borne, I quickened my pace. The night 
was falling as only those can understand who 
have witnessed a nightfall on the edge of the 
jungle. No need to tell them how the darkness 
'drops down like a heavy blanket, nor of the 
startling transformation of the tangled underwood 
and the gigantic grasses which suddenly liecome 
strange monsters endowed with life ; moving to 
and fro, now smoothly, now jerkily ; pointing 
with strange hngers ; now uttering husky cries of 
hate, now gibbering idiot-like. And the wild 
animals in ‘ the thicknesses of the interior, how 
they ■howl, and shriek, and cry, and liioan — 
roars of dehance, screams of pain,' trumpetings of 
victory ! All made more intense by being sub- 
dued, as if the vegetation were unwilling to let 



the outBide world know of the scenes enacted in 
that fearsome place. 

I confess I started, to run, holding my revolver 
at the full cock. But my steps were suddenly : 
arrested by the magical appearance, directly in 
my path, of several lights. I xuilled up sharply, 
and stood stock-still The lights advanced, keep- 
ing lime with the thumping of my heart At 
last I could dimly descry a body of twenty or 
thirty natives, Beve.i‘al of whom were carrying ; 
torches, which they must have just lighted. 1 
awaited their coming not without trepidation, for 
I could not imagine what they were about. Just 
before reaching me, however, tliey turned quickly 
aside into the jungle. They were not five paces 
distant from me when they left the road, and I 
felt some sur}>rise at their not having seen me. 
By a sudden overpowering impulse of curiosity, I 
I started to follow them, in order to learn the 
meaning of their strange journey. With as little 
noise as possible, I swuing round, stepping ahnost. { 
in tlieir footsteps. I had little difficulty in doing 
HO, for they followed what seemed to be a beaten 
track. For some hundreds of yards the strange" 
procession went slowly on. Suddenly I heard 
a strange noise, that thrilled me through and 
through. There was souietliing about it, too, 
that seemed familiar ; but my brain was excited ; 
and refused to recall the sound. It was a kind:: 
of moan, half human, half animal As the 
natives and I drew nearer, it took the character 
I of a chant ; and then it Hashed on me that I 
I had heard the sound before : it was the leper’s 
I voice ! The poor w’retch was crooixing a dismal 
! hymn ur invocation, just as he had done when 
I soliciting his brethren to do what I was, to my 
great satiafacfciuti, about to find out. His lo'w, 
weak cry rang out strangel}" clear. 

^ OIu;i, Oliei. Mother, my Iflother. Thou only 
art merciful Thou only. Ohei, Ohei. Breth- 
ren, my Brethren, lead me to our hlother ; she 
only will welcome, she only will give peace. 
Ohei, OhM.’ 

The voice died away in a moaUj that 
mingled with and seemed to rise again iii the 
soft whistling of the long grasses, as they quivered^ 
wdtli the breath of the wind that presaged the , 
coming rains. I shivered. 

The party, having now arrived at a space wdiicli : 
had been cleared of the tangle- wood and grass, 
abruptly stox>ped and formed into a ring. I pressed 
forward as near as I dared. Then I saw, in the 
centre, of the ring, a large cavity, perhaps four 
feet deep, with the earth banked up on either 
side. The torch-bearers ranged themselves at the- 
head and foot of the hole, which, now that it 
was in the light, I saw to be of oblong 810.1:16, 
shelving somewhat at the end nearer to me. The'' 
other natives stood at the sides, four with torn- ' , 
toms, and two -with little pots of burning incense. 
Then the leper limped out, from the jxingje. | 
seemingly, and croud led at the Bhclving end of th.e ' 
hole. I had expected him to appear .on tlie, scene,’ , 
yet when he did so, I could not. help -giving a , 
l3ifc of a start. Not one of the natives looked .at ' 
the leper, nor did he seem to see then'u As soon, I 
however, as he approached, the of the ‘ 

natives set up a cry, — subdued and dismal lieyau 
descidptlom The buvdm it , 

this : *To Thee w^ho art all knowledge, all power, 
all love, all hate To Thee, knowil :of Thy- 
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self. To Tiiee wlio art Life and Death. To Thee 
we bring our brother. He seeks Thee wliere 
Thoti art. He comes to Thee. lie^ comes to 
Thee/ Their voices and the noise of the tom- 
toms died down; and as they faded away, the 
leper, who had been beating time by nodding his 
Iiead, crawled down the slope and squatted dowm 
on his haunches at the deep end of the hole. In 
a shrill, quavering voice that sounded strangely 
piercing on the electrically charged air, he took 
nip tlie refrain. 

^Ohoi, Olici. Fire of the Lightnings, Income. 
Cloudless brightness of the sky, I come. Winged 
Messenger of the Mountains, I come. Ohei. I 
'^JOIne■l^^: ■ ^ ■ .. ' ' 

Then, amid more chanting and tom-tom beat- 
ing, tivo of the natives handed the leper some 
liquid in a small bowl and some food. After 
drinking a little of the liquid and eating a little 
of the food, he cast the remainder into the, hole 
in front of him, accompanying the action with 
subdued but intense cries. 

Lilt now several of the natives retired for a 
moment, returning with large flat pieces of wood. 
With these they started throiving earth into the 
hole. The leper did not move. Good God ! 
They were going to bury the poor w’retch alive ! 
The thought in all its hideousiiess flashed through 
my brain. For the instant I ivent as cold as ice, 
and 'Was unable to raise a Anger. Only for a 
moment, tlioiigh ; and then, acting for the second 
time that iiiglit on the impulse of the moment, 
I dashed forward, my revolver still in my hand, 
to do — what, I could not tell. But before I iuul 
gone two .steps, I found myself seized, disarmed, 
gagged, and pinioned. I struggled, 01% rather, 
attempted to struggle, for I could neither move 
nor utter the slightest sound. I gave myself up 
for lost. 1 expected nofcljing but death, and i 
remember doing what I had not done for years : 
I offered up a prayer — incoherent and vague ; 
but never was prayer more fervent. Contrary 
to my expectation, I was only dragged back 
several paces atid tied hand and foot to what 
I suppose was a small tree. My captoi's had 
bound me with my back towards the leper, appa- 
rently determined that I should see notliing more 
of what -was going on. However, by screwing 
my neck round I could just catch sight of the 
wretched creature -in the pit that I no-w felt 
certain was to be his. grave. 

The horrible sight fascinated me. I had no 
thought for anything else. Even my own peril- 
ous situation caused me no more fear or anxiety, 
': The natives, still singing that Sad mt)notonous 
refrain, were now quickly throwing the earth 
romuL the ‘ leper. Quicker and quicker tliey 
shovelled, louder and louder they sang : ‘ Ohei, 
Ohei, thy wMi is thiiie--~is tinned- The four 
beating - the tom-toms, threw them dowui, and 
joined in. The earth mounted higher and higher 
-round the doomed man. It reached .his breast : 
\ he waved his poor stumps of arms towards the 
sky pirn patted the earth with them, as if he w^ere 
fondling a loved one. It reached his shoulders 
^he bent Ms head and kissed it passionately, ^ . 

.-Oh, that scene natives casting in the 

■earth' .with . frenzied energy ;■ the - torch-bearers 
stifldingdike bronze statues, their torches throw- 



oh God ! the earth crept up to his moiitli, his 

nostrils With a convulsive effort I shut 

my eyes. ' . 

In another moment the noise of tlie shovelling 
and singing ceased. My eyes involuntarily 
opened, just in time to see the torch-bearers 
thrusting their torches into the earth heaped up 
over tlie grave ; they gave an angr} splutter and 
then went out. For an instant there wms utter 
dai’knoss and silence. Then came the crowning 
horror. A vivid flash of lightning lit up 
the scene. It .seemed to hang over the spot. 
And wdiile the natives were thus enveloped 
with the ghastly hue of death, I heard — I vow 
I heard— muffled and faint as the shriek of a 
gagged man, the crij of the leper — the eclio of a 
Voice— the echo of a Life! Louder and louder 
grew that terrible voice ; it roared like a cataract, 
like a thousand peals of thunder ; it became a 
tiling — tangible, palpable — filling the universe, 
pressing on my brain — crushing it— till at last 
something snapped, and I knew’ no more I 

Three weeks afterwards I woke up. I was 
lying on a bed in my quarters. Henderson was 
bending over me ; he raised his hand to prevent 
my speaking, sayinj^q with a queer little smile : 
‘Yes, yes— keep quiet; a touch of jungle fever, 
niy boy, that ’s all— a trifle heacly ; ^yoii fll be all 
right again in a jiffy.^ 

Tliat ‘jiffy * was nearly three months long. 


H E 11 A T T K A C T 1 0 N S. 

She Iius no dfizaliiig charms, no classic strace, 

Nothing, you think, to win men’s hearts about her; 

Yet, looking at her sweet and gentle face, 

I wonder wiiat oiir lives would be without her ! 

She has no wish in the great world to shine ; 

For work outside a woman’s sphere, no yearning; 

But on the altar of home’s sacred shrine 
She keeps the Are of pure affection burning. 

We tell our griefs into her patient ear ; 

She whispers ‘ Hope !’ when ways are dark and 
dreary ; 

The little children like to have her near, 

And run into her open arms when weary. 

Her step falls lightly by tbe sufferer’s hod 
Where poverty and care abound,, she lingers ; 

And many u weary heart and aching head 
Find gifts of healing in her tender lingers. 

She holds a helping hand to those who fall, 

Wliich gently guides them hack to paths of duty ; 

Hex kindly eyes, with kindly looks for all. 

Sec in unoomeliest souls some hidden beauty. - 

Hex charity would every need embrace ; . ' ■ • 

The shy and timid fear not to address her ; 

With loving tact she rightly fills her place, 

While all who know her pray that Heaven may bless 
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seldom slmt Tip out of reach of the birds by long' 
continued frosts. Always tbere are some birds 
in the berry-laden trees and shrubs ; but when 
the snow has fallen thickly and wrapped itself 
round and about every fallow land and grassy 
heldj or a hard frost has set in, and the ice-king 
has locked up all the birds’ earthly feeding- 
grounds wifcli one turn of his silver key— then, 
if you would see all sorts and conditions of birds, 
look among the berries. The thrushes come in 
from the fields to the hedges and copses in large 
flocks, and with them bring their Scandinavian 
cousins, the fieldfares and redwings that visit 
them every winter. Tlie blackbirds desert tlie 
garden beds, where, while the weather was ‘ open,’ 
they found ample food in the slugs and snails, 
and fly to the hollies and elders and hawthorns 
for their daily bread. The fierce and greedy 
missel-thrushes, who, later on, in the spring will 
plunder the nests and eat the eggs and the young 
birds of even their own kith and kin, must 
content themselves with a diet of rowan berries, 
and the white balls of the parasitic plant whence 
their name. If the vegetainan theory of the 
wholesome moral influence of a vegetable diet is 
correct, the pugnacious temper of the mistletoe 
bird should be improved by abstinence ; but it 
is only too evident that he comes forth quite 
undisciplined by his long fast. Listen to the 
shrill screams of two of these birds as they 
wrangle for the biggest berry ; it might as well 
be a fat worm or a young blackbird ; but let this 
pass, or we shall entangle the bird in the vain 
old disputation of whether circumstances rule 
character, or character regulates circumstances, 
and lose him from ornithological circles. 

Surely no bird-lover could find built -with any 
of the interesting family of thrushes : think of 
how much they contribute to the joy of summer 
— pouring forth wild imaginings irom gracious 
shades in Tvild and desultory strains ; think of 
how they enliven the dreary fields and gardens 
in winter, as in graceful flocks they wander to 
and fro.^ Birds, flitting, soaring, wandering birds, 
so winning, so wonderful in all their ways, appeal 
to the poetry in us. It would spoil half our 
pleasure in sweet simple birds to look too search- 
ingly into their moral status or regard them as 
responsible beings, A thousatid apologies to any 
thrush for having called him anything but a 
thing of beauty, a joy for ever, when the fields 
are drear and the berries red. 

The ring-ousels leave the bare hillsides when 
berries begin to ripen, and come to the woods 
and hedges where they grow. These, like the 
blackbirds, bear the name of ^ merula,’ the deserv- 
ing one, truly merited by their melodious voices ; 
more rich and pure than. that of the song- thrush, 
though not so varying the strain,;, more powerful 
than the redwing’s, and yet as delicate. There 
is a ring, a thrill, in the , voices of the blackbird 
and the ring-ousel like the , dqso hmmm on a 
sweet-toned os^gan, 

^ The beautiful jay is fond of .berries; and if 
the. supply fails in .the, woods whcreAie dwells 
in, ambush>, he will venture forth, into the open 
oomitry for a meal among the Inpa and Haws in 
the hedges ; or even come to the gardens for tho 
fruits -pi itmj shrubs. The jay is a shy. bird, 
for all his pert chattering and mimicking^ but 
who'Lcan :>Tonder at his startlacV fugitive flight, 


and his timid retreat into the deY)ths of the "wood ? 
Is he not one of the pariah birds who hang wdth 
the owl, the hawk, the rook, and the magpie, on 
the keeper’s gibbet ? Like the others, who are 
persecuted for an occasional breach of the game- 
laws, the jay is most useful in keeping in check 
such truly mischievous creatures as insects, worms, 
and miee^ and should be protected for this as well 
as for its beauty. It is one of tlie few brillianlly- 
coloured birds left to ns, and, like the kingfisher 
and the green woodpecker, is becoming 'rarer. 
Once upon a time — it sounds like a fairy tale — 
there were many such birds among our fauna. 
The roller, the "bee-eater, the golden oriole, the 
hoopoe are almost gone ; surely we should try to 
preserve those that remain. 

The whole tribe of titmice have tried to claim 
kinship with the jay, on what pretext it is hard 
to say ; but this they have in common — both like 
berries. Even the rarer marsh and cole tits may 
be seen on the ornamental shrubs close to a house ; 
the antics of the great tit and the tiny blue- : 
bonnet are most graceful and nimble as they 
climb from twig to twig, sucking the ripe fruit, 
and throwing the skins to the ground. 

Wherever good cheer is spread, the sparrows 
go to make the feast merrier. When the wheat- 
harvest is over and they have gleaned the last 
grain from the corn-fields, the sparrows desert 
the open land and the fields where tlie grass seeds 
have sunk into the ground, and repair to tree and 
bramble to eat the wild-fruits. TJiere they find 
great numbers of their old friends from the 
chininipy tops— the^ starlings, who depend greatly 
upon the bountiful store of beri'ies for their 
winter faring-— that is, those who do not get so 
far as our south-western sliores. Enormous flocks 
of starlings travel westward every winter, and 
settle in immense numbers upon" the coast of 
Somerset, Devon, and CornwalL This is one 
of those partial but regular migrations common 
to most of the birds who spend tlie winter in 
their own country. The starlings that go to 
the seaside are almost independent of berries, for : 
the abundant supply of marine insects seldom 
if ever falls short. 

Still more hungry birds for the berries to feed. 
The finches and buntings, some of them like the 
fieldfares and redwings, bird refugees from the 
reign of terror in the far north, abound in our 
fields and lanes. They are easily seen in the 
leafless trees and the bare thickets as they pick 
the hips and haws, the edder-berries and the sloes. 
The fine bullfinch, seldom visible in the thick 
foliage of summer, is conspicuous in tall hedge- 
rows, where stripped branches reveal its nest 
Wood-pigeons alight in flocks where berries 
grow ; big birds as well as little birds trench on 
their store ; and on the hills where the wilcl 
game-birds assemble their thinned ranks, packs of 
grouse and smaller companies of capercailzie 
with ptarmigan and blackcock, burrow in*, the 
deep snows for fallen bilberries, cranberries, and 
whortleberries. Some of these fruits— as, indeed, \ 
most of the smaller fruits wdiich come tinder the [ 
title of berry— are very acid, and the game»birds 
are said to grow thin in the districts where these 
grow in plenty as the season advance?^, and- they 
are dependent on them for food.., . ^ t '' ^ 

'.Many. berries hang on the trees till the 'spring, 
sottie even longer, like the juniper, %y]ikh is not 
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considered fit for flavouring gin until two seasons 
have gone towards ripening it ; even where the 
plants seem bare there is a goodly supply strewm 
on the earth* 

In the wooded countries bordering on the 
Arctic Circle, where dense forests stretch un- 
broken for miles and milesj and thick and varied 
undergrowths of bush and bramble cast their 
fruit, silence falls soon after the berries begin 
to ripen. Nearly all the teeming myriads of 
birds whose summer home is there have migrated 
to wrariner latitudes, and the field is iB't to 
a few fierce eagles and falcons, whose meat is 
something stronger than berries. The berries 
are left, and preserved by the covering of thick 
dxy snow, they are kept safe until May or 
June, when the countless hosts of travelling 
birds go home again and find them. Many 
different kinds of birds, and many different in 
their choice of food in better times, must look 
to the berries for winter fare, and especially in 
frosty weather. Even a few of the hard-billed 
birds, who, like the hawfinch, crack the stones 
■of the hips and haws and eat the kernel, are 
giad of the berries. It would make a very long 
list to mention each and all of the plants that 
bear fruit for the birds. The guelder-rose, the 
yew, and the skewer tree, whose wood is so 
hard that the gypsies use it to make pegs, are 
favourites, as 'svell as those already referred to ; 
and besides all these, many another bush ami 
■bramble contribute to the feast. 

All through the winter we may look for birds 
where berries grow% and find them ; there is an 
old saying that on Christmas Day the birds sit 
in the bush with the bleeding breast ; so they do, 
and in many another fruit-tree yielding fruit after 
liis kind, wdien the holly is red in wdnter-tiiae. 

F. A. Fulcher. 


THE BUEDEN OF ISABEL.’^ 

CHAPTER VIIL — AT THE GREAT WHITE PEAST. 

In a few’^ seconds Eupliemia came and released 
Ainsworth from his embarrassing confinement. 
She laughed at liis serious and 'wondering face, 
thinking it was due to anxiety lest she should not 
find him. 

^But,’ said she, peeping round the magnolia, 
‘you might have got out through the drawing- 
room : I see the door is opeii.^ 

‘ Oh yes,’ said he ; ‘I daresay I might have got 
out through the drawing-room.^ 

He helped her to collect and to carry out such 
flowering plants as she selected, but all in so 
absent-minded a ■svay that still she laughed and 
chaffed him ; and he smiled and bore it, for he 
was so possessed and interpenetrated with the 
glow of his new feeling that he was insensible to 
the shafts of ridicule. He was in love, and love 
was in him, and he knew it. For let it be noted 
that there is an important difference in what are 
called ‘affairs of the heart’ between most men 
and women. Man as man is open, direct, and 
simple in his feelings ; woman as 'woman is secret, 
involved, and complex, it comes to pass that 
when a man is really tbiiclied with love’s fitful 
fever he is commonly able to diagnose himself; 

■ ’ * Copyright reserved in the ITuited States of America. ' 
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he knows 'what is the matter with him and acts 
accordingly. A woman, on the other hand, seldom 
recognises when she is in love ; she may be very 
far gone, plunged beyond hope of recovery, and 
yet not know it ; and even wdien she may suspect 
wliere she is, she clouds, obfuscates, or glozes the 
fact to herself, and calls it something else— until 
the man speaks, and then I 

Thus the twinge caused by the talk overheard 
in the conservatory had made Ainsworth recognise 
I what had happened to him, and, recognising it, 
he was resolved to win the only assuagement 
possible : the love of the woman who had touched 
I his heart. Isabel, on her part, wa.s troubled and 
I distressed at what had occurred ; she saw no 
reason, nor had she the inclination, to blame 
Ainsworth for it ; but she began from that hour 
I to take more note of him, to underline, so to say, 

' her interest in him, without in the least snspect- 
! ing what had hapjxened, or was happening,' to 
: herself. 

In something less than half an hour Ainsworth’s 
journeyings with Eupliemia and the flower-pots to 
and from the marquee %vere at an end, the taldes. 
were set forth, and the guests were all assembled, 
and ^vere settling down into their places ; then ho 
chanced to glance across a space of table and he 
suddenly came to himself. He knew that a man 
whom he felt must have been he, had been for 
some time hurrying to and fro, but wdiether in 
the body or out of tlic body he could not tell, and 
what he hud been doing he could not tell ; now', 
how'ever, he saw' plainly W’here he w'as and knew 
clearly who he -was ; for there, a little w’ay off 
on the other side of tlie table, stood she— the one 
she in the '^voiid for him I — her face Hushed and 
smiling above her *^vhite diaphanous raiment, and 
her eyes sparkling like glorious jew'els beneath 
her cr o'svn of dark hair. She w\as’ in reality just 
as she had been half an hour before, save, perhaps, 
for the new animation of her bearing ; but to 
Ainsw'ortli’s inspired eyes she appeared trans- 
figured into a vision of the, supremest loveliness 
of life and health, of body and mind. The sight 
of her intoxicated and dazzled him, till she 
glanced his w'-ay and their eyes met, %vhen the 
frank intelligence and eoiitidence of her look 
soothed and steadied him. 

There was neither time nor opportunity then 
for other communication ; for part of the fun and 
formula of that feast was that the chief members 
of the household and the chief guests must act 
as stewards. At the head of one table Suffield 
generously carved a great joint of beef ; at the 
head of the second his son carved another joint ; 
and at a third the mistress of the house herself, 
dispensed smaller dishes ; while her daughter and 
her niece. Lord Clitheroe and Mr Ainsworth, the 
clergyman of the church and the minister of the 
chapel and their ‘respectable’ wivesr-as Daniel 
w'ould have said — aided the domestics of the hoiisej 
hung round the tables, and saw that the^ feasteTB'’ 
had what they desired to eat and drink. In 
passing thus to and fro, Ainswrorth hovered near 
Isabel’s sacred presence ; yet not too* near, nor 
even as near as he might have gone, for he felt 
there was a line to pass beyond which w^otikllmve 
been familiar, if not rude. '■ The feasters were 
all heads of households in- the village— fathers 
and mothers, and some (grandfathers and grand- 
mothers ; for the unmarried and the young were 
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' still kicldng their heels outside, waiting for their 
turn at the tables, even as they were waitiftg for 
tlidr complete innings at life. While the elder 
people still kept their seats and the younger still 
hung outside, a foreman got upon his feet to 
propose the health of 'oor mester and mistress d 
and ^S^^iieId responded in a speech which took 
and held Ainsworth’s attention. He^ had never 
before had the opportunity of considering his 
friend as a public speakeivaud now as he listened 
lie was surprised and delighted to think he had 
in him the essentials of a popular orator. He 
spoke clearly, in simple, straightforward language, 
with unconscious dignity and sweetness of temper, 
and with feeling and humour ; so that his audi* 
ence followed him with cheerful understanding, 
and now felt the springing of moisture to the 
eyes and now broke into the heartiest laughter. 
His anecdotes were naturally the best appre- 
ciated parts of his speech : to that audience they 
were as the plums of a pudding ; for they were 
told ill the strong and racy Lancashire dialect—* 
which it would he impossible to reproduce here 
intelligibly*— and they were seized on by the 
iintravelled and unlearned natives as their 
exclusive property. While they roared with 
laughter, they glanced round upon their attendant 
superiors with the clear meaning in their eyes : 
*What do you think of that for a story? Of 
course you don’t understand it ; but we do,’ 

Ainsworth paid heed to all these things, and 
in so doing he moved — perhaps not quite un- 
wittingly— closer to Isabel. 'When the speech 
was finished and the cheering had ceased, he was 
fluttered and delighted anew by her turning to 
him with a gracious smile and a divine blush, 
and saying ou the impulse ; ‘ What a delightful 
speech ! I)on’t you think so ? I ha<l no idea 
that Uncle George was so good a speaker.’ 

^Hor I,’ answered Ainsworth with pleased 
alacrit^^, and his words came in a nervous, 
hurried stream. * It is a model speech for the 
occasion— simple, pathetic, and humorous. And 
such capital stories lie told ! I didn’t under- 
stand them a hit myself — I haven’t Lancashire 
. enough, though I am half a Lancashire man— 
but i saw they were caught and understood by 
all the folk. An admirable speech 1 Mr Suflield 
ought to become a great platform orator.’ 

*J)o you think so really?’ asked Isabel with 
a touch of deference, as if to better-instructed 
.opinion than her own,. ‘1 should like to hear 
him make a speech in parliament.’ 

^ Ah,’ said Ainsworth, * I believe that ’s not quite 
the same thing ; I don’t know of myself, but I ’ve 
always heard that A man may be an admirable 
platform speaker, and quite fail as a speaker in 
the House : I can quite understand that ; can’t 
you?’- _ ■ ■■ ■ , ^ ^ 

^Oh yea Just as a clergyman may be a very 
.good preacher, but a dufler— duffer is "the word, 

, is it not (He laughed more hilariously than . was 
qxute necessary)— 'a 'duffer when he gets up to 
'■ Speak among his brethren,’ , . 

.^TJiat’s it You put it excellently. Of course 
: 1 dpp’t mean that Mr Suffleld would be i failure ; 

. you so well said, success of the one kind 

4b:^‘5n’t necessarily imply succe&s of the other/; ■ • 

.. _,With a woman’s flue intuition, Isal)el perceived 
**;hia ucmus eagerness to and in a measure- 
i./,tinq^rstood, its cause. She, therefore, became more 


self-possessed, indulgent, and expansive, though 
she did not dare to let the talk drop, for fear of 
the reflection that might spring up in the pause. 

‘I can’t,’ said she, ‘know so much of these 
things as you ’ 

^But wdiy not?’ he inteiTUpted. ‘You seem to 
me to be thoroughly acquainted wdth everything, 
and to be able to set men right in many things — 
you do.’ 

‘ Eeally, Mr Ainsworth,’ she laughed— a laugh 
which showed that the praise, though extrava- 
gant, was agreeable — ‘if I could believe you 
mean what you say, I should be puffed up with 
conceit’ 

‘ But I do mean what I say — I mean everything 
that I say,’ he urged ferventlj^ 

‘And so you are waiting to see me puffed up?’ 
— she laughed again, 

*Ho, no, no ; you are too wise, you have too 
much ballast to be puffed up.’ 

‘ You mean,’ said she, ‘ that I am too wise to be 
puffed up, and even if I were puffed up, I have 
too much ballast to be carried away ? Beally, 
really, Mr Ainsxvortb, your compliment after all 
proves gross and equivocal 

‘You are right, you are right, of course. But 
at the same time you prove the truth of what I 
said — that you can set men right in many things 
— don’t you see ? — But you ' were going to say 
something when I interrupted you.’ 

‘Oh, I was going to say only that, though I 
know nothing of politics, I think it is possible 
that Uncle George may be a success in parlia- 
ment. He will try hard to be, I know', for my 
aunt has that ambition for him, and he alway.s 
likes to please her.’ 

‘That’s very beautiful of him, now 1’ exclaimed 
he — ‘after so many years of married life I’ 

‘Yes,’ said she, as if she had been suddenly 
provoked to consider the point, ‘ I siippo.se it is.’ 

‘ Not many couples, I fancy,’ said he, Miave such 
confidence and belief in each other after a quarter 
of a century of marriage.’ 

‘No; I dare.say not,’ said she, and shoxved an 
inclination to plunge into a reverie on the matter. 
But she sliook off the inclination, and said : 
‘That’s cliiefly why uncle has taken a groat 
house in London.’ 

‘ Oil,’ exclaimed he. ‘ Eaa he taken a house in 
London ?’ 

‘ Didn’t you know’ V said she. ‘ The towm-liouse 
of Lord Glitheroe’s father, the Earl of Padiliam. 
And the family is going to live there regularly — 
except George ; he is going to remain here and 
manage all the business, I believe.’ 

While the conversation had been in progress, 
faint biuslies had been coming and going on 
Isabel’s countenance, but on the chance mention 
of George’s name, a blinding blush swept over 
her, making her look down in confusion and 
Ainswmrth look away in sympathy, * He relieved 
her, , however, by continuing the talk without 
heeding wlmt she had said of George. 

‘I’m going to London, too,’ said he. 

= ‘Are you really?’ she asked, with a quick 
look of iix'ely interest. ‘ I had not heard of it 
before/ '■ 

, *I only ‘ resolved on it to-day/ said he i and 
added hurriedly, on the sudden fear that, she 
'woq|.d connect his resolution with the scene in 
the' conservatory, ‘I’ve had a word or two with 
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my editor, and IVe practically no alternative but 
resign my post : I must either change my style 
of criticism or go. I prefer to go.’ 

* Of course/ said Isabel, at length showing that 
unconsciousness of herself which was one of her 
chief charms. 

‘ I hope/ said he, ‘ when we are both in London 
I shall often have the pleasure of meeting you.’ 

‘No doubt we shall meet/ said she, looking 
thoughtful. ‘ But — excuse my saying it — I hope 
you have something in prospect in London,’ 

‘Well,’ said he with a laugh, ‘I Vielieve thei'e 
are ever so many birds in the bush, though I 
confess I have not one in the hand.’ 

‘Yon have the Lancashire bird still in your 
hand— have you not?’ she said. 

‘ You mean to suggest/ said he, ‘ that I am not 
wise in letting it go ? There are risks, of course ; 
but every movement is attended with some risk, 
and ’ — lie continued with intention — ‘ I have 
reached a point in my life when I prefer to run 
a risk. But, after all, from my position on The 
Lcmcashire Gazette, I am not quite |>rospeotless ; 
and Mr Suffield has given me encouragement.’ 

‘ Uncle George/ said Isabel, ‘is always so good.’ 

‘He is absolutely the best man I Imow/ said 
Ainsworth. 

And thus the conversation came to an end with 
the recurrence of their duties as stewards ; so that 
it seemed all the more to Ainsworth like an inter- 
lude of heavenly music in the commonplace jangle 
and dull jar of average daily duty. The second 
relay of feasters had taken the places of the lirst 
while our pair were talking, and now they were 
completely settled and eager for the good tilings 
of the Suilield dispensation to be set before them. 
The second turn at the tables passed like the first, 
and then the feasters rose and went forth to play. 
When they were gone, Ainsworth, finiling himself 
at length hungry, proffered a re([uest to Miss 
Raynor, near whom he still maintained himself. 

‘Do you think/ said he, ‘that I might have 
something to eat ? I ’ve had no lunch/ 

‘Certainly/ said she at once. ‘I suppose aunt 
must have thought you had lunch in town. We 
had luncheon early and quick to be ready for 
this.’ 

She ran off to her aunt and presently returned, 
saying that she was deputed to attend to his 
/wants. 

That would be scarcely worth chronicling were 
it not that ‘the green-eyed monster’ wavS look- 
ing forth from young George Siiffield’s counten- 
ance, with consequences that shall duly appear. 
All the while Ainsworth and Isabel had con- 
versed, George had observed them, and thought 
with a pang that they seemed very friendly and 
pleased with each other ; and now that they went- 
together to a side 4 able, while all were fast with- 
drawing from the marquee, and sat down, Ains- 
worth to eat and drink, and both to talk, the 
green-eyed monster’s wasting heart beat in George’s 
bosom in place of the young man’s own honest 
organ. He could hear before he also withdrew 
that they were only talking of things literary and 
dramatic, but still tiiey appeared to liim more 
friendly and better pleased with each other than 
was necessary. 

Something less than half an hour later Ains- 
worth, was passing alone from the marquee ^ to 
wheie the Whitsuntide revellers were romping and 


playing, when he was suddenly reminded of the 
purpose witli which he had entered Holdswortli^ 
Park. Amid the new emotions and events of 
the pa.st hour or two, he had forgotten the exist- 
ence of the black man, till now be saw him again 
pass blandly across bis vision. He also was 
moving towards the crowed of Iioliday-iuakers ; 
but be baited a little way off and stood udth bis 
black bands ]>ebind him, smiling and nodding 
indulgently, like a comment and a query of the 
ancient and mysterious East concerning the youth- 
ful, rude, and noisy West. Ainsworth passed him 
quickly by ; and thinking of what Isabel had 
told bim of George’.s approaching investiture with 
supreme authority at the mills, to George Suffield 
lie immediately went. He was somewhat puzzled 
until bis reception. George was commonly very 
cordial with him ; he was now cold : he W’as 
commonly frank and talkative ; he was now 
silent and suspicioius. But Ainswmrth set his 
changed behaviour down to the account of the 
scene in the conservatory, and forgave him, 

‘Do 3^11 know,’ he asked, ‘that black man 
standing over there ?’ 

‘Yes, of course/ answered George ; ‘ he ’s my 
uncle’s servant.’ 

‘ Oh, then/ said Ainsworth, ‘perhaps you know 
of his having been in one uf your mills— the 
special one against the dam — uu hour or two 
ago?’ 

‘Been where?’ asked George, at length giving 
his real attention. 

Then Ainsworth related what he had seen; and: 
George without remark and without hesitation 
called Daniel, who came at once to the summons. 

‘Where were you two hours ago, Trichy?’ 
asked George. 

‘Sahib George,’ began Daniel, witli a careless 
sidelong regard upon Ainsworbli from his fine 
orbs, ‘it is troublesome to remember all and' 
many things ; but the same time I must say that 
1 Lave been taking myself for much interval for 
agreeable walks in the respecited places of interest 
—in the valley with the waters and the animals 
with long back legs, etcetera,’ 

‘ Have you been in tlie mill by the lake ? — on 
the brink of the dam ?’ 

‘Where is tlie mill? Where is the lake? 
Where is the— asked Daniel with a smile 
— a smile of ingenious Eastern subtlety. ‘I am: 
regret to say that an Englishman says “damn” 
to turn away his feeling, but I am not sufficient 
to understand the meaning of the other. Wlmt 
is “dam” now V 

‘ Have you been in any of the mill-buildings in 
the valley V asked George weakly. 

‘With i'egard may I say— is it able to enter 
myself in any of your English buildings when 
' they are closed without the key? 
favour of the key? So just may I ask where 
can I be?’ , . 

I Answer me “ Yes ” or No/’ I persisted George i 
‘have you been in any of the buildings? Yes 
or No?’ '■ < 

‘No, Sahib George/ answered Daniel, directly 
enough, and with the Xuilesfc, steadiest aye im- 
aginable. ■ . .. ■ ■ ■ .. . ■ . . 

‘ There ; you hear,’ said, George to Ainsworth ; 
and adding with a bitter kind of enjoyment thafc 
surprised himself, I have no doubt : ‘ Don’t yon; 
think you might have been mistaken ? People are 
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so often niistalven in what they fancy they have 
heard and understood : and if the ears should 
decehe you so much, why should not the eyes ? 

don’t think/ said Ainsworth, the more o])sti- 
nately because of the singular tone of young 
ButfiekVs observation, ^ that I can have been iiiis- 
taken. I saw him as x^Iainly as I see you.’ 

By that the eager conclave diad naturally 
attracted attention, 'and seemed likely to attract 
an audience also. ^ 

« Anything the matter?’ asked the elder 
Bufiichl, approaching with Uncle Harry, the 
Sahib Baynor. 

‘ Only that Mr Ainsworth,’ said George lightly, 
Hhinks he saw Trichy in the new mill.’ 

‘But how could Trichy get in there?’ asked 
Sulheld.- 

‘All, how!’ asked George, in a semi-scoffing 
tone, which nettled Ainsworth. 

' ‘ Of course/ said he, ‘ it does not matter to me ; 
but I thought it of consequence to you, Mr 
Siiffield ; and I am completely certain I saw this 
*»-er — black — mean, dark— gentleman in the 
new mill,’ 

‘ This is serious,’ said Suffield ; this must be 
inquired into What do you think, Harry V 

But before Uncle Harry could reply, George 
had again spoken, out of an absurd desire to 
oppose by any means, or to mitigate or make of 
no account, anything that Ainsworth might say. 

‘If the thing has been done, father/ said he, 
‘ no inquiry can undo it. If the steed has been 
stolen, no inquiry into the question of whether 
the thief entered or no can bring the steed back. 
If Daniel Trichinopoly has been in that mill, then 
I suggf^at that the only remedy is to swear Daniel 
Trichinopoly into our service — to do his duty 
faithfully and to reveal no secrets of our business 
or of our manufacture.’ 

‘Ah,’, said Suffitdd, ‘that sounds not a bad 
idea. — What do you think, Harry?’ 

‘Oh/ said Uncle Harry, ‘Daniel \vili swear.’ 
Then he asked Daniel, in the man’s native Tamil, 
if he would like to enter the SulFieid service ; to 
which Daniel replied in the same tongue that he 
would, and that he would be faithful us the ass 
that treadeth out the corn. (‘ The seed,’ said he, 
‘of the banyan is small, but the tree gives a great 
shade.’) ‘ He says he is willing and glad to enter 
, your service, George. Take him by all means— 
with' my blessing. Take him, and ".“^wear him in 
!)y any oath you like ; they ’re all alike to him.— 
And/ continued the traveller to Daniel, ‘ come to 
me to-night, and we ’ll settle our accounts.” 

/ The Bahib/ said Daniel in his Tamil, bowing 
with his hands crossed upon his breast, ‘ is wise 
and comprehends. Having set out to run, is it 
well to he behind one who wishes to rest bv the 
way? Moreover, as the Bahib knows, life without 
action is like a curry without mcrahmih^ 

‘It is well/ said Mr Kaynor, also in Tamil. 
‘ See that you maintain the hand of the diligent 
^nd the heart of the honest, or you will be as the 
hare that' of its own accord ran into , the cook- 

V ‘Having so said, he turned aside to receive a 
telegraut brought by a servant j and thus .on the 
l^rdmpting of a moment of piqxm and whim, with- 
any reheetion, was the dusky and mysterious 
JtoieimlMed in the service of the great house 


Uncle HaiTy handed the telegram to his 
brotherdii-laxv : it was an intimation from the 
Royal Geographical Society that Mr Raynor’.s 
I promised lecture on his travels had been set down 
for an early date, and that his presence -was 
desired to make the necessary arraiigeinents as 
soon as possible. 

‘I shall go and pack at once/ said Uncle 
Harry, ‘and catch the evening mail— Come, 
Daniel.’ 

‘You can surely wait till to-morroxv, Harry/ 

I said Suffield. ‘I wanted you to inake properly 
I tlie acquaintance of my friend Ainsxvorth here — 

' have a good talk with him, you know, and so on. 
And I was looking forward to a nice party at 
dhiiier.’ 

‘ I hope/ said lilr Raynor, turning frankly to 
Ainsworth, ‘to have ahiindaiit opportunity to 
I enjoy Mr Ainsworth’s company in London. — 
I And you know, George, I always like to carry 
out an intention while it’s hot.’ 

‘Ah, w'ell,’ said Suffield, ‘if you must, you 
must. I knoxv you ’re as ill to hold as a tewing 
diorse.’. 

‘ And in any case, Mr Suffield/ said Ainsworth, 
‘I couldn’t stay to dinner — as you have been 
kindly suggesting. 1 must get back to the office 
! to my work.’ 

j ‘Well, now/ said Suffield, ‘this is what I 
call a miseraljly docked tail of a Whitsuntide 
festival.’ 

Alnsivorth was a little sore about young 
George’s behaviour towards him, and presently 
he said his adieus and departed to the station— 
not without hope of meeting Miss Raynor as he 
crossed the park. But, though he lingered and 
walked as wide as he dared, he saxv nothing of 
her, and he returned to town in a somewhat 
despondent and lonely mood, hut still resolved 
I to sever his connection with Tha Lancashire 
Gariette at once. 


OVENS, AND STOVES. 


Castken, the Einnisli ethnologist, who travelled 
among tlie Lapps, Samoyeds, and Ostiaks, to 
collect vocabularies and compile grammars of 
their languages and dialects, describes the two 
sorts of huts which he found to he employed by 
the Lapps. One was oblong, with boarded shelves 
down the sides, that served as beds, and with a 
lire in the middle, the smoke of whicli escaped 
through a chimney in the roof, or rather an 
opening in the turf or hides with wdiich the 
quadrangular huts were covered. The other 
sort of habitation was circular, and had this 
peculiarity, that the hre in it was lighted, and 
for a while allowed to burn, then extinguished ; 
and wdien extinguished, the opening in the roof 
was closed, and the hut remained heated by the 
retention within of the wmriuth generated by 
the fire, 'and the exclusion of the cold outer air, . 
In one kind of habitation the lire was kept 
burning constantly ; in the other it %vas allowed 
to burn only for a wffiile. Nevertheless, the ! 
latter habitation was the warmest of the t’wo. \ 
Curiously enough, precisely these same diffier-; ' 
ences in employing fires exists in Europe. 'We'' 
in the British Isles follow the first method | sq-:: 
also do the French, so also the Italians. But . the • : 
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Germans lieat their houses on the other prin- 
ciple, 

, There can be no question whatever that the 
German method is most economical in fuel— not 
only so, hut is the most etfective for warming 
purposes — but then, it is open to the serious 
objection that it renders the ventilation not only 
incomplete but non-existent A German j)or- 
celain stove consists of a fire-chamber, and of 
cells or passages of earthenware, through whicli 
flame and smoke are conducted in all directions, 
till a large portion of the heat is expended, and 
then the smoke is carried out of the stove into 
a small flue, that serves for a good many stoves 
in a good many rooms. A German house has 
usually but a single chimney, and into this 
chimney all the flues of the several rooms are 
carried. But that is not all The fire is lighted, 
say, at seven o^clock in the morning, and is 
allowed to burn to eight o’clock. It is of billets 
of beech wood ; and as soon as the one batch of 
firewood is consumed and the ashes are fairly 
dead, a damper is turned, that closes the Hue, and 
the entire porcelain structure is converted into 
a great holder of hotair, that continues hot and 
pouring forth its heat into the apartment for 
some eight or ten hours. Then, when the room 
begins again to cool, a fresh fire is li<^lited, that 
blazes for half an hour, and smoulders for another 
half ; after which the damper is again turned, 
and the room is hot for the rest of the evening 
and long into the night. 

Firewood in Germany is very costly ; coal also. 
The amount of firewood employed in an open 
farmhouse hearth in one day would last a German 
family a week. In Switzerland the same sort 
of stove is employed, so also in Piedmont. In 
Italy the only wood burnt is olive-wood, whicli is 
very expensive. At Pome a fire is seldom 
necessary; hut it is otlierwise at Milan, and at 
the latter place the close stove is employed ; 
wdiereas farther south in Italy the open fireplace 
is usual. In Switzerland, wood is abundant, but 
it is pine and fir, and that wood is liable to fly 
and send its sparks over a floor, so that it is 
dangerous to employ this fuel in an open hearth. 
Moreover, in the cold of a Swiss winter, some 
better method of heating is required than the 
hearth. There can be no doubt that the close 
stove does economise heat and fuel enormously, 
but there can also be no doubt that a room so 
heated is liable to become close. It must become 
so, for every opening by which the vitiated air 
may escape is sedulously closed, 

Castren in his Travels complains of having 
been obliged, when lodged in one of the ‘ smoke- 
huts/ to climb upon the roof as soon as he had 
let his fire out and plug the clumiiey with a 
wisp of rushes. He rejoiced on another occasion 
when given as his temporary lodging another in 
which he was able to close the chimney by pull- 
ing a rope, that passed over a reel, and brought 
a , plug of old rags into the orifice so as to close 
it. If the opening were not shut the hut chilled 
down at once. So with a German stove ; unless 
the damper be turned, the room reinaius cold, 
all the heat of the stove, instead of radiating into 
the chamber, is carried up the chimney* We 
have known Engliilh families staying in hotels 
in Germany who were dismayed at their bill for 
fuel. A week’s fuel equalled what they spent in 


a month in England. This was because they kept 
the fire burning all day in the stove, never let 
it out, and never dreamed of turning the damper. 
The servants laughed, and wondered at the 
wastefulness of the English, and loudly protested 
it was a sill they were coinmitting in throwing 
good heat away. 

It is, as has been said, true that a German room 
becomes clop where there is a stove. But . this 
is rectified in a fashion by occasionally opening 
a pane or valve of the window. Fresh cold air 
rushes in in a moment and expels the heated and 
exhausted atmosphere. The window is instantly 
closed again, and in five minutes the room is as 
\varm as it was before, for the stove is still radi- 
ating forth its heat. 

There can be no question but that the ordinary 
grate with open fire is a most wasteful method 
of obtaining heat. That it forms an excellent 
ventilator of the apartment is a counterbalancing 
advantage. But the point to wdiich we wish to 
direct attention is that the oven in which bread 
is baked, and the German stove, are but repro- 
ductions in small of the primitive habitation in 
which our and the German remote ancestors 
lived. 

There can be very little doubt that the round 
oven is in miniature the primeval ‘smoke-cabin,’ 

It resembles it in shape, and it acts on ]meeisely 
the same principle. In the ‘smoke-cabin’ the 
fire was made to roar in the midst till fioor and 
walls and roof weio heated, and then it was 
extinguished, and the orifice by which the smoke 
had , escaped was closed. Our prehistoric ances- 
tors then laid them down in the heated chamber 
and Hept , snugly all night. Probably at that 
time, if bread was baked, it was baked on hot 
stones ; but, when men came to live in better 
houses than these ‘smoke-cabins’ — beehive huts 
—they recalled how hot and baked they had been 
in them, and they constructed precisely siruiilar 
.structures on a smaller scale to serve for baking 
their bread and their meat. This is no mere 
surmise ; there actually exist on the Cornish 
moors, side by side, the circular hut that was 
domed over and its smoke-hole closed after the 
extinction of the fire ; and the oblong habitation 
with its rudely constructed ovens, built in^ecisely 
like the former habitation in every particular 
save size. Nay, further, in some X)arts of England 
earthenware ovens are used in cottages, made 
in the potteries, on the same principle, and so 
like the primeval habitations that they might be 
taken as iniiiiatiire representations of them. In 
the Kircherian Museum at Boinc are some 
earthenware repi'esentations of Etruscan hovels 
found in a tomb in Etruria : they show us how 
the poorer classes made their habitations in a 
primitive period j it was very similar, with a : 
small smoke-hole, to be clo.sed when convenient, ' 
The walls were of clay, apparently ; possibly the 
roof clay-plastered also. If so, the house was an, . 
oven in all but size. , . . > 

The oblong habitation, with a fire kept’ con- 
tinually burning, was a great advance, bn’ the ' 
circular hut. . But as in Lapland n6\v, so in the ;■ 
British Isles anciently, both sorts of habitation 
probably coexisted, and were In use sin? ultaiie-, 
ously. The rich could maiixtaih fires night and , 
day, for they had fuel in abundance and serfs 
to collect it for them ; but the poor man had to , 
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econoimse iiis fuel, not so much because fuel was 
scarce, as because of the labour of felling and 
cutting timber, that infeei^fered with his search 
after food. 

The chimney is comparatively modern. Up to 
the period of the Wars of the Roses in England 
it was exceptional In the halls the fire burnt 
on a hearth or in a brazier in the middle, and 
the smoke escaped through a louver in the roof. 
It was by this means that the college halls in 
our universities were warmed till within the 
memory of man. The louvers remain as orna- 
mental architectural features, oi no further prac- 
tical use. 

Old Holiiished says that colds in the head 
were unknown amom^ the English till chimneys 
were introduced, which he says was not long 
before his time, 1570. He assures us that 
before chimneys were built llres were made 
against ‘ rere-dosse.3,’ and the smoke got out how 
it eould. 

As already said, both kinds of huts and modes 
of, heating were employed at the same time. 
Among the Scandinavians, both were employed 
in the same edifice.. An ancient Icelandic house 
consisted of the hall, in which the fires ran down 
the middle, with benches on each side j and also 
of the the ladies’ apartment, that was pro- 
bably heated in the mode of the Lapland ^smoke- 
cabin.’ The name stofa is the German stiihc^ 
and the English stofe* We have taken the 
. name away from the room and applied it to the 
miiiktture repi’esentative, the heating apparatus, 
whereas in Germany and in the Norse countries 
the name is still applied to the chamber. In 
Iceland at the present day fuel is so scarce that 
the inhabitants of the house sit in the st/ifa with 
no other fire than the train-oil lamp flame ; but 
the opening in the roof with its plug remains, 
not now to let smoke escape, but to let off 
the terrible stuffiness of the apartment when it 
becomes quite unendurable even to Icelandic 
■ lungs.' - 


‘THE HINT O’ HAIRSIV 

CHAPITO II. 

John Goedon was lying back in his complicated 
invalid chair,, to which appliances of every kind 
were ingeniously fitte<l ; he was smoking a very 
small cream-coloured cigarette ; beside him, on 
one of the shelves attached to the chair, was a 
box of the same kind, aromatic, Russian, dainty 
in. they extreme; and a tall tumbler of some 
sparkling stuff, neither more nor less than the 
light, very dry champagne which was chiefly 
instriiiuental in keeping him in life, was within 
comfortable reach of his hand. . 

Jeffreys was reading aloud from the columns 
of a pink paper ; perhaps he did not read well, 
ami Sir , John may ..or may not have been 
interested ; at anyrate, he lay back with his 
eyes dosed, and the veins in his thin lids were 
..very blue and distinct ; he only opened his eyes 
when he felt for the tumbler, {ind they caine 
, as' a surprise hi las pale saffron face, for they 
‘were a light;' limpid sort of blue. His moustache 
was very. even upon hxs thin, niueh-curved lip^ 
hie ' hair, was nearly black; his nose,, 
high and .fine, a perfect aquiline, was too deli- 


cately cut for a man’s. His hands, one of bis 
vanities, were too taper and pointed to be either 
honest or useful ; the veins came clearly through 
their transparent olive pallor, and had that light 
blue colour that was in his eyes. Sir John’s was 
a really remarkable face, having indeed a great 
deal of beauty, esjiecially in the modelling of the 
features ; but it was as strikingly unpleasant as 
it was strikingly handsome. 

A face never to be trusted, from which no good 
might be hoped, 

* Read that over again, Jeffreys 1 I didn’t catch 
it ; you’ve such a confounded habit of mumbling,’ 
he said, in his thin, refined, strangely musical 
voice. 

'His Sire was the great Galopin, and he lias 
many of the qualities of this famous stayer ; I 
heartily congratulate the Duke of on his pur- 

chase ; he should be a decided advantage to the 
Kingsclere stables, and I understand he is to be 
sent down at once:’ the servant duly repeated; 
and a knock came to the door just as he con- 
cluded the passage. 

‘Now, who on earth is this?’ murmured Sir 
John fretfully as the door opened, and not even 
raising his eyes to look. 

‘ Mr William, sir,’ said Jeffreys, and got out of 
his chair and waited with the paper in liis hand. 

‘ I must beg' of you not to distress me with any 
trivial mutters,’ Sir Jolin began as his brother 
came into the room. ‘ If you will chat peaceably, 
or have a hand at ecarte or something of that 
kind ; but otlierwise — I have only just begun to 
recover from an attack from Rose,' and I’m not 
prepared to endure a further edition.’ 

I ‘If you mean an appeal to you on behalf of 
I any one, you needn’t alarm yourself,’ said Willie 
; dryly. ‘I know your feelings on the subject so 
thoroughly’— — ■ 

‘Now this is what I simply cannot stand i’ 
whined Sir John, turning his head to and fro on 
the cushions, as though in great nervous stress. 

‘ Master was very upset before dinner, sir, and 
he’ll have a worse night if he’s not calmed down,’ 
Jeffreys whispered rapidly, 

*I have that letter of Thomson’s in my pocket ; 
you promised you would look into the matter, 
that ’s all I wanted to speak about,’ said Willie, 
looking over, from his post by the mantel-piece, 
from the servant to his brother ; 

‘Jeffreys, I will call you when I leave Sir 
John.; 

Jeffreys vanished into another room. 

‘ Well, 1 don’t think I can bear any scolding,’ 
said the baronet with a little laugh ; ‘and I am 
not ill the humour for whining over the sufferings 
of perfectly healthy, sound-conditioned people 
whose chief enjoyment is the hating of their 
richer neighbours,’ 

‘We may as well leave that alone in the 
meaiitiine ; we aren’t very likely to agree upon 
it,. . Here is Thomson’s letter.’ 

‘ Don’t read It ; I cannot stand their phrase- 
ology i What is his answ’er?’ 

‘It cannot be done; the money belongs to me 
and to Bose at our mother’s death, and neither 
you : nor I can touch a farthing of it, with ar 
Without her consent.’ 

, ; I cannot believe that Thomson has come to 
such an insane conclusion I’ Sir John broke out 
■violently. ... - ' 
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THE HIHT O’ HAIEST.’ 


‘Well, here ife is in black and white. 1 told 
you that you could not possibly get the money, 
and it turns out tliat I am just as powerless ; her 

ladyship cannot get it herself !’ 

‘There is just this about it, then 1 You must 
go to Edinburgh and see Thomson yourself ; I 
would have him here, but his last visit was a 
trial of the keenest nature. You must tell him 
the aihiir point by point, rshoukl be glad^if 
you put yourvself out of the q^uestion also ’ — Sir 
John’s ready sneer came into play — ‘and repre- 
sent matters from my point of view ; the money 
is certainly more yours than mine, but you can 
repay yourself out of the estate later. I cannot 
last more than a year ; Herries said as much this 
morning; and thougli he no more understands 
me than that fool Hutchinson did, he isn’t so 
far out this time r 

Willie frowned and moved his feet upon the 
rug. 

‘ Then you wish me to go to Edinburgh 1’ 

‘And explain the real urgency of the matter- 
nothing else. To-morrow T 

‘ If you give me a che(pie, I suppose so ; no, 
not to-morrow ; next day.’ 

‘Very well then; now My God, what’s 

that?’ 

The sudden cry brought J effreys on the scene 
at once. 

‘Something touched my hand !’ Sir John went ' 
on, in high nervous alarm. ^ 

‘It’s ivate ! She followed me into the room, 

I suppose,’ Willie explained, with his eye upon 
the .spaniel, whose icy nose thrust, with overween- 
ing confidence, into Sir John’s moist, delicate 
hand, was tlie cause oi excitement. 

‘ Kick the brute out at once ! ’ shouted Sir 
John, with an oath. ‘How can you be so incon- 
siderate as to bring it when you know the state 
; of my head V 

‘Sorry you were startled,’ Willie said quickly. 

! ‘ I left 'her with Rose ; but she always sneaks 
about at my heels. I will say good-night, as 
that business is settled ; you can let me kiiow if 
you have any other conimissionsj 

He left Sir John deep in his tumbler of 
champagne, and strolled out upon the lawn, 
filling his pipe and talking to Kate as he went. 

A few minutes later he tapped on the drawing- 
room window’. 

Bose w%as sitting with her mother, and came 
at once to speak to him. He was leaning up 
against the stone sill, his thin black coat open, 
ins hands in his pockets, and his fine face lit w’ith 
an unconscious smile. He had asked her for 
her Scotch song-book, and she brought it him. 

‘W'hat do w’ant it for?’ she said, still 
holding it, and prepared to look up anything 
he named. 

Give it here a moment. I w'ant to see the 
second verse of a song I know; I think it’s in 
this.’ And he strolled away wuth the Imok, and 
Hung himself on the dajup garden seat wdiile he 
turned up the index. He came on it at once ; the 
ardent Kate leaped up beside him and pushed her 
fat body close up to bis arm ; when he had 
turned up the page, he put an arm round her, 

• and they appeared to read the verses together. 

> The smile on his face deepened and widened ; 
/ he read slowly, taking in the sweetness of the 
lines, turning over the thought they brought him, 


half saying the words with his lips, and then 
staring across the lawn to where the twilight 
stole slowly from among the dark masses of the 
yews that were ranged at the foot. The twi- 
light ha<l hidden there all day. 

He was almost sure now that Aveliiie loved 
him ; all the annoyances of his daily life seemed 
to fall off from him in the presence of that as.sur- 
ance. By-and-by his mother called to him to 
come in out of the damp ; and he knocked his 
pipe out on the seat, pushed Kate down, and 
went into the house more refreshed and invigo- 
rated than if be had drunk from Sir John’s big 
tumbler. 

He was very bright and gay that evening, and 
even sang for them, a thing he could rarely be 
induced to do ; he told his mother he was starting 
for Edinburgh in two days’ time; and when she 
ldss( 3 d him before going up to her room, she 
patted his big shoulder and said: ‘My brave 
son,’ in a voice that affected him very deeply. 

He stood a long time at his window thinking : 
a sense of that friendliness a summer night has 
always had for lovers was present with him, and 
lielped liim to look boldly up to the stars’ bright 
faces with his happiness all lettered in his eyes. 
He hud suffered a great many hard, sore things, 
and he was going to forget it all in the love that 
was waiting for him 1 He had only to stretch 
out his hand for it, and, in his joy and triumph, 
he was very humble though very proud. 

Kate rubl)ing against his knees awoke him 
I from his dreaming, and she reminded him he 
' had not spread the rug upon which she slept. 

Next afternoon he left Bose packing his port- 
manteau and went off whistling to the banks 
of tlie Erne. 

He found Aveline sitting in a patch of shade 
near where the water was (piieter ; he had knowui 
that he should find her. 

She had been singing, reading, dreaming. Her 
choice of books was not great, and it included 
no novels or story-books whatsoever. She had 
Aurora Leigh; a Longfellow ; and a volume or 
two of Greek philu«q>hy, as personal friends. 
A little worn copy of the Antigone was often her 
handbook for a w’eek at a time, and all these 
she knew and recurred to often and often. 
Where she did not fully grasp the meaning 
of the words, her fluent fancy .skimmed above j 
them in the sw’allow-fiight that is so natural to j 
a picturesque mind, and often superimposed a 
meaning all her own, 

Be.st of all, she knew the ballads of her coiinHy ; 
and tlie old, old love-songs that gave Burns his 
inspiration were familiar to her and often on 
her lips ; music was unconscious with her ; her 
clear, tender voice bent to the simple old ains 
like some silver birch sapling to the summer 
winds, and she couhl not have told you what she 
wa.s singing. 

The book beside her was .sunk iu the green 
of the mosses ; she was looking over > to the 
oppo-site bank, where a light w’ood-breatli canie 
through the tree trunks and -bent the few’ late 
scabious blooms that still shone a soft pinkish- 
purple, though their season was past ^ ■; 

Hiere ’s many tliiuga tlmt come and gae,’ • - 
Just ken t and just forgotten , ' ' ’ ' . > 

- And the Bowers that busk a bonnie l>rae^\ ' ' ' 
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Ife was a Ijit of tliat sad-sweet song, It's Dome 
in the hint o' HairsL She had suug it throu^gh, 
and she had jiist come to that verse when Willie 
Gordon appeared upon the path ; ah, with Ave- 
line it was all yet to be ' kent j ’ she was far, very 
far from imderstauding that the same iiowers 
do not bloom next year ! Flowers of the same 
kind, in the same places, yes 5 but, not the 
same flowers ! These \vere not thoughts for 
her; a flower herself, who was so ready to 
bloom; whose dog-rose blushes flaunted flag- 
like ill her cheeks as the twigs crashed for 
Willie’s coming. 

Kate bounded in advance and got her greeting, 
then came the look between the two pairs of 
eyes ; no hand-shake, of course, at these informal 
meetings. 

‘You still come to your favourite haunt?’ 
Willie said, when he had seated himself on the 
big, gray boulder whose scanty mosses he had 
flattened many times. 

‘ Yes, I am so certain of being quite alone j no 
one ever comes here ! ’ 

‘ Except me 1 

‘And you donT always; the other night I 
was here and you appeared, and— you didn’t-- 
disturb me V 

‘ You were singing, and I ’ — — 

' ‘Oh, I didn’t mean that you ought to have 
: come ; I meant that even you do not disturb me 
always.’ 

‘But you know that I like to come?’ said 
AYillie. quietly, and searched her face with his 
frank eyes. ‘I am going to Edinburgh to- 
morrow,’ he added abruptly, as she made no 
response to his tentative advance. 

‘ Yt‘s ? For veiy long V 

‘ I don’t know how long ; ten days perhaps.’ 

‘Oh! Not longer?’ in a voice whoso relief 
was unmistakable. 

‘ I cannot tell. If I had my own way, I would 
go away for months, years — and do sometliiug or 
■ other.’ 

• ‘You do not like being here?’ she asked, sur- 
prised at his face and emphassis. 

* This sort of life is not full enough for me ; 
T have nothing to do ; a great, hulking fellow 
like' me shouldn’t eat his head off I’ 

Her ^ eyes roved over him, his face, liis shoul- 
ders, his whole figure, ■with a sort of new 
shyness thrown over her simplicity of manner ; 
he was conscious of it, and yet he could not 
catch her eye. 

, , ‘Noh you could work very hard, I’m sure,’ 
was' all she said, and she paused long before she 
said it, having the unreadiness of a transparent 
soul at flinging some slight, appropriate phrase 
in front of thc' deeper thought she could not do 
other than conceal. 

‘If. I were going out into the, -world to-morrow, 
as I wish to God I were going’ — Wiilie began, 
very gravely—* I should ask you to wish hie well, 
and to think of me .sometimes ; I should ask you, 
perhaps, to come lim and think of -me— think 
of me as if I were some one you loved and cared 
do watch over.’ 

Aveline dropped her clear’ eyes, ’and looked at 
the long flower-coloured hands lying idly between 
her 'knees;' -she could quite Well hear each soft 
^ breath she drew; she could hear the needles 
dropping frotn^ the pines some yards away ---even 


above the river’s waters. — He was looking at her 
all the time as he had never looked at her 
before ; but she was too startled and surprised 
to know this. 

In raising her head with a nervous gesture to 
break the strange spell that was falling on lier, 
this glance clashed warmly with her own. Her 
cheeks defied the dogrose now. 

‘Would you do it, do you think?’ he said at 
last. And she had no answer to give him at all. 

‘But I need not bother you to tell me,’ he went 
on in a different tone. ‘ I am no more free to go 
out into the world and work than I am free to ’ — 
it seemed he hesitated for a moment or two, then, 
in a lower voice continued — ‘than I am free to 
ask you for your thoughts or your love — because 
I am not my own muster, because I have no life 
of my own.’ 

Such a silence fell on them both as only the 
woodlands can compass, a silence full of long, 
soothing murmurs, a silence made up of thousands 
of live, nameless sounds. 

A certain colour had flowed to the long hands 
that lay on her knees, and all Aveliiie’s thought 
and sense seemed suspended, breathless in the 
face of a new sensation that was partly pleasure, 
but so much, oh, so much more pain. 

But "Willie spoke. ‘Sing to me, will you?’ he 
said suddenly, and some emotion made his voice 
unusual. ‘ Sing something.’ 

‘ It ’s dowie in the hint o’ hairat, 

At the wa’gang 0’ the swallow, 

■When the wind grows cauld and the burns grow bauld, 

And the woods are hingin’ yellow,’ 

‘Not that one,’’ he said amiling, and laying for 
a second his hands on her .knee. ‘I love that 
one, but it’s too sad j sing me the one about 

Yarrow ■!’”. . 

She turned her eyes to him full of a startled 
sort of terror. ‘That’s a sad one too,’ she said. 

‘ You know it goes : “She found him drowned in 
Yarrow.” They are all sad, they — — But I’m 
afraid I must be going home now,’ 

She got up, and he picked up her book for 
her. 

‘Really.’ He stood up too ; looking so big, 
so wondrous boimie, that lier heart misgave her 
more and more. 

‘Yes, I really must hurry. — Good-bye!’ She 
held out her hand, and when he clasped it, a 
horrid sort of fear fell upon her : she was parting' 
with him ; this was the end of her chance of 
speaking to him or he to her, and there would be 
long to wait for another. A vivid light flamed 
into her face and fear — and something" else gave 
her courage. ‘ Aird, Mr Gordon,’ she began, hur- 
riedly, while the red glowed to the curls tliat 
: rayed out from her head, ‘even though you are 
not going away for long years, I—l shall be 
thinkin|| of you sometimes as 1 sit here 1 Do you 
think it matters? — I mean, 1 don’t think it 
matters whether one is free or not free, one likes 
to be tbought of kindly all the same ; at least, 

; I should 

She was dreadfully frightened and ashamed as 
she stood there trying to be true to herself, but to 
him she seemed only divine. 

‘ You would like to know you had some one’s , 
land thoughts, even if ’ 

It seemed that either she gave them or he took 
her hands, then ' 
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‘ Give me your kind tliouglits, Aveliiie ! Give j 
me all tliat you can without my having to ask for 
it, because I may not ask as yet. I want a great | 
deal 1 — And sing the little soiig^ about “ Willie 
sometimes, even though she did find him drowned 
in Yarrow ; you know the one I mean ? Tliere | 
is none that suits your voice so well.’ He was | 
smiling, hut there was a triumph as well as an i 
entreaty in his eyes. — ' At least — I think so ! 

Willie ’s fair and Willie ’s rare I 
And Willie ’s wondrous bonnie, 

And Willie ’s liecht to marrj/ 

Gm e'er he marrm ony P 

He sang the quaint old words to her in his rich 
Scottish voice, the voice that, when it is tender, 
is more tender than any other ; and he would 
look at her, right into her eyes, and there was no 
place to hide her face, because her hands were 
tight in his, and so she had to hide it on his [ 
shoulder. 


POEMS OK POEMS. 

If it be true, as Mr Russell Lowell asserts, that 
a highly artificial condition of poetry precedes 
total extinction, the stream of British song must 
he fast drying up. The revival, hy the school 
of Mr Swinburne, Mr Austin Dobson, Mr Andrew 
Lang, and Mr Edmund Gosse, of the ‘ Old French ’ 
forms of verse, is one of the most interesting 
phenomena in recent poetry. Land or said that 
the writing of epigrams was a degradation of the 
poet’s ofiick The elder Disraeli classed the liter- 
ury gymnastics of Yillon and his imitators among 
the S'ollies of Literature. The Troubadours, the 
Trouveres, and the early Italians are, it is true, 
devotedly admired by those who look at them 
through the gold-rimmed spectacles of antiqua- 
riaihsm ; but" persons who arc not smitten with 
the black-letter mania regard the ancient makers 
of ballades and villauelies as the eoncocters of an 
elaborate ‘code of poetical jurisprudence, wutli 
titles and sub-titles applicable to every form of 
verse, and tyrannous over every mode of senti- 
■.ment.’ ^ 

The last clause contains the pith of the whole 
matter. Do complex verse-forms cramp the 
expression of poetic thought? If they do, can 
the Uvse of them he defended? That they are 
very pretty when skilfuliy composed, no one 
will dispute. That the making of them is a 
charming pastime, no one who has ventured an 
experiment will deny. But are they fetters on 
poetic utterance? Perhaps the safest answer is, 
that some are, and some are not. The sonnet 
and the rondeau, for example, are capable of as 
much naturalness of expression as is the form 
in 'which Tennyson wrote The Poet The triolet, 
on the other hand, although a very dainty play- 
thing, is too frivolously artificial for serious use. 
But even the frailest and most rule-ridden of 
these forms'— such as the triolet, the villanelle, 
and the kyrielle — may' contain a very pretty 
^o^J'e-poem or a dainty j&u d' esprit 

The employment and enjoyment of such verse- 
forms do not necessarily denote an in^pid 
diletkintism. The fetters of one’s own forging 
are not always irksome* Tliere is a- genuine 
pleasure in the solution of a self -set puzzle or 
the accomplishment of a self-imposed task. ' There 
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are those ‘who feel the weight of too much 
liberty.’ And these words remind us that Words- 
worth lias, in the sonnet of which they form part, 
made the best defence of that and kindred forms 
of verse. This, and the one hegiuning ‘Scorn 
not the Sonnet,’ are perhaps the very best of 
Poems on Poems. Both are so w'ell known that 
we need not quote them. We print, instead, 
a sonnet of similar character, and a not unworthy 
echo of our greatest sonneteer. It is the work 
of an American wuuter, IMr R, W. Gilder, and 
was -[lublished in 1879, in a volume entitled 
The Poet and his Master ; and other Poems .* 

What is a sonnet? ’I’is a pearly shell 
That munnurs of the far-oft* luurmurmg sea ; 

A precious jewel carved most curiously ; 

It is a little jneture painted well. 

What is a sonnet? ’Tis the tear that fell 
From a great poet’s ardent ecstasy ; 

A two-edged sword, a star, a song— ah me ! 

Sometimes a heavy tolling funeral bell. 

This was the flame tliat siiook with Dante’s breath ; 
The soleimi organ whereon Milton played, 

The coloured glass where Shakespeare’s shadow falls; 

A sea this is — beware who ventiireth ! 

Fair like a fjord the narrow floor is laid, 

Deep as mid oce.in and sheer mountain walls. 

Sonnets on the sonnet have been written by- 
Dante, Heats, Rossetti, Josepliin Soulary — whose 
performance elicited the warmest admiration of 
Sainte-Beuve — Schlegel, Lope de Yega, Ebeiiezer 
Elliott (the Corn-law Rhymer), William Sharp,' 
Theodore Watts, Edith Thompson, Julia Dorr, 
J. C. Earle, and Anthony Morehead. Tlie works 
of these writers are within the reach of most of 
those who feel curiosity enough to consult them. 
We will not, therefore, quote. But many readers 
may not have seen the following two burlesque; 
sonnets, which deserve preservation. The first; 
was written by Mr John Adams, the biographer; 
of Camoen.s, and addressed to the late Archdeacon : 
Coxe : 

You said last night that you had tried a sonnet, 
Which ’cross the street you ’d send to let me see. 

Quite lost to guess what subjeerb it may be, 

I hn all anxiety that 1 rdiould con it. 

I hox)e no flea has got within your bonnet 
To make you think that you can rival me. 

You 11 raise my ire, you may depend upon it ; 

The very thought calls up my chivalry. 

Don’t mind, however, what above wrote ; 

Its beauties all my wrath jiiay soon assuage, 

And if it ’s good, adieu to all my rage ! 

And 1 11 transfer to you the fame I ’ve bought. 

Of strictest rule I hope it bears tlio signs 
Eight measured verse, and only fourteen lines. 

The other appeared iii a Dublin magazine 
which has since ceased ; 

Y^eli, if it must be so, it must ; and 1^ ' " ' 

Albeit unskilful in the tmrefiil art, ■ ' 

Will make a .sonnet ; or at least III try ■ ' ' 

To make a sonnet, and perform my part. 

But in a sonnet everybody knows ^ 

There must be always fourteen lines ; ' my heart ; .7 
Sinks at the thought ; but, courage, here it goes, y 
There axe seven lines already r could I get . • ' 

Seven more, the task would be perfotm^^ 5 
It \vill be like a horse before a cart; 

For somehow rhyme has got a wondrous stai^ 

Of reason, and while puzaHng on I’ve kt . , 

The subject slip. What shall it 

Here comes the fourteenth hnC)* .1^ done. 

The roudeaih. roundel, aiid' ballade are, .‘after 
the sonnet, the ai’tlficial verse-forms which have' 
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been luosi; successfully used in our language. 
Englisli poets have, however, introduced several 
forms of * spurious *' measure ; notably the Swin- 
buruiau. The length of the line in Mr Swin- 
burne’s ‘roundel’ makes it much easier to write 
than the ‘geiiiiiiie’ poem. Indeed, it niay be 
laid down as a general rule that the difficulty 
of these quaint poetical puzzles diminishes in 
proportion to the lengthening of their lines. ; 

In illustration of the rondeau and its kindred, 
one need no more than refer to Mr Swinburne’s 
splendid example beginniug, ‘ A roundel is wi^oiight 
as a ring or a starbnglit sphere.’ Mr J, Cameron 
Grant has a ‘ geiutine ’ roundel on the, roundel in 
Im Meiv Verse in Old Vesture, By the way, Mr 
Grant is the only .English writer who has ven- 
tured to compose a volume consisting entirely 
of ‘ Old French forms/ The earliest known 
rondeau on the rondeau is found in a volume 
entitled translated from the black- 

letter French edition, of 1527, by J. R. Best, Esq.’ 
It was published in 1838. This poem has very 
little artistic merit ; but it is worthy of mention 
. because it is probably the first of its kind in our 
language. We cannot refrain from quoting this 
very pretty rondeau by ]\Ir Austin Dobson. It 
is paraphrased from a little gem by Voiture, and 
does not, we believe, appear in recent editions 
of Mr Dobson’s poems : 

You bid me try, Blue Eyes, to write 
A Rondeau. Whitt ! forthwith ?— to-nij^iit ? 
Hefiect. Some vskill I have, ’tis true ; 

But thirteen lines I — and rhymed on, two !—* 

‘ Refrain/ as well I Ah, hapless p%ht I 
Still, there are five lines-— ranged aright. 

These (Gallic bonds, I feared, would ailright 
My easy Muse. They diil, till you— 

Fo'« bid me try ! * 

That makes them eight,— The port ’s in sight ; 

’Tis all because your eyes are bright 1 
Now just a pair to end in ‘ oo/ — 

When maids coiniuund, what can’t wo do ! 
Behold ! Tito Rondeau— tasteful, light— 

You bid me try. 

Perhaps the best ballade on tlie ballade is the 
following, in which j\Ir Clinton Seolland very 
ingeniously refers to several of the ‘ Old Fremdi 
'.forms. "r 

Of ail the songs that dwell 
Where softest speech doth fiow, 

Some love the sweet rondel, 

And some the bright rondeau, 

With rhymes that tripping go, 

In mirthful measures clad ; 

But would I choose them ? — No ; 

.For me the blithe ballade I 

O’er some, the villanelle 
That sets the heart aglow, 

Poth its mi chan ting spell. 

With lines recurring, throw ; 

■ Some, weighed with wasteful woe, 

' . ' Gay triolets make them glad ; 

, . But would I choose them ?/-No ; 

For mo the blithe ballade I 

, . On chant of stately swell . , 

\ ; ' With measured feet and slow, 

•, ' As grave as minster bell - , ‘ 

V . , At vesper toiling slow, 

Po some their praise bestow’ ; 

Borne On sestiiias sad ; 

■ ; < , ’ . But would 1 choose them ? — No ; 

\ Mithe ballade I . 

; Fnnoe, to these songs a-rpw 

' ^ ' ■ The Muse might endless addU 'I 


But woiild I choose them?— -No ; 

For me the blithe ballade 1 

Mr Augufifcus M. l^Ioore has written a humorous 
‘ Ballade of Ballade-mongers ; ’ and a witty poet, 
whose modesty publishes none but the initial 
letters of his name (G. IL), has printed a ballade 
entitled ‘Malapropos,’ in which he is cruel 
enough to say that ‘Eoiicleau and ballade to the 
devil drive.’ 

Of the remaining and frailer forms of verse, 
the triolet is perhaps the most popular. YYitli 
its short measure and its refrains, and only two 
true rhymes for eight lines, it is a most difficult 
verse to make. 'However, Mr W. E. Henley 
says it is easy ‘if you really learn to make it 

Easy is the Triokt 

If you really learn to make it I 
Once a neat refrain you get, 

Easy is the Triolet, 

As you see ! — I pay my debt 

With another rhyme. Deuce take it I .. 

Easy is the Triolet 
If you really leaiii to make it. 

Mr J. C. Grant, on the other band, tliinks the 
triolet too delicate for our English climate. So 
he writes : 

Skip, little Triolet, 

Back to your Race ! 

You are no violet— 

Skip, little Triolet: 
j Vainly you say, ‘Oh let 

I Me have a place P 

j Skip, little Triolet, 

Back to j’-our Race ! 


j About three years ago an American paper pub- 
i lished a series of five amusing triolets. We 
I venture to quote the second and third : 

The Dictionary teaches me 
The triolet i*eceipt : 

The verses of eight lines must be : 

The Dictionary teaches me 
The first line, by the recipe, 

Three times I inust repeat. 

The Diet ionary teaches me 
The Triolet receipt. 

The second line must reappear 
To form the final line ; 

No matter if it soimdeth queer, 

Tlie second line must reappear : 

When poetry is far from clear 
It is considered fine ! 

The second line nmst reappear 
To form the final line. 

The villanelle is another form very difficult 
to manage; but, says Mr Henley, ‘it serves its 
purpose passing well’ Listen while he sings its 
praises r ■ , 

A dainty thing’s the Villanelle ; ,i 

Shy, musical, a jewel in rhyme ; ... 

It serves its piu’pose passing well 
A double-clappered silver bell 
That must be made to clink in chime t 
A dainty thing’s the Villanelle. 

(These are the first six lines of Mr Henley’s 
villanelle on the villanelle.) We do not know 
a kyrielle on the kyrielle in English ; but there . 
is a very dainty one in French by Theodore -de . 

But why, one may ask, should the poet cramp 
his poetry by confining it within such an arbi- 
trary form m that of the triolet or the villanelle ? ' 
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Why not write a sonnet of fifteen lines, without 
rhyme, and in any convenient metre? Let us 
ask this question of two of the most skilful 
modern users of these forms— Mr E. W. Gosse 
and Mr Austin Dobson. 

Why, Mr Gosse? ‘Because/ he replies, ‘the 
history of literature proves that law is better than 
anarchy, and the exact sh<ape conceded by our 
ancestors to a form of verse is practically found, 
in spite of, or because of, its very difficulties, to 
be productive of a certain kind of art (‘A Plea 
for some Exotic Forms of Verse Cornhill 
Magamuy July, 1877). 

Mr Dobson thinks the revived verse-forms may 
add the new charms of buoyancy and lyric fresh- 
ness to our amatory and familiar verse, which 
is already too much condemned to faded meas- 
ures and outworn cadences. Taking a less ar- 
tistic standpoint, he pleads for them as ‘admir- 
able vehicles for the expression of jeux cVesimV 
Thirdly, he recommends them to would-be poets, 
by stating that ‘a course of rondeaux, triolets, 
and ballades’ is an excellent training for those 
ambitious of poetic laurels. Mr Dobson well 
says tliat undoubtedly many who read sonnets 
in the days of Surrey and Wyatt scorned the 
mechanical form as a ‘new-fangled Italian con- 
ceit ; ’ but then, those readers could not foresee 
Milton’s ‘Avenge, O Lord, Thy slaughter’d 
saints.’ Therefore, we must not sneer at Mr 
Dobson when he pictures the Shakespeare of the 
future ‘unlocking his heart’ with a rondeau. 
And even if such quaint measures be but play- 
things, who, in these dull days, can have the 
heart to preach seriousness to the frolicsome 
poets at play? 

THE COLONEL’S EOMANCE. 

No one who saw Colonel Aliired Turner stepping 
jauntily dowxi St James’s Street on a summer’s 
morning could fail to observe that the little 
gentleman was on very good terms with himself. 
And indeed the Colonel had everything tliat 
make.s life worth living. He was just fifty ; his 
liver and his digestion xvere in good condition ; 
he had a charming set of rooms in Piccadilly 
overlooking the Green Park ; his sohlier-servant 
was absolutely irreproachable ; and last, but not 
least — without which all these advantages would 
have been as Dead Sea fruit — he possessed a 
grievance. Being in a double battalion regiment, 
it had taken the Colonel many years to climb to 
the top of the Captains, and when he at last drew 
near the head of the list, great changes were 
going on in the army, for a reformer had arisen 
who was about to sw'eep away the abuses of ages, 
and make the British arui}^ a thing for foreign 
soldiers to wonder at. And so it liappened that 
in one short month Captain Turner found him- 
self promoted to be Major, and then gazetted out 
of the service with the rank of Lieutenant- 
colonel The Colonel was a smart oflicer, and 
loved his profession ; but though he might have 
stayed five years longer with" the regiment, he 
preferred to retire, because, as lie declared, he 
would have bad to pass all that time going in 
for some examination; ‘for, by the Lord, sir, 
these miserable civilians are treating Her Majesty’s 
officers as if they were a parcel of etcefceraed 
schoolboys.’ 


And therefore it was with a feeling of peace 
towards all the world that Colonel Alurecl 
Turner entered his club, the Senior Gravel- 
grinders. Three days in the %veek the Colonel 
breakfasted at his club, and opened his letters 
whilst sipping his tea; on other days he break-, 
fasted at home ; and the incomparable Wilks 
marched down to the club to get bis master’s 
letters, and returned with all the airs of a field- 
marslial’s orderly in mufti. 

On this morning the Colonel on turning over 
his letters came upon an oblong pink envelope 
adorned with a gilt monogram, and addressed in 
a nervous feminine liancl As no presentiment 
w^ariied him of the terrible consequences about 
to spring from that iniioeeiit-looking note, he 
smiled, for he recognised his sister-in-law’s hand- 
wu’itiug, and guessed that slie -was making some 
bewildered appeal to his knowledge of the world. 
He opened the pink envelope with the handle 
of a fork, as was liis wont, and read an impas- 
sioned summons to call on the writer that after- 
noon (doubly underlined), as she rvas in great 
trouble (trebly iincleilined), and remained his 
very affectionate Selina Turner. The Colonel 
luiving with some difficulty read between the 
underlines, made a mental note of the engage- 
ment, and proceeded tranquilly with his break- 
fast und tbc rest of his correspondence. 

Aljout half-past four the Colonel, having en- 
joyed his after-lnnclieon cigar and doze, strolled, 
a rotund and trimly-groomed figure, towards his 
sister-in-law’s Louse. He found his cori’espond- 
ent bathed in decorous and becoming teans, and 
she at once opened her heart to him. As usual, 
and as the Ooloiud expected, the subject-matter 
of her complaint was her oii]j son and heir, who 
was always getting into scrapes, from which his 
uncle had to extricate him. 

‘ Oh, Alured,’ she exclaimed, as soon as she had 
ascertained that tlie se^^*ant had quite shut the 
door, ‘I am in such distress! That wretched 
boy of mine !’ 

‘Well, well, Selina,’ said the Colonel, ‘what 
has be done ? Don’t give xvay.’ 

‘He’s done nothing yet,’ moaned the widow,; 
‘it’s what he’s going to do.’ 

‘Come, if he’s done nothing, we have that 
in our favour at anyrate. There will be the less 
to undo.’ 

‘ Oh, but ho%v dreadful it is 1 Only think, 
Alured, he ’s going to be married.’ 

‘ What ! ’ said the OolorR'l, taking his gold- 
rimmed eyeglass out of his eye in magisterial 
fashion. ‘ The young dog I Why, he ’s not I 
twenty-one yet ! ’ 

‘No; ami that makes it all the worse. Oh, ' 
I ITn sure he’s been caught by one of those 
designing actresses wdio are always on the look- 
out for very young men.’ 

! ‘ But he ’s goli no title, Belina,’ 

‘No ; blithe will have money, and a very goewi 
position for a commoner, anti no doubt they 
know it’ ' . ■ 

‘And where is this precious scapegrace of 
yours V 

‘At Bognor. He went there for a few days 
last month, and has stayed there ever since.’ I- 
wondered what was the attraction, and nOw I 
know. It ’s very hard.’ ‘ 

‘ It is/ assented the OoloneX ruefully, for ,he : 
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gaw tluifc this meant a journey to Bognor for him, 
and the desertion of London at its best, *And 
go he ’s going to be married 

' So he says.’ 

‘And who is she 

‘I don’t Icnowj except that he declares she 
is the most beautiful woman in the world, and 
that he loves her. I think she must be older 
than he is/ 

‘Tliat, niy dear Selina, goes without saying. 
Boys of twenty never have violent passions for 
a woman under thirty. She _is older than he is, 
and cleverer. And where is the young rascal 
quartered B 

‘Here is his letter, Aluretl. You had better 
take it. Heaven knows there is nothing private 
iirit,’" ^ ^ ■ 

‘What a hurry the boy is in, to be sure P went 
on Colonel Turner, pocketing the letter. ‘ YTiy, 
here am I already perilously near middle age, 
and I have not begun to think of marriage 
'-yet/. ■ : 

‘Ah, Alured,’ said the widow”, ‘we all know 
your story, and how faithful you are to the 
memory of your first love.’ 

The Colonel blushed through the bronze that 
concealed the pink and \vhite skin of his boy- 
hood. ‘Well, Bcdina,* ho replied, ‘how do you 
know that if your boy is disappointed of his first 
love, he may not do as I have done, remain a 
bachelor for her sake/ 

The archness of the widow faded away into 
the anxiety of the mother. ‘Only rescue him 
from this woman, and I will risk that/ 

The Colonel had got his marching orders ; so 
he rose to go, but with a heavy heart, for London 
in the season was the breatli of life to him ; 
while Bnguor and a love-sick Tiiqdiew in June 
were by no means to his liking. 

He was a simple, straightforward soul, with 
a great affection for his late brother’s widow and 
hex^ oxdy son, and never thought of hesitating 
or delaying when, his services \vere needed on 
their behalf ; but for all that, he felt very like 
a schoolboy vdiose holidays are drawing to a 
close. He told the incomparable Wilks while 
dressing for ^dinner that they must start for 
Bognor the fu’st thing the following morning, 
and then resigned all responsibility. By the 
time liis master retumed from the club to bed, 
Wilks had made every preparation, had chosen 
the txniix and hotel, and arranged for the for- 
warding of all letters. 

‘Train starts at 11.35, sir. Breakfast here, 
or at the club, sir V 

‘Here/ said the Colonel j ‘and we may have 
to stay a week/ 

‘Yery gciotl, sir/ 

And the Colonel I'efcired to rest', leaving every- 
thing to Ms ndjutaxrt 

Fersoiially conducted by Wilks, Colonel Turner 
arrived at the hotel selected for hixn in tinxe 
for a late lunch, and then strolled out along 
,the Chichester road to concoct a method of 
approaching the enemy,' while Wilks went out 
to reconnoitre. ' ' 

- ' During the last few years the Colonel had ! 
extricated his nephew fi'om several boyish scrapes, i 
and had in a general way acted as a second father ! 
^ mw j but this escapade was beyond everything; I 
.x^ok'at it how he would, he could see no line i 


of action that w”Ould enable him to^ take the 
initiative. He might rush in and forbid the 
banns ; but he. was conscious that in so doing he 
would inevitably look like a fool, and the great 
aim and object of his later life wms to avoid any 
such appearance of imbecility. The only result 
of his cogitations was a first-rate appetite ; so he 
returned "to his hotel hungry, but still undecided 
how to act. 

After dinner he established himself on a deck- 
chair in the veranda, and, reverently lighting 
a Trichinnpoly, abolished all thoughts of his 
nephew, and gave himself up to a lazy contem- 
plation of the effect of the moonlight on the sea. 
tent he was little more than half-way through 
his first cigar when Wilks marched up, saluted, 
and came to attention. The Colonel was a little 
short of breath, especially after dinner, so he 
merely nodded his head and said : ‘ Well 
‘ Mr Charles is in the towm, six*/ 

‘Hal’ ejaculated the Colonel. 

He had said nothing to Wilks about the 
object of his visit ; but it was one of the chief 
excellences of that incomparable servant that 
he always managed to hit upon the right sort of 
information, 

‘ Mr Chillies is at the Porpoxse, sir/ 

‘Anybody with him V 
‘Ho, sir/ 

‘Didn’t see yon, did he V 
‘Ho, sir/ 

‘ Don’t let him/ 

( Yevj good, sir/ 

The Colonel paused to think over the news. 
His Triehinopoly was three-quarters gone ; so he 
Iiiuied the stump into the darkness and w’atclied 
it turn over and over on the gravel, emitting a 
shower of sparks like a squib. Then he carefully 
lit another cigar, and, with a deep sigh — for he 
loved his case-— said : ‘ Call me at eight to-inorrow* 
Wilks.— Good-night.’ 

‘ Good -night, six*/ 

Wilks saluted and disappeared in the darkness, 
his measured step resounding on the gravel like 
the footfall of a whole company in the silence of 
the evening. 

The next moiming Colonel Turner put his poor 
little plan into action. He was at his wits’ end, 
and could think of nothing better than catching 
his nephew early in the day and trusting to 
chance to bring about a crisis. Soon after break- 
fast, tlierefore, he appeared on the parade with 
his patent leather boots and gold-rimmed eye- 
glass flashing in the morning sim, and took up 
his position on a seat which commanded, but 
not too ostentatiously, the main entraxice to the 
Forj)oise. He had not long to wmit. He soon 
became aware that his nephew was in the hall 
of the Porpoise, giving orders to the porter ; axid 
so he rose and strolled gently towards the pier, 
rightly judging that Charles would not turn to 
the left and go towards the outskirts of the town, 
at anyrate so early in the day. In a few moments 
the Colonel turned short round and retraced hia 
steps, and then uncle and nephew met face to 
face. 

‘ Hullo, uncle I’ 

‘Hullo, Charles! What are yon doing down 

' ‘Oh, Ihn ' Well, Pm staying here, don’t 

you know V 
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* I Bee, Like me, I suppose ; taking a wliitT of 
sea-air in the middle of tke season. And yet I 
Imven^fc seen much of you in town, have If 

The little Colonel was planted fail" and square 
upon his shiny little hoots, and looked straight 
up at his tall nephew, who was shifting uneasily 
from one leg to the other ; for he was as yet 
young and unskilled to conceal his thoughts in 
words. 

^Why — er — no — not much,^ he stammered. 

‘ The fact is — come and have a drink/ he blurted 
out with the sudden satisfaction of one in- 
spired. 

The Colonel was a moderate man, and was 
doubtful of the quality of the liquor at the 
Porpoise ; but he knew that wine ivarms the 
heart of boy even more than of man, and he 
was anxious to obtain his nephew’s confidence. 
The result was exactly what the Coloncd expected. 
They had not returned to the parade long, before 
Charles, after nervously toucliing on indifferent 
subjects, suddenly turned on his uncle with the 
story of his first serious passion. 

‘ iJncle, I want to get married/ 

* Want to get what f said the Colonel, slightly 
taken aback at the suddenness with which this 
piece of information was jerked at him. 

* I want to get married/ repeated Charles, get- 
ting quite piteous in his excitement. ‘ Oh, Uncle 
Aimed, I love her so ; and I think she likes me, 
and won’t you help me V 

The Colonel consulted the lighted end of his 
Trichinopoly, as was his custom. ‘ Where is she 
playing f said he, after a pause. 

‘ Playing 'i 3he doesn’t play.’ 

Resting here, I suppose,’ went on the Colonel, 
who was a patron of the drama, and knew some- 
thing of its vernacular. 

‘ I don’t know what you mean, uncle ; she ’s a 
kdy/ 

‘They all are,’ murmured the Colonel confi- 
dentially to a distant fishing-smack. 

‘ She ’s a little older tlian I am,’ went on Charles 
stiffly. 

‘ Of course/ said the Colonel to the smack, 

Charles flushed to the roots of his fair hair. 
‘This is not a subject for chaff/ he said indig- 
nantly 5 ‘when a fellow’s awfully in love he’s 
—well, he ’s awfully gone, you know/ 

‘My dear boy,’ said the philosophic uncle, lay- 
ing his hand upon his nephew’s shoulder, ‘take 
my advice ; have as many love affairs as you 
like, but don’t think of marrying before you are 
thirty/ 

‘Ah, that is all very fine for you,’ replied 
Charles, somewhat moltified ; ‘but I’ve nearly 
ten beastly years to wait till then/ 

‘Ten very excellent years/ said the Colonel 
sententiously ; ‘ mind you do not waste them,’ 

For a short time there was silence and a feeling 
of constraint between the two, and then Charles 
said, suddenly, in a tone of suppressed emotion : 
‘Uncle Alured, there she is. I w&ut you to 
. know her, and she has. often asked me to intro- 
duce you. Come along/ 

The Colonel looked, and saw’ a tall trim- 
waisted figure coming along the parade with a 
light springy step. He felt that the crisis had 
arrived, so he threw away his Trichinopoly and 
braced himself for the fray. As his nephew’s 
first love swept gracefully towards them^ the 


Colonel sa%v that she was by no means so youtli- 
ful as the trimness of her figure might imply. 

Charles introduced his uncle to his love with 
an air of proprietorship which could not but have 
bemi grati lying to both of them, and the Colonel 
raised his hat with his most gallant air. But the 
lady w^as far from content with so formal a recog- 
nition, for she held out both lier hands, and said : 

■ Colonel Turner— Alured— don’t you renaember 
me 1’ ; 

‘Georgina!’ ejaculated the Colonel, so taken 
aback that for the only time on record he dropped 
his gold-rimmed eye-glass. 

‘ Fes, Georgina— or Mrs Marshall/ replied she, 
smiling at the Coloners astonish meat. ‘ Did you 
not expect to see me 'P 

‘Indeed, no/ gasped Colonel Turner; ‘most 
unexpected pleasure/ 

‘ Why, you wicked boy/ said she, turning to 
Charles, ‘ didn’t you tell me that your uncle had 
been on the point of coming dowm ever so many 
times, and wm only prevented by his engage- 
ments in London • 

It \vas now Charles’s turn to look foolish, and 
he did so in the completest fashion, mumbling 
something about the Colonel’s being such a 
popular man— London season — everyone wanted 
to see him. 

Mrs j\rarshall cut him short. ‘ I ’in very angry 
with you/ said she, though she did not look it. 

Charles fell in by her side with a very sulky 
expression of countenance, and the three xvalked 
on together. It wms wonderful what a number of 
reminiscences Mrs j\Iarshall and the Colonel had 
in common. They talked about persons of whom 
Charles had never heard, and of things that 
happened before he w'as born, and irritated him 
extremely by taking it as a matter of course that 
the beginning of all things wx)rth mentioning dhl 
not coincide with his apxDearanco in this world- 
At last his temper got the better of him. Ho 
halted, raised his hat stiffly, and held out his 
hand to say ‘ Good-bye but the dignity of his 
; attitude was rather spoiled hy the fact that 
neither of his companions noticed his intention, 
so tliat he had to follow them hat in hand. 

The Colonel at once saw how matters stood, 
and promptly took advantage of the position. 
He apologised for absorbing so much of Mrs 
Marshall’s valuable time, told her how charmed 
he was to meet her again, and trusted that he 
might have permission to call upon her. In 
spite of Mrs Marshall’s protestations, the little 
Colonel departed, polite and smiling, promising to 
call on the following day, and leaving Charles, 
sulky and scowling and ill-used, to continue the 
promenade with wfflat grace he might. 

Colonel Turner w'as us good as' his word. He 
called on Mrs Marshall the next day, and ou 
several following days, until at last Charles 
wrathfully discovered that youth was being dis- 
tanced by middle age, and that he was being 
routed on his own ground by the uncle whose 
' airs and graces he despised. He relapsed, into a, 
sulky and moody humour by way of ingratiating/ 
himself with his"lady-love, and became so bearish 
that Ms changed state was the talk , of the bar- 
maids at the Porpoise, - ‘ ' . , : ' . ^ 

One evening when. he .called; on. Mrs. Mar^ialh 
after having been unable to see- her all day, he 
w^as told that she was at home, but engaged. He 
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had frequently been told of lute that she was not 
at home, but never that she was engaged, and the 
fact that his presence was by implication unwel- 
come, made him all the more determined to see 
his faithless love* 

The pretty maid seemed very unwilling to 
admit him, but ^ under the influence of five 
shillings she decided to risk it and to show 
him up-stairs. As he expected, he found Mrs 
Marshall and his uncle quite content with their 
own company. He accepted their greetings very 
stiffly, and i*ef used to be seated, for tragedy and 
tU low soft-cushioned armchair are incongruous 
things. So he remained standing, and steadfastly 
i ignored his uncle. 

’ ‘You did not expect me this evening?’ he 
began. 

‘Fo, Charles,’ said the widow. ‘You never 
told me you were coming in ; but you are always 
welcome,’ 

‘ I was,’ returned Charles, ‘ until, until a week 

ago ; but no\v ’ His voice failed him, and he 

paused. 

f But now, Charles? You are just as welcome 
as ever you were, and always will be.’ 

He shook his head sadly. ‘Hot as ever I was. 
Thin<gs have changed, and you with them.’ 

I do not understand you, Charles,’ 

* I am afraid you will not ; hut there must be 
an understanding between us.’ 

‘ Please explain yourself,’ 

I will^’ replied Cli aides, rejoicing in his own 
eloquence, and beginning to enjoy his sufferings, 
for at twenty it is occasionally pleasurable 
anguish to place one’s finer feelings on the rack, 
especially before an audience that takes matters 
seriously and doe.s not jeer at the martyrdom. ‘A 
few* weeks ago I was ahvays with yon. You were 
always glad to see me, and never said you were 
not at home.’ 

‘ And now ?’ 

* Am I any less glad to see you V 

‘ Am I with you as often as I was ? Do I see 
you as often as I did ?’ 

‘ I really don’t know,’ said the widow, looking 
with a puzzled air at her vehement admirer; ‘but 
if you do not, whose fault is it but your own V 

‘My^ fault?’ cried Charles, with a sardonic 
smile, in which he endeavoured to blend sarcasm, 
lofty pity, and blighted hopes— ‘my fault? It is f 
yours, Madam, and his,’ turning suddenly on his 
uncle, who had been sitting all through the inter- 
view on the extreme edge of his chair. 

Colonel Turner was horribly annoyed at his 
nephew’s proceedings. He detested a scene, and 
was disgusted to find such a lamentable want of 
good taste. in his brother’s son. He wriggled a 
little ne-arer the edge of his chair, screwed his 
eye-glosss more firmly into his eye, and began: 

‘ Keally, Charles ’ 

‘AhP said Charles, luxuriating in the full 
enjoyment, of his wrongs, and piecing together 
metaphors from inany novels he had been reading 
on the beach of late, * this is the elderly destroyer 
of my happiness, the snake in my bower who has 
cankered my rose.’ 

‘For Heaven’s .sake, Charles.’ 

Till, he ■came,’ went on the lover, unheeding, . 
-1 was; all in all,, to your. I loved you as. tn‘an 
never loved woman before, and you knew it P 


‘Charles,’ said the widow, who was beginning 
to get angry, for she thought the young man had 
been drinking, ‘will you kindly leave off this 
non-sense, and behave like a rational being? I 
think we had better defer further conversation 
until you have got over your present state,’ And 
she turned her back on liim in the mo.st stately 
fashion. 

Charles rushed forward, and almost threw 
himself on the ground at her feet. ‘Mrs Mar- 
shall ! Georgina 1 You know— you must have 
seen that I love you, and that 1 hoped to make 
you my wife !’ 

‘ My dear boy,’ said the widow, so taken aback 
that she hardly knew what to say, ‘you surely 
never thought anything so foolish,^ — Why, Charles,’ 
— and she'coukf not help smiling, spite of the 
earnest pleading of his face— ‘surely you can 
never have thought in that way of me, a W’omaii 
old enough to be your’ — here she glanced 
towards the Colonel, and slipped her hand into 
his— ‘ to be your aunt.’ 

Charles glared wildly at tlie pair, and then 
with all the tragedy oozing out of him, rushed 
incontinently from the room. 

Three days later, the Colonel again entered his 
sister-in-law’s drawing-room, and was received 
with effusion. 

‘Oh, A.luredl’ cried she, ‘how can I thank 
you ? I know you have routed this woman, for 
Charles appeai’ed here in a fni-ions state last 
Tuesday, and has now gone yachting with a man 
lie hates. — How did you manage it ?’ 

‘ There was but one way, Selina,’ 

‘ And that was — — V 

‘To marry her myself.’ 

‘Oh, Alured !’ cried the mother, sinking into a 
chair, ‘what a sacrifice! And for me! How 
can I repay you?’ 

The Colonel smiled, perhaps a little sadly. 
‘Surely l am in debt to you.’ 

‘And you who were so faithful to your first 
love ! Oh, Alured, could not you get oifV 

‘Selina,’ said the Colonel, ‘do not distress your- 
self on my account. Tlie huly 1 am going to 
marry is my first and only love V 

S H ABO W S. 

SuAPOws come and shadov-s go — 

All the world is full of shadows ; 

Many hardly deem them so, 

And pursue them, two and two, 

In the spring-time, through the meadows. 

Love is not the only aim 

All mankind are seen pursuing — 

Pleasure, fortune, glory, fame ; 

Failing these, the quest renewing i 

After shadows, just the same. 

, , Shadows come and shadows go ; 

Sorrow does not stay for ever ; . - ■ . ■ 

Time rolls on with ceaseless flow, , ■ 

Pleasures pass ; but so does woe ; 

Cro thy way, complaining never. • ' 

Jahsj& Buck. 
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THE JEWS IN PALESTINE. 

So much has been heard of hite about schemes 
for the formation of Jewish colonies in the 
Western Hemisphere, that it will be of interest to 
show something of the actual position of the Jews 
in the land of their fathers. It must be said at 
the outset, however, that the popular idea of the 
steady set of a Jewish stream towards Palestine is 
very much of an exaggeration. During the last 
ten years there have certainly been considerable 
arrivals of bodies of Jews in Palestine, but there 
have also been considerable departures. The 
stream of emigration is a lluctuating one, and is 
affected by a number of causes ; but it has never 
been so large as is commonly .supposed. 

Tluis, we liav^e seen it stated, with an appear- 
ance of assurance calculated to mislead, tliat the 
Jewish poptilation of Palestine is now about 
150,000. This estimate seems to be about three 
times too high — to judge from an informal census 
made a year ago by the American consul at 
Jerusalem. From this enumeration it appears 
the Jews are to be found only in nine of the 
towns, and in these numbers — namely, Jeru- 
salem, 25,322 ; Jaffa, 2700 ; Tabreeyeh, 2900 ; 
Safed, 6126 ; , Hebron, 1200 ; Haifa, 1640 ; 
Acre, 200 ; Ramleh, 166 ; Nablus, 99. Total in 
towns, 40,353. Add eleven agricultural colo- 
nies containing 435 families, 2175. Total Jews 
in Palestine at end of 1891, 42,528. 

With regard to the agricultural colonies, we 
have reckoned five pensons to the family, as 
customary in England and America ; but these 
Jewish families do not average five, and the 
probability is that the Jewish population of 
Palestine ,does not exceed 42,000- -a total which 
is vexy far indeed fi’om a re- occupation of the 
Promised Land. 

How, then, has the idea become so general that 
the children of Israel are crowding back to occupy 
Palestine, and have already peopled about one- half 
of the country 2 A little gleam of explanation is 
/afforded by Consul Merrill hi a note whielx he 
appends to his Census Report:, * I was greatly 


puzzled by the reports which reached Jerasi 
every fortnight, if not every week, of the sni' 
ingly lai'ge number of Jews that were lantk 
Jaffa. At last I discovered that the boat 
were in the habit of counting every iudividui 
a “family,” so that if thirty Jews arrived ] 
given steamer, it was annoimced that “ tl 
families” had arrived ; if fifty souls came, “ 

' families” had come ; and so on. If the J ews di(' 
originate tliis vicious method of counting, I 
certain tliat they encouraged it. As an illu 
tioii, they are in the habit of speaking of a cli 
of houses, say of four, six, or ten, as the case 
be, which join each other, as Jewish ho 
always do, containing one and possibly two rc 
each, a.s a “ colony,” If you ask a Jew to i 
the number of Jewish colonies around Jenisa 
he will give you almost fabulous figure.s, bee 
of liis strange method of reckoning.’ 

This little explanation certainly throw.s a ^ 
deal of light on what has been very dark 
puzzling for those who have attempted to fo 
the Hebraic movement in the East. But we 
enabled to throw a little more light still. 

In the first place, then, the main cause of 
reported increase of Jewish emigration to P 
tine during the last three years has been a ‘ I 
boom ’ in Jerusalem. And in the second p? 
the caii.se of the ‘ land-boom’ has not bee 
sudden bubbling up of zeal for the^redemj: 
of Israel,’ but the prospects of a raiUvay i 
Jaffa to Jerusalem, built by Christian ca 
through a Gentile-governed laud. That rail 
is now completed between the sea-board and 
ancient city, the first locomotive having enf 
Jerusalem on September 13, 1892. ,It 
undoubtedly be a convenience for pilgrims 
tourists, however much of an anachronisi 
may seem, but whether it will ever pay ph 
existing traffic, or whether it will create 
traffic, are matters of considerable doubt. ' ■ 

The first appearance of the en^ineere 
the line of route was the signal. for the be 
ning of such a speculation in Jerusalexu as 
I would look for rather in a Western Amei 
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their very remote ancestors. Their inis.sion in 
the world does not appear to he that of colonisa- 
tion’ 

The experience of Baron Hirsch’s colony in 
Argentina leads to the same conclusion— neither 
in the West nor in the East do the Jews seem to 
take with liking to agriculture. 

It is estimated on the most recent data that 
there are altogether about seven, or at must eight 
millions of Jews in the world. According to the 
computation we have given — and it is based on 
the statistics of the secretaries of the various 
Jewish organisations, on the returns of schools, 
hospitals, &c., and on the records of the various 
foreign consuls — only about forty- two thousaml 
of these are settled with any appearance of per- 
manence ill Palestine. Thus, only about one* half 
of one per cent, of the chosen people have yet 
found a home, and that a poor one, in the land 
of their fathers. 


THE BUBDEH OF ISABEL.^ 


CHAPTER IX, 


IX.— WHAT CAME OF A LECTURE AT 
THE ROYAL CEOGRAPHICAL. 


A WEEK later, all the Suffield family, except 
George, were established at Eutland Gate. They 
had hurried up to London to attend Uncle 
Harry’s meeting with the Eoyal Geographical 
Society. That took x>lace in the rooms of the 
Society on the evening of the day they arrivedj 
and all three were present, agog to listen to their 
relative’s account of his latest travels, and Miss 
Raynor was also among them j she had been 
in London attending to her school duties for two 
or three days already. 

Mdeorge would Inu^e enjoyed this/ said Suifield, 
looking round upon the more or less distinguished 
company of ladies and gentlemen. ^It’s a pity 
he couldn’t be spared from the works for a day ; 
but lie couldn’t, you know, at the present time. 
I say, he couldn’t be spared,’ he repeated, half- 
aside to laal^el. 

uncle/ said Isabel, feeling compelled to 
say something to that direct appeal, ‘I supjmse 
ha couHii’t.’ 

^If Mr Ainsworth is in London/ said Mr.s 
Suifield, giving a glance at her niece, ^be might 
have come to-night.’ 

^Has he come to London yet?’ asked Isabel, 
without attempting to conceal her interest 

^ No/ answered "Sutfiekl ; ^ not yet. He wrote 
to me a day or two ago that he would not be up 
for a week or so. — But here ’s your uncle going 
to begin/ 

Since this is not a geographical treatise, nor a 
record of the proceedings in Old Burlington 
Street, but only a story concerning a few people 
in whom we are deeply interested, mention is 
made here of Mr Raynor’s address to the Royal 
Geographical Society only because of one par- 
ticular and, it may seem, obscure result of its 
delivery. It marked an auspicious change in the 
relations between Isabel and her uncle, and by 
. that token it was the determining point of her 
liistpry. I must not, however, be supposed to 
mean that Isabel was in any wise more conscious 


■ * Gopyriglit reserved m the States of America, 


that she had taken a new departure than is the 
moorland rill when its course is deflected by a 
stone, and it thenceforth flows in another direc- 
tion than that in which it had set out ; I merely 
use the historian’s privilege of laying the finger 
on some small fact which might be impatiently 
skipped as of no consequence, and saying : ^Note 
this : it is a point (or an angle) of event or 
opportunity.’ 

^ Isabel listened to her uncle’s adventures in the 
Shan States with unwavering attention. Every- 
thing he said was of supreme interest to her, first 
because she was of tlie rare kind of young lady 
that, with a romantic imagination, has an oniniv« 
oi'ous ajjpetite for facts, and second, because her 
uncle had been, like Cmsar, rix great part’ of all 
lie related. Moreover, she liad a tolerably deal* 
idea of the whereabouts of the Shan States and 
of their characteristic features, which, it may be 
cheerfully granted, most of the guests of the 
Royal Geographers had not. Was it not natural, 
therefore, tiiat IMr Raynor, casting his .shrewd eye 
round as liis discourse progressed, and remarking 
the politely-veiled looseness of attention and dull- 
ness of understanding of rows of well-dressed 
people, and even tho wandering gaae and the ill- 
suppressed yawn of those of his own household, 
should fix Ins eye w ith satisfaction and pleasure 
on the intelligent ami iiiiweariedly attentive face 
of his brother’s daughter? The wall of dislike 
and suspicion which he had built between his 
niece and himself had already begun to crumble 
under various influences. The grievance against 
his brother, which he had nursed and kept warm 
in his foreign solitude, had been discouraged and 
refused attention by his kindly brother-in-law, 
and he liad asked liimself— -on Sufiield’s suggestion 
■ — ‘ \Vas it, after all, fair that the girl should be 
hehl in cold disgrace because of the wrong done 
by her parents ?’ Moreover, he was fain to con- 
fess to himself, after his few days’ close observa- 
tion of Isabel in Lancashire, tliat be had been 
mistaken in thinking her pragmatical, conceited, 
and ambitious ; and since he had coiiio to Lon- 
don he had recalled in the loneliness of his hotel 
the unconscious^ pathetic, gentle imjidry he had 
now and again seen in her eye — 'What have I 
done that luy father’s brother should treat me so 
coldly?’ — and he had felt ashamed of himself. 
Now, on this Royal Geographical evening, Isabel 
finally conquered, and won her uncle’s regard 
much as Desdejiiona xvon Othello’s love, by her 
simple, engrossed attention to his tale of adven- 
ture, peril, and discovery. And just in such 
degree as Uncle Harry had been crabbed, 
reserved, and suspicious hitherto, he became 
open, generous, and trusting. 

All five rode to Rutland Gate together from, 
Old Burlington Street In the roomy Sufiield' 
carriage, and Uncle Harry chaffed ids sister and ‘ 
his brother-in-law in remote terms for their 
inattention to his discourse. He suggested that, ' 
bein^^ now established in an EarFs house, they 
felt justified hi being supercilious; that they liad 
eaten a dinner of aristocratic length and, howg^ois 
substance ; that the air of the lecture-room had 
been soporific, and the dresses -.of th«f latlies dis- 
tracting ] and so forth* . " 

‘Well, you see, Harry/ said Bufiield, ^you 
struck a note above my underistanding rather, r I 
don’t know much about ^ography ; and for all 
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I know, your Shan Statas may be next door to 
Timbuotoo.’ 

‘Ah,, but, Geoi«e,’ said Harry, ‘you’d have 
waiitticl to know wliore tliey were and all about 
tlieiu, if you had heard that they grew cotton or 
wanted calico.’ _ 

«I should that, lad,’ answered Sufiield; u 
should, I confess,’ 

‘You see, Harry,’ said Mrs Suffiekl, ‘George 
and I are both getting too old to care for know- 
ledge for its own sake.’ 

‘That’s just it,’ said Suffield. ‘But here’s a 
young lady ’—leaning forward and laying his 
hand on Isabel’ s--‘ that ’s a regular cormorant for 
knowledge. Now, 5 /ic listened to you. Didn’t 
you see it? You should be satisfied, I think, if 
nobody else had heard a word you said.’ 

. ‘I saw it,’ answered Uncle Harry promptly and 
warmly, but with a touch of shyness, ‘ and I was 
more than satisfied ; I was flattered.’ 

‘Oh, Uncle Harry!’ e.x claimed Isabel; she 
%vas too surprised and delighted to say more 
them 

‘I believe,’ said Aunt Joanna, ‘if Uncle Harry 
were the Eoyal Geographical Society, he would 
give you a gold medal, Isabel, for your atten- 
tion.’ 

* I would, certainly,’ asseverated Uncle Harry, 

‘I have had some school prizes in my time,’ 
laughed Isabel, ‘and I suppose I worked fori 
them ; but a gold medal would be the most . 
remarkable and the least deseiwed of them all. | 
I listened to uncle’s lecture because I was . 
interested.’ I 

‘You are fond of travel, are you?’ asked her 
luhcle^; 1 

‘ I don’t know,’ slie answered, ‘ because I never i 
have travelled. But I am fond of books of , 
■travel.'’—-.. ■ | 

‘ What books are you not fond of, Bell?’ asked i 
Euphemia from her corner. 

‘ — — and I have to teach geography, you 
know,’ continued Isabel, 

‘Ah, of course, she has!’ said Sufiield. ‘So 
it’s not so much a case of knowledge for its own 
sake, after all.’ 

‘ But I don’t suppose, Uncle George,’ said she, 
‘I shall ever be able to use all I’ve learned 
about the Shan States from Uncle Harry — though 
there was one thing I didn’t quite imdeistand.’ 
‘And' what was that, my dear?’ asked Uncle 


Harry, all agog to explain, 
dkini 


Talking thus, they reached Butland Gate, and 
sat. down to a morsel of supper; and still Isabel 
and her uncle— her new-fomid uncle, it seemed 
to her— talked ; and then they all went to bed 
very tired, but very happy— none better pleased 
at the turn things had taken than the excellent 
Suffield. 

Next morning, Isabel had to be off betimes to 
attend ■ to her duties at the ILadies’ College. 
When she returned weary to her lodgings in the 
Harylebbne. Eoad late in ^ tbe afternoon, she .had 
an agreeable surprise., . On ^ the mantel- piece of 
hdr little, sitting-room there', awaited her a letter, 
^hd did not recognise ^ the handwriting on the 
envelime, but on opening it she. found a bank- 
note, for, twentv hounds-, and a, note from hor 


.11 twenty poundsvand, a, note from hei 
Uncle :Kwry. 

-dear: niecejMie, wrote,' ‘ J aiia ’sending yot 


Mj uear niece; ne, wrote, am sending you 
youi! gold medal in a handy transnmtablo form. 


You can buy a frock or something ivitli it. I 
sliould like to come and drink a cup of tea and 
have a long talk ivith you, if I inay, to-morrow 
afternoon. — Your loving uncle, .Haerx IIaynor.’ 

Isabel sat down for an instant to endure the 
happiness that filled her. Slie ivas of those 
brigiit, well- constituted souls that delight to 
believe all people— especially their kindred and 
those they must associate with — are more or less 
good. It had pained her to have to think hardly 
and grudgingly of her imcle, and now that she 
could think well of liim, she rejoiced all the 
more because she had foi'merly thought ill. She 
did not lay the change in his behaviour to the 
account of any merit of her own ; she did not 
even stay to. remark that he had changed : she 
only took blame to herself that she liad until 
novv mistaken liim, 

‘How good, how kind of him 1’ she said to 
herself, glancing again at his note ; and she ivas 
not thinking of the money he had sent — part of 
which she had ah'eady mentally set aside for her 
father — but of the disposition that had prompted 
the gift and the accompanying affectionate ex- 
pressions. 

Slie at once drew up to the table and wrote a 
little letter of thanks and of invitation : she 
would expect, she said, to see her uncle at five 
o’clock the following afternoon. 

And at five o’clock the following afternoon he 
came. He pressed her hand affectionately, and 
then lie fidgeted about her little sitting-room for 
some time, peeping into the books on lier side- 
table, reading the backs of the volumes in her 
bookcase, and looking at the prints on the walls. 

‘ Pretty comfortable, eh ?’ he asked. 

‘ It, suits me very well, uncle,’ slie answered. 
‘As well, that is,’ she continued with a laugh, 
‘as my landlady ivill permit. The tear of re- 
proach is constantly trembling in her eye : she 
thinks it so improper, poor dear soul, in a young 
lady — not a young woman : she makes the dis- 
tinction — to live alone ! I have literally had to 
wring a, latchkey out of her. And whenever I 
come home late, I find her sitting up for me ; 
and she says “ Good-night ” with such a sigh of 
relief, that I am tempted to pass up-stairs, whist- 
ling and bang my door like a man. Poor woman ! 
T am on lier conscience, I know ; and she tries 
to get me to believe that I am always trembling 
on the verge of disgrace or ruin. But it’s handy 
here for the college, and it ’s cheap.’ 

‘ Hum ; yes,’ murmured her uncle. Then sud- 
denly turning to her and taking her hand he 
said : ‘ l^ly dear, I have an apology to make. 
Down at your Uncle Siiffield’s place you no 
doubt thought me very cold and distant to you.’ 
^Isabel blushed and said nothing, though she 
looked him frankly in the face : "she could not 
deny that she had thought something of the kind. 
— ‘ Of course you did,’ he went on ; '‘and I was, I 
know. I haven’t much excuse, but such us it is, 
I give it. You reminded me very much of a 
woman — agirl—that once— -years ago — treated me 
badly — at least, worse than I deserved. That’s 
all. The impression has worn off : 1 see you are 
not like her, in the least. So let m be IViends, 
and say no more about it and again he warmly, 
pressed her hand. 


Isabel returned his j)ressure, saying : ‘ J; am 


not sorry you have told me that, uncle 5 ' though 
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1 am sorry yon have told it me as an apology. 
Every one has a right to form an opinion of 
anotfier.’ 

‘Even a wrong one ? ’ queried her uncle. 

‘Even a wrong one, surely, uncle,’ said she — 
‘if it be formed on what appear sufficient 
grounds.’ 

‘Ah, that’s just it,’ said her uncle. 

She made no other allusion to that past of his 
of wliich his words had given her a hint ; bnt 
henceforward it invested him in her eyes witli a 
new sentimental interest, in which the strongest- 
minded woman likes to indulge. 

And then they sat down to tea and became 
very friendly. They talked freely and almost 
without pause of many things, Isabel perceiving 
that she pleased her uncle both with her opinions 
and her expression of them, and resuming, there- 
fore, more and more of her bright, fresh self. 
As they thus talked, he suddenly posed her with ' 
a question : ‘ What would you do if you had a I 
great deal of money f 

‘What would jmx call “a great deal”?’ she 
asked, thinking of her salar}", the twenty pounds 
she had just received, and her father. 

‘Well, not so much as your Uncle George has 
tied up in his mills,’ answered he, ‘ but enough, 
say, to bring a yearly income of about three 
thousand pounds. — Would you call that “a great 
deal,” or not V 

‘ I would,’ said Isabel, with her eye not really 
on herself, but on her uncle. ‘ And if 1 had so 
much, the first thing I should do, I believe, 
would be to make myself very comfortable, 
especially if my life hitherto had been rather 
liard, and busy, and bare. If I had a taste for 
books, I should buy books — beautiful books, and 
rare books ; and if I had a taste for pictures, I 
should surround myself with fine pictures-™-not 
very expensive pictures, necessarily, by i'amons 
artists, but pictures that pleased me whether 
tliey were by popular painters or no ; and so 
on wi|}h furniture, and china, and carpets, and 
beautiful things of all kinds. And then if I 
liked good dinners, I should have them.’ 

‘ Dinners, too I’ laughed her uncle. ‘ My dear, 
you will permit me to say that your tastes 
appear masculine.’ 

‘Well,’ she answered, ‘is it not of a Juan I am 
thinking f 

‘I see,’ he cried. ‘You are thinking of me ! 
But I wished you to think of yourself : I want 
to know what you would do with so much 
money.’ 

‘Truly, uncle,’ she answered after a moment’s 
consideration, ‘ if you want a serious answer — 
I don’t know. I should feel it a great, an 
anxious, responsibility. And, since I haven’t 
so much money, nor am ever likely to have’ — 
had she then been looking at her uncle she 
might have caught a suspicious twinkle from his 
eye — ‘ why should I bother to inquire of myself 
what I should do with it 1’ 

I ,‘But,’ he urged, ‘wouldn’t you see that all 
' your own peoide wanted for liothing that they 
needed or \vouM like V 

‘ Of course,’ she answered ; ‘ but that goes as 
much without saying as that I should have my 
own breakfast and dinner, and buy clothes for 
myself. One’s own people ought, I think, to 
come before all others.’ , , , , . 


‘Quite so,’ said her uncle. — ‘Well, now, your j 
aunt told me to bring you along to dinner to- i 
night — if you could spare the time — so, if you | 
don’t object, xve ’ll walk to Rutland Oate and 1 
talk this matter out by the way. — You like walk- | 
ing, I hope 1’ he asked, seeing something like 
hesitation on her face. 

‘ Oh yes, uncle,’ she answered ; ‘ I like walk- 
ing, and I ’ll go with you. But will you let me 
write a note first ? It will only take me two or 
three minutes.’ 

This was the business she had turned her 
thought on : slie had promised when in Lanca- 
shire to communicate again with her father— or 
with the person who represented himself as such 
— as soon as she returned to London ; she had 
been back several days, but she had been able 
to do nothing for want of money ; now, however, 
that she had money in abundance, she would let 
no more days slip by without communicating. 
She therefore sat down at her side-table and 
xvrote a hasty note to the following effect : ‘ If 
you will call at your tobacconist’s to-morrow 
evening about the time of the last post, you will 
receive something from me.’ She was deter- 
mined to be resolved whether this man who 
wrote to her was her father or no, and her plan 
•was, not to send money in the letter she pro- 
mised, but to be in the tobacconist’s shop with 
sufficient money in her hand at the time she 
named, and to speak to the person who inquired 
for her letter ; if that person could satisfy her 
he was her father, she knew what she would do ; 
if he could not, she still knew what she would 
do. 

Her note she took out in her hand and posted 
as she passed along with her uncle. But that 
very night she had a singular and signilicant 
adventure which somewhat modified her expec- 
tation of her father. 


MAllIISrE STOKERB, 

That one half of the world does not know how 
the other half lives is a piece of proverbial lore, 
the truth of which is undoubted. It is equally 
open to demonstration that the major portion of 
ocean voyagers have little or no accurate know- 
ledge of the circumstances under which the 
Imiiible Stoker or Fireman pursue.^ liis necessary 
calling in the depths of the vessel. In the remote 
recesses of the steamer, far below the Pliinsoll 
mark, and completely removed from the ken of 
the saloon passenger, does this useful but despised 
member of society practise his art of ‘poking,’- 
‘slicing,’ and ‘pricking’ the masses of consuming 
fuel, ill order that he may obtain the maximum 
of Iieat from each pound of coal burned. Invisible 
as he usually is, save to his fellow- workers and" 
the engine-room staff, the passeugers sometimes 
catch a glimpse of him as he comes on ‘deck 
begrimed with coal-dust and bathed m perspira- 
tion, for a breath of fresh air. ^ He • on view, 
however, but a moment, disappearing ^ with 
mysterious rapidity towards the scene of his 
labours among the mighty furnaces below the 
water-line. ^ , '•' ■. r 

A pretty widespread opinion obtains that a 
fireman is an unskilled labourer, that any one 
possessing bodily strength and a good constitution 
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is qualified for tlie post. This, however, is a 
' great mistake. There are firemen and firemen, 
j A good man will eoiisume less fuel, and yet pro- 
. dace a greater pressure of steam, than a hand who 
: fondly imagines that piling on fuel is the 3?.cph/.s 
i ultra ol stoking up. Coals that cake together 
! require to be judiciously ^sliced.’ Dirty coals 
I refpnre to he ‘pricked.’ Some furnaces in wliiclr 
! the tubes require a vast surface of heating power 
!• necessitate the creation of as much flame as pos- 
sible. A careless man when engaged in cleaning 
out a furnace will rake out the clinkers and 
refuse and at the same time allow the fire to die 
down. Then, wlieii the furnace door is opened 
in order to pile on fresh fuel, the cold air is 
admitted ; and the internal mechanism of the fur- 
nace, that a few minutes previously was played 
upon by gases heated to upwards of two thousand 
dogi’ees .‘Fahrenheit, is now subjected to a draught 
w^hose temperature is but fifty or sixty degrees 
Fahrenheit. The strain caused by such a ther- 
mometric range is of the greatest, and a man who 
knows his business will always avoid it by clean- 
ing out his furnace ’without suffering the fire to die 
down any fnrtlier than is necessary. 

In spite of the importance of a stoker’s work — 
for upon him depends in no small decree the 
amount of work got out of the engines — he 
. undergoes no special training for his vocation. 
Many so-called firemen never set foot on ship- 
board until they \vere shipped as ‘ firemen.’ In 
some firms the wise plan obtains of promoting 
Bcurfers or scalers — that is, boys or young men 
employed in cleaning out or scraping the boilers 
anrl furnaces of steamers when in port— to the 
post of firemen. This is a plan that works well, 
the lads looking forward to the extra remunera- 
tion that the work brings with it. Every fireman 
is given a ‘discharge’ at the end of a x^oyage, 
and, strange as it may seem, the custom is almost 
universal of marking these discharges ‘G.’ or 
‘ Y, Q.’ — that is, Good or Very Good, so that they 
are little or no index to a man’s behaviour or 
. competence. It would be little use, in fact, mark- 
ing a man’s discharge with any less criticism than 
‘G.’ or ‘Y. G.,’ for then the holder woiild simply 
suppress it, and use an older and perhaps better 
one. Or he might even borrow or buy a dis- 
charge from another sea-goer and pasvS himself 
off as its possessor. Not long ago, a large steamer 
left the Thames which included among its 
complement of firemen a man who had a whole 
bundle of ‘Y, G.’ discharges, and according to 
their and his own account, he was a splendid 
fireman. Before the vessel reached Dover, how- 
eveiv’he ^vas dreadfully soarsick, and it tranapirod 
that: lie Avas a- runaway soldier, who had never 
been to sea before. ... 

,, ■ Engineers when they engage firemen do not 
..attach^, too much impi>rtauce to a man’s discharges. 
If ho^ Is health j-looldng. and strong, he is pretty 
certain’ to be shipped ; and if asked' for his last 
';discharge .he can easily say ho ^hi$ lost it’ or 
. ‘left . it at home ’—stock excuses which are taken I 
for. what they are worth. It is thus not too] 
/much, to say that any person of moderate 
..physique can secure a berth as a fireman, Bup- { 
pOBO' a crew has signed articles, and that when 
the vessel is ready^to sail, there are two or three 
deserters— the engineers, rather than sail short- 
- Imnded, will ship the first- man available, arguing 


that even if he has not been to sea before, he 
will soon pick up his business, and will be of 
some use before tiae voyage is over. At the close 
of his engagement, he receives his discharge 
until the usual ‘G.’ or ‘Y. G.’ conduct mark, and 
is thus free to compete with fii’cmen of long 
standing. . / 

It must not he supposed that on sliipboard all 
firemen are rated at one dead-level. The low’est 
grade is the trimmer or coal-passer ; then comes 
tlie fireman proper, who may, if he shows steadi- 
ness and aptitude, he promoted to the extra 
remuneration and the less laborious duties of a 
cleaner and greaser. The greaser in turn may 
rise to the dignity of a ‘ donkey man,’ and thus 
superintend t‘he "working of the donkey engine, 
used ill discharging or loading cargo, &c. The 
engine-room is closed to the fireman ,* there he 
may not enter. The rank of engineer is not open 
to him. The certificated engineer, therefore, is 
very apt to look down upon the poor fireman; 
in fact, he is regarded as an Ishmaclite. His 
hand is against everybody, and everybody’s is 
against him. On river-tugs and steam-trawlers 
firemen may be promoted to take sole charge of 
the engines of the vessel. Such men are some- 
ivhat contemptuously alluded to as ‘shovel 
engineers.’ Such is the jealousy with which the 
marine engineers proper guard all unorthodox 
initiations into their craft. 

The British public is very fond of fiatteriug 
itself that its seamen are the finest in the wmrld. 
Many shipmasters and chief engineers ivoiild say 
that the British fireman is the very ivorst in the 
world. They do not mean to say that they are 
incompetent, though many of them doubtless are. 
They even admit that in a situation calling for 
resourcefulness and pluck, the British article is 
second to none. In this connection a chief ; 
engineer tells of the following experience : During 
a storm in which he saw several vessels founder, 
they had the misfoi^tune to get about seven feet 
of -water in the stokehole and engine-room, and 
the fires were put out for eighteen hours. Yet 
they managed to survive the storm ; though, had 
tlie firemen been foreigners instead of Englislunen, 
the chief firmly believed the %"essel must have 
gone to the bottom. The great faults of English 
firemen are drunkenness and insubordination. 
Drink they will have; and the drunken ox^gies 
into which they plunge after a voyage, especially 
in a foreign port, are terrible to contemplate, 

Tlie 3‘eason that they fail to be amenable to 
discipline is not far to seek. The majority of 
them have, in sailor parlance, ixeither ‘go to’ nor 
‘ come from,’ Except in some of the big steam- 
ship lines and w’eekly boats,, in which the men 
are under -^veekly engagements, the firemen are 
drawn from the lower strata of society. They 
have no comfortable home on shore, and but little 
chance of making one. They become indilferent 
to their present, and callous to their future lot 
The eazmhigs of the voyage are in many cases 
soon spent in a drunken spree, and the poor’ 
fireman must perforce seek another berth or 
starve. At sea his lot is indeed a hard oxie. His 
work is laborious, and performed in a heated 
atmos^iere that renders tiie task doubly exhaust- 
ing. From this enervating heat the ‘fire-tender’ 
BOnxetimes ventoes. to tlm upper deck to cool 
himself. But even there Ins hard fortune soxne- 
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times pursues liim. The weatlier may be cold and 
the wind keen and biting, or a green sea may 
sweep aboard and send the liremaii back to his 
duty a colder and a wetter man. Of the racking 
a man’s constitution must receive by these sudden 
transitions of temperature it is needless to apeak. 
Or it may he that the sun is blazing down upon 
the vessel’s deck with a tropical fervour, and the 
stifling air aflbrds hut a slight relief to the internal 
heat of the stokehole. There are probably few 
sadder pictures than the toil-stained fireman 
gasping as it were for very breath. Civilisation 
has brought us many blessings, tempered, however, 
with sorrow and suifering. Dwellers upon shore 
are accustomed to compensate themselves for any 
privation or hard work they may go tlirougli 
by a succeeding period of recreation and leisure. 
Long ago, Shakespeare remarked that 

Some kinds of baseness 
Are nobly undergone j and most poor matters 
Point to rich ends. 

The ]3oor fireman, liowever, knows no real 
recreation when his ‘ watch ’ is over. His reeking 
garments must be laid aside in the same quarter 
where he slee]3s. There, too, he must wash himself 
and eat his food. On the passenger vessels the 
food is of course varied and well cooked ; hnt on 
many steamers it is execrably cooked and worse 
served. The Board of Trade stipulate the mini- 
mum of food that each man shall be supplied 
wntli, and also the minimum accommodation with 
which each seaman and fireman must be provided. 
Blit the Board of Trade cannot supervise the 
cooking of the food or compel ship-owiiers to 
surround their poorer servants with more human- 
ising environments. The seventy-two feet of 
cubical space fixed by the Merchant Shipping 
Act of 1854 for seamen is quite insufticient for 
their health and well-being. : The confined 
breathing space leads to an accumulation of foul 
air which must act deleteriously upon their health. 
This space is of course curtailed b}^ clothes and 
various other articles, and tlie atmosphere is 
frequently polluted by the cast-off damp garments 
of the firemen who have jiist come from duty. 

The various port sanitary authorities of Great 
Britain whose duty it is to inspect shipping were 
unanimous in adopting a memorial to the Board 
of Trade that the cubical space per man should 
be increased to one hundred and fifty feet ; that 
all ironwork in the men’s quarters should be 
covered in, so as to avoid dampness to the bedding, 
clothing, &c., caused by the sweating of the iron 
decks ] and also that the provision of bath and 
lavatory accommodation should be made com- 
pulsory. 

Many steamers are now afloat in which a fire- 
man can have a bath when he is so minded j but 
, it is sad to relate that these efforts for his im- 
provement are not appreciated to tlie extent they 
might be. Ill the words of a chief engineer of 
great experience: 'Firemen are dirty, and it 
requires the greatest pressure to compel them to 
keep their quarters clean and wholesome.’ This 
Is a grave charge : but it is one that is suppoi4ed 
by the experience of the majority of ship-masters 
• and engineers. It should not, however, discourage 
humane owners from doing all they can to time- 
iiorate ,the condition of a neglected but useful 
•-body of men. '’' > • 


We have already shown that engineers when 
they engage their firemen have no bond Jide Gvi- 
dence either of their character or qualification. 
The .system of discharges at present in operation 
is a failure. If a man had a continuous record 
of his voyages which he was compelled to produce 
before I’e-engagement, the status of the fireman 
would he much improved. On all sides the 
verdict in favour of continuous discharges is 
unanimously favourable. A man’s record of long 
and good service would then single him out from 
his inferior comrades, and secure him that higher 
remuneration and ilo.sitioii to which he would 
be entitled. 

Some such method as this has 'worked very 
.satisfactorily at Bombay. If a man there wishes 
to become a fireman, be presents himself to the 
engineers wlio are likely to have a vacancy, If 
approved, he receives, on payment of a small fee, a 
certificate, is.sued by the shipping-master, bearing 
on one side a number, his name, place of birth, 
age, and any distinguishing mark w’hich might 
be visible upon his person, .such as a scar upon 
the face, a broken finger, or a face badly marked 
by smallpox, &c. On the other side of the certi- 
ficate are lines for about eighteen entries, so that 
the record of the owner’s services might be read 
for about ten years wdien tlio certificate was full. 
For protection, this record of character is enclosed 
in a tin case bearing the same number as the 
certificate ; and at the date of a fireman signing 
articles, it is placed in the hands of the master of 
the ship, and given up with the additional entry 
When its owner is legally discharged at the end 
of the voyage. 

British fu-emen are said to often succeed in 
establishing a species of teiTorism in the stokehole, 
and rendering their superior officers thoroughly 
afraid of them. They own no restraint, and 
fulfil the terms of their contract just sufficiently 
‘ivell ; to escape prosecution for neglect of duty. 
The exjierieiices of many engineers bear ■witness 
to the truth of this. These firemen are of course 
the baser sort, whom engineers, respectable fire- 
men, and ship-masters would be pleased to see 
weeded out of the service. What troubles the 
engineers have with their firemen may be easily 
imagined from the fact that half of a ship’s 
complement frequently come oii shipboard totally 
unfit for duty, and I’emaiii unfit until they have 
recovered from the debauch which signalised the 
eve of their departure from port. 

The engineers have to take this human olla 
fodrida iu hand, sort them according to their 
capabilities, divide them into watches, and initiate 
them into their duties, and, above all, inculcate, 
habits of discipline and obedience. In this last 
they sometimes fail deplorably ; but the fault 
is not so much in the firemen themselves as In 
the miserable surroundings which, since the intro-' 
duction of steamers, have been regarded as good 
enough for our marine firemen, v- 

John Chinanum makes a capital fireniam, 
performs his duties with machine-like precision, 
and is obedient to a degree tjiat is sexwile^ ^ It 
is doubtless this quality of abject submission 
to the commands of his superiors that rimke him 
such a favourite with' maiine . angiiieers. y Tliotigh 
less turbulent, however, he Is loss resourceful 
plucky than his . British and men who 

know how to rule , would rather •, have English 
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fireaieii tlian a specially selected coaiplemezit of 
^Celestials.’ The Chinese give a iiiinimniu of 
trouble. The head man is first engaged, and 
he brings along with him his own stall, so that 
the European engineers have that worry taken 
off their hands. Tut the Chinaman has practi- 
cally no individuality* Tliey represent in the 
aggregate the stoking staff of the sliip. Apart 
from that, they are not considered. 

A British vessel trading for fifteen months in 
Chinese waters hud a full complement of Chinese 
hremcn. At the commencement of the voyage, 
the names were entered on the ship’s books. At 
the end of the voyage the roll wa.s called and each 
name was responded to. Yet desertions and 
changes among the firemen had been frequent 
during the voyage. The mystery was not ex~ | 
pilaiued until it became known that each new 
comer gave up his old name and took that of his 
predecessor among the stokers of the vessel. He 
answered at musters to that name, and thus the 
Bominal coherency of the crew was maintained. 
Italians, too, are much in demand for firemen. 
They are described as hard-working and respect- 
ful, evincing a fondness, however, for wine- 
drinking when on shore, though it is very rarely 
that they indulge to such an extent as to incapaci- 
tate them for work. 

. There is an old saw that beai*s witness to the 
consequences of giving a dog a bad name. The 
truth of the adage has been abundantly proved 
in the history of the British fireman. ’ lie has 
so long suffered under an evil reputation, that by 
many lie is regarded as quite out of the pale of 
hunianising inlluences. On the whole, however, 
lie lias been more sinned against than sinning, 
ilis improvidence and insubordinatiou are rather 
the resultant of a pernicious system of selection, 
combined with chronic neglect, than his own 
bringing about. ^ The part he has played in the 
development of Great Britain’s mercantile marine 
is a most important one, and common gratitude 
should ensure a more considerate troatnient than 
has been meted out to lum. Legislation alone 
is powerless to heal the sore. 

The poet had a consummate knowledge of 
human nature who sang : 

How small, of all that Imman hearts endure, 

■ That part which laws or kings can cause or cure. 

What is wanted is sympathy, real heartfelt sym- 
pathy. The forecastle and the stokehole need 
not necessarily be brutalising and debasing influ- 
ences. Even from the low stand-point of per- 
sonal interest it would ‘pay’ to secure a better 
class of firemen. Ship-owners who have experi- 
mented in this direction by making their sea- 
men’s quarters more home-like, are rewarded by 
attracting to their service a superior class of men. 

; - The ship-owning class as a wdiole is keenly alive 
' to any saving that may be effected by the adop- 
; tion of impwed mechanical appliances.; but 
' it seems strange that they should overlook the 
advantages to be derived from improving their 
ammated machines, the firemen. It is by no 
'.means, a sim qud non that a fireman should be 
drunken, lawless, coarse, and ignorant Educa- 
. tion .wifl teach him to perform his work in a 
inteiligenfe manner. Habits of order and 
iqbriety will remove much of the friction from 
life on shipboard, and the combined operation 


of these kindly inlluences wdll do mucli to make 
the poor and despised fireman a better workman 
and a better citizen, and more worthy the great 
mercantile marine, of whose pcnomicZ he forms 
so necessary a part. 


‘THE HINT O’ H A I E S TV 

CHAPTER ni. 

That one moment, not longer than any other 
moment, though so much fuller and more 
precious, Aveline had given to the Past to keep 
very carefully, and it was laid away among sweet 
flowers and scents and sweeter memories. 

She had now a sort of right in Willie Gordon ; 
j he would write to her, and tell lier of his arrival 
and his doings and the date of his return ; it 
made her happy to know she might feel anxious 
about his welfare and his comfort ; nothing was 
ever prettier than the little frown of distress 
she wore on the morning of liis departure for 
Edinburgli. She saw him drive by in the pelt- 
ing rain and liis collar was not even turned up ! 
Silly fellow, to get wet at the beginning of IBs 
journey ; but then her tender care gave way 
to pride and glory in her Willie. Eain i Cold*? , 
What had weather to do with him ? He was 
one of the people whom storms cannot shatter 
nor ice freeze ! Ah, she was a very proud and 
happy girl indeed. 

She sang a good deal in these days ; when she 
was sure that only the squirrels and the wood- 
mice could hear her, she saug the little song 
about Yarrow. Twice she met the postman 
near tlie laurel bushes of the Manse Gate, blush- 
ing royally when she took her letter from 
him. 

Among certain beautiful things in one letter 
was the news that Willie was going to London, 
and would therefore be away three "weeks alto- 
gether at least; so, as she might not yet take 
pleasure in the thought of his return, she sat 
hours by the river thinking over their parting, 
wliich had been also tlieir meeting, and dreaming 
ecstatically of that one moment when he had 
held her in liis arms~~a moment that would 
surely sing through, all her life—a moment that 
could never be forgotten or outdone. 

Always a very loving, sympathetic nature, she 
grew more so ; to be loving, to be tender, to be 
gentle, came easier than ever ; and when she 
sat by sick cliildren in tbe village, or talked to 
old women whose sunshine she had been for 
yecars, her eyes had learned a smile more winning, 
her voice had found a note more plaintively 
wooing tiian the blue stockdove’s in tbe high 
fir-tops on the hill-crest when she plains for 
her mate. 

She was so happy, she knew herself so be- 
loved (Willie Iiad written from Edinburgh), that 
she wanted to make every sorrowful thing more 
cheerful, wanted to dry every eye ; suffering 
seemed more than ever wrong and tenible to 
her ; and when she sat smoothing the rough 
t brown hair from Maggie Sinclair’s hot forehead 
I the day before the child died, Aveline found, 

^ herself very bitter against the fate that overtook 
I the little girl and caused her to leave her play- 
I mates and the bright world that was all smiling 
for her, , ^ 
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To think that Sir John, himself an invalid, 
fenced in by every comfort, should have so little 
care for the people who, ill in the inidst of their 
wretched surroundings, saw nothing but a few 
hours’ suffering between themselves and death ! 
As she picked up the little yellow kitten that 
had been dead Maggie’s constant playmate, and 
looked round the misei’able cottage, a feeling of 
loathing for the selfishness that permitted such 
things seemed to choke her; Dr Herries, who 
attended equally the baronet and the villagers, 
was a toady, and a man with as little sympathy 
as a block of granite ; he would never represent 
their case to the landlord, as he so easily might 
have done, because, so far as Sir John was con- 
cerned, his practice at Foresk House would have 
been gone for ever, and with it a good slice of 
his income. 

The cottagers had nothing to hope from Dr 
Herries, whose assistant put up the same eight- 
draught bottle of ^ Mixture ’ for a sciatic trouble 
or a diseased lung — so it liad been whispered in 
the village. 

Aveline was sitting in the cottage of a widow 
woman called Barclay, whose youngest child had 
fallen sick the <lay before ; she was revolving 
all these things in her mind, this bright, sunny 
afternoon, nursing the little four-year-old and 
singing song after song to it in a liushed voice: 
but no charm of hers could get the blue eyes 
to close in healtlifiil sleep, no lullaby calm the 
fever that burned in the little body, no drink 
her skilful liands could prepare ease the torture 
of the small white throat. 

That morning her father and mother had been 
speaking of diphtheria, had been saying tlmt 
possibly that was what had swept off little Maggie 
Binclair ; but the minister had declared that the 
swiftness of the disease bore no resemblance to 
the action of diphtheria—diphtheria could keep 
you months wrestling with it, could make you 
delirious for weeks : no, what they seemed to 
take in the village was not diphtheria. Mr 
Lockhart was one of those wise men who never 
get past a precedent in their own experience ; 
whole volumes of aceumuiated fact did not have 
half the value of a single instance which had 
come under liis own observation ; consequently, 
his judgment was apt to be narrow- and unsound, 
for he never counted the exceptions to a rule, 
the extoneous circumstances, nor the modifying 
considerations. 

How the big sun ^vas shining outside the 
cottage room ! It was one of those autumn days 
upon which \vg cannot see him ; he had hung, 
■with a certain massive coyness, a curtain of 
shimmering golden haze before liis face, and pale 
blue rifts of mist floated over the distant woods 
and stole up the hill-sides to join tlieir fleece- 
white sisters on the top. 

'Wee Meery,’ as her mother called her, was 
very silent now ; the soft liuslied groans had 
stopped, and the breaths came with more and 
more difficulty. Aveline hung over the child a 
moment and then decided to get a neighbouring 
woman : there was Mrs Ballaiityne, a few houses 
down the road, who would come, she knew. As 
she stopped in the doorway to put on her hat, 
a carriage and pair passed quickly ; it was the 
Gordon livery, and Lady Gordon and Bose sat 
. in it. Lady Gordon was looking down slightly, 
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and she had a veil on ; Aveline could not see 
the expression of her face ; but Bose was very 
upright, and with a ctiriously hard look about 
her eyes and mouth, which rather marred her 
resemblance to Willie. Neither of them saw i 
Miss Lockhart; and she herself, as she hurried 
for Mrs Ballantyne, wondered what could have ; 
given Willie’s sister that expression; she had I 
no idea what Rose suffered on driving through i 
this ill-treated village, , where, on every side, | 
marks of her brother’s criminal selfishness greeted ] 
her, 'But he will suffer for his wrongdoing!^ I 
she said often in lier heart, with a rather Scotch | 
sense of the punishment that rarely tarried ; * he ! 
will suffer ; perhaps that is why lie is suffering 
so. No ; now it is only his sins to himself that 
he is expiating 1 — Ah, poor John! And no one 
suffers singly ; what he is bringing upon mother 
and Willie and me ! ’ 

Lady Goixlon and she were going to make two 
or three calls upon distant acquaintances, and 
Bose’s thoughts were very stern, and far removed 
from the ordinary lightness demanded hj social 
intercourse as she drove along. 

Mrs Ballantyne was out— Mrs Ballantyne had 
just gone ' down hy.’ That meant to the village 
shop, no doubt ! 

Should Aveline run there, or would it be 
better to go back to the child 1 Yes, decidedly ; 
let her go back to the child ; something told her 
it was dying, poor pretty 'wee Meery’ — and 
nothing eoiild be done for it now. She bad seen 
Maggie Sinclair die three days ago— she knew 
■what they looked like when they were dying. 
Tears in her eyes and her heart wringing," she 
liuiTied back. The cottage door was open, and 
some one was leaning over the bed— it was the 
mother, and a sore cry of ' Oh, tbe wee lambie ! 
Auch the wee lambie r came at regular intervals 
as the woman rocked herself to tind fro on one 
knee with the little body in her arms. 

' Oh, Mrs Barclay !•— I had just run out to get 
Mrs Ballantyne to come. I 'haveiFt been gone 
five minutes,’ began Aveline, shocked to think 
.she had left her post, no matter for what good 
reason ; that Mrs Barclay should have seen the 
little thing lying there all alone ! 

For the poor mother, led by some subtle 
instinct, had come back from tbe turnip hoeing 
— and she had found wee Meery dead. 

Three-quarters of an lx our later, Aveline Lock- 
hart stood on the steps ^ of Foresk Hou.se ; her 
excitement was so excessive that it seemed ages 
to her before any one answered her ring ; at last 
a maid-servant ap^ 

'Can I see Sir John?’ she asked, in a voica 
which a very great effort had made calm. 

The woman looked at her ; the long, quick = 
walk hud made Aveline’s cheeks rosy and her' 
hair wild ; she looked lovelier than usual, but, to | 
the discreet housemaid’s conventional eyes,: only j 
untidy ; besides, no one ever asked for Sir John", 
and Miss Lockhart was not on visiting terms 
with the family. 

' Master 

are. very? ... , , 

Jane, with a magnificent SerTOits’dxall.sniib. 

' Will you be ’ good enough to ask if he will 
see me?— I have no card with me, but say Miss ' 
Lockhart’ - - 
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’ Jane sniffed atteing offered no card, and IieH 
her salver verv o.stentatioiisly in iront ot hei’ ; 
she was not acenslonied to opening the door to 
people who possessed no cards ; the few people 
who did come to Foresh House were county 
people, hall-marked by their estates, and to them 
Jane’s manner was very difterent. 

^Please go and ask Sir John to spare me live 
Eiiniitesj it' he feels well enough P 

Wliile this colloquy was going on, a young 
mail appeared at the window, which, carefully 
curtained, yet allowed a view of the ^ steps j it 
was Sir John himself, and he was quite interested 
and amused. "Who was this young woman with 
the pale golden hair streaming round her glowing 
cheeks, and a figure as slight and slim as a 
London lady's? He thought lie would send 
Jefeys to find out. 

Jeffreys, profiting by a rather calmer mood oi 
his master’s, had slipped down-stairs to have a 
chat with the other servants, and ^vas for once 
not in attendance. "Very slowdy and carefully, 
but with pale eyes all lit up, Sir John moved 
across to the door, and opening it helmid its thick 
portiere, called, ^ J ane I ’ 

There w^as a smile on his lips, an alteration in 
his ^vhole appearance ; he felt more as he liad 
been used to feel wdien he was well, strong, and 
able to be as wicked as he wished. 

The servant came at once. 

‘ Who is that at the door V . 

* Miss Lockhart, from the iManse, sir, and she 
\vas asking to see you.’ 

‘And you have left her "waiting on the door 
step?' Sir Jolin was well aware that he must 
be overheard, and infused a toiie^of severe dis- 
pleasure into his melodious, cultivated voice, a 
voice that was much softer, much s\veeter, most 
people would have said, than Willie’s. ‘I shall 
speak to you another time, Jane ; beg Ih'isa 
Luckiiart to wtdk in.’ 

He remained near the door, pale, handsome, 
interesting, am.l full of a grave, delicate courtesy 
that had krved him so well in other }’ears. 

Aveline, in the browax stuff gowai and wide 
brown hat, hair Hying, cheeks fiiishing, and Imr 
eyes dark with some emotion as yet unexplained, 
came in. Sir John bowed with a deference that 
had never failed to be impressive, as coming from 
Mmself, and shut the, door behind him, letting 

■ the great red portiere fall into a sombre back- 
groimd. 

^ Don’t think I am going to ask you why you 

■ want to see me ; I fear it is only to ask my aid 
In some parish charity ; count on me for that, 
please; but let me say that to a very dull, dis- 
consolate ■ invalid , you are the most delightfully 
unexpected apparition, Miss Lockhart : my fairy 
godmother has been thinking of me.’ 

, Almost too confused to reply to the elegant 
playfulness of this speech, Avelme ' murxnured 
something about having . ventured to apply to 
him, and hoping that her visit was. not inad- 

He ..had put a finger on the bell; and the 
astounded Jeffreys, posted up by Jane, and only 
too charmed to have an opportunity of seeiixg 
' with Jxis own eyes, appeared with unaccustomed 

c' v.; v ;v; _ ■ 

; ^ 5 Teal’ said Bir John,, very softly, and barely 
turning hta head. • Jeffreys vanished, determined 


to observe more fully when he came in with the 
tea. ' . 

‘Sir John, I have done a very bold thing in 
coming here like this, and I am sure you will 
believe that I must have some very strong reason 
indeed for coming ! 1 have just semi a sight of 

very great sadness, if you could imagine ’ — ; — Bo 
much Aveline managed to say of the speech she 
had thought out and rehearsed during hen- walk 
to Foresk ; so much and no more, for Sir John 
interrupted her, courtepusl^y, even cluirmingly, 
but authoritatively. He had scarcely taken in 
what she said ; he only knew she was stating the 
object of her visit, xvas, perhaps, about to go into 
dekils with regard to tliia Charity regarding 
which she had conceived the happy notion of 
begging personally ; she was a Minister’s daughter, 
and should be well up in these things, but they 
were nothing to him ; he supposed he could lay 
his hand on a five-pound note before she left ; 
but meantime, he wanted the novel pleasure of 
her visit to be unspoiled by practical considera- 
tions. 

was looking at her hair, her colour, the 
outline of her face, lier eyes-— by Jove, what eyes 1 
—and her mouth ; best of all, her nxoiith. What 
a freshness, what a curve, what coy corners it 
havl; how it would lend itself to the saying of 
everything that was sweet and charming; how 
suited, too, to kisses. A mouth to fall in love 
with decidedly I Then the seriousness of the 
whole face 1 tile earnestness of the straight brows 
—the Charity was evidently very precious to Miss 
Lockhart’s simple, inexperienced, country soul ; 
and Bir John was immensely amused at what he 
considered the iuappositeness of her expression. 
Good Heavens, to think of a face like that exist- 
ing down at Ardlacli ! 

Oh, she must not be allowed to state her case 
at once, or she would be finished and go away. 
He smiled whimsically. 

‘ Do you know, Miss Lockhart, I am going to 
exercise iny pi-ivilege as an invalid, and I am 
going to ask you to liuniour me in sometlung. I 
don’t know when 1 shall have the pleasure of 
another visit from you, so I want to make the 
moat of this one : will you please nie by trying 
to imagine you have known me before, will you 
allow Ine to treat you as thoiigli 1 had already 
enjoyed your friendship for some time ? I don’t 
know if you’ll agree with me, but I always regret 
the amount of time one is obliged to throw away 
upon preliminaries ; afterwards, when acquaint- 
anceship has ripened to friendship, the in-elimi- 
naries do seem so haml—mw, I’m sure you’ve 
found that?’ he smiled at her with an almost 
cliild-like appeal in his eyes. 

‘Living here, almost alone— for in my state of 
liealtli relatives prove peculiarly — xvliat shall 1 
say ? — trying seems too strong, but at anyrate — 
living almost alone ixiakes me very grateful for 
an occasion like the present whexx I am charged 
with the entertainment of a young lady.’ 

Aveline bad never been spoken to like this 
before ; it made her very uncomfortable ; but she 
told herself that this poor Sir John must have 
a very dull, wretched sort of life on the whole,; 
and that she ought, to say something syjnpathetio,;.: 
even if the whole time she were thinking howi; 
much more needful of pity were some others.-. . v#? 

' M am afraid you must feel it very muchp .not 
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being able to go out or — but no doubt you read 
a great deal V with delicate tact, pausing in the 
enumeration of those pleasures he must miss, and 
going on to the possible advantages of his con- 
linement. 

‘Yes, I do !— Oh, I read, of course, a great 
deal !’ said Sir John, with a simple disregard of 
fact that almost caused Jeffreys to blink as he 
brought in the tea-things. — ‘ Is there no buttered 

toast ‘P turning to the servant ‘I confess to the 

fondness of a schoolboy for buttered toast, Miss 
Lockluirt 1’ 

J effreys explained tliat there was some, he was 
just bringing it. 

When everything was arranged, and the man 
had left the room, Sir John said : ‘Now 1’ — in a 
tone of high pleasure— ‘ you will pour out for 
mo, won’t you? And open your jacket, for I 
know this room is very hot 1 I have to have a 
fire almost always.’ 

‘ I don^t think I want an}’’ tea, thank you,’ said 
Aveline at last, feeling more and more oppressed 
by Sir John’s possessive manner. ‘No, really; 
I don’t feel inclined for any 1 I have go«ie 
through so much this afternoon !’ 

‘Well, then, I shall pour you out a cup, and 
try and persuade you to take some ! After your 
walk, it will pick you up !’ He poured out a 
cup carefully, smiling at her inquiringly before 
he put in both sugar and cream ; then he brought 
it over and placed it on a small carved-oak stool, 
which he moved near her chair. Then he 
paused just opposite her. ‘You ai'e really look- 
ing pale and faint,’ he said with commiseration, 
‘and 1 know exactly what you need I Now you 
are under orders, Miss Lockhart, I get so much 
doctoring that I am thinking of taking a diploma 
myself without further study. Here !’ — ^lie had 
been walking about his room as he spoke, but 
be came to his place just in front of her holding 
a very simill glass with some clear yellowish- 
green stuff ill it ‘Drink it 1 you will lind it 
very nice,’ he said. 

Mechanically, Aveline took the glass, more to 
break the spell of the strange smile with which 
his eyes sought and seemed, to search her face. 
She sipped it and put it down. ‘ Now, you must 
regard it as medicine, and take it all while we 
are talking,’ he added, still playfully, and seated 
himself, with a cup of tea, and, tlii.s time, in 
a chair clo.ser to her own. 

‘How is it, Miss Lockhart, that I have never 
seen you before ? Forgive me, it sounds rude, 
but I have not even heard of you, except vaguely, 
and the whole place ought to ring with praises 
of a face like yours.’ 

This was too much for Aveline ; she felt some 
half -angry tears coming to her eyes ; she put 
down the half-finished glass of liqueur and stood 
up. ‘I must be going !’ she said, almost shyly — 
she was so confused, she had found everything so 
different from, what she had expected; the burst 
of feeling, that had been strong enough to decide 
her on taking this peculiar course, on appealing 
personally to Sir John, had become diffused now 
in mere excitement and a sort of tremor ; if she 
had been successful, there would liave been some- 
thing to write to Willie, but that he should ever 
hear of this visit— oh, she must get away I But 
first, 'an effort, one effort for the cause she had. so 
;at heart, ••'..''V'v'rv''-. • 


; Pl' 

Iiave not had our chat V He got up, slowly, and 
with obvious pain, and took in both of Ills the 
hand she mechanically held out to him. He 
looked at her now with a sort of poetic wistful- 
ness in his eyes. ‘Well, if you will go, forgive 
my asking one question. Tell me your name, 
will you ? Have they given you a name to suit 
yourself? Do you know, Miss Locklmrt"— in a 
little burst of apology—' I cannot talk to you in 
the ordinary way ; wdiether it is the unexpected- 
ness of your appearance, or just your strong 
personal charm, 1 don’t know — but you seem to 
me to be the heroine, the Lady fair, out of some 
old ballad or song — you are yourself just a song 
and a poem V Nobody could do this sort of thing 
better than Sir John ivhen he liked ; if, owdng to 
unfriendly circumstances, he bad to put into a 
first interview 'wliat would have come better hi a 
tliird, it was not liis fault 1 ‘ Am I to hear the 
name?’ 

‘ My name is Aveline,’ said the perplexed girl, 
trying to draw away her hand ; ‘and really, now 
I mUvSt hurry hoine"^; but first’ 

‘Let me at least thank you for coming !’ — they 
were standing up, and he was very near to liei', 
excitement was making him quite strong again, 
then reflectively, murmurously : ‘ Aveline— -it is 
lovely ! The Lady Aveline I — Good-bye ! — Slay, 

I may kiss your hand in homage?’ He did m 
delicately, a long, thoughtful sort of kiss, which 
sent a shiver all through Aveline’s frame in spite 
of the fact— which she had tried repeatedly to 
remember— that he was Willie’s brother. For a 
moment her head swam, but she recovered herself 
with Sir John’s next phrase : ‘ You will come again 
to tell me of the business that is in your mind, 

I for which 1 am flattering myself that you want 
my help ! — It is too late to-day, and I am perhaps 
, giving myvself the excitement; of too much pleas- 
I lire!’ This he said cleverly enough. He would 
appear weary, and then she Vonld not worry him 
with her charity ; if she really cared about it, she 
1 could come again ; if not, he would have had the 
I small amusement of one visit ; he would have 
I enjoyed the near presence of this beautiful woman 
j for half an hour at least. 

I ‘ It will not take a nionient, but I must tell you 
j now !’ she said firmly. ‘I have come from the 
village. Have you heard how unhappy they are 
there? — Oh, Sir John, if you could have seen 
Mrs Sinclair crying when her little girl died, as 
I did three days ago — you would have been sorry 

-oil— sorr?/ Such a lovely little girl, so fair, so; 
bright— and only eight years old 1 It was the 
damp, unhealthy room they had to live in that 
ga%^e her the disease. Mr Bowers, your factor, is 
so hard and cruel, and I am sure you never hear 
of these things yourself, or you would not allow 
them to go on ! Bo many of them are ill or 
sickly, and when the bright healthy children d^,:. 

it is5— it is time’ She could not help it she; 

liad seen these things herself, and she was sobbing; 
through her appeal. How lovely slie looked ■witlr; 
all April in her face ! Even it it was tlie old; 
tiresome story— it seemed worth listening to in; 
this new fonm 

‘My dear Miss Lockhart -I’ he "Scdcl, putting onei 
hand on her shoulder, standing very close, ancl| 
bending his .head quite near to the fa!r:curls^: 
‘ My dear** Miss Lockhart, you inuat , not allow; 
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these things to distress you so deeply ! The 
village people have so many cliildren, you know ! 
Far more than they can comfortably support ; it 
is providential whenever one or two of them 
drop oif earlv ; it saves so much expense !-~Biit 
really, I cannot bear to see you so unhappy 1 — 
Ah ! 3^011 think me heartless ?' 

‘ Very heartless, terri])ly heartless, if you mean 
what you say I’ Aveline said suddenly and in a 
firmer voice* 

* Well, anything to cheer you up, you know/ 

‘Oh, don’t mind about me ; wbat are a few tears 
from me? If you had seen and heard what I 
have this afternoon, I tliink—I think you would 
have cried too ! Oh ! poor Mrs Barela}^ ; she is 
a widow with four children, so hard-working, 
poor woman, and just because she has no husband 
to make a fuss, Bowers treats her worse than the 
others. Her house is a perfect fever den— Dr 
Hordes himself said so ; he said only people of 
their class and rats could live and breathe in such 
surroundings — I heard him say it. But even he 
is WTong ! and tlie}^ can’t live, poor things. Mrs 
Barclay’s youngest child died to-day, died very 
nearly in my arms, after being ill only two days 1 
I had been nursing it and soothing it all the 
afteimoon, and ’ 

‘ What V cried Sir John on a sharp high note — 
. * what V He put his hand to his head and reeled 
back against the black oak cabinet — his face was 
livid with fright. ‘You have come straight from 
a place where there is fever— ty pi ms, no doubt ; 
you have been hanging over some wretched brat, 
absorbing all the infection, and you come here — 
and to ME !’ He was gasping, pale, hysterical— 
almost speechless j Ids voice lost all its melody, 
and eam'e high and cracked — he leaned there, 
holding the woodwork -with his nervous hands, 
staring at her in incredulous horror. 

‘ I came to tell jmu ! I thought if once you 
knew of the sufterings of your poor tenants, you 
would see that soihetldng w’-as done ; I only 
thought that if I could speak to 3^011 myself — I 
who had seen it all, who had seen these poor little 
things die ’ 

‘And you come here to me, in iny delicate state 
of health, carrying death in your garments'? 
Don’t you kno-w what infection is ? — haven’t yon 
heard of typhus fever? Stand awa}’’, stand back ! 
You must bo mad to do such a thing ; you have 
conspired to hill me, do you hear, to kill me 1 ’ 

All of a sudden this almost shriek died away, 
and Sir J ohn tumbled to the floor, foam and blood 
eoming from his mouth. Aveline rushed to the 
bell and rang it ; she had never thought of this ; 
whatever her feelings about Sir John might be, 
slie had never paxxsed to consider the question of 
possible infection* .For herself, she was brave 
enough ; she thought as little of herself as the 

young baronet had done I But 

- Jeffreys* slow, dignified step quickened when 
die saw his master. - '■ 

‘ You had better go, Miss/ he said respectfully, 
looking up as lie knelt above Sir John. ‘ Master 
often faints ifhe is over-excited $ I expect that’s 

g st what it is; he’s not used to seeing people, 
e i’ll come round soon ; but if I was you, Miss, 
just go home.’ 

The man’s manner was not ofensive* though 
Aveline ; said a few words in expJancation, 


expressed a hope that Sir John would be none the 
worse, and hastily left. 


She went home by the woods, and crossed the 
little bridge. She had made a terrible mistake 
in her eager, impulsive desire to act decisively, 
practically in this difficult matter. 

What would Willie think of her unwisdom 
when she came to tell him, or when he came to 
hear? 

About Sir John’s unblushing selfishness she 
never thoiiglit for a moment ; he was certainly 
beneath contempt ; but for her own rashness she 
had unstinted blame and deep regret these many 
davs. 


THE ANCIENT BOMBARDS OF THE 
DARDANELLES. 


To England, as ruler of the ocean, there are three 
narrow slips of salt water of inestimable import- 
ance — the British Channel, the Strait of Gibiultar, 
and the Suez Canal ; but second only to these 
three stand the Dardanelles, connecting the Medi- 
terranean with the Sea of Marmora, and the Bos- 
porus, joining the latter with the Black Sea. In 
case of a war with Russia and an advance by that 
power on India, the advantages of being able to 
operate on the shores of the Black Sea with an 
open waterway to Cyprus, Malta, and home, seem 
obvious. The Porte ijerfectly appreciates the 
importance to her of these inland waters of the 
Turkish Empire, and has recently employed 
General Brialmont — probably the first military 
engineer on the Continent— to survey and report 
on the defence of the Dardanelles. His complete 
scheme, which includes eveiy weapon of modern 
defence, is probably far too expensive for Turkey ,* 
but some modification may be adopted. 

The British Mediterranean fleet passed up the 
Dardanelles without permission in the early part 
of 1878, and many who served in that fleet will 
remember the discii.‘5sioiis about a certain forty- 
ton Krupp gun which looked down one reach of 
the Dardanelles, and was considered as a sort of 
keystone to the defences. In those days, Russia 
bad no fleet worth mentioning in the Black Bea. 
But short as the time is since then, every one of 
our ships and guns that went tbrongh the Dar- 
danelles is practically obsolete ; the Dardanelles 
themselves require re-fortifying and re-arming ; 
the Black Sea fleet of Russia is already formidable ; 
and in 1903, Russia will have eight ten-tliousand- 
ton ironclads, with cruisers, gunboats, and many 
torpedo boats, inside the Bosporus. There is not 
on record a more striking example of the rapid 
changes in modern armaments, accentuating the 
sharp contrasts between the eager strife in our 
times for the most advanced weapons and the 
grim old guardians which forbade the right of 
way to and from the Mediterranean from the 
days of Agincourt to the days of the Franco- 
Prussian War — the Ancient Bombards of the 
Dardanelles. 

General Lefroy, R.A., F.R.B., in an ,able paper 
dated June 1868, said : ‘The gi^eat cannon of the 
Dardanelles have been a subject of wonder to 
travellers and of interest to artillerymen from 
the .earliest period. There are no other examples 
of guns which have remained in use for four 
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centuries, and are still in a very real sense 
effective pieces of ordnance. They testify to tiie 
former energy and power of the Ottoman race 
as no other military monument does, and remind 
us of an event which has had a greater influence 
on the politics of Europe than almost any other j 
within the same period— namely, the fall of 
Constantinople. Monmnents of the military 
genius of Mohammed 11. , they remind us also of 
the “splendour and the havoc of the East” by 
their prodigious size and cost and power.’ As 
a matter of fact, the batteries at the Dardanelles 
were unique in having such a number of these 
immense old guns massed together ; but there 
were single specimens scattered all over the 
civilised world, among them the great bombard 
of Ghent, called by medieval writers ‘Dulle 
Griete,’ * Marguerite Euvagee,’ or ‘ Raging M.eg 5 ’ 
dating from 1430, and weighing thirteen tons. 
Of thi.s gun, Froissart says that when fired it , 
made such a noise that it seemed that ‘ tons les , 
diables d’enfer fussent en cliemin.’ The Malik- j 
i-Maidan, or ^Lord of the Country,’ the great 
gun of Beejapore, weight forty tons, throwing 
a thousand-pound ball, and long an object of 
worship to the Hindus, who placed money and 
flower.s in its muzzle, was cast at Ahmed- 
uuggur in 1548. The ‘Czar Poo.schka/ or great 
gun of Moscow, date 1586, having probably the 
largest bore (thirty-six inches) of any gun ever 
cast — as the weapon comstructed by Mallet in 
the ‘fifties’ to be irsed again.st Sebastopol was 
a mortar — was thirty-eight and a half tons in 
weight. The ‘Dliool Dhaiiee,’ or great gun of 
Agra, cast in 1628, and broken up in 1832, 
weighed thirty tons, and had a bore of twenty- 
tliree inches. Two English guns at Mont St 
Michel are interesting, as they date from before 
1423, or from a period coeval with Agincourt, 
though, of small dimensions comparatively, being 
only of about sixty-six to one liiindred and six 
hundredweight, but of the respectable calibre of 
nineteen and fifteen inches respectively. ‘Mens 
Meg,’ or the old gun of Edinburgh Castle, was 
cast, accoi-ding to an old legend of* Galloway, in 
1455 ; she weighs five and three-quarter tons, and 
has a twenty- inch bore. 

As isolated specimens and survivals, all these 
old guns are very interesting, and the more so 
from the fact that they, together with the Dar- 
danelles guns, have a family likeness, and all are 
probably derived from an original Fiemi.sh stock. 
They were usually cast in two parts, and screwed 
together, each half being furnished with massive 
projecting rings with holes like those in a cap.stan 
head cast in them for the insertion of levers 
for screwing and unscrewing. The very large 
screws used for the joining together of these 
parts must have required great skill in casting. 
The process of unscrewing one of these guns was 
actually performed by the engineer ofheers of 
Her Majesty’s Ship Terrihle in 1868, when 
one was sent to. England as a present to Her 
Majesty the Queen from the unfortunate Sultan 
Abdul Aziz. 

The Osmanli nation when left alone moves 
slowly : the writer well remembers to luive seen 
still placed in battery in Cyprus, when that 
island was taken over by us in 1878, several 
beautiful brass Yenetian guns whi(ih had been 
cast at different dates between 1500 and 1590. 


They were ornamented with the winged lion of 
St Mark ; and each, besides its proportion of 
round and grape shot, had some very curious 
jointed bar- siiot. 

The size and power of the Turkish guns, and 
their liberal supply of ammunition and stores, 
seem always to have im];)re.<?aed observers. Kri- 
tobulos, a Greek, writing in 1467, describes the 
casting of one of their heavy cannon. The 
mould was made of ‘very fat clay,’ kneaded 
for .several days, and mixed with linen, hemp, 
and slired.s into a tough compact mass ; it was 
then formed into a very long cylinder as a core 
or mandrel ; and an<.>tlier shape of the same 
material was prepared hollow, and as if intended 
a.s a sheath for the first, but larger, and ‘ such as 
to leave a void space between tbe two ’ to receive 
the melted bronze when it flowed out from the 
furnaces to take the form of a cannon. 

To load the bombards, the gunners filled the 
chamber or breech end of the bore, which was 
smaller than the muzzle end, with the pow- 
der. Over the powder went a wooden wad 
or stopper, which they battered down with iron 
rammers. Finally, the shot was rammed hard 
in, so as to make a hollow in the wooden wad. 
Having laid the gun for the object ‘according to 
the rules of their art,’ it was wedged in its 
position by great beams of timber, tcj prevent it 
jumping and recoiling, A train was then laid to 
the vent and tired. 

In 1478, or eleven years after the date when 
Kritobulos wrote, Mohammed IL, hi forming the 
siege of Scutari, in Albania, employed fourteen 
heavy bombards, tbe lightest of which threw a 
stone shot of 370 pounds weight, two sent shot 
of 500 pound.s, two of 750 pounds, two of 850 
pounds, one of 1200 pounds, five of 1500 pounds, 
and one of the enonuoms weight of 1640 poimds, 
enormous even in these days, for the only gun.s 
whose shot exceed the heaviest of these arc our 
eighty-ton gun, throwing a 1700- pound projectile ,* 
our iOQ ton, throwing one of 2000 pomnis ; and 
the 110 ton, throwing an 1800-poiind shot with a 
high velocity, Tlie stone shot of Mohammed’s 
guns varied between twenty and thirty-two inches 
in diameter, about the same height a.s a dining- 
table ; 2534 of them were fired on this occasion, 
'weighing, according to a calculation of General 
Lefi'oy’s— from whose valuable paper many of these 
and following data are obtained— about one thou- 
^ sand tons, and were cut out of the solid rock on 
; the spot. Assuming twenty-four inches as the 
average diameter of the shot fired at this siege, 
the total area of the surface dressed ivas nearly 
32,000 square feet. At this siege the weight of 
, the powder fired is estimated by General Lefroy 
, to have been two hundred and fifty tons. At the 
I siege of Rhodes, in 1480, Molmmmed caused slx-^ 

: teen basilisks or double cannon to be cast on 
i the spot, throwing balls two to three feet in 
diameter. 

Many^ travellers have described the guns or 
bombards of the Dardanelles, which were formr; 
erly very numerous. Mon.sieur Thevenot, (1655)^ 
though he did not land, says he could ‘privately 
discern with a perspective glass— -.on .the European 
side— about tw'enty portholes, level with the water, 

I in which there are guns, of such prodigious l)ore: 
I that I was assured that a man might easily creep* 
I into them though on the Asiatic side there were 
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not so many. Bishop Pococke (1740) makes the 
number twenty- two on the European or north 
side, and twenty on the south side, stating that 
there were fourteen large brass caiinon^ without 
carriages on the shore always loaded with stone 
bails, ready either to sink a ship refusing ^ to 
wait and be searched, or to answer a salute with 
ball, xis these heavy projectiles naturally caused 
damage where they fell, the land opposite paid 
lio rent ; the bore was two feet in diarneha*, 
the stone ball weighed fourteen quintals (1400 
pounds), and the powder-charge weighed 250 
pounds. There were eight other cannon to the 
south. The castle on the Asiatic side had twenty 
large bx'ass guns, one of which was of great size, 
but not so large as on the European side. Tlie 
Bishop particularly noticed two guns— one twenty- 
five feet long, the other twenty feet, and orna- 
jnented with tlie iieur-de-lis, wfiich was believed 
to be a decoration employed by the Emperors of 
the East before the French used those arms. 
Some of these monsters were perhaps cast at 
Adrianople, from which city it took two months 
to transport them to Constantinople, a distance 
of one hundred and fifty miles. 

Baron de Tott (1770), speaking of one of these 
large guns or bombards, says that it was made of 
brass in two parts, joined together by a screw ; 
its breeclii’ested against strong masonry : he loaded 
it with 330 pounds of powder and a globe of 
stone weighing 1100 pounds, to the terror of the 
adjacent Turks, who declared that the concussion 
would shake down the city. On firing, says the 
Baron, ^ I took my station behind the stonework, 
and felt a shock like an eartliquake. At the 
distance of 800 fathoms I saw the ball divide into 
three pieces; and these fragments of a rock 
crossed the strait, covering the surface in a foam, 
and went bounding up the opposite shore, re- 
bounding from the mountain.^ De Hammer 
says of these lieavy bombards : ‘ I myself have 
seen one at the Dardanelles : its mouth was so 
vast tlnit a little widle before my arxaval a tailor 
chased by his creditors squatted in it, and there 
remained hidden for many days.^ The illustrious 
Von Muitke (1829), then a Major, says that there 
are ^ sixty-three kameriicks or guns which throw 
stone bails, some of which are 1050 pounds 
weight. These gigantic guns are some of them 
28*8 inches in diameter, and a man may creep 
into them up to the breech. They lie on ground 
on sleepers of oak, instead of gun-carriages, and 
their butts against strong walls, so as to jjrevent 
recoil, as it would he impossible to run them for- 

■ ward in actiond 

Mr Wrench, Her Majesty’s vice-consul at the 
Dtirdanelhis (1888), gives a list of twenty-one 
guns, several of which have since been broken 

■ up. Eleven stood in Port Kiiife Bahar, on the 
. European aide ; and ten in Fort Chanak Kalessi, 

on the Asiatic side* Of those on the European 
siile two threw shot of 1245 pounds ; three, of 
1000 pounds ; and the remainder threw shot 
diminishing in weight to about 400 pounds, vOn 
the south side the guns threw shot varying in 
‘Weighty from 436 to 670 pounds. The powder- 
‘ charge in the largest guns weighed 70'7 pounds, 

’ and decreased to 28*3 in the lightest. Some of 
, the guns are marked by* hostile shot, one, a 670- 
, poimder; has eleven shot-marks on it. This one 
cast in 1521, and ,has a second date, 1126 of 



the Hegira, or Anno Domini 1714—the period of 
preparations for war against Venice. Another 
gun of the same size has six shot- marks ; and 
another, one such mark. The known dates of 
the casting of these venerable guardians of the 
Dardanelles are from 1458, nearly contempora- 
neous with the commencement of tlie Wars of the 
lioses, to 1521, or after the battle of Flodden. 

The most celebrated occasion when these guns 
were used in battle was in 1807, and their target 
was a portion of the British iieet. In ISOO, 
lliissia having picked a quarrel with Turkey 
about the Hospodars of Moldavia and Wallacliia, 
overran the former province, taking Bender, 
Clioczin, and Jassy ; and as England was at that 
time an ally of Eussia, it is scarcely necessary to 
add that Sebastiaiii, the ambassador of Napoleon 
at Constantinople, promptly sided with Turkey. 
As the French had an army of forty thousand 
men in Dalmatia, Mr Arbuthnot, the British 
Minister, suggested to Collingwood that the pres- 
ence of a British squadron at Constantinople 
would be advantageous. Collingwood, at that 
time Commander-in-chief in the Mediterranean, 
detached Sir Thomas Louis with three sail of the 
line and a frigate, who went up to Constant- 
inople, and withdrew the British and Bussian 
i\liiiist6rs, and met Admiral Sir John Duckworth 
with five more sail of the line, another frigate, 
and two bomb-vessels, at Besika Bay. The last 
two gave much trouble afterwards, us they had 
to be towed through the Dardanelles, and their 
magazines were above the water-line. The whole 
squadron were at that anchorage — which is about 
live miles from the moutlt of the Dardanelles to 
the south — on the 10th February 1807 ; and there 
they were detained by strong adverse gales till 
the 19th. On the night of the 11th, His Majesty's 
ship AJaXj 74 guns (under Captain Blackwood), 
at about nine p.m. took fire, and in ten minutes 
1 was in a blaze fore and aft. Her cables being 
j burned through, she drifted on to the island of 
Teneclos, where, at fit^e next morning, she blew 
up : 250 of her 700 men were destroyed. Captain 
Blackwood held commanded the Eii/njidm frigate 
at Trafalgar, sixteen months before, and had betm 
‘repeater^ of Nelson’s signals. On the 19th, 
the squadron proceeded up the Dardanelles, the 
Gitmjjus—ti noble 80-gun ship, taken from the 
French — leading. At 9.30, the forts fired, and 
the sliips sustained some damage. On the 20th, 
after some skirmishing, the squadron anchored 
off Prince’s Island, near Constantinople — where, 
seventy-one years later, the British ironclads, 
under Admiral Sir Geoffrey Hornby, ancheu’ed. 
Here a demand was made for the Turkish fleet 
and arsenal — a demand not complied with— and 
some letters were interchanged, the time elapsing 
being employed energetically by the Turks in 
strengthening all the butteries along the Strait, 
Finally, the squadron had to retreat, as it was far 
too weak to enforce its claims. On the 2d of March 
the squadron left Prince’s Island and anchored 
that night. On the morning of the 3d it weighed 
and formed line in close order of battle, with 
the bomb-vess'els in tow, still leadifig. 

At 10 A.M. the battery on Point Pesques opened 
fire, which w^'as promptly returned. ' At ■10.40 
the castle of Abydos opened on the and 

on the remainder m succession. At 11.40 the 
whole squadron had passed the line of batteries, 
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^Oeorge, darling, do you— -have you— are there I 
anv— any spots about you?’ 

I said I had no doubt I could oblige her, but 
could not tell with any certainty. But she was 
evidently severely serious. 

‘ Please, don’t joke, Qeorge dear ; it’s a matter 
of life or death. Bo run up-stairs and see before 
it is too late.’ 

So finally, after yiseless protests, I was sent up 
to my bedroom with pencil and paper to report 
on the appearance and location of any * spots ’ 
I might happen to possess. 

‘Oh, I’m so thankful,’ said my wife when she 
was told that hut for a few pimples that had 
existed long before the era of food lectures, my 
skin had a clean bill of health. ‘ I am glad that 
our folly has not, up to the present, had any 
serious coiiseqnences. Dr Hutchinson, the greatest 
surgeon in England, says Professor Spatling, has 
proved conclusively that leprosy is solely causeil 
by eating too much fish j coast-districts are always 
the parts principally affected. ISTorway, the only 
European country where leprosy flourishes to any 
considerable extent, finds in fish its staple food. 
And oysters— oi/sters for supper 1 Good gracious, 
George, how could you be so foolish !’ 

‘ Pauline brought them in,’ I explained feebly, 
and rather meanly. Of course, I had given 
Pauline the money. 

‘I suppose you don’t really want to get rid of 
me, George ? I suppose you haven’t got them with 
the deliberate intention of giving me blood-poison- 
ing or typhoid fever? Yet surely you ought 

to know that Thames oysters always^^ You 

haven’t any pains about the — the breast, have 
you, George?’ 

■When I had satisfied my wife on this point, 
she went over her notes of the lecture, and one 
by one knocked most of tlie principal articles off 
our bill of fare. To cut five lectures into one, 
week after w^eek slie did the same, terribly agitated 
about the ill effects resulting from this or that 
article of food, and in mortal fear lest, througli 
our ignorance of the laws of healthy dietetics, 
typhoid or some other dire complaint should 
carry us off before the conclusion of the course of 
lectures. 

‘It ‘is a comfort to have one’s e 3 ^es open at last,’ 
she said time after time, as this disease or that 
frightened her nearly out of her senses by being 
caused by some corresponding article of diet. 

I After a while she began to take a melancholy 
interest in discovering fresh facts and arguments, 
showing some new association of eating and ill- 
|"healtk ; and her time was principally spent in 
comparing the Gookery-book with the Dictionary 
of Diseases. Pastry -was knocked off: as bad for 
the digestion; sugar in any form produced 
diabetes; jam was simply turnip poisoiiously 
coloured ; , tinned provisi{>ns were notoriously 
- daiigerous ; while any one 'with sense and a 
natural desire, for pood wind and breathing 
I apparatus would avoid cheese like a pestilence. 

Then butte, according to a medical journal, was 
I .known to carry the germs of consumption; eggs 
^ were responsible for serious derangements of the 
liver, and fruit and vegetables meant cholera at 
’ the very least. 

. X bore up^as best I could under these depriVa- 
j t!ohs,'thinking "it wise to liumoiir my wife while 
■ ; the /fit -lusted ; uud consoled myself in the mean- 


time with the pipe and drinks that had not yet 
been taken away. But their day was at hand. 
A special lecture w%as devoted to these subjects ; 
and immediately after, the corner of my mouth 
was violently seized and examined by my wife 
for signs of cancer ; blindness \vas threatened 
unless tobacco was instantly relinquislied ; and 
us for drinks— well, with typhoid caused by milk, 
gout by beer, loss of nerve-power by tea and 
coffee, and fate degeneration by cocoa, not to 
speak of indigestion and sundry othei' evils, a 
man would be criminal indeed to run such risk. 

For the last week I have been living on bread- 
and- water and liaricots, and even these were not 
obtained without a struggle. Haricots were con- 
ceded doubtfully, with a pensive statement that 
‘perhaps it might not do any harm, and haricots 
were certainly very nutritious so that since then, 
this white, fatty, insipid vegetable has made its 
way to the table in every conceivable form and 
on every conceivable occasion. Water, niy wife 
thought, we should be better without ; the Pro- 
fessor IukI said ‘the less one drinks the better;’ 
and it certainly follows that if one does not drink 
at all, a condition of perfect health is likely to be 
attained. With regard to bread, its properties 
are so fattening, that my wife, who has a slight 
tendency to ‘embonpoint,’ and whom I once 
discovered running surreptitiously up and down 
stairs with the object of reducing her weight, 
called upon me on those grounds to relinquish its 
use, reniiiiding me that, us Byron used vinegar 
for this worthy object, so ought I to deny myself 
a little for the sake of health, economy, and 
above all, as a literaiy man, the preservation of 
a poetical and professional appearance. liere, 
however, I put my foot down, and she did not 
insist. 

To-morrow is the last lecture, and then, after 
acting for a week or so the part of Succi or of 
Tanner, we shall probably resume our usual reck- 
less habits. I ventured to remark just now'^ to my 
wife that our bill of fare was assuming rather 
narrow limits, and that the morrow s lecture 
would probabl}" dejprive us of even our remaining 
food. She smiled assent, but then said encour- 
agingly : ‘ How healthy it will be, though I How 
perfectly cliai'ining to know of one’s immunity 
from disease !’ 


S T A 11 b I d H T. 

Now when the clay has quenched its lingering light, 

The palpitating myriads of space 
Throb, glow, and burn, that finite man may trace 
, The plan of the Almighty in the night. 

A charm, begotten of the infinite, 

Breathes o’er the listening laud ; the lone lake’s face 
(irlistens with beauty as the heavens displace 
Its native gloom and flood it with delight. 

The woods stand tranced in stillness ; one ripe leaf 
Filters adown the sky through branches bare, 

That hang the only witnesses of grief 
For vanished summer and the days that were. 

Save for the salmon’s sudden splash, the stream 

Glides still and songless in a magic dream. 

Thohas . InWAEns. y' ;■ 
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A DESERTED VILLAGE. 

Few people have seen a Deserted Village. In all 
parts of England, alas ! the old-fashioned rural 
life of which Goldsmith and Rogers sang is fast 
disappearing ; and it is one of the saddest of facts 
that the growth of the manufacturing industries 
is being accoinpanied by a decay in farming and 
pasturage and the gradual depopulation of many 
a healtliy village. But although most of us know 
villages whc'se life is being sapped by the com- 
mercial cupidity of overgrown towns, yet few can 
say that they have seen a deserted village — a for- 
lorn gathering of empty, dilapidated cottages, 
with, perhaps, a ruined chapel and a roofless 
school- house. 

But there is at least one deserted village in 
England. It stands on the siiminit of tlie Bren- 
don , Hills, in AVestern )Somersetshii‘e, twelve 
hundred feet above the sea-level, and overlooking 
one of the pleasantest tracts of country in all the 
west. From its untrodden roadside the tourist 
looks in one direction across a far-reaching, 
fertile valley, to the coffee-and-cream-coloured 
waters of tlie .Bristol Channel. Another side of 
the prospect is bounded by the Quantock Hills, 
under whose shadow Wordsworth, Coleridge, and 
Southey found a temporary home, where they 
welcomed De Quincey, Hazlitt, Lamb, and other 
literary friends. * It is a place,' exclaimed Cole- 
ridge, ‘to make one forget the necessity of 
treason,^ Within sight, also, i.s wild Exmoor, 
and other parts of the romantic stretch of country 
so graphically described by Mr Blackmore in 
Lorm Doom, In the midst of these charming 
surroundings slumbers our Deserted Village. 
The story of its rise and fall is soon told — and 
prosaic enough it is ! 

From time immemorial iron ore has been 
obtained on the Brendon Hills. We learn from 
the Proceedings of the Somersetshire Archteo- 
' logical Society that certain remains have been 
.discovered there which prove that mines w^ere 
worked by the Romans, and probably by other 


races in even earlier times. About thirty years 
ago a company was formed to woik the .Brendon 
mines, which were known to contain a large 
quantity of ore. A railway was constructed from 
the mines to the little seaport of AVatcliet, whence 
the mineral was shipped across the Bristol 
Cliannel to Swansea. It should be borne in mind 
I that although the railway is hut ten miles in 
' length, the terminus at Brendon is twelve 
I hundred feet above that at Watchet. The 
j line is fairly level until it readies the foot of 
I the hills, when it climbs a tremendous gradient 
of one foot in four. Of course no locomotive 
' could mount such an incline. The traction- 
I power is supplied by a stationary engine on the 
I summit. 

I Standing beside the engine-house, the spectator 
may obtain one of the finest views in the county. 
The little railroad runs, with mathematical 
straightness, down a ravine whose length and 
depth almost appal one, cut through the solid 
rock-foundation of a forest. Far away, at the 
bottom of the slope, is the little station at 
Coombe Row, which looks no larger than a 
drainer’s packing-case ; and beyond is an immense 
tract of undulating woodland and Iieathland, 
bounded by an indistinct something, wliieli we 
know to be the sea. 

The works and buildings of the ne^v company 
were veiy extensive, and, perched upon the 
highest point in the range of lulls, coulel be seen 
for miles around. But the enterprise failed. 
The preparatory expenses had been great ; the 
cost of railway carriage and shipment were very 
heavy indeed j and at the same time a heavy 
influx of Spanish iron set in. At any rate, the - 
venture did not repay its promoters, and the" com-, 
pany turned its attention to better-paying objects, ,, 
leaving the newly-erected works to the mercy of 
the cruel blasts which sweep over this exposed 
spot. The hundred families of miners who had 
been attracted to the place speedily left it, and 
to-day their cottages stand in pitiful rows of ,, 
tlismantied masonry. 

A visit to this Deserted Village is not soon 
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forgotten. Tiie gaunt stone chimneys of the! 
works, the mimemis isolated sheds, the grass- 
grown railway terminus, and the rows of roofless 
cottages which line the roadside, have a peculiarly 
depressing aspect. The central huilding of the ' 
woidcs is a ruined mass of stonework, and one 
can scarcely believe the testimony of the date 
which decorates the main shaft. It seems impos- 
sihle that thirty years can have reduced a new 
huilding to such a state. One is able to believe, 
after seeing this, in the stories told of the devas- 
tating violence of the ^ sou’^vester ^ on these bleak 
hills. Of the many cottages on the higher and 
lower roads, about six are occupied ; a few are 
used as stores by the cottagers ; the reinainder 
; are in ruins. 

At the junction of the roads, just outside the 
village, stands a quaint, square, plain building, 
over the porched entrance to which are the word 
* Beulah’ and the date of erection. This is the 
little chapel erected for the Nonconforming 
miners. No attempt has been made to preserve 
it from decay. The pe<lestrian may stroll in, on 
a bright afternoon, and find the sunlight stream- 
ing through the translucent windows and their 
borders of red and blue glass, making the interior 
' grotesquely gay. The pulpit and the pews and 
part of the floor still remain ; and not long ago 
many of the cards affixed to the book-rests, and 
inscribed with the seatholders’ names, were yet to 
^■.be seen. ■ . 

About half a mile from this sadly-misnamed 
chapel is Baleigh’s Cross Inn, a large rambling 
place, once a prosperous roadside hostelry. On 
a triangular green before the inn is the brown, 
moBS-growii fragment of a pillar, resting on a 
half-sunken pedestal — all that remains of ‘Ra- 
leigh’s Cross.’ The family of the celebrated Sir 
Walter Raleigh once owned the neighbouring 
estate of Ncttlecombe, and it is said that the cross 
was erected by them, near its present position, to 
mark a dangerous bog. Sir Charles Trevelyan, 
however, has stated that the cross was the monu- 
ment erected to the memory of his wife by 
Simon Raleigh, who fought for his country at 
Agincourt 

The. visitor should not leave tlie Deserted 
Village until lie lias ridden on the Mineral Rail- 
way;, along which two trains are run daily— for 
passenger traffic only, of course. The primitive 
condition and arrangements of the line will 
amtisa him immensely. Above all, lie should not 
jniss the ride up or down, the incline. When the 
train arrives at the foot of the hill, passengers 
for the summit are transferred to an nncomfort-. 
: able . truck, and drawn by,' the fixed engine to 
their elevated destination. The sensation during 
: the ascent is a most peculiar one, and the pass- 
' , ^nger has to he careful lest he tumble headlong 

into, the .rear of his uncouth conveyance. But 
•■thfe’ discomfort of the ascent is thorougldy atoned. 
: > for, ^nol only by its novelty, but also by the 


glorious breeze on the liill-top and the magni- 
ficent view, to say nothing of the melancholy 
satisfaction of having seen a really Deserted 
Village. 

THE BURDEN OF ISABEL.^ 

CHAPTER X. — ‘THE ONLY WOMAN IN THE 
WORLD.’ 

When about ten o’clock that night the great 
front-door of the house in Rutland Gate %vas 
swung open by the attendant footman to permit 
Miss Ra 5 mor to pass out, it was discovered that 
the weather w^as wet. It had been a cold clay 
for June, with the wind from the north-east, 
and now the wind had shifted into the south- 
east, bringing a little warmer air laden with fine 
rain. Seeing that, Mr Raynor, who had accom- 
panied his niece to the door— her other unde 
was already become sedulous in the House of 
CoinmonsA-wished to send her to her lodgings 
in a cab, which the attendant footman professed 
a desire to call; but Miss Raynor insisted on 
going home afoot. 

‘ I prefer to walk,’ said she, ‘ and by myself, 
thank you, uncle. I shall not get wet : I am 
shamefully well protected from the rain, with 
both umbrella and mackintosh.’ 

So she had her way, and the door closed behind 
her. She had eometlnng of her uncle Suffiehrs 
habit of quoting to herself scraps from her read- 
ing — sci’aps which sounded more or less applic- 
able to the occasion. As she departed from the 
house, holding her skirts as free, of her heels as 
pos.sible, she quoted with a low laugh to herself : 
‘ Go, call a coach ; and let a coach be called ; 
And let the man that calleth be the caller.’ 

‘Gab, miss,’ said the driver of a loitering 
hansom, as she crossed to enter the Park by the 
Prince of Wales’s Gate, * , 

‘No, thank you,’ she cheerfully replied ; and 
the cabman drew" up his horse to see her dis- 
appear into the comparative diiikness of the 
Park, and said to a comrade who had loitered 
lip with another cab: ‘P’raps she can afford 
'a keb, and p’raps she can’t. P’raps she’s a 
i lady, and p’raps she ain’t nobody in particular. 

! Anyhowq she’s a fine young woman, and .she ’adn’fc 
' ought to he a*walkiii’ in the Park all alone by 
herself, ’B^velp me 1 If I ’adii’t my keb I ’d 
offer to escorch her myself.’ 

Isabel had quick ears. She overheard, but 
she 'was only amused ; and she held on hei" ^vay 
to the right. Her nearest route— and despite the 
dark and -wet she saw no reason for diverging 
from it — was round the^ eastern end of the 
Serpentine, and thence directly to the l^Tarble 
Arch. She had passed the Serpen tine— thinking 
how like an enchanted lake it looked in that 
half-light that hung over London, and with the 
soft and vel'vety blackness of the trees that begirt 
it— and was stepping briskly along the narrow 
path that led to the great Archway, when a poor, 
meagre creature shuffling by suddenly" snatched 
her umbrella from her easy hand and ffed over^ 
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as suddenly appeared before her and dashed after 
the thief. In a few seconds he was up with 
him, Imd caught him, and was leading him back 
to Isabel, himself carrying the recovered umbrella. 
The victorious stranger had led his captive but 
a few paces when he wrenched himself free and 
again tied over the grass. The stranger hesitated 
an instant whether lie should again pursue him, 
but Isabel called : ‘ Please let him go 1 ’ and he 
returned, carefully carrying the closed unilmdla 
as if it were of the most precious and fragile 
nature. 

* IMaclam, permit me,’ he said in a rich, genteel 
voice, whicli, though somewhat shaken and husky, 
had the exactitude and modulation of an elocu- 
tionist’s. He put up the umbrella and handed 
it to her with a bow of great propriety. 

In the dim light she could only see that the 
polite stranger had a very red and rather puffy 
face, that his ungloved band trembled a good deal, 
and that his spare' figure was closely buttoned in 
a frock-coat against the weather. 

‘Thank you very much,’ said she, ‘for your 
bravery and your kindness.^ 

‘ Madam,’ said he with solemn deliberation, ‘ I 
can never "bear to see a lady in distress.’ 

‘ Oh, but I was not at all in distress, thank 
you,’ said she. ‘ If any one is in distress it must 
be that poor man, and he has lost his plunder 
after all.’ 

‘He may have been a deserving man,’ said he ; 
‘but I need not remind yon that a]'tpearances 
are frequently deceitful, madam. Meanwhile, 
may I accompany you to the broader, better- 
lighted, and more frequented thoroughfare : it is 
not wise— if you will permit me to say so — in a 
lady to perambulate these unfrequented paths 
alone.’ 

The man was polite, and seemed harmless, and 
she thought it would be sheer rudeneSsS to refuse 
his request, especially since the broader thorough- 
fare was but a few yards olf ; so she assented by 
turning oif in that direction. "Walking by her 
side lie seemed to halt a little and to lean hartl 
upon his cane. 

‘I hope,’ said she, ‘you have not hurt yourself 
in running after that man?’ 

‘ Ho, madam,’ he iinswered. ‘ It is only a touch 
of rheumatism that occasionally supeiw’enes in 
such weather as the present. I have travelle<l 
the round earth over, and have passed through 
numerous hardships, but I never knew what 
rheumatism was until a year or two agone 'when 
I was camping out in the wilds of America,’ 

‘The round earth over:’ where had she heard 
that phrase ? It sounded as if it had once been 
spoken in her ear. And the man’s voice with its 
cadences and its snperfiuous fluency : did not 
that also sound familiar? Bub the frequented 
thoroughfare was now i^eached, and she stox3ped 
and signified tliat there they must part. 

*I am exceedingly obliged to you,’ said she, 
tempted a little to imitate his grandiloquence, 

‘ far your polite attentions and. she bowed, and 
was pas.sing on. 

‘Madam,’ said he, ‘grant me a moment.’ 

‘ Yes ? ’ said she. 

‘You are well protected against the weather, 
madam,’ , said he with a bow, doffing his hat — 
and then she saw he was partially bald, and that 
:he had a moiistac-he as fiercely and inconsecpiently 


bilstling, and over it a nose as fieiy as Barclolph^s 
own, while his dark eyes shone with a wandering 
but not unkindly light. 

‘ Yes ; I am,’ said she. 

‘Yon perceive I am not and he showed the 
thin and frayed skirt of his frock-coat. 

‘ I am sorry,’ said she, ‘ that you are likely to 
spoil my opinion of j’-ou.’ 

‘You cannot, madam,’ said he, ‘bo sorrier than 
I. But I can conceive you are generous and 
sympathetic, and hy no means prudish.’ 

‘Well, what then? \¥hat do you wish of 
me?’ 

‘Between ourselves, madam, I should like to 
achieve some refreshment A bottle of Burgundy 
is excellent, but failing that a glass of Scotclx 
whisky — with water — is not to be despised.’ 

Isabel found her pocket and her purse, and 
gave him a shilling. 

* Madam,’ said he, accepting it and again doffing 
his hat, ‘ you are the only woman in tlie world.’ 

‘Thank yon, sir,’ said she, and turned and 
passed on her way. 

She w’as pained and humiliated more than she 
could have believed possible. Could an educated 
gentleman really descend to eo low and shame- 
kss a condition as that? And throngh what? 
Suddenly — she knew nob at the moment quite 
why — she thought of her father. Considering 
all she had heard and guessed, w’as it within the 
range of possibility that he could become such a 
poor creature ns tfiat she had parted from ? The 
phrase ‘the round earth over’ still hung in her 
ear, and the turn of the man’B voice, and slie 
remembered wliat they reminded her of — her 
fathers last letter, oi\ at least, the last letter of 
the man who represented himself as her father. 
She was struck stock-still an instant, and then 
she ran back to where she had left the man, and 
still on ; but she did not find him. She returned 
and passed out of the Park and home to her 
lodgings by Portman Square and Baker Street, 
with lier thought cast forward to the meeting she 
had arranged for the following evening ; would 
she then see the man she had encountered that 
night, or another ? 

'she sat down to read to allay such thoughts, 
and she accomplished her end ; but when she at 
, length went to bed very late, and with her brain 
made wakeful by the effort of her reading, her 
ugly and anxious thoughts returned upon her 
with redoubled force. If her father were really 
such a one as that man, or perhaps that very 
one, what should she do ? She asked herself — 

‘ Wliat if she found he was that very man V — and 
she was appalled and ashamed to think that no -, 
aifection would spring in her heart towards him, 
and that she wonhr rather he were dead. Biit 
her father might not be like the man she had met,‘ 
or at least not so wretched a creature as lie— and ’ 
then— then she prayed God that she might leam ; 
what duty and love would teach. Wheii ar 
length she dropped asleep, she conversed with 
men with Banlolphian countenances, who all 
somehow were her uncles ; and after a period of 
tangled discussion with them and ' imoertainty 
about the colour of their eyes, she>w,ouId stto 
awake, and again think of her father. ' 

Next day passed with her usual duties ; and in- 
the evening, after she had gone ' throudi and 
marked a pile of her pupils’, exercises— she had , 
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been asketl to go again to Rutland Gate, but she 
had excused herself— she set out to find Mrs 
Ackiaiid Snow’s, Tobacconist, near the New North 
Road. She had discovered that the last delivery 
of letters in that region, as in her own, began 
about nine o’clock, and by that hour she intended 
to be at the door of Mrs Ackland Snow. She 
had already looked at her map of London, and 
now she took the train to King’s Gross, wheiiGe 
she rode by omnibus to her destination. It was 
scarcely dark, and she found without difficulty 
Nelson Street. It was a quiet street, of which 
she was glad, and it contained only such two- or 
three-storeyed houses as are peculiar to certain 
quarters of London, and as appear always striv- 
ing, but without conspicuous success, to look 
genteel. Such houses are commonly found to be 
let in tenements and to swarm with children — 
the one possession in which the poor are rich. 
The aspect of the houses, however, clieered 
Isabel’s heart a little ; for she thought whoever 
lived there could not be absolutely sunk to the 
lowest ebb. She found the shop of ‘Ackland 
Snow, Tobacconist but she did not enter at 
: once : she walked slowly up and down on the 
other side of the way, waiting for the postman 
to appear; while boys and girls loitering along 
the pavement with the supper beer wondered why 
a veiled lady, tall and grand-looking as a duchess, 
should be ‘hanging about’ their street. Isabel 
was be^diming to hud such notice somewhat em- 
barrassing, when her attention was fixed by the 
approach of the postman. After a rat-tat here 
and there, he went to ‘Ackland SnowV A bell 
tinkled as he opened the door, which plainly 
signified that little business w^as done, and that 
there was not always a person in attendance in 
the sliop. Isabel crossed the street to enter, but 
she was no earlier than a man who liurried along 
the pavement with the aid of a stick, and whom, 
with some amazement, but no difficulty, she 
recognised as^ the man she had met the even- 
ing before. Seeing him, she draw back a little, 
and let him cuter first. She therefore neither , 
hindered his question nor was too late to catch 
it. 

‘Has tliat letter come for us to-nigliL Mrs 
. Bnowr he asked. 

Mrs Snow, a stout and comfortable-seeming 
person, bunded him a letter without a word, and 
at the same moment Isabel stepped forward and 
put up her veil. The man looked, and lua jaw 
dropped. He turned, took off his hat, set it on 
the counter, and sat down in a chair with gloomy 
and tragic resignation. 

‘Mrs Snow,’ said he, frowning and pursing his 
lips, ‘I believe I have got them again !’ 

‘Oh, dear— oh, dear!’ said Mrs Snow in a 
’ soothing tone, ’ ‘ Don’t say that, Mr Doughty !’ 

‘It grieves me to say it, Mrs Snow,’ said he, 
folding his arms ; ‘but I believe I have V 
. ‘Please, Mr. Doughty, then,’ said Mrs Snow, 

, Hike a good man, which you are, doift go and 
we ’em here.’ : 

‘Is your name “ Doughty P” asked Isabel: 
having heard the name twice, she was now pretty 
certain of its sound. 

, 3he speaks V he muttered aside, imfoiding his 
arms and relaxing somew'lmt the ferocity of his 
. aspect ‘ It is— it must be she !’ And he slowly 
, turned,. hia eyes on her, and rose. ‘ Madam/ said 


he, ‘I am the miserable individual baptismally 
named Alexander Doughty, at your service.’ 

‘Let me ask you, then, Mr Doughty/ said 
Isabel, ‘how it is I find you receiving a letter 
addressed to Mr Eaynor V And she pointed to 
the letter lying, face upward, on the counter. 

‘Mr Raynor is his friend, ma’am/ said Mrs 
Snow, ‘as he fetches and carries for, and as he has 
been that kind to nobody knows !’ 

‘A truce to compliments, Mrs Snow,’ said Mr 
Doughty. ‘ You are trenching on my private 
affairs ; you should not do it, Mrs Snow ; you 
must not.’ Then turning to Isabel, he said : ‘ I am 
a journalist, madam, and Mr Raynor is my 
I chief.’ 

^ ‘ I wish to see Mr Raynor,’ said Isabel. ‘ Will 

you take me to him ?’ 

‘Your desire to see the chief, madam,’ said 
Mr Doughty, ‘ is natural, and even laudable, 
but’—— And Mr Doughty for once seemed 
at a loss for a ’Word, 

‘You wonder,’ said Isabel, ‘why I should wish 
to see him : that letter to him is from me : i am 
Isabel Raynor.’ 

‘ Land of Goshen I ’ exclaimed Doughty. ‘ The 
only woman in the world is Miss Eaynor, and I 
never guessed it — Let us withdraw, Miss Raynor, 
and speak of this. I perceive an explanation is 
due to you.’ Then as ne approached the door he 
turned and said to her in a low voice : ‘I must 
tell you he does not know of this. — Good -night, 
Mrs Snow/ he said aloud, as he liekl the door 
open. 

Isabel passed oxit, and he followed her, button- 
ing ux> his frock-coat. 

{To he continued i) 


A BRAZILIAN CONVICT ISLAND. 

The island of Eernando Noronha, lying in the 
Atlantic Ocean, about two hundred miles from 
the north-east coast of Brazil, and three degrees 
south of the equator, is a fairly familiar iand- 
niark to English seamen, A large number of 
sailing-vessels sight it on their outward voyage 
to India and the colonies, running so far to the 
westward in order to make the most of the trade- 
, winds. The majority of steamers, too, bound fur 
either the east or west coast of South America 
pass within view of it on the outward and home- 
ward journey. Few English ships, however, in 
either the naval or mercantile marine have ever 
called there ; for the Brazilians, to whom it 
belongs, have made it a penal settlement, and 
being only a small island-— some five and a half 
miles long by a mile and a quarter broad— it pos- 
sesses no opening for trade. In 1827, when His 
Majesty’s ship Chmticher visited it, the inhabit- 
ants numbered only two hundred, and of tiiese, 
sixty were the soldiers of the garrison. In 1S32 
Darwin, in the course of his voyage in the Beu^jle^ 
spent a few hours there, but only gives a short 
notice of it froin a naturalist's point of view. In 
1871 H.M.S. Bristol paid a visit to the island/ one 
I’esult of which was a fresh Admiralty chart in 
1872, In 1873 tiie Challenger anchored oj^ the 
island in order to collect specimens of its fauna 
and fiora ; but having, uufortimately, neglected to 
obtain permission from the administrator of the 
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province of Pernambuco, within whose jurisdic- 
tion it lies, the Governor would not take upon 
himself the responsibility of authorising the col- 
lection being made. The convicts at that date 
numbered fourteen hundred, while there were 
one hundred and sixty soldiers in the garrison. 
Finally, in 1884, there is the account given by 
the officers of H.M.S. Amcthynt^ acccording to 
whom the number of the convicts had risen to 
two thousand two hundred and fifty, and of the 
soldiers to two hundred and fifty. Since that 
date there is no record of any English ship having 
visited the island, till the cabie-laying steamer 
Silvertoim, on board of which was the writer of 
this paper, anchored off there in September 1891. 

The Silvertown was sounding along the proposed 
route of the cable which has just been laid from 
Pernambuco in Brazil to St Louis, Senegal, touch- 
ing at Fernando de Noronha on the way ; and it 
was, in consequence, necessary to go ashore there 
to make the requisite arrangements for its recep- 
tion. Before noon, on the morning of the 18th of 
September, the island was sighted. As the ship 
approached from the south-west, sounding as she 
went, the curious peak, a thousand feet in height, 
and visible for thirty miles around, rose slowly 
up, like a huge column above the land, and from 
this direction appeared to be leaning slightly on 
one side. The island at a distance seemed 
perfectly barren, not a patch of green being any- 
where apparent. Soon after four o’clock, the 
anchor was let go oif the settlement on the 
northern shore of the island, and under a cliff, 
surmounted by a fort commanding the small bay 
where landing is effected. The gig was manned 
at once, and Mr M. H. Gray, the engineer in 
charge of the expedition, wlio had provided 
himself with the necessary papers from the 
Governor of Pernambuco, put off for the shore, 
accompanied by the captain and myself. It was 
a lovely afternoon, the heat of the day being 
tempered by the fresh south-east trade- winds. I'he 
principal buildings of the settlement, made of 
stone and whitewashed, stood out clear and dis- 
tinct in the transparent atmosphere ; but we looked 
in vain for the dense woods described by former 
visitors as clothing the island down to the water’s 
edge ; not a single tree was Ausible. Bounding 
the base of the steep fort cliff, a little cove opened 
out, and a group of men ashore beckoned to us 
to beach the boat where they were standing, for 
there was no landing-stage or pier of any kind 
to be seen. As we drew near this spot, three 
men on horseback came cantering down from the 
town, and dismounting, hastily directed tho.se 
already assembled there — evidently convicts~~to 
assist in beaching the boat, and then awaited our 
arrival bareheaded, in the courteous Brazilian 
manner. The boat was quickly run ashore, and 
after exchanging salutations with the three horse- 
men, the eldest of whom proved to be the second 
in command on the island, we began to ascend a 
pathway, made for the most part of rough stone 
stepwS and leading to the settlement, 

A few remarks were exchanged in Portuguese ; 
and then, half-way up the hill, a convict drevssed 
in ordinary European attire, but with a sergeant’s 
stripe on the arm of his holland jacket, made 
his appearance, hat in hand ; and as soon as he 
spoke, it was evident that he was an Englishman, 
and had been summoned, to act as interpreter 


between us. He was the only English convict, 
we were told, on the island, and indeed the only 
European, with the exception of a German, who 
found his way there for forging paper money 
in Bio de Janeiro. The Englishmaifis crime 
was ^ murder, having killed a Brazilian railway 
<ffiicial. He was thin and worn, and his features 
bore traces of the sufiering and hardship he had 
undergone in the early part of his imprisonment. 
Being informed of the reason for which he had 
been summoned, he accompanied us, still bare- 
headed beneath the rays of the tropical sun, up 
the hill ; but his .services Avere not often required, 
for the ascent was steep, and little breath was 
left for talking. At length we had climbed up 
to the settlement, and reaching the central square 
entered the Governor’s house. Here we were 
ushered into the reception room, a somewhat 
hare-looking apartment, with a sofa on one side 
of it, and Uvo rows of chairs running from either 
end down the centre of the room, and facing 
each other. 

The Governor, a fine-looking man of about 
fifty years of age, soon made his appearance, and 
welcomed us courteously. Several of his staff, 
including the secretary, doctor, and three or four 
officers, accompanied him, and we were invited, to 
sit down. The Governor’s wife and two daughters, 
merry, dark-eyed young girls of about fourteen 
and fifteen years respectively, shortly joined us ; 
and after their introduction, the discussion of 
business w’as commenced. The English convict, 
who had entered with us, stood behind the 
Governor, and conducted the interpretation, 
eliciting several men y peals of laughter from the 
young ladies by the mistakes he made in the 
discharge of his unaccustomed ofiice, occasionally 
explaining a remark to the Governor in English 
and to ns in Portuguese. The conference was 
soon concluded, for the points at issue were few, 
and then the Governor proposed to show us one 
of the prisons, while horses were being saddled 
to take us into the interior of the island. 

Leading the way, he conducted us across the 
square formed by the Government offices, the 
chapel, storehouse, and workshop, till we reached 
the penitentiary — a large structure, with heavy 
doors, barred and bolted. The majority of the 
convicts, we were tohl, are allowed their per- 
sonal freedom, living in huts made by them- 
selves, wdule the |>risons are reserved for unruly 
characters. The doors of the penitentiary were 
opened by a dark-skinned, half-castc warder, 
himself a convict — the best behaved are entrusted 
with such offices — and we jmssed under an arch- 
way leading to an inner court. In this archway, 
on the left-hand side, there was a heavy door, for 
which the jangling keys were again required, and 
we entered a chamber from which all light had 
been excluded. The warder, however, loosened 
and threw back a pair of iron shutters guarding 
a barred casement, and a solitary occupant was 
revealed, lying in a half-recumbent position on the 
stone floor in the centre of the chamber. . The 
light seemed to bewilder him, and he looked frem 
one to the other of us with a dazed expression. 
The prisoner w^as a well-made, almost pure-bred 
negro, apparently about forty years of age, with 
curly hair, sinewy neck, and a curiously puckered 
forehead, giving him a puzzled look, as if life had 
proved an unfathomable problem to him, When 
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wc became acciistoiiied to tlie bgbt, we saw tliat 

■ lie was secured, his ligbt wrist and riglit ankle 
being shackled together in an iron frame chained 
to tile bottom of a stake fixed firmly in the flour- 
ing, so as to leave him hardly any freedom of 
action. The Governor made a sign, and his 
manacles being imdune, he ’was invited to move 
to the casement and enjoy the light of day, Hat 
his confined position had sadly cramped his 
muscles, and it was with some difficulty that he 
dragged himself to the barred window. Here he 
touiv a seat on a rough grass mat he carried with 
him, and proceeded to watch us with a vacant 
curiosity, while every now and then Ms frame 
was shaken 'with a racking cough, for the -wind 

' blows strong and almost chilly towards sunset 
in this ocean island, and he was scantily clad. 
The Governor drew our attention to several rude 
sketches scratched on the rvall, representing 
daggers, knives, and such-like murderous instru- 
ments. These were the prisoner’s handiwork. 
It appeared that lie was subject to fits of .madness, 
during which, unless pinioned, he was dangerous 
to himself as rvell as to his rvarders. As soon as 
he recovered, he would be set at liberty again to 
wmrk in the fields. He had lately been thus 
engaged when one of his fits seized him, and he 
had. all but murdered a fellow-convict ; hence the 
■necessity of the shackles with which we found 
Mm secured. 

On the other side of the archwaj^ we were 
shown' into a large ward, with a row of cells built 
dowm one side of it. Tiiese w'ere reserved for the 
most refractory characters. The w’arder opened 
the door of one of them, which proved to be 
completely dark, and very little more than six 
feet high by three feet wide. The Gove,rnor 
called on its occupant, who was invisible, to make 
his appearance ; and after a short interval, a fine 
negro at least si.\ feet high stepped sullenly out. 
He was magnificently made, his figure being 
displayed to Ml a, d vantage by a scanty waist- 
' cloth. Unarmed though he 'was, he looked as if 
he could overpower half-a-dozen men of like build 
to his warder. He had always been a mo.st 
troublesome prisoner, we were told, and could 
only be reduced to submission by two or three 
da;j’‘s’ solitary confinement in a dark cell. After 
a IQ'W questions had been addressed to him, which 
he answered in .sulky monosyllables, he wais 
allowed to withdraw’ ; and w^e passed on through 
the other portions of the building containing tlie 
less serious offenders, till we entered the square 
again. 

Here w'e found some sk or seven hundred 
convicts, drawn up in as many columns, to attend 
roll-call and a short evening service. The roll-call 
had been read, and the prisoners w^ere now singing 
an evening hymn. It was a striking scene, and 
one to which tlte time and place lent a certain 
impressiveuess. Men of all ages, some with gray 
hair, some in the full flush of youth, were to be 
, seen in the convict ranks. The majority were 
I ■ dark-complexioned, with a large prepdndorance of 
the negro element, lor the lower Brazilian classes 
' have intermingled a good deal with the native 
Africans originally imported into their country 

■ as slaves. Their dress consisted of old and faded 
: European clothes, or. soiled and tattered, cotton 
.garments, worn in native fashion* - The hymn 
Which they were singing with the African’s nasal 


and metallic intonation, struck the ear like a 
plaintive dirge raised by a band of men marooned 
upon a .silent and deserted ocean island. At the 
conclusion of the hymn, the whole company 
knelt down while the priest pronounced a short 
blessing, and then the convicts were dismissed to 
their habitations. 

On returning to the Governor’s house, we found 
the horses ready saddled, and started off, a ]>arty 
of twelve, to visit another ])risoa two jniles inland. 
The sun had sunk by the time we reached the 
prison, a low, one-storeyed building, erected on 
the top of some rising ground in tlie centre of the 
island. Dismounting, w’e were conducted through 
the outer door under an archway into the court- 
yard beyond. On the left-liand side of this court- 
yard, the window’s — mere barred casements with- 
out glass — of an ill-lighted ward were visible, and 
from them proceeded the confused noise of high- 
pitched voices. These, however, were suddenly 
hushed as the door leading into the ward was 
opened and the Governor entered. We followed 
liim, and found ourselves in a long chamber, the 
darkness of which seemed to be rendered only 
more apj^arent by two or three ill-burning oil 
lamps suspended from the ceiling. Most of the 
occupants were gathered at a table running dowm 
the centre ; but several were stretched on rude 
constructions on either side, serving the purpose 
of beds. All were silent, and regarded us with 
listless curiosity. 

^ Where i.s Pedro V asked the Governor. Pedro, 
we were informed, was one of the worst characters 
on the island. He had been banished there for a 
peculiarly brutal murder, having tied his wife up 
in a sack and stabbed at her through the mate- 
rial 'with a large knife till she expired. Since his 
arrival at Fernando Noronha, he had killed two 
of his fellow-convicts. 

We were curious to catch sight of so incorrigible 
a malefactor, and expected to see him dragged ' 
from a solitary cell, bound hand and foot. Pres- 
ently, however, a man perfectly unfettered, about 
fifty years of age, somewhat under medium stature, 
with stooping shoulders and grizzled hair, made 
his appearance, and we were told that this was the 
notorious criruinaL When he had come to a halt 
in front of u.s, he smiled somewhat fatuously, and 
blinked with his bleary eyes. He "was of * negro 
origin, and sufiering from the weak sight often 
observable in his race in later years. In response 
to one or two remarks addressed to him by the 
Governor, he smirked, as if he felt he was a credit to 
the settlement, but disclaimed such public recogni- 
tion of his merits, and then he was dismissed j and 
after a short inspection of the rest of the building, 
we returned to the stone-paved terrace in front of 
the prison. Here, in the light of the full moon 
which had just risen above the hills to the east,, 
we sat down on some benches brought out for us, 
and were served w*ith cocoa-nuts freshly gathered . ' 
from a neighbouring palm, .! 

On our way back I learned something of the | 
penal settlement and the management of its in- 1 
habitants. The trees, I was told, which, as late as , 
the visit of H.M.S. Amethyst in 1884, covered 
nearly the whole island, liad been cut downt^ 
within the last few years, partly to leave 
ground clear to cultivation, and partly to 
draw from the convicts the means of making boats ■' ' 
in which to escape. With the exception o| som^. , 
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‘THE HINT 

cocoa-nut groves, which were carefully tended, only 
isolated bunches of trees were now left standing. 
This wholesale denudation has produced some 
marked effects, beneficial and the reverse. On 
the one hand, the ground reclaimed has proved so 
fertile that the island is able not only to produce 
enough to support all its inhabitants, but also to 
grow castor and cotton jdauts in large quantities for 
e.Kpoi'tation. Maize, beans, cassava, sweet-potatoes, 
bauanavS, melons, and sugar-cane thrive equally 
well on tlie rich soil With the clearance of the 
timber lias also disappeared an obnoxious stinging 
plant which overran the island, and produced a 
very painful irritation in those wdio touched it, 
lasting three or four days in great intensity. On 
the other hand, the jiicturesqueness of the scenery 
has been destroyed, and the reddish-browm doves 
which swarmed in the woods have suffered a large 
diminution in their numbers. More serious is 
the lessened rainfall owing to the absence of trees ; 
and to such an extent has it decreased, that the 
chances of a severe drought are becoming every 
year more probable. In the wet season, though 
it may be raining all round the island, the storm 
frequently passes away without shedding one drop 
of moisture on it. 

At the time of our visit there were eighteen | 
hundred convicts in the settlement. Of these, one 
thousand are divided into ten companies of a 
hundred each, under the command of a sergeant, 
himself a convict. They live in outlying villages, 
and arc employed at -work in the fields and planta- 
tions, and tend the sheep and cattle. The rest 
live in the town, and are engaged at different 
handicrafts in the workshop, or fish in catamarans, 
the native Brazilian canoe, too roughl}^ built to 
attempt to escape in, being merely two or three 
logs bound together and propelled by sail or 
paddle. All have to wmrk for their food and 
clothing, which they obtain from the Government 
stores iu proportion to the wmrk performed. 
Some of the convicts themselves are allowed to 
keep private stores, where their fellows may j 
purchase any little extras they require beyond the | 
I bare necessities of life. Convicts of good be- 
haviour are allowed to have their wives on the I 
island, should they be willing to come. There 
are two schools, one for the children of officers 
and soldiers, and one for the children of convicts ; 
the masters in both cases are convicts. At the 
age of twelve, the sons of convicts are sent to a 
military school at Pernumbuco. The girls are 
allowed to stay on the island with their parents, 
if they wish to do so. To maintain order among 
these eighteen hundred prisoners, there were at 
the time of our visit only sixty soldiers in gar- 
rison. Little difficulty, however, is experienced 
in their management, pumshment for ill behav- 
iour being detention in the penitentiary, fiog- 
ging, or, in extreme cases, banishment to Bat 
Island, , a small uninhabited island about a mile 
long at the north-east of Fernando, where its 
occupant would have to keep himseH alive by 
fishing. 

When we re-entered the town and had rested 
for a short time on the terrace in front of the 
GovemoPs house — Ms hospitable invitation to 
supper was unavoidably declined — we took our 
letwe, and set off for the beach. The English 
convict, who seemed to have complete personal 
liberty, accompanied us down to the water, and 
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talked with me on the way as to the chances of his 
obtaining pardon and release. 

We gained the beach, and thanking him for his' 
escort, bade him good-bye, entered our boat, and 
pushed oir from the sliore. As we ^vere carried 
over the heaving waters, glistening in the clear 
light of the full moon, we could see him standing 
motionless on the spot where we hud left him, 
dreaming, no doubt, of the day for which he 
longed, when he would get his pardon, and row 
oft* to the ship which was to restore him to life 
and liberty. The best that we can wish him is 
that nothing will ever occur to rob bim of the 
illasion wliich alone makes existence supportable 
to him. 


‘THE HINT O’ HAIEST.’ 

CHAPTER IV.— CONOLUSIOH. 

Willie ’s fair and Willie ’s rare I " ■ 

And Willie ’a wondrous bonnie, 

And Willie ’s licclit to marry me, 

Gill e’er he marries ony ! 

How the little verse had stayed with him during 
all his comings and goings in poor stifled London i 
When he drove from his hotel to his lawyer’s the 
hansom cab wheels played the time, and he found 
liiinself, in the middle of Piccadilly, that never 
thins or slacks for any reason but only congests 
more and mure, singing the pretty words, and 
thinking of the sweet bird-like voice that had 
sung them with so modest a boldness by the 
Erne’s nuining river, where was a sound at spate- 
time that gave hints of Piccadilly. That merle 
of his! — He was always thinking of her; when 
should he see her 2 ^Yllat should they say to one 
another 2 

He loved, and had always loved, every bird 
that sang in Ardlach woods, and it was only a 
case of loving more, of loving quite differently 
this one bird that was his, and that would fiute 
for him only. 

Willie Gordon had the strong vein of senti- 
ment that distinguishes his countrymen the world- 
over— that is heard in their music, that speaks 
in their poetry, that is buried in their hearts. 
There was something in Ills love, a quality very 
subtle and strange, that can only grow in the 
soul of a true Scot— that is travestied merely in 
the sentimentality of a German. 

He was in London still, going about this diffi- 
cult business, thinking of his sweet Scotch lassie, 
wiien a telegram reached him: ‘John very ill. 
Come at once. — B ose.’ It had been at his hotel 
for hours, and they had not known how tO‘ 
catch him, or when he would be in to get it. 
Willie only stopped to put a few letters ancl 
small matters in his pocket, while the hall porter 
looked out the first train. He had three-quarters > 
of an hour to catch it, and he went up-stairs 
I and packed his portmanteau in a leisuu’ely way^ , 
sorely troubled all the time. ’ * 

In an hour he was being whirled Borthward 
on the North-western line, pondering and -worn , , 
dering what news would await him at Edinbux’gh, 
where Bose would surely have another telegram 
waiting for him : at their' first stoppage he sent ■ , 

her a wire to this effect, for there was alw^iys 
a delay in "Edinburgh before getting into the' . 
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day would cause to gather about the big elms 
near Foresk South Lodge, piping their shrill rolL 
call among the branches, and shaking do-vvn the 
last of their golden store. 

There was that other song of Adeline’s that 
came to him somehow : what was it? 

It ’s dowie in the hint o’ hairst 
At the wa’gang o’ the swallow^ 

When the wind grows canid, and the bni'iis grow 
baiild, 

And the woods are hingin’ yellow. 

'Well, that was tlii.s afternoon ! — Only the winds 
would be colder still before the swallows went ; 
Erne would come raging through his rocky 
channel with the volume of all the mountain 
and moorland burns in his arms, and the first 
violence of his winter temper in his stream. 

Willie sat on the stone where last time she had 
been beside him, and the threads of his life began 
to look as though they might be woven into a 
bright piece some day ; so fleet is time, so quickly 
does it hurry over crises, or rather, so much 
living does it crowd into those dull, drelch days 
which follow them, that the future takes shape 
out of the broken fragments of our lives, and 
dark veils taken from our eyes leave a clearer 
vision. 

To-morrow, he would follow his brother to the 
grave, and listen to the service that he had last 
heard at his father’s death. 

Then he would have to enmesh himself in 
the difficult business that surrounds the succes- 
sion to an estate, and in his case it would be 
doubly complicated. He would Iiave a life as 
busy and as full as it had once been idle ; he 
would devote himself to the tenants ; fcliey were 
hu tenants now ; cut down the expenses at 
Forcsk in such a manner as not to affect his 
mother and sister ; and wisely employ what 
money he could lay hands on for the imniediate 
improvements required in the village. Among 
other things, he would be engaged to Aveline, 
openly, publicly, pro tidly . He was quite sensible 
enough to feel that after the constraint and diffi- 
culty, the tedium and repression of his earlier 
years, this liberty and freedom that was coming 
to him was quite deserved. 

He sat, flatting his dog and talking to her, 
sometimes smiling even, as visions of his future 
showed themselves to him — the future for which 
i he was so ready to use his best strength to make 
j bright for himself and others. 

It \vould be a sweet and lovely home when 
Aveline, his mother, and Rose— all of whom 
loved him so — lived at Foresk in the fullness 
of peace and human-kindness. Their hearts 
would not then be wrung with tales of suffering 
they had no means to appease. 

In the quiet talk he and his mother had had 
together the night before, when a subdued sorrow 
and a timid, just boim peace had been apparent 
in Lady Gordon’s manner, Willie had shadowed 
out the idea very diffidently, and had stolen two 
or three careful glances at her face *. it was a new 
thing for Willie to be nervous, but when we are 
making a half •confidence, one eye must always he 
open to see that our friend’s mind has not filled 
in the other half from imagination. 

; Lady Gordon had no idea who Willie could 
, be referring to in this visionary, halting conver- 
sation, and, in pondering it over afterwards with 








Rose, decided that he had been speaking gene- 
rally, and that, as yet, he had not seen the girl 
he would care to make his wife. Indeed, as 
Rose said in her practical way, where could he 
have seen her ? 

And there Willie sat, thinking over the new 
future, the new hopes, and reflecting upon the 
old troubles, now passing away ; there was no 
doubt die would be a good landlord, no doubt 
that his tenants and his estate would be his first 
care ; and as a rider to every suggestion of liis , 
mind came the silver finish of his love for 
Aveline. 

In all that scene he saw her, tiud his eyes 
rested on the opposite bank, where her gaze had 
so often strayed ; he saw no more pink scabious, 
not a flower at all, but just the dry gold leaves 
hurrying over each dead stem and the decaying 
calyx. The beech-trees liad spread a red carpet 
underneatli their branches, and the elms had laid 
their shadow court with cloth of gold. 

In a few^ days he w'ould meet her here, and | 
have his first long, uninterrupted talk witii lier. j 
To Willie Gordon this new confidence between 
himself and his heart’s love would be something | 
more fresh and precious than a May-dewdrop i 
in a daisy’.s eye — it w’ould be something as rarely 
held in the hand of a man. 

Under the influence of this hope be got oil the 
stone, and Rate followed him through the woods, 
making the passage over the Lover’s Leap as usual 
beneath her master’s arm. 

Half w^ay up the hill- slope Willie paused; he 
and the Foresk wmods were in the shadow of 
their own hills, but the sun, coming through a 
{lip, gleamed on the fire of the rowan clusters 
Gil the Ardlacli side of the river and threw 
handfuls of red gold into the windows of the 
Manse : somewiiere, pjerhaps touched by that last 
sunshine, she. ivas, and there was no one on whom 
the sun did so w^cll to linger. 

When he turned to go on his W'ay, he sa%v Rose 
coming towards him. 

‘ I wanted to meet you,’ she said ; I had some- 
thing bo say.’ ■ 

She turned and walked with him ; already she 
had on a black goivn of some sort. After a 
moment she stop]:>ed, and he followed her 
example ; the path was narrow, and each leaned 
against a tree facing the other ; Kate, a little in 
advance, turned her black head to see if they 
were coming on, and showed the rose-pink of 
her mouth and the brilliant glister of her 
teeth. ■ ■ 

‘Willie,’ Rose began, in some little difficulty, 

‘ I am sure you have not heard that John had — 
had ca.ught the fever that is in the village '?’ 

‘ I have,’ said Willie gravely, 

‘And do you know all about it? Bid Jeffreys 
tell you how it chanced ?’ 

‘Ho ; Herries only hinted it, and — I did not 
question him. Where was the use?’ • > 

A li ttle pause fell . 

‘ I think you ought to know/ Rose said slowly, ' 
‘There hav^s been several deaths in the village 
lately, of children especially. Miss Lockhart used 
to take great interest in the people, aixd nursed 
many of them. I always knew that, and liked 
it in her. One day, when mother and I were 
out callings she determined herself to appeal to 
John. She hadjxo idea what was the matter 
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with the chiklren ; she only knew ^ that the 
unhealthiness ol their houses was killiiig: them. 
She came straight from the cleatlibed of a little 
chikl to Foresk, anti asked for John. He saw 
her ; she was there a long time— at least over 
half an hour; Jeffreys saw her of course, and 
heard about it, but — John told me. He caught 
the iiifeetiou from her, we think.’ 

Rose’s voice had sunk very low, aiul her eyes 
were fixed on her brother ; it was as though she 
wanted him to appreciate the terrible justice of 
Sir Joliii’s death without her mentiozi of it. 

There was a long pause, and then Willie, whose 
mind had indeed grasped this light upon the 
subject, but who was engaged in dreaming of 
Aveiine’s gentle courage, said, more with the air 
of saying something than because he was inter- 
ested in "it: ‘Of course one has heard of that— 
some one carrying infection in their clothes and 
passing it on to another, who ^ 

‘ But you know the poor girl is dead too V said 
Rose with simple tenderness, and looking sad for 
the fate that hud overtaken her ; ‘ that is so 
■ terrible, isn’t itf 

,^She^ 

‘Yes, poor thing 1 She died — I think four 
tlays ago. It is very terrible/ looking blankly 
through the woodland ; ‘it' 

She said no more, for her brother swayed 
I’QUud heavily against the tree trunk, put up liis 
arms, and buried his face in them. 

‘Willie!’ She started forward and put 

a hand on his sleeve. He said nothing ; but 
when she coiitiiiued to question him he motioned 
her to go away j and after a little, very peridexed 
and puzssled, she went. 

There is nothing more to say about WTllie 
Gordon, The winds grew colder through the 
woodland, the autumn mists wound their shrouds 
around the hills, and the swallows twittered and 
gathered closer in the big elm-tree where their 
meeting was every year. 

He was alone in the ‘hint o’ hairst/ and it was 
nearly the ‘wa’<uuig o’ the swallow but the 
■lines of the old song that Willie had never 
remembered wailed through the woodlands now : 

Bui oil, it’s dowxer far to see 

, The wa’gang oMier the heart gangs wiV 

Tiie deutl-set o’ a shinin’ e’e 

That darkens the weary world on thee. 

He had met the. tragedy of his youth tlirough 
another’s sinning ; he had had one hope for a 
little, and then it hud been taken. 

Truly, his love had been one of those things 
that ‘come and gae,’ and who would watch the 
pink scabious by Erne’s bank next year? His 
flower, his .love, the sun that hud shone out over 
Im life^ for a few days— dead, buried, out of 
sight of his eyes, deaf to his voice, where his 
hands could never reach her, however they might 
yearn. ' 

That ^ Nemesis should have overtaken his 
brother— that was justice ; that lie should have 
died, of the very scourge he had prepared for 
others— that was justice, bare, awesome, not to be 
questioned or entreated ; but that Aveline should 
have been the means, the instrument in the hand 
of Fate, for Fate= to use and throw ^ away, and 
that he, Willie, should be the life-long mourner 
—what was that I • . > 

' ‘ he ^vas able to think of it, his revolt 


against the seeming injustice of this wmiid filled 
all liis soul ; but he did not think so till later, 
and it is as well not to follow him in that mood. 
Better to leave him in the dim early autumn 
night, alone in the great woods, with only his 
dog beside him ; to leave him leaning half-life- 
lessly against a tree-trunk, the rough fine pattern 
of the crisp lichens impressed upon a cheek that 
was Wet with the first tears his manhood had ever 
known. 

THE END, ■ ■ ■ 


THE MONTH: 

S C I K N C S AND A 11 T S. 

Bimetallic wire is coming into use for telephonic 
and various other electrical purposes, and is said 
to possess ill many situations great advantages. 
For instance, a compound wire consisting of a 
cast-steel core with an outside layer of copper; 
has been found most serviceable for telegraphic 
work along the sea-coast or in any places where 
there is constant exposure to fog and damp. The 
two metals adhere to one another perfectly, and 
there is no tendency to peeling or separation 
even when the wire is much bent about. Another 
compound wire which is highly spoken of as 
possessing unusual tensile strength and low elec- 
trical . resistance, has an aluminium bronze core 
contained in an outer covering of copper bronze. 

The United States consul at Singapore has 
recently made an interesting Report on the de- 
velopment of tea-cultivation by the Sultan of 
Johore (Malay Peninsula). Tea, like cofiee and 
pepper, is not indigenous to the. soil ; but its 
growth has been rapid, and the fiavour of the 
product is. delicious. The tea-gardens on the 
Sultan’s territory have an area of eight hundred 
acres, and they are cultivated by Ohinese, Javanese, 
and Malayan labourers, the most rapid and skilful 
pickers being women and children. After the 
leaves are picked, they are sprinkled over bam- 
boo trays, and are placed under cover in the 
upper floor of the factory imtil they are withered. 
They are then put, in charges of fifty pounds at 
a time, into a rolling box, when the leaves are 
pressed, twisted, and rolled without any loss of 
juice. :^Next, after giving a short time for fer- 
mentation, tlie leaves are placed in the ‘ sirocco/ 
which consists of an iron chest, over a furnace, 
which is kept at two hundred and sixty degrees 
Fahrenheit. This chest has four trays at dificrcnt 
levels, and the charge of tea is put in first at the 
highest level for a few minutes, then turned over 
by hand and put lower down, and so on until 
it has been subjected to the four different degrees 
of heat. It is then ‘made-tea/ after which it is 
sorted into grades by a machine which has sieves 
of difierent degrees of fineness, packed up, and 
placed upon the market. Specimens of this 
Johore tea will be sent by the consul to the 
Oh'icago Exhibition. 

Bough ton’s ‘Telephotos’ is a contrivance for 
day or night signalling which lias recently been 
described and illustrated in The Scimitify Ammmn, 
It may be briefly described as consisting, of a' 
keyboard arrangement in connection with a signal 
staff nearly thirty feet long, wdiich is furnished 
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tliruiipjliout its lengtli with more than one hun- 
dred incandescent lamps of thirty-two candle 
power. By manipulation of the keys these lamps 
may be illuminated in sections, so us to form the 
various combinations of the Morse dot and dash 
alphabet. It is obvious that the arraiigeinent is 
only applicable where a dynamo and engine are 
available. 

The great tow'er now being built at the Chicago 
Exhibition will not have mucli resemhkince to 
its prototype at Paris, save that it will be made 
entirely of steel It will have a height of five 
hundred and sixty feet, which is about oue4hird 
less than the Eillel Tower, but it 'will have no 
lifts. Around it, from top to bottom, will be a 
winding spiral railway, measuring about one mile 
in actual length, witli two lines of rail, one for 
the ascent and the other for the return. This 
railway will be worked by electricity, and there 
will be a number of cars, each lighted by six 
incandescent lamps. At the top of the tower 
will be an observatory with a cluster of search- 
lights, The cost of the erection is estimated at 
more than three hundred thousand pounds, and 
the promoters hope not only to make it pay but 
to reap a large profit. 

The threatened revival of crinoline, about 
which we have heard so much lately, is a matter 
of far itiore importance to commerce than would 
at first seem evident. When the fashion last 
became prevalent about tliirty years ago, many 
fortunes are said to have been made in the hoop- 
iron industry, owing to the demand for those 
ribbons of metal which were required before the 
human form could be deformed in the manner 
which fashion dictated. The most rational argu- 
ments against the revival are its thoroughly 
inartistic character, and the death-trap which it 
represents in juxtaposition witl'i open fireplaces. 

On the Great Northern Railway a 3iew method 
of signalling to the driver of a train in motion 
has recently been tried. The semaphore, of small 
si2:e, is on the engine itself immediately before 
the driver’s eyes. Electrical contact is secured 
by^ a brush fixed on the engine, which rubs against 
a wire or rail on the track. We believe that 
contrivances of a somewhat similar kind have 
been suggested in puvst times, but have not been 
found of practical value. This device may 
happily prove an exception. 

If every house does not possess its proverbial 
.skeleton, it certainly has one or more chimneys 
which produce a steady down-draught when tlie 
wind happens to be in a certain direction. The 
Champion Chimney-pot, invented by Mr W. 

Peyton, seems well adapted from its construe" 
tioix to cure the evil It consists of a tube, 
near the top of which are a number of inverted 
trumpet-shaped openings, so that, in whatever 
direction the wind may be blowing, some of these 
! openings must receive it, and cause an upward 
: draught in the chimney which they surround. 

! The contri\n\nce has no loose or moviug parts, 
and can be as easily cleaned as a chimney of the 
ordinary pattern. 

The establishment of an Observatory on the 
summit of Mont Blanc, after being discussed for 
some years, will soon be an accomplished fact. 

The accumulation of hardened snow on the site 
I chosen is so deep that it was . quite impossible 
! to found the building on tlie solid rock. It 


has therefore been determined to dig its founda- 
tions in the snow itself. The mateiials fur this 
erection, whicli are mostly of wood, are now being 
carried piecemeal up the mountain, and two huts 
for tlie shelter of the workmen employed, one 
at the Grands M'ulets, and aiiotlier at the Grand 
Eotdier Rouge, have been built. 

^ A useful suggestion with regard to the a}»])lica- 
tion of the common typewriting machine to cor- 
respondence in cipher has been made by a M. 
Erve in one of the French newspapers. He 
points out that a favourite and simple method 
of cipher-writing has for a long time consisted in 
the substitution of certain letters of the alphabet 
for others, so that, for instance, A shall be repre- 
sented by C, B will stand for R, and so on. 
Working on this principle, the types on a machine 
could • be so transposed tliat the operator would 
have no difficulty whatever in writing a letter 
which would apparently be a confused jumble of 
characters. Bub his correspondent would cop>y 
the letter wdth a macliine whicli had been re- 
arranged in a similar ananner, when the letter’s 
'would re transpose themselves automatically, and 
the original writer’s meaning would become 
plainly set forth. The idea is an ingenious one, 
and will doubtless commend itself to many busi- 
ness men. 

It is interesting to note that the revised Patent 
Act, which came into operation on January 1, 
1884, has had the effect of increasing the number 
of applications for patents fourfold. In the year 
1883, when the old Act was in force, tlio number 
of ap^pli cations amounted to close upon six thou- 
sand. Ill the year which has just drawn to a 
close they were 24,166. These figures show that 
the easier terms upon which a patent can now be 
obtained have been productive of good results j 
but we are still far behind tlie Americuu Patent 
Office, in whicli the fees charged are so small 
that inventors receive fur greater encouragement 
to patent their ideas. 

Sli Chaveau lately brought before the French 
Academy a curious experiment with regard to 
the iqipreciation of colour. He points out that 
if a person go to sleep near a window in such a 
position that the reflected light from white clouds 
fails equally on both eyes, he wdil on awakening 
have the impression for a short period that the 
room and all its helongiugs are bathed in green 
light. As the phenomenon is only observable 
after awakening from profound slumber^ it is 
presumed that there are distinct nerve-centres 
for green, as well as for the otliei* primaiy colour 
sensations, red and violet, and that the green, first 
regain activity after sleep. 

The loss of life by snake-bite in India alone 
reaches every year some tlioiisands of cases, iurd 
although we occasionally hear of reinedms which 
are said to he efiectual, the death-rate contirmea 
without diminution. We are glad to note, how- 
ever, that at last something is to be doire with 
a view to check this terrible inortality, ^ A Spake 
Laboratory, the only institution of its kind in thO' 
world, is to be established at Calcutta,^ and’ will 
soon be in full working order. At this institu- 
tion the principal work done will be the investiga- 
tion of the properties of snake-poison , and the 
examination and testing of po-called cures. It- is 
interesting to note that the cost of this Snake* 
Laboratory has been partially provided fqx ,by„a 
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Bengali goutlemaii, who has contributed towards 
the expenses fifteen thousand rupees. 

In m interesting paper read before the Society 
of Arts by Mr B. H. Brough on the Mining 
Industries of South Africa as shown at the Kim- 
berley Exhibition, diamond- mining is very fully 
dealt witli. It is stated that, comparing all avail- 
able sources of information, the Cape Colony has 
exported, since the first discovery^ of diamonds 
in South Africa in 1867, more than fifty million 
carats of the precious stone, representing a value 
of nearly seventy million pounds sterling. This 
enormous rpiantity would weigh more than ten 
tons, and if piled in a heap would form a pyramid 
six feet high, with a base nine feet square. 

To a recent number of the A^vnals of Scottish 
Natural ’Eistovy^ Colonel Diithie contributes an 
interesting paper on the needless destruction of 
wild-birds^ eggs, and egg-collecting generally. 
He divides certain collectors into three classes — 
namely, the aimless, the greedy, and the mer- 
cenary, and contrasts tliem with the true collector, 
who is a naturalist collecting eggs as a means of 
acquiring knowledge. Workers of this latter 
type should, he asserts, do their own collecting, 
" and should not receive eggs into their cabinets 
unless authenticated by some one whom they can 
trust If this wei’e done, egg-collecting as a trade, 
with its concomitant abuses, would disappear. 

• An idea has gained currency during the past 

few years that the tomato as an article of diet is 
liable to produce or encourage the teiTible disease 
of cancer,’ arid not long ago it was also stated that 
the use of this vegetable had been forbidden at 
the Cancer Hospital. So widely spread has this 
notion become, that Br Mursden, chairman of 
the Medical Committee of the Cancer Hos})ital, 
London, has tliought it advisable to give it ollicial 
contradiction* He says that liis Committee have 
been inundated with letters on this subject, and 
he begs publication for the following statement, 

. which we hope will settle the matter once for all. 
It is the opinion of the Committee ‘ that tomatoes 
neither predispose to nor excite cancer formation, 
and that they are not injurious to those suftering 
from this disease, but, on the contrary, are a 
very wholesome article of diet, particularly so if 
cooked.^ 

The scheme by which the vast eiieigy of the 
Falls of Niagara is to be utilised by the employ- 
ment of huge dynamo'-machines has its counter- 
part oil this side of the Atlantic, Mr B, H. 
'■ . Tluvaite proposes to distribute power over the 
.chief English manufacturing areas by burning 
coal at the pit-mouth, where it is comparatively 
cheap, and turning it into electricity in the form 
’■ of high-pressure alternating currents. In this 
, ; ' \vay he would from one station supply the whole 

of Lancashire and the Ship Canal with energy ; 
from another would be supplied Yorkshire ; while 
^ a third would serve the .Midlands and London. 

' , Boise City, Idaho, is about to make use of the 

■ . hot-water springs in its neighbourhood for heat- 
' . : nig purposes. The water will be conveyed to the 
city, distant from the springs but one mile, by 
means of pipes, and will be associated with heaters 
' mwious forms placed iri the houses and public 
bmldings. It is anticipated that- the cost to con- 
sumers will be about one-half that of lieat derived 
. ' , enterprise, unfortunately, cannot 

r > I ' m. imitated' by many other towns, for there are 




few which have such natural conveniences close 
to their walls, 

A skating riuk having a surface of real ice, 
which is renewed every day, has recently been 
installed at Paris with the greatest success. ^ The 
liooring is covered with a series of pipes having a 
total length of five thousand metres, but placed 
ill parallel lines almost touching one another. 
Through these pipes there circulates an uncon- 
gealable solution of chloride of calciuni, wiiich is 
cooled previously to any extent re(|uired by the 
evaporation of ammonia. This pipe-flooring is 
covered with water, which is very quickly brought 
to the solid condition. It is proposed to keep 
this skating rink open all the year round. 

In a recent Eeport by the engineer of the 
Channel Tunnel Company on the search for coal 
which has been made near Dover, it is stated 
that the borings now reach a depth of 2228 feet, 
and that nine workable seams liave been found, 
containing in the aggregate twenty feet in thick- 
ness of good bituminous coal, suitable for gas- 
making or household purposes. 

A tricycle which can be wmrked indifferently 
on land or water has lately formed the subject of 
an American patent. The vehicle has the frame- 
work of an ordinary tricycle, but hung between 
its t^vo larger wheels is a twin-boat, between the 
•prows of wdiich the small front wheel revolves. 
The larger wheels have blades fixed to their 
spokes, so that they act as paddle-wheels wdien 
the rider leaves terra firma and takes to the w^ater. 
The weight of the machine is about seventy 
pounds, and it will carry two persons on land, or 
will supp{)rt three or mure in the water. From 
this latter circumstance -we gather that the con- 
trivance might form a valuable means of saving 
life in boating and bathing localities. 

The issue of the new coinage was x^receded by 
a royal proclamation, and the result is said to be 
a distinct success. The design for the Queen's 
' head was modelled by I^Er T. Brock, E.A., and 
: ■was subjected to the scrutiny of a Committee 
, beiore it was finally approved. With the excep- 
tion of the gold coins and the crown-piece, every 
new coin will have its value clearly indicated — 
an innovation wdiich will be welcomed by all, 
and especially our foreign visitors, to whom a 
strange coinage is ahvays a puzzle. The double 
florin, which has been only recently introduced, 
and which is so easily' confounded with the 
crown-piece, will be discontinued, 

A jiatent was lately obtained for making 
^ improvements ^ in lenses for telescopes, cameras, 
optical lanterns, &c.,- the idea being that the 
manufacture could be considerably cheapened by 
making the lenses . hollow and filling them with 
water or other liquid. To make the hollow lens, 
the glass would ' be blown in a sphere in a box or 
mould of thh required shape. The glasses could 
also be moulded or pressed into shape. It is very 
doubtful if good lenses can be produced in this 
manner, for the slightest departure from true 
curvature will make a lens useless for any pur- 
pose, except perhaps railway signalling and such- 
like rough work. Hollow lenses have often been 
used for the adornment of chemists’ lamps, for, 
they offer the opportunity of introducing a fluid 
■ of any desired colour. But for lexises of . large, 
size the system, even if it afforded the necessary, 
perfect results, would be inconvenient, if only.ou^' 
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THE WRONG BLAGI 

By Angelo Lewis, Autlior of The Wirm 

It was the eve of Good-Friday. 
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in. hand, bnt this small surplus would no doubt 
amply suffice for his modest needs. 

His only regret, as he gazed at himself in the 
glass, was thab he had not had time to grow a 
moustache, the one thing needed to complete his 
artistic appearance. But time ’was fleeting, and 
he dared not linger over the enticing picture. 
He stole along the passage and softly opened 
the street-door. As he did so, a sudden panic 
came over him, and he felt half inclined to 
almiiclon his rash design. But as he wavered, he 
caught sight of the detested tall hat hanging up 
in the passage, and he hesitated no longer. He 
passed out, and closing the door behind him, 
started at a brisk pace for Victoria Station. 

His plans had been laid with much ingenuity, 
though at a terrible sacrifice of his usual straigbt- 
forwkrdhess. He had written a couple ^of letters 
to Mrs Quelch, to be posted by Mrs Widger on 


appropriate days, giving imaginary accounts of 
Ms visits to the British Museum and Zotflogical 










Gardens, with pointed allusions to the behaviour 
of the elephant and other circumstantial par- 
ticulars. To ensure the posting of these in proper 
order, he had marked the dates in pencil on the 
envelopes in the corner usually occupied by the 
postage stamp, so that when the latter was affixed 
the figures W'ould be concealed. lie explained the 
arrangement to Mrs Widger, who promised that 
hie instructions should be faithfully carried out 

After a sharp walk he reached the railway 
station, and in due course .found himself steaming 
across the Channel to Dieppe. The passage was 
not especially rough, but to poor Quelch, unaccus- 
tomed as he was to the sea, it seemed as if the 
- boat must go to the bottom every moment. To 
the bo(Iily pains of sea-sickness were added the 
mental pangs of remorse, and between the two 
he reached Dieppe more dead than alive ; indeed, 
he would almost liave welcomed death avS a 
release from his suflerings. 

Even when the boat had arrived at the pier, he 
still remained in the berth he had occupied all 
night, and would probably have continued to lie 
there, had not the steward lifted him by main 
force to his feet. He seized his black bag with 
a groan and staggered on deck. Here be felt a 
Hfctle better ; but new terrors seized him at the 
’ sight of the gold-laced officials and blue- bloused 
porters who lined each side of the gangway, all 
• talking at the top of their voices, and in tones 
which seemed, to liis unaccustomed ear, to convey 
a thirst for British blood, No sooner had he 
landed than he was accosted bv a ferocions-look- 
"ing personage-— in truth, a harmless Custom- 
house officer — who asked him, in French, whether 
he had anything^ to declare, and made a niove- 
. ment to take his bag in order to mark it as 
passed.^ Quelch jumped to the conclusion that 
, the stranger was a.. brigand bent on depriving 
' him of his property, and he held on to the bag 
with such tenacity that the dotmmr naturally 
. inferred there was something specially contraband 
. about it. He proceeded to open it, and produced— 

' among sundry other feminine belongings— a lady’s 
drilled and fnrbelowed night-dress, from which as 
’ heOTrolled it, Ml a couple of bundles of cigara ! 

I look of astonishment as he saw 

''.unexpected articles produced from his 
, ,hhnd-bag.'Was inteiTireted by the officials as a 
J Asa matter of fact, half stupefied 


by the agonies of the night, he had forgotten the 
precise spot wffiere he had left his own bag, and 
had picked up in its stead one belonging to the 
wife of a sporting gentleman on his way to 
some races at Longchamps. Desiring to smuggle 
a few ‘\veeds,’ and deeming that the presence of 
such articles would be less likely to be suspected 
among a lady’s belongings, the sporting gentle- 
man had committed them to his companion’s 
keeping. Hand-bags, as a rule, are ‘ passed ’ 
unopened, and such would probably have been 
the case in the present instance had not Quelch’s 
look of panic excited suspicion. The real owners 
of the bag had i3icked up Quelch’s, which it 
precisely resembled, and were close behind liim 
on the gangway. The lady uttered an exclama- 
tion of "^dismay as she saw the contents of her 
hag spread abroad by the Customs officer, but 
was promptH silenced by her husband. ‘ Keep 
your blessed tongue quiet,’ he whispered. ‘ If a 
bloomin’ idiot chooses to sneak our bag, and 
then to give himself away to the first man that 
looks at him, he must stand the racket.’ Where- 
upon the sporting gentleman and lady, first 
taking a quiet peep into Benjamin’s bag to 
make sure that it contained nothing compromis- 
ing, passed the examiner with a smile of conscious 
innocence, and, after an interval for refreshment 
at the buffet, took tbeir seats in the train for 
Paris. 

Meanwhile poor Quelch w^as taken before a 
pompous individual wflth an extra large mous- 
tache and a double allowance of gold lace on his 
cap, and charged not only with defrauding the 
revenue, but with forcibly resisting an oiiicer in 
the execution of his duty. The accusation being 
in French, Quelch did not understand a word of 
it, and in his ignorance took it for granted that 
he 'ivas accused of stealing the strange bag and 
its contents. Visions of imprisonment, penal 
servitude, nay, even capital punishment, floated 
before his bewildered brain. Finally, the official 
with the large moustache made a speech to him 
in French, setting forth that for his dishonest 
attempt to smuggle he must pay a fine of a 
hundred francs. With regard to the assault on 
the official, as said official was not much hurt, 
he graciously agreed to throw that in and make 
no charge for it. When he had fully exjflained 
matters to his own satisfaction, he waited to 
receive the answer of the prisoner ; but none 
was forthcoming, for the best of reasons. It 
finally dawned on the official that Quelch might 
not understand French, and he therefore p’o- 
ceeded to address him in what he considered to 
be his native tongue, 

‘ Foil snioggle $ sinoggle seegar. Zen it must 
zat you pay amende, hundred francs. You me 
understand? Hundred francs — Pay! Pay! Pay!* 
At each repetition of the last w6rd he brought 
down a dirty fist into the palm of the opposite 
hand, immediately under Qiielch’s nose. * Hun- 
dred francs — Engleesh money, four pound.’ 

Quelch caught the last words, and was relieved 
to find that it was merely a money payment tliat' 
was demanded of him. But he was little better 
off, for having but a few shillings in his pocket,., 
to pay four pounds was as much out of Ms power 
as if; it had been four hundred. He determined 
to appal to the mercy of his captors. ' *Kot got,’" 
he said apologetically, witli a vague idea that by 
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mMSt be a bad case. But let’s see what we 
have been up to, for, ’pon my word, I in finite 

in the dark at present,’ i , a 

He held put his hand for the telegram, and 
read it carefully. 'Somebody’s been having a 
lark with you, old lady/ he said to Hus wife. 
‘You know well enough where I ve been; my 
regular northern journey, and nowhere else.’ 

‘ I don’t believe a word of it/ said Mrs Quelch ; 
‘you men are all alike ; deceivers every one of 

you/ , 

‘Much obliged for your good opinion, Mrs 
Quelch. I hacl no idea Quelch was such a bad 
lot. But so far as I am concerned, the thing’s 
easily tested. Here is the bill for rny bed last 
night at Garlisle. Now, if I was in Carlisle, and 
larking about at Dieppe at the same time, per- 
haps you ’ll kindly explain how I managed it/ 

Mrs Quelch was staggered, but not convinced. 
‘But if— if you were at Carlisle, where is Benja- 
min, and wliat does this telegram mean?’ 

‘Not being a wizard, I really can’t say. But 
concerning Quelch, we shall find him, never fear. 
When did he disappear?’ 

Mrs Quelch told her story, not forgetting the 
mysterious letter. 

‘ I think I see daylight/ said Fhidgate. ‘ The 
pai'ty who has got into that mess is Quelch, and 
being frightened out of his wits, he has given 
my name instead of his own. That’s about the 
size of it r 

‘But Benjamin doesn’t smoke. And how 
should he come to be at Dieppe?’ 

‘Went for a holiday, I suppose. As for smok- 
ing, I shouldn’t have thought he was up to it; but 
with that sat-upon sort of man— begging your 
pardon, Mrs Quelch — ^you never know where 
he may break out. Worms will turn, you know, 
and sometimes they take a wrong turning.’ 

‘But Benjamin would never dare’ 

‘That’vS just it. He daren’t do anything when 
you’ve got your eye on him. When you haven’t, 
perhaps he mi\y, and perhaps he niayn’t. The 
fact is, you hold up his head too tight, and if he 
jibs now and then, you can’t wonder at it.’ 

‘You have a very coarse way of putting things, 
Mr Phulgate. Mr Quelch is not a horse, that 
I am aware of.’ 

‘ We won’t quari’el about the animal, my dear 
madam, bub you may depend upon it my solu- 
tion’s right. A hardened villain, like myself, 
say, would never have got into such a scrape ; 
but Quelch don’t know enough of the world 
to keep himself out of mischief. They’ve got 
him in quod, that’s clear, and the best thing 
i do is to send the coin and get him out 


you can 
again/ 

‘ Send money to those swindling Frenchmen ! 
’Never! If Benjamin is in prison, I will fetch 
him out myself/ 

, ‘You would never risk that di-^eadful sea- 
pas.sage/ exclaimed Mrs Fladgate. ‘And how 
will you manage the language ? You don’t uiicler- 
' atand French/ • ^ 

’ * Oh i I shall do very well,* said the heroic 
■woman, ‘ They won’t talk French to me !^‘ 


P: 


That same night, a female passenger crossed by 
the boat from Newhaven to Dieppe, The pass- 
-age ' was rough, and the passenger was very sea- 
. -'sick/ but she still sat grimly upright, never for 


one moment relaxing her grasp on the handle 
of her silk umbrella. What she went through 
on landing, how she finally obtained her hus- 
band’s release, and what explanations passed 
between the re-united pair, must be left to the 
reader’s imagination, for Mrs Quelch never told 
the story. Twenty-four hours later, a four- 
wheeled cab drew up at the Quelches’ door,, and 
from it descended, first a stately female, and then 
a woe-begone little man in a soft felt hat and a 
rod necktie, both sorely crushed and soiled, with 
a black bag in his hand. ‘ Is there a fire in the 
kitchen?’ asked Mrs Quelch the moment she set 
foot in the house. Being assured that there was, 
she proceeded down the kitchen stairs, Quelch 
meekly following her. ‘Now,’ she said, pointing 
to the black bag. ‘ Those—Things ! ’ Benjamin 
opened the bag,' and tremblingly took out the 
frilled night-dress and the cigars. His wife 
pointed to the fire, and he meekly laid them on 
it. ‘ Now that necktie.’ The necktie followed 
the cigars, ‘And that thing;’ and the hat 
crowned the funeral j)ilc. 

The smell was peculiar, and to the ordinary 
nose disagreeable, but to Mrs Quelch it was as 
the odour of burnt incense. She watched the 
heap as lb smouldered away, and finally dis- 
pensed the embers by a vigorous application of 
the poker. ' 

‘Now, Benjamin/ she ‘ said to her trembling 
spouse, ‘ I forgive you. But if ever again — 
The warning was left unspoken, but it was 
not needed. Benjamin’s one experience has 
more than satisfied his yearning for soft raiment 
and foreign travel, and his hats are taller than 
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Tired with the daily toil for daily bread, 


The spirit slaving for the body’s needs, 

The brain and nerve are dulled, and the heart bleeds 
And breaks with grief of brooding thought unsaid : 
Were we hut born to labour and be fed ? 

To spend our souls in lowly, trivial deeds, 

Mere sordid coin the crown of what succeeds ? 

Ah ! yet press on, thougli with a fainting tread — 


Till Evening ends our work and stills our cries : 

Then w^e may find our lownes.s is our height, 

Our crown, the tasks we wrought with sobbing 
breath ; . 

As common things a sunset glorifies, 

This life, at last, may robe itself in light 
And stand transfigured at the touch of death. 

A, St J. Adcock. 
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EXTKADITIOK 

Many and intricate as are the problems of inter- 
national law, tlie question of Extradition remains 
at once the most important and tlie most familiar. 
The complexity of business transactions and the 
vast extension of credit, coupled with the innlti- 
plicatiori of the means of travel, liave rendered 
the subject one of the greatest importance. The 
historic origin of the practice is to be found in 
the relations of the different provinces of ancient 
Rome. Under the Republic a citizen accused of 
a capital offence might at any time, before judg- 
ment was pronounced, escape the sentence by 
going into voluntary exile ; and certain of the 
allied cities were specified by treaty as inviolable | 
places of refuge ; but under the Empire these , 
cities were absorbed into the inq^erial dominions 
and lost their protective character. As to claims 
of extradition made by the Romans upon inde- 
pendent nations, they seem to have been confined 
to enemies of the State, Thus we find that at 
the end of the war with Antiochns, king of 
Syria, the Romans stipulated for the suri'ender 
of Hannibal, who, liowever, escaped and lied to 
the king of Bithynia, from whom he was also 
demanded, and would have been surrendered had 
he not committed suicide. 

It is a remarkable fact that in the early cases 
in modern history it was always for political 
offences that surrender was claimed, thong] i 
at present it is almost tlie only ground of re- 
fusal But such an offence does not mean a 
crime cominitted from political motives, but one 
committed during a time of civil war or open 
insurrection. The Erench government, in 1880, 
refused to extradite Hartmann, who was sus- 
pected of planning tlie plot against the Czar at 
Moscow, in December 1879. When the Swiss 
government, in November 1890, demanded the 
extradition of one Oastioni, who had shot a 
member of the ministry, the English judges gave 
him the benefit of tliis exce]>tion in the treaty. 
Charles II., as is well known, pursued some of 
the murderers of his father with relentless hate, 


and in 1661 concluded a treaty with Denmark in 
which the latter agreed to deliver up on requisi* 
tion all persons who had been concerned in the 
murder of Charles I. The Btates-general of Hol- 
land surrendered some of the regicides without 
treaty stipulations; but in 1662 they agreed to 
give up any persons excepted from the English 
Act of Indemnity, and all other persons de- 
manded by the English Government. James II. 
put this treaty in foi’ce in demanding the sur- 
render of Burnet, not yet a bisliop, but acting as 
private secretary to the Prince of Orange. He 
describes it very fully in Ins History of his Own 
Time, He states that tlie king’s principal cause 
of anger against him was a report of his intended 
marriage to a wealthy lady at the Hague ; and pro- 
ceedings were set on foot in Scotland. Burnet, 
however, got wind of the matter before news of it 
reached D’Albeville, theiiEiiglish ambas.sador, and 
petitioned fur naturalisation, which was readily 
granted. When the ambassador demanded his 
banishment, Burnet claimed protection of the 
States as a naturalised subject. The demand was 
subsequently repeated in more forcible terms ; 
but the States refused to siiiTeiider him. 

One of the most familiar cases of extradition 
for a political ofl'eiice was that of Napp>er Tandy, 
kiiowui popularly as the liero of The Wearing of 
the Green, Tandy, having made a vain attenipit to 
excite a rebellion in Donegal, set sail for Norway 
and after landing at Bergen, made his way with 
a few companions to Hamburg. The Englisli 
Government peremptorily insisted on the sur- 
render of the refugees as British subjects who 
were in rebellion against their sovereign ; while 
the French Government claimed them as their 
citizens, and threatened Hamburg with the most 
serious eonsecpiences if they were given up. 
After a long and painful hesitation, the Senate, 
in October 1799, finally decided, and surrendered 
Tandy and three of his companions to England. 
The French Directory retaliated by a letter 
declaring war against Hamburg, imposed an 
embargo on its shipping, and threatened • still 
severer measures. The Senate sent a most abject 
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I apology to ]!^apoleoii, descriljing their litter help- 

lessnesB, ■ and the ruin that must liave befallen 
’ ' ■ their town if they liad resisted. Their deputies, 

J ' however, were received with the bitterest re- 

: ' ' proaches ; they were told they liad coinmitted a 

breach of the laws of hospitality ‘wdiich would 
'i.it;-, ' not have taken place among the barbarian hordes 

• of the desert,^ and an act which would be their 

;■' I; : , . * etern al rcproac.*! i J 

y ' ; Prior to the Extradition Act of 1B70 (amended 

' ' i ; in. 1873), which settled the law of England as it 

v; ‘ at present stands, the two most imporbxnt agree- 

' . ments on the subject between this country and 

J.ljj A- foreign powers were those entered into with the 

United Btates in 1842, and with France in the 
'■ ’ following year. In the latter case no exception 

was made of political offences, and the law was 
^ practically inoperative, only one case of surrender 

■ t/iking place in twenty-two years. This state of 

. > thing3,asmightbeexpected,causedgreatdissat- 

' isfaction in France, and was the suliject of much 
diplomatic correspondence. Final h% in 1865 the 
French ambassador gave six months’ notice of 
the termination of the convention of 1843 j hut 
after considerable negotiation, it was prolonged 
for a further period. 

\ Spain has been deemed a safe liaibour of refuge 

; . by many criminals ; but even before the British 

•j'y' . ■ : extradition treaty with that country in 1878, 

pj! affenders had been given up to justice. An extra- 

dition treaty was conchided with Germany in 
‘ ^ - 1872, and with Bussia in 1887. The list of extra- 

'(I:'./ ■ , dition crimes ffxed by the Act of 1870 includes 

murder, nianslaughtiv, forgery, larceny, frauds by 
bankers, and extortion by threats. Dynamiters 
:]:[ ■ who have attempted to wreck property do not get 

■ the benefit of political aims under English law. 

i-il; - In no country, perhaps, does the question of 

oxinidition take sucli an important place as the 
United States. At the fortaation of the Uiiion, 

■' ' the question of the surrender of criminals who 

- tied from one State to another was one of the 

^ ' ditliculties with which the founders of the .Re- 

' ' public had to deal. The proximity of Canada 

. brought the question within the range of national 

. polities ; and it is to the credit of the American 

p judicial bench that its members were equal to 

] r ■ dealing with the difficult questions that arose. 

! ' ' ‘ ^ In the matter of extradition,’ says Sir Edward 

, p ’ Clarke, ‘the American law was until 1870 Ixetter 

i - than ^ that of any country in the world; and the 

y- decisions of the American judges are the bcvst 
^ _ existing expositions of the duty of extradition 

in its relations at once to the judicial rights of 
; . nations and the general interests of the civilisa- 

tion of the world.* The first case in America 
I which bipiight up the question of the sarrender 

' ' a criminal to a foreign power occurred in 1784. | 

' / - lu that year the Chevalier de Longchamps was 

■ indicted at Philadelphia for threatening bodily 

^ ^ ^ ’ harm to M. Marbois, the French Consul-gexierai, I 

' 'Bso for an assault upon him. It appeared 

- ■ , that the Chevalier went to the eonsurs official 

used violent language, and called him 
^ ^ names ; and two days later, in a public place, 

" b > ' struck at him with a stick. He was convicted ; 

; ; ' • and subsequently President Washington informed! 

, ' 1 . the judgiB that the Minister of France demanded 

1' de Longchamps, having appeared in the 

^ uniform of a French officer, should be delivered 
J up to France; to which the judges 2 ’e|)lied that 

'i fe— 
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he could not lawfully be surrendered. The most 
important question of exti’aclition between this 
country and the United States arose in the case 
of Charles Laurence in 1876, the point at issue 
being whether a person extradited for one crime 
' could, after being tried and acquitted, be put 
' on his trial for another offence other than that 
for which he was surrendered, without being 
afforded an opportunity of returning to the 
country by which his surrender was granted. 
Laurence was a Canadian, who sulisequently 
became naturalised in the United States ; and 
having come to England, was demanded, under 
the treaty of 1842, on a charge of forging and 
uttering a certain bond and affidavit. He was 
surrendered ; and on his arrival at New York lie 
was arrested on three waiTants upon three sepa- 
rate indictments, neither being founded upon the 
charges for which lie was extradited. While 
Laurence’s case was pending, a demand was made 
for the extradition of Ezra D. Winslow on a 
charge of forgery in the United States. Lord 
Derby, however, on behalf of the Governuieiit 
of the day, absolutely refiused to surrender him 
until the United States gave an assurance that 
he should not, until he had been restored or had 
an opportunity of returning to Tier Majesty’s 
dominions, be detained or tried in the United 
States for any offence committed prior to his 
siuTeiider, other than the extradition crimes 
proved liy the facts on which the surrender 
would be grounded. 

The case caused great excitement at the time ; 
and so lately as 1886, a Convention was signed 
by Mr Phelps and Lord RoseberVj whicli in one 
of its aiticles provided that a fugitive criminal 
should not be detained or tried for any offence 
committed prior to his surrender other than the 
extradition crime, without having an opporLunity ■ 
of returning to that State which .siiiTendered 
him. An enlargement of the Aslibiirton treaty 
of 1842 was ratified by the American Senate, and 
gazetted in London in 1890, 


THE BURDEN OF ISABEL.^ 

By J. MACLA.U 13 N CoBBA>f, Autlior of Afati/cr of is Futo} 

A Soldier and a Umtleman ; &c. 

CHAPTER XI.--MR BOUGHTr EXPLAINS. 

‘Which way P asked Isabel, when both she and 
Mr Alexander Doughty were on the pavement. 

‘Let us,* said Mr Doughty, turning his bade on 
tbe New North Road, ‘walk in Ibis direction, 
Miss Raynor;’ and he was politely careful to take 
the outer side of the pavement. ‘ This,’ he con- 
tinued, ‘ will be quieter for our purpose.* 

‘But,’ asked Isabel, stopping sliorb. ‘ is it not in 
this direction that you liveP 
‘ It is,* said Mr Doughty, with sj^%mn emphasis. 
‘But you shall hear, if wifi permit me to 
explain and they went on again, ‘Your father 
and myself had rooms some time ago in the house 
of Mrs Acid and Snow, She is an excellent 
wonian, but rather fidgety : and her li<lgets and 
the odour of her Irish twist, brown shag, and 
penny Pickwicks were too much for your father’s 
shattered nerves. It is possible that you do,- not 
know that your fathers nerves urc shattered ; 
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they are not yhattered in exactly tlie way mine 
are, but tliey are shattered.^ 

‘AVill you be so good, Mr Doughty/ said Isabel, 
^as explain to me, as you promised, the char- 
acter of your connection with my father?^ 

She stud that somewhat curtly, and then felt a 
little ashamed of her curtness ; for the forces of 
attraction and repulsion were striving within her : 
she was drawn to think kindly and gratefully of 
Mr Doughty, because— she had understood from 
Mrs Sllow^s words— he had been a faithful friend 
to her father ; and yet, when she looked at the 
shaking Bardolphiaii creature beside her and 
thought of his abject behaviour of the evening 
before, she suspected that he might have had to 
do with her father’s declension, and dislike and 
disgust swayed her for the moment. 

*Your father and myself, Miss Raynor/ said 
Mr Doughty, ‘ are bound together in a friendship of 
considerable standing. A good many years ago 
— indeed, I may say, when you were an infant in 
your mother’s arms — I was your father’s sub.’ 

‘ His what f 

‘His “sub;” which is, I may explain, an 
abbreviation used among men of the Press for 
siih-editor. I was liis sub,’ he repeated, as if he 
enjoyed the word, ‘on The Weekly Balletiv^ and 
we worked together with the extremest harmony ; 
and the harmony arose, I may say, from kindness 
on his side and good-will on my own. I admired 
your father, Miss Raynor. He was a man — and 
lie is,’ said he, half-aside, and as if to some one 
who was likely to deny it — ‘of brilliant abili- 
ties, all of which were squandered in eilitorial 
and journalistic drudgery for an unenlightened : 
public. I Avrote, if you Avill pomiit me to say . 
so, with a pen dipped in common ink’ — — | 

‘And whisky/ thought Isabel, but she refrained 
from hurting Mr Doughty’s feedings b^^ ^saying it. ' 

‘ he,’ continued Mr Douglity, ‘ wrote with 

a pen steeped in a finer liiiid. Moreover, he was 
the best company in the world — at least in the 
Avhole range of Fleet Street ; and for that matter 
he is still ; yes, he is still — occasionally.’ 

‘You mean, I supijose,’ said Isabel bitterly, 
‘when lie is in a coiiditiou in Avliich I Avould nut 
like to .see liim V 

‘Miss Raynor,’ said Mr Douglity weightily, 
and he stopped to add emphasis to his words, 
‘you are under a grave misapprehension. If my 
meaning had been as you have conceived it, I 
should not have alluded to the matter in conver- 
sation with a lady,’ And Mr Doughty walked 
on again. ‘ No/ he continued, ‘ the meaning you 
suggested would apply, perchance, to the miser- 
able individual now walking by your side, but 
it Avould 7iot apply to the chief, I may be — I 
believe I am— good company only when I have 
aeliieA^ed some refreshment ; for instance, I am 
not myself to-niglit, I beg to assure you, but it 
Is not so with the chief. We both have our 
foibles, our weaknesses — our vices, if you will/ 
he added, in a ferocity of criticism of ‘ self and 
friend/ ‘ but, as I ventured to observe a moment 
ago, they are not alike : I have mine ; the chief 
has his.’ 

Up to that point Isabel had held herself in : 
she had hojjed that by patiently listening to 
'Mr Alexander Doughty, she w^ould arrive quickly 
at an understanding of the relations between 
him. and her father, and of the condition in 




wdiich her father was living ; but now, between 
impatience with liis sonorous maunderings and 
a strange acute feeling of jealousy that this man 
— -whonqshe could not but despise, strive as she 
might after a bettei* feeling for him— that this 
man kncAV all about her father, and thought it 
necessary to defend him against the misunder- 
standings of his ignorant daughter, she let 
herself go. 

‘ It is a strange, an unnatural thing,’ she broke 
fortli, ‘that 1 should be gathering all the kncAV- 
ledge i liaA^e of my father from a — a person 
Avliojii I have met in the most casual Avay ’ 

‘And that, you would .say, Miss Raynor,’ 
interrupted Mr Doughty, ‘not under the most 
favourable circumstances.’ 

‘Certainly,’ said she— for she could not spare 
him now — ‘not under the mo.st fa\?oinuble 
circumstance.^. But that I have been ignorant 
of my father, or of his condition, is not my 
fault. It is his own — or yours, who have come 
between us. Wlien he first wrote to me three 
years ago, why did he refuse to see me? Was 
it you that persuaded him to that?’ 

‘I, Miss Eaynor?’ exclaimed Mr Doughty, 
stopping again — this time in the sheerest amaze’* 
luent. ‘ God forbid \ you little know, Mis.s 
Raynor. You totally misunderstand me and 
his hands began to tremble as he clasped them 
on the head of his stick. ‘I would spend my 
last .shilling with your father ; I have silent it 
oftener than once I I would give my last drop 
of blood— such as it is— to .serve him ! J coiuie 
between you? I persuade him not to see Ids 
own dauglitcT— and such a daughter? You 
little know !’ 

‘Forgive me/ said she in an impulse of self- 
reproach when she .saw Ills disti‘e.ss," ‘No doubt 
I have Avrongly accused you. But how can I 
understand if you wdil not explain ? Do not 
tell me any more about my father’s life ; lie 
can tell me that himself ; but tell me, as you 
promised, how you come to be receiving letters 
intended for him, and what you meant by t^uyiiig 
he knew nothing of it V 

‘Mis.s Raynor,’ said Mr Doughty, ‘bear AAdth 
me an instant, and I will tell you succinctly. 
It Avas I that saAV the aiuiouiicerneut in the 
papers of your appointment as mistress in the 
College for Ladies. I showed it to your father, 
and begged Mm, almost on luy knees, to make 
himself known to you ; but he refused absolutc.ly 
to do Ro, for reasons which he thought sufficient, 
but which I ventured to comsidtU' inadequate. 
Your father’s situation wafi at that particular 
moment desperate ; our nude— ahem I — AA^ell, 
Mi.ss Raynor, it wan desperate beyond anything 
you can dream of desperation.’ 

‘Perhaps/ .said Isabel, ‘I CcUi dream moreMii 
accordance with reality than you imagine.’ 

‘ At anyrate, Miss Raynor, to understand jibvr; 
I came to do what I am about to relate to .you.., 
that I did, you must know that I had for years' 
been accustomed to act, if I may be alloAv^d the 
comparison, as jackal to the lion, and that it Inul 
become necessary for me to assume the entire 
control of our joint affairs, your father’s and 
my oAvn, financial and other. I would relate 
to you hoAv that had become necessary, but 
you have signified to me that it Avould not be, 
agreeable.’ ... ~ ’ 
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HOW, please,’ said Isabel; "go on merely 
with your ejcpianatioii.’ 

«yei*y good. Miss Bayuor/ said Mr Doughty. 
‘When we were in a tight place— that is to say, 
when we found ourselves in straitened circiuu- 
stances’ 

"In short, when you were hard up.’ 

— in short, when we were hard up, it was 
I who had to hud relief from uiir eiiibarrassment : 
it devolved upon me to find replenishment for 
the exchequer.’ 

"Do you mean,’ aslced Isabel coldly, "in plain 
words that you have had to keep my father 

" Not at all. Do not misunderstand me, I 
pray, I am not uttering complaint ; I am but 
stating a fact. And I ask you to remember that 
1 Said I was jackal to the lion. It therefore fell 
upon me, when provision for our wants was 
required, to go the round to find occupation for 
the rehned pen of your father, or, failing that, for 
iny own rude quill.’ 

"And if hotii of tliese failed?’ asked Isabel, in 
sure expectation of the answ^er. 

"Then,’ said Mr Doughty, ‘I would try to find 
temporary accommodation from a friend. Both 
these resources failed us at the time I spoke 
of.’ 

"Now I understand completely,’ said Isabel. 
‘The jackal hud one trick — cue resource — more 
than the lion.’ 

"I ventured to suggest to your father’ 

" I understand,’ interruptetl Isabel. " You sug- 
gested to my father that he should apply to me 
for help, and he would not hear of it ; he said 
he was not yet fallen so low as to ask his 
daughter, a girl only beginning life for Ijerself, 
for such help as his weakness or his vrickedness 
would not allow him to provide for liimself. 
Was not that what lie said?’ she demanded 
■ eagerlv,: ;'■■■ 

"Miss Raynoi*,’ said Mr Doughty, ‘you are as 
clever as you arc charming. He spoke luuoli to 
that effect.’ 

* Mr Doughty,’ said Isabel, " I shall be obliged 
to you exceedingly if you will not pay me com- 
pliments. — You, however, had not the .same view 
as my father, your old chief. You therefore 
wrote to me in his name, telling him nothing 
of. it.’ 

* What first made me think of it was that my 
handwriting was not unlike your father’s.’ 

‘And you received from me a certain sum of 
money, which I had sent as to my father.’ 

" And whicii, Miss Raynor,’ said B’lr Doughty, 
‘I religiously expended on your father, and on 
him alone.’ 

" dlj, that is not a point we need discuss. The 
jackal, I suppose, is worthy of his hire.’ 

"Miss Ihiynor,’ said Mr "Doughty with palpable 
emotion— lie hail stopped again and faced hei' 
with his l)and.s clasped on his stick—" you should 
not say that. It is tinwortliy of you to stab 
so oritelly one who has learned to admire your 
,gbnero«.s qualities, even though that one is the 
miserable, broken individiuil before you. You 
should not— you should not, really.’ His lip 
. trembled with emotion, and a tear sprang in Iiis 
- ^y^j whicli he ferociously fiicked away with his 
finger. " II they© is one person in "the worhl 
whom I care for besides the chief, it is yourself, 
upd I expect you to believe me when I "say that 


whenever I have applied to you it has been 
only on your fathers account, and that what- 
ever you have bestowed in answer to my appli- 
cations has been strictly expended on your father 
to the uttermost farthing.’ 

"I believe you,’ said Isabel, impulsively giving 
him lier baud. "Forgive me.’ 

She was so sorry for the pain she had evidently 
given the poor creature, and she so saw liim 
touched with a pathetic dignity, that a new 
revulsion of feeling came upon her in which .she 
could almQ.st have kissed him to assuage the pain 
she had caused. But the trembling and spas- 
modic fervour with which lie gravsped her prof- 
fered hand drove back all such inclination. 

"Are we not nearly there yet?’ she asked, 
going on again. 

"To tell you the simple truth, Miss Raynor,’ 
said Mr Doughty, now less constrained and more 
cheerful, "your father is not in our rooms.’ 

Isabel stopped at once, ‘Where is he, then?’ 
she asked. 

"At this precise moment he is waiting in a 
certain house in a lane off the Ratcliff Highway 
for his bill to be paid.’ 

" Bill ? — for what ? Not — not for drink V asked 
Isabel with a new horror upon lier. 

"No, Miss Raynor, not for drink. That is nut 
the form the chiefts refreshment takes.’ 

‘What is it, then?’ demanded Isabel. ‘Tell 
me the truth. I hope 1 am not afraid or 
ashamed to hear wluit you may have to say.’ 

"Well, Miss Raynor, in a word : the devil that 
has tempted him and brought him to his present 
puss is opium. I have seen its accursed method 
of working — excuse my strong epithet — from its 
initial stage. He began to smoke opium from 
an innocent and laudable motive, nothing less, 
indeed, than to find "" copy ” to be sold for what 
it would bring in the Magazine market to furnish 
forth the exjieiises attendant on your birth. He 
visited an o])ium den of the East End in tlie days 
when both opium dens and the Ea.st End pro- 
jjerly so called were nuicli more dangerous ])]aces 
to enter than they are now. He went there b^^ 
himself, and some time later he piloted no less 
a person than Charles Dickens thithex*. I am 
declaring to you the simple truth. But he did 
not make a luibit of smoking the seductive drug 
until your poor mother’s death. Then he was 
distracted, and could find no comfort in any- 
thing, and forgetfulness only in his opium sleep, 
—My dear Miss Raynor, let the rest be silence.’ 

"Mr Doughty,’ exclaimed Isabel, without a 
moment’s hesitation, "let ns go at once and pay 
his bill and get him out of the dreadful 
place ! ’ 

‘My dear young lady,’ said Mr Doughty, "I 
should say ""agreed” with the utmost alacrity, 
■Were it not that my purse is absolutely empty. 
To say truth,’ added" he, with an attempt to laugh 
which aouxided rusty and unused, ‘I had looked 
forward to a remittance from you to-night to 
releiise ldm.’_ _ " - 

‘Come,’ siiid she iiurriedly. ‘Which way must 
we go ? I have money.’ 

Mr Doughty set Ids face towards the New 
North Road. Isabel swept along the xmvement 
at a pace whicli somewhat taxed Mr Doughty’s 
rheumatic limbs to maintain. 

‘We must take a cab,’ said be. ‘And will 
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it not be best to me to go alone? It is a 
dangermis region for a yonng lady to venture 
into, more par fcicultirly at this time of nigbt/ 

‘ A cab by all means, ^ said Isabel ; Hint I shall 
go with you ; I «am not afraid.’ 

Mt is,’ said he, ‘ for you to ord«ain, Miss Raynor, 
and for me to obey. It must be a foiir-wdieeler 
then.’ . 

They hurried on in silence, till they had passed 
Mrs iVckland Snow’s again, and were^ nearing the 
New North Road. 

‘He goes off, I suppose,’ said Isabel, ‘at inter- 
vals to this place, and remains there till you find 
him and release him ?’ 

‘ Exactly so,’ said Mr Doughty. 

‘How long has he been gone this time P asked 
she. 

‘Three days,’ answered he. 

‘Tlu’ee days I I should have thought that was 
enough to kill a man! Dreadful T Dreadful! 
Let us make haste !’ 

When they reached the New North Road, Mr 
Doughty produced from his waistcoat pocket a 
wdiistle and blew a call, which was speedily 
answered by the appearance of a four-wheeler. 
He opened the door, and wlien Isabel had entered 
the cab he closed it again. 

‘But are you not coming ?’ she asked. 

‘I am coming certainly,’ answered Mr Doughty. 
‘But my place is with the driver on the box.’ 

‘I cannot hear of such, a thing,’ said Isabel. 
‘ You will catch cold : you are not wrapt up.’ 

‘I am <pnte sufFicieutly clothexl, thank you, 
Miss Raynor ; and I would prefer, if you will 
permit me, to sit on the box and smoke a pipe.’ 

Thus it came to pass that Isabel did not hear 
what instructions were given to tlie driver ; and 
they drove away, on and on, through regions to 
her altogether unknown. She remembered, liow- 
ever, tliat Mr Doughty had said that tlie opium 
den was near the Ratcliff Highway, and she was 
familiar enougli with her map of Loudon to know 
the direction they must take. They passed down 
the New North Road ; and presently they left 
the bustle and the glare behind, and rolled 
through darkness and comparative silence, with 
large comfortable-seeming houses on either hand, 
where in the past liad dwelt substantial men 
from the City, whose descendants or successors 
have gone fartlier afield ; over tlie dark and 
gruesome canal witli evil-smelling chemical works 
on the one hand and tall sfjiiare piles of sweet- 
smelling w^ood on the other ; on again through 
the darkness, picked out here and there at wide 
intervals with tall and despondent gas lamps, 
and out again into clamour and bustle, blazing 
gas in shops and gin palaces and flaring naphtlni 
on the stalls ; and then out into what was 
plainly a great thoroughfare and past an impos- 
ing church, withdrawn deep into the shadows at 
the junction of Uvo ways, and looking serenely 
and pityinghv down on the surging tides of human 
life, business and pleasure, sin and soitow, that 
met about its gates ;< on and still on. 

During this progress, with the deafening rattle 
of the wheels and of the slung windows in her 
ears, Isabel passed into a semi-conscious state. She 
knew she was wearing farther and farther east ; 
she saw how different were the scenes she was 
passing through from those to which she was ac- 
eustomed in the neighbourhood of her lodgings, a 


good many miles behind her ; and she wondered. ' 
anew at the vast, the inysterioins London in which 
she dwelt. She was a tolerably leanietl young 
lady, and she was able to compare in her mind 
the great capitals of the world-'-to compare, nt least, 
wluit she had read of those in the past with what 
she knew of this in the ]>resent- aiifl she said to 
herself that, though Rome was great, and Babylon 
Was great, and Nineveh, and Thebes, yet London 
was greater far by reason, not of fine buildings 
and a general impression of magnificence and 
imposing outward show, but of its vastness an<l 
its swarm of men ami women, each in an orderly 
way doing that whicli is right in liis own eyes, 
none daring to make him afraid. The wonder 
of London, she felt, is its iDCople. Then she went 
on to think particularly of her father — a weak 
unit swimming, floating hither and thither in 
this sea of humanity. Now that she wms defi- 
nitely set out to find him, her anxiety concerning 
him and her horror of his situation had changed 
into a kind of gentle romantic expectation. She 
had read of De Qiiincey, Coleridge, and other 
confirmed consumers of opium, and the glamour 
of these names made her father’s fault appear less 
a vice than an amiable and poetic Avcakness. 

She was rudely awakened out of these dreams 
by tlie stoppage of the cab and the appearance of 
Mr Doughty at the door. He said it was neces- 
sary to descend there and to Avalk a little Avay. 
She descended, and walked along the pavement 
by his side— -not without a tremor ox two, for 
dark, foreign, and wild-looking men— browned 
and baked with wind and sun — stared curiously 
at her as she passed. They came to the corner 
of a dark and noisome alley, wdiich they were 
about to turn down, w'hen they were accosted by 
a policeman. He looked hard at Mr Doughty. 

‘Oh,’ said he, ‘it’s yon — is it, sir? Your chief 
dowm there again, I suppose. Is the lady going 
dowui witli you V 

‘ Y’^es, poljoeman,’ said l\Ir Doughty, in his pro- 
foundest tones, ‘tlio lady thinks it necessary to 
go with me : she thinks it absolutely neces- 
sary.’' 

‘ In that case, ma’am— or miss,’ said the police- 
man — ‘I must go down with you— only to see 
that no harm conies to you ; for they ’re a queer 
lot down there,’ 
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Panoramic Photography has been the dream of 
scientific workers with the camera for nigh half 
a century, and therefore to have achieved com- 
plete success in a field of ivork exceedingly diffi- 
cult is indeed to have reached a pinnacle of 
photographic and scientific renown. The inven- 
tion of the ‘ Panorjun ' hy Colonel R. W. Ste%vaH', 
commanding the Royal Engineers of the lYestern 
District, at Devonport, must he classed as one of 
I the most important photographic inventions of , 

I the age, and as being in advance of anything of 
j its kind up to the present. When the gallant 
officer took up the question, he entered upon 
the work with a knowledge of the difficulfcie.s 
which surrounded it— and, indeed, im he pro- 
ceeded these became even more marked — but 
determined to proceed and succeed. As may be 
supposed, he had to hi%^ent,. discard, and rein- , 
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veiitj throwing o\^cr ideas wliicli had seemed tu 
be ia theory exactly what were necessary, bnt 
whieb failed when curried out, A\ud so model 
after model was made and set aside. But the 
inventor was on the right track, and at last caine 
to a point, and the adoption of a principle wliich 
would accomplish the end sought for. 

At this juncture Colonel Stewart met Mr W. 
Gage Tweedy of Plymouth, who had, it appeared, 
been also considering the subject, and who had 
published a valuable contribution to the quevstioii 
in 1863. Tlie correct principle was secured in 
the camera which , Colonel Stewart had designed 
when he met Mr Tweedy, and that gentleman’s 
clever mechanical skill has enabled the two 
to produce an instrument wliich it may be said 
is practically |)erfect It is at once an in- 
strument of great delicacy of action, but at the 
same time of simplicity of working, ancV its results 
are always the same. As this will meet the 
view of many who are interested in photographic- 
work, but who lay no claim to being scientists, 
it nia 3 !^ be stated that the results are brought 
about by means of a camera of exceedingly mode- 
rate dimensions — much smaller than ^vould be 
necessary for the production of views in the 
ordinary way — pivoted at a centi’al point, and 
standing on a tripod head, in appearance much 
after the usual manner. Within tlie camera is 
clockwork meclianisrn ivorked by a spring, tliis 
being wound up from time to time. Tlie gear 
being set in motion, a roller begins automatically 
to . wind upon it the sensitised celluloid dim 
which is contained upon another roller, a pres- 
sure roller keeping it taut and hearing upon 
another roller. This last roller is what actually 
secures the action of the camera, as a sliaft from 
it passes through the bottom of the camera, and 
has at its lower end a pulley, around which pass 
two turns of a band of silk which revolves the 
stand to which the camera is «attaclied, and, 
of course, the camera itself. While the sensi- 
tised film is being unrolled, and the camera is, 
as it were, also unrolling the view upon the 
him, the motion being exactly at the same rate, 
the picture falls upon the film as though it 
were still 

It will thus be seen tliat the action of unrolling 
the dim is the source of the motion of the camera. 
The idea is clever, and the execution is perfect 
and accurate. The focus is a fixed one, tliuugh 
it would be possible to arrange for the use of 
lenses of varying fed, and, of 'course, of change 
uf speed in the movement of the camera itself. 

The arrangements whereby exposure is made 
are as clever and complete as are the points 
already referred to. The camera being ready 
and wound up, it k carefully levelled —by a level 
nttaclied-~-and directed .to the point from which 
a start is to be nmde. It ia set in motion by a 
.■'pneumatic release, this allowing a % to rotate 
at a determined speed, aiTangod by the operator, 
.controlling the unrolling of tlie film and the 
speed of the camera. The photographic image 
impinges upon tlie film through a Y-shaped 
aperture, answering to the usual diaphragm of 
a' camera, and gives the required relative ex- 
■ po&ure to foreground and to sky. This aperture 
; eah .he .Yiirn^^ in and shape, and can 
•arranged 4n .eombhmtion with the speed oF the 
cmneru to practicallj' obtain an instantaneous 


eifect. The rotation of the camera can be stopped 
at the completion of the circle, or at any point 
within it that may be desired ; or, as it may be 
put ill the terse words of the inventor, ‘it will 
gratify the photographer’s wants, wliether these 
be confined to the limits of the twish pump 
or embrace a full sweep of the hori^^on.’ 

I Of course, so complete and beautiful an in stru- 
I inent could hardly have been secured but for tlie 
aid of such a flexible and transparent material 
I as celluloid. The earlier attempts of inventors 
I were directed to the production of pictures upon 
I curved and flat plate.?. In 1845, Martens, an 
; engraver of Paris, sought to secure such pictures 
' by the bending of a Daguerreotype plate into 
a cylindrical curve, A lens placed oppo.site to 
the centre of the cuiwe deposited the photo- 
graphic image, through a slit, upon the plate ; and 
a considerable measure of success followed these 
efforts. Some nine years later he used a modifi^ 
cation of his first invention, wdth flat plates. 
Gavel] a, in 1848, in ParisS, created considerable 
stir by the exhibition of panoramic pictures 
viewed through a lens. He appears to be con- 
sidered the first %vho had gone into the matter 
in a thoroughly scientific manner. As an oilicer 
of Engineers he probably approached the ques- 
tion until , a view to its use in connection with 
military surveying; and he patented the idea in 
, England in 1867, proposing to use paper as the 
! flexible material for the photographic image. 
But after Gavella in 1848, Henry Box Talbot in 
1849 may be said to have gone forward by pro- 
posing to use coated paper for ‘ panoramic views 
of scenery which were luodiiced iq^oii a curved 
surface by the movement of the object glass of 
the camera.’ In 1857, Burnett, an English worker, 
proposed modifying a roller slide for paper so 
as Ho take a view all round in one piece.’ In 
the same year Boss, of New York, proposed to 
I take the complete circle in three flat plates of 
' one hundred and twenty degrees each. 

I One of the mo.st interesting efforts in the pro- 
blem of panorcamic pliotograpiiy was Dr Clieval- 
lier’s plane table, submitted to the Societe d’En- 
couragement, of Paris, in 1858. In this case the 
jneture passing through the lens was deflected 
upon a plane table. Each sector of the plate 
could be impressed with the photographic image, 
it does not appear that the apparatus came into 
practical use. 

The Pantascopic camera of Johnson, patented 
in 1864, appears to be the eaniei'a described by 
Mr Tweedy of Plymouth in 1863. It was df> 
signed upon the revolving principle, and so far 
as it went pi’oduced very excellent results. 

Several workers were considering the matter 
and inventing between 1864 and 1884, when the 
Gylindrograph of Moessard was invented. It was 
.somewhat similar in ty pe to Martens’s instrument, 
the lens being pivoted in the centre, and a flexible 
celluloid film in a dark slide being used for 
the production of' the photogiaphic image. It is 
necessarily a large instrument a.s compared with 
, that of Colonel Stewart. And though its work" ; 
is good, yet it is costly, for a recently constructed > 
, instrument, made for the CaiiadiaiFPaeifie 
way, cost one hundred pounds or more, ' and. , 
was of very considerable weight and si£e . This 
camera took pictures of a length, forty-five 
inches by eighteen, though we oeMeve less than 
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one liundred and eighty degrees were conipi'e- 
h ended. 

Immediately preceding the ‘ Paiioram,’ the 
‘Oyclograj)]n?/ of Damoiseau may be said to 
have been the latest step in panoramic cameras. 
It is used with a film which unrolls auto- 
matically, but is somewhat heavy and unwiehly, 
as well as rather complicated in action for general 
working. 

Erom our resume of the work of inventors, it 
'will be seen tliat great scientific knowledge has 
been brought to bear upon the subject, and it is 
perhaps on its scientific side that the * Panoram ’ 
wdll be most useful. In connection with survey- 
ing, and especially in mountainous and inacces- 
sible regions, it is believed that tlie instrument 
will be immensely valuable because of its perfect 
wmrk. Those whose knowledge enables them 
to judge will readily see that there is a very 
large neld for the use of such a camera ; indeed, 
we believe the Eoyal Geograpliical Society is 
likely to take it up. Already, thuugli it may be 
said to have been but just completed, the fame of 
the instiaimeiit is growing ; and in Germany it 
has created a strong impression in scientific mili- 
tary circles. In other parts of the world also, a 
keen interest has been awakened. It is patented 
in all the principal countries of the world. 

Though devised for such ambitious work as 
that to which it may particularly be devoted, yet 
it cannot but be admitted to be a triumph of 
simplicity, for its mechanism has iiotbing of a 
cumbrous character about it, and it does its work 
directly. Several pictures eight inches wide by 
sixty inches long can be secured in a camera 
which weighs under four pounds, and the worker 
who has hitherto been content to do quarter-pilate 
work may now make more ambitious attempts, 
and not be more heavily laden than he has 
hitherto been. As the inventors have also devised 
means by which these panoramic negatives shall 
produce pictures to be thrown upon a screen, 
one may confidently expect much instruction and 
entertainment for the general public, as these 
pictures are displayed. And so science may be 
promoted while those not scientifically inclined 
may be benefited. 


BY ACCIDENT. 

By H. F. Abell. 

IN FOUR CHAPTIiRS.— CHAP. L 

Every Thursday Mr BicharJ Marsden dined 
with his uncle Christopher at the palatial resi- 
dence of tiie latter in Portland Place. Every 
Thursday uncle and nephew disagreed and parted 
in high dudgeon with each other— an odd state 
of affairs, and the more so because the eccentric 
old bachelor loved his handsome young nephew 
very dearly, and the feeling was "warmly recip- 
rocated, The disagreement was always on the 
same point — the fixed, and, from the avuncular 
point of view, unaccountable, determination of the 
young man not to take unto himself as wife the 
young woman who had been selected by his uncle 
as most eligiVde for that position. The discussion 
came up at odd times— sometimes during dessert, 
sometimes when unde and nephew were having 
, their final smoke together, but it never failed 
■ JiO come up. 


Old M’r Christopher Marsden, although a 
baclielor, loved the society of the fair sex, and 
at liis \veekly dinners almost as regular a guest 
as Dick Marsden was Marian Akliurst For 
this young lady old Mr M.ai'sden had a respect 
which almost amounted to worship. She was 
a nursiug * sister,’ the daughter of one of Mr 
Clu'istupher’s oldest Mends, and having been 
left an orphan at an early age, laid Ijcen "obliged 
to turn to and figbt her own battle in life. 
Strangely enough, lier first pi'ore.ssioiial visit 
wuis iu Porthind Place j and it was aa nurse by 
Mr Christi-ipher’s bedside during a long and 
tiying illness that she had impre.ssed herself 
upon his luind a.s being the very wife for Ids 
nephew, his only relation in tlie world. Bhe 
was a brown-haired, hrown-eyed girl of two or 
three and twenty, with a kind, smiling face and 
a gentle manner, which familiarity with liumaii 
suifering had not roughened ; and although she 
was imfashionabie enough to call herself Marian 
Akhurst instead of Sister Beata or Sister Latdi- 
ryma, her name was already a household W’ord 
in the mouths of those W'hose business lay in the 
alleviation of human suffering. 

Every Thursday evening at dessert Mr Christo- 
pher urged upon his nephew the advisability, 
nay, tbe necessity, of his marrying Marian 
Akhurst. *^1 cannot conceive,’ lie would say, 
Glow you can be such a blind fool as to throw 
away the chance of marrying such a girl. The 
girl loves you ; I am sure of that ; and as to the 
question of £ s. d. — why, you may leave that 
to me.’ 

Tlie young man’s answer wais iii\'ariable : * I 
cannot.’ 

*You cannot 1’ the old gentleman would retort. 
‘YTiat on earth do yon meani You’re young; 
you’re unfettered; }a:m’ve good — nay, splendid 
prospects. The girl’s a lady, and yet you bleat 
out "‘I cannot I” Have you asked her? — Ko, 
Have you sounded her? — No. I’m an old 
bachelor because I ne’i'er happened to meet tbe 
girl who would suit me. IhU you I Pooh I It 
disgusts and annoys me !’ 

The young man bore the reproaches quietly ; 
he never fiared ii]> and made impatient replies 
he never argued ; he simply said : ‘ I cannot.’ 

This imperturbability angered the old gentle- 
man far more than retort or discussion would 
have done, and in his determination not to com- 
prehend it, lie overlooked tlie po.ssibility of the 
young man’s having a very sufiicient reason for 
his invariable ‘ 1 cannot.’ 

Poor fellow I He hud. Marian Akluirst was 
to him his good angel on earth ; he loved her 
passionately and devotedly. He would have shed 
iiis heart’s blood, or would have gone to tlie 
uttermost parts of tlie earth, to serve hei% He 
i knew that she loved him ; and yet he was forced 
j to treat her as an oi-dinary acquaintance, and ' 
dared not say that which his sorrowing heart 
often urged him to say. , . . , . ■ 

And she knew that the handsome young Jnan : 
with the splendid prospects had a sorrow which 
could be healed by no earthly skill, and that for 
acting in direct opposition to his longings ho had ’ 
sufficient reason. • • ■ ■ • ■ ■ 

Upon one Thursday! eveuiiig the disagreement ' 
between uncle and n^iphew was so marked that, 
as no ladies wei'e of the party, and the young 
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man foresaw that the unpleasantness would be 
continued until liis usual hour for taking his 
leave, be pleaded indisposition, and went away 
early. He walked to liegent’s Circus, and took 
an eastward-houiid omuibus. At the Bank he 
alighted, and pas,sing along Throgmorton Street, 
followed Bishopsgate Street until he reached a 
many 'lighted edihce upon the fagade of which 
appeared in gas letters the legend ^Arcadia Music 
lialL^ He did not enter, hut sauntered up and 
down the crow<led pavement with his weekly 
cigar in his mouth until the clocks struck ten, 
when he turned down a narrow side-lane, and 
1 waited at a door illuminated by a feeble lamp, 
around which were lounging half-anlozen youtlis 
of the usual East End type. Every now and 
then people passed out at the door. Wlien they 
were men, the youths took no notice. When 
I they were women, the youths stopped their loud 
I chaff and mirth and assumed the airs of gallants, 

I just as they had seen more gilded youtlis do at 
I the stage doors of similar establiahmeuts farther 
j..west 

i Presently a tall girl wrapped in an ulster came 
' to the door. The ^mutlis nudged each other, and 
the name * Stunning Gipsy Jane’ passed from 
mouth to mouth. Dick Marsden approached her, 
took the paper parcel from her hand, offered her 
Ilk arm, and walked away with her—with his 
wife. They walked in silence for some minutes. 

, Then Dick said : ‘ Well, Leah, how did the new 
! song go off P 

‘ What? <lo you mean “Caught him on the ’op?” 
— Oh, very well Three encores and a bouquet. 
But the chorus wants spice, and I’ll have to 
have it. If you won’t write for the people, tlie 
people won’t have anything to say to me. It’s 
all jolly fine to be a gentleman, and to say you 
won’t. w- What is it? Pollute your pen witli 
spice ? But if I ’m to keep my engagement at the 
Arcadia I must sing spice, and that’s all about 
it.’ 

Dick made no reply. They went on together 
in the rain and fog of the November night until 
they reached Leadeuliall Street j here they turned 
down, and after proceeding some distance, they 
entered a narrow, ]atnple.ss alley, and stopped 
at the door of one of those grimy little old 
London City houses whicli defy, with nnaccouiit- 
able pertinacity, the sweeping operations of the 
modern edile. 

Dick entered with a latchkey, and one step 
took them into a .shabby little room filled with 
a fog of strong tobacco smoke. The author of 
this was a tall, ];)iowerful man witli a bad, liand- 
some face, on which was stamped gip.sy as plain 
as could be. He was lying at full length on 
a decayed sofa, a clay pipe in his mouth, and 
a tumbler of hot mixture at his elbow. 

‘ Hullo P said Dick, ‘you’re here, are you?’ 

‘ Yeis, Pm here/^ growled the man. ‘I suppose 
you don’t object to your wife’s father being 
here ?’ 

' ‘ Precious little good objecting,’ said Dick. 

' ‘ What do you wantf 

’ ‘Just to keep an eye on you, that’s all,’ replied 
thb man, ‘ I snppo.se you ’ve been havin’ a blow** 
out In Portland Place. Did* you get anything 
put of the, “ old geeser if/, - / 


‘Why, your precious uncle. Dkl he come 
down with the dollars?’ 

‘Of course not. "Why should he V 
‘Wliy should he?’ repeated the man almo.st 
fiercely, as he got up from the sofa — ‘wliy 
shouldn’t he? That’s the tip. Look here, Mr 
Mar.sdcn. I reckon it’s about time we came to 
some understanding.’ 

‘ All right I We ’ll see to that,’ said Dick, 
who perceived his fatherdn-law to be in an 
aggressive mood. ‘Suppose you go home and 
leave me to my— my home.’ 

Home ? Home, indeed ! Well worthy of the 
accent of disgust and de.spair whicli the young man 
I threw into hi.s pronunciation of the word. 

' ‘Not till I have an understanding,’ was the 
reply. 

‘Yes, yes ; go away, father/ .said Mrs Marsden, 
wlio was trying to toast a bloater at the lialf- 
expired fire. She had taken off’ her hat and ulster, 
and was revealed as a tall, fine young woman, 
with a true Romany face, which in itself was 
strikingly handsome, but upon which tlie tale 
of her wretched life as a low-class music liall 
singer was being rapidly told, ‘Go home. I’ll 
see about it.’ 

‘Not you. You’re a fool, and he’s a knave. 
Thought it waft a fine thing to marry a gentle- 
man, you did. Talked about your brougham 
' and your villa on the Thames, and all the re.st 
of it ; and what’s it all amount to? That you ’ve 
gone and inai'iied a gentleman who ha.s to write 
for his hread-aiKbbutter ; who can’t afford to 
keep you as the poorest tradesman in the parish 
keep.s his wife, altliougli he has a rich uncle, 
and do go agnzzling in Portland Place every 
Thursday. Strikes me if I was to go to Portlanil 
Place and say who I wa.s, there ’d be something 
done ; it do.’ 

Dick Marsden took some rousing, but, like 
most men (jf the kind, when roused, meant what 
lie said and did what he threatened. ‘ Are you 
going away?’ lie asked quietly. 

I Hi.s wife’s father reseated liimself on tlie sofa 
i by way of reply. i 

' ‘I think, Mr Hearn, you had better go/ said i 
Dick, very quietly-~so quietly, that a gentleman ; 
would have understood him to mean what lie ' 
said. ■ j 

‘S’po.se I don’t choose to leave my child’s i 
house/ said Hearn, ' 

‘Your cliild’s house] My house, you mean/ | 
replied Dick, i 

‘Do you pay all the rent for it? Did your i 
money buy this whisky? Haven’t you never | 
borrowed money of her hard earnings? Your | 
house 1’’ sneered the gip.sy. 

Tlie words went hoaie ; for Dick knew very 
well that for singing comic songs at the Arcadia 
his wife could get as much in a month as he 
could make in three out of his work for the 
Remupjiero and other journals.’ 

‘Besides/ continued Hearn, ‘I’m short o’ : 

. ‘ Well, I can’t help you/ said Dick. ’ , ‘ | 

‘Then what’s the use of going to dine’ ! 

began Hearn, but wa.s interrupted *by Dick, whoso ' 
■hippdrwas'mj).::: ^ 

‘My hou.se or not/ he said, ‘it’s my home, and 
I want you out of it Gomel’ - ’ ' - ' 

The big man did not stir. Dipk, although not 
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SO largely built, had not been through tlie athletic 
training of a public school for nothing ; and if his 
misenible life was telling, its tale on his appear- 
ance, on hi.s muscles and wind, he Avas still a 
formidable antagonist for a blotitcd, laxy, dissi- 
pated man, no matter of what size. So he quietly 
lifted XFr Hearn up by the collar of his coat, 
despite his struggles, until he was on his feet, 
and then ran him along to the door, shot him 
out into the lane, and slammed the door in his i 
face, all in less than a couple of minutes. ‘I'll | 
serve him like that every time he comes here in i 
that condition,' said Dick, lighting his pipe, 
‘It’s becoming intolerable. W^lien I married 
you, I didn’t bargain for your father.’ 

‘ And as little did I think when I married you,’ 
retorted the girl fiercely between the mouthfuls 
of her bloater, ‘what I was doing. When you 
came sniggering and smiling about me, and called 
me your gipsy queen, and swore you couldn’t 
sleep for thinking of me ’ 

* I was a young foo],' put in Dick. 

‘I thought I was in for a good thing. I had 
lots of other offers of marriage ; but you had the 
gift of the gab, and’ — — 

* Why, you made me marry you 1 ’ interposed 
her husband. ‘You threatened me with an 
action if I didn’t. I never said I was rich, or | 
ever should be rich.’ 

‘No; but I knew you would be,’ said the 
girl. 

‘Yes; that’s the wdioie thing in a nutshell,’ 
said Dick. ‘Money! money! money! You’ve 
had all I ever had, and you get it now, and how 
it goes I don’t know.’ 

‘ \Yel1, I owe a lot now,’ said the girl. 

‘ Owe money ! What fori’ 

Cards.’ , ■ ^ ^ ■ ■ 

‘ You owe money for caixls ! Shameful ! AVho 
do you play with V 

‘The other girls at the hall and their friends 
sometimes. With father’s friends sometimes. 
He ’s hard hit too ; that ’s wliy he ’s so down 
to-night.’ 

‘Yerj’^ pretty indeed ! And you expect me 
to pay your dirty card-sharping friends what 
you owe theiul Wlij^, if I had the money, I 
wouldn’t pay it. Andf pray, whut are you going 
to do V 

‘ I don’t know. I’ve thought of going to your 
uncle and of telling him everything; that’s what 
father wants to do.’ 

‘ Then it would be the very worst day’s work 
you ever did in your life. My uncle knows and 
suspects nothing of my marriage. If he had the 
faintest idea that I was married, and married j 
to a music heall singer, I think it w’ould kill 
'vhim.’ ■ , . ■ ■ 

‘ All the better for us,’ remarked the hardened, 
desperate girl. 

‘I’m ashamed of you,’ said her liusband. ‘It 
would kill him, but not before he had deprived 
me of every penny he would have left me. Not 
that I care for his money ; it won’t bring happi- 
ness, and I have no debts ; but I wouldn’t do the 
dear old ntan such harm*’ 

; ‘Dear old fiddlestick!’ said Leah contemptu- 
ously; ‘as if an old bachelor like him didn’t 
know a trick or two. Didn’t you say he was 
going to the south of France soon V 

* Yes ; he goes on Monday ; and as I ’m going 
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to see him off, I shan’t be home till later than 
iisnal.’ 

‘And he’ll be away for the rest of the 
winter 1’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘And that great lovely Iioiuse shut up because 
there’s nobody but fat,' lazy servants to live in 
it, and we’re obliged to pig it in two miserable 
roonus in a back lane! Oh, how I wish I was 
rich!’ 

‘If you were rich to-morrow, you’d be a pauper 
before your next birihdny ’ said her husband 
bitterly. 

Leah made no reply, but sat close in to the 
poor fire, her face darkened by a pensive frown 
which was almost terrible, one hand supporting 
her chin, the other clutching the arm of the chair 
until the knuckles stood out like knohs of ivory. 
For almost an hour she remained thus motionless. 
\Vhcn she turned round, her husband wa.s fast 
asleep on the sofa. She rose noiselessly, put on 
her hat and ulster, paused at the door for a 
moment, as if agitated by a doubt, and then went 
out into the darkness. 

Dick was a soiiud sleeper despite his woes, and 
often preferred to pass the night on the sofa to 
sleeping in the stuffy garret up-stairs ; so that 
if he awoke and niissetl her, he would hut think 
, that she had gone up to bed, and would just turn 
I over and continue his sleep). 

ABOUT THE DATRA SANIEH. 

That portion of the British public which is 
interested in our relations with EgypL there- 
fore also in the question of ‘ Oonversiou,’ which 
has been a bone of contention between our 
Government and that of France, will have often 
noticed in the newspapers the words ‘Daira 
Sanieli;’ but it is to he presumed that only 
capitalists concerned directly with Egyptian 
funds, who are not a very niiinorous class, will 
in general know what they mean. It is our 
purpose to explain in a sentence or tw^o their 
signification, and then to describe, from pjersonal 
observation, some of the features of one of the 
great establishments of this institution. 

The Daira Saiiieh is a financial organisation 
w^bich was originated in 18fit5 by the Khedive 
Ismail with the object of monopolising the sugar 
production of Egypt for his personal profit. It 
was founded upon loan capital, wliich at first 
j accumulated rapidly, but latterly its increase was 
slow^ At one time it was believed to amount to 
nearly eight millions and three-quarters sterling. 
The institution is under the direction of three 
comptrollers — one English, one French, and one 
native. It has sixteen factories, and hundreds of. 
miles of narrow-gauge railway. It employs dur- 
ing the harvest season about fifteen thousand men 
ill labours connected with the factories j and in- 
directly gives employment to a much larger num- 
ber of men, women, and children in the cutting 
of the sugar-cane and its transportation to the 
mills. Tile liigher officials are inspectors, superin- 
tending engineers, contractors for fellah labour, , 
and mafetishes; these last, being the buyers of 
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the cane from the growers. The contj'actors and 
mafefcishes are Turks and Egyptians ; the inspec> 
tors and engineers French, with a few English 
and Scotch. The land on which the cane is 
grown belongs chielly if not entirely to the Khe- 
dive's domain ; the growers hire it under stringent 
conditions of keeping it fallow every third year, 
for the sake of recuperation. As the cane is cut 
at times which are practically fi.ved by the ma- 
fetisues, and is sold to the fiaira Sanieli at its 
own price, no private mills being allowed, the 
growers are at the niercy of the comptrollers. 
But the conditions of purchase appear to be 
reasonable ; and growers who, through favour or 
bribery of the mafetishes, are able to get their 
cane to the mills before it spoils, make excellent 
profits. 

The establishment here referred to is that at 
Eakslieesha, eighty-five miles up the river from 
Cairo. Except where there are temples or other 
remains of antiquity, the towns and villages on 
the Nile in Middle and Upper Egypt are re- 
markably similar in aspect. Over all during the 
clay there is ordinarily the same translucent sky 
of a blue which may be at one time of a cobalt, 
at another of an indigo shade, but which is never 
of that milky line which in the north we are 
accustomed to call sky-blue. The line of num- 
mulitic limestone cliffs of yellowish white on the 
Arabian bank glaring iu the sun till they are 
painful to look at j the xiver^ yellow, green, or 
glittering colourless according to tlie point of view; 
the shapeless mud hovels, with here and there a 
white- washed, superior house or domed inos(pie 
or Coptic church ; the clumps of palms over 
every considerable group of dwellings ; the river- 
banks in the later months of the summer not 
much raised above the brimming river, but in 
the spring and winter sti’etehing as long, steep 
shelves of drying mud — in these features it is 
needless to say Bakslieesha has nothing distinc- 
tive. In the town itself there are the usual 
adjuncts of towns on the Nile : an 02 :)eu space, 
dotted with vaults, where, as is customary in 
market is held on >Saturclays — a nnuhet 
which indicates too plainly that tlm j^casantry of 
one of the most fertile countries in the world 
are among the most impoverished of mankind. 
The arched brickwork of the old disused vaults 
has in many cases fallen in, and you liuve to 
pick your way gingerly and avoid .stepping back- 
wards, lest you should find yourself dropping 
suddenly into a bole. Twelve piastres (half-a- 
crown) would buy the whole stock of any of the 
dealers present. A small heap of beans, a small 
heap of oranges, a do;5en pocket mirrors such as 
are sold iu England at a penny each, a handful of 
nails, a few of the iron plates which are used for 
shoeing donkeys, are the usual capital of these 
rural ^Eothschikls of Egypt Such a merely 
material thing as quantity of goods, however, h 
. of , little consequence if only the god Mammon 
be present and active. 

As we leave the market and make our way 
towards the siigar factory, we see in the fields 
.women who have brought food to their husbands, 
•and are kissing timir hands reverently before 
pteenting it. Fartlier on k a woman seated on 
the: ground churning, by pulling a string attached' 
a goatskin, .suspended from a beam composed of 
, rlh^ ol the palm-leaf, and contatning the milk. 


Here is a groiqi of children, boys and girls 
together, paddling in the watei* of a conduit which 
runs from tlie factory to the Bahr J ussid’, the 
canal which about this place leaves the Kile and 
conveys fertility to the Favum. The fellaheen 
as they work in the fields are suiwounded by 
innumerable birds, chiefly pigeons^ ; crows of a 
bluisli-gray plumage, with the wings and tail 
bordered with a strqie of dark blue ; ami most 
beautiful of all, tbe graceful white ibis, so 
called, moi’e elegant than even the swan, though, 
of course, as being a lieron, altogether difierent, 
Egypt is the paradise of birds. 

The sugar factory at Baksheeslia is a large 
squai'e mass of building's, in which tbe materials 
of the structure of the second great London 
Exhibition are again turned to account, and is 
not unpicturesque to look at of an evening, when 
several hundreds of Arabs are sitting round it 
in circles waiting for tbeir turn of nocturnal 
duty. About fifteen hundred men and boys 
are employed during tbe season of harvesting 
and boiling, which lusts from December ‘ to 
March. Tiie railways bringing innumerable 
trucks of cane ; the travelling rods which 
convey the cane to the four huge sets of steel 
rollers, each set driven by a large lowq^ressiire 
vSteam-engine of the old beam ty^ie ; the fresh 
juice rolling from each set iu a little brook ; 
the engines puuqnng this juice into the twenty 
or thirty vast caldrons, wliere it is boiled by 
steam at a high pressure ; the puin 2 )ing of it 
thence into the defecators, where it is psirtly 
purified by being filtered through animal char- 
coal ; the subsequent treatment in the vacuum 
pans, in the forms and the tanks, and in the 
centrifugal machines— all these matters of detail, 
though interesting to observe, may be omitted 
here, as not being difierent from those in sugar 
mills generally. 

The character and aptitudes of the Egyjitian 
workman are a subject of much interest. Gener- 
ally, his physical development is inaguificent. 
In race he is not absolutely homogeneous, but 
die |iredominant tyj)e of features reminds one 
of tbe Mongolian more than any other ; but his 
eyes are by no means oblique. His head is broad 
and low, and relatively .small ; his face is round, 
and his forehead depressed; but in his body he 
is often a Hercules, a Mercury, an Apollo ; and if 
modern sculptors would get fellaheen for models, 
tliey might rival Phidias. But mentally the Egyj)- 
tian peasant is anything but a Greek, " He is slow 
of 2 )erception, and cannot be trusted to act on bis 
own judgment or to work without superintend- 
ence. An accident wliieh happened one evening 
at the works illustrates this and other features 
of his character. An overlooker of the youths 
who work at the centrifugal machines let fall 
a key through a slit in the boarded fioor. He 
opened a trap-door and sent down a youth to 
got the key. The youth, overpowered by the 
carbonic acid gas which accumulates in,- such 
places, fell and could not rise again. The over- 
looker sent down another youth with the!, same 
result, and then went down himself, and died 
like Ids predecessors. This all happened in a 
minute or two. Here was a chamber .of- d'e^th 
which w^ould have suited Kemmler. .. The English 
superintending engineer was absent At the time '; 
a panic seized the workmen, and . serious disaster 
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was only prevented by his opportune return. 
His presence of mind soon restored order ; but 
the night was made hideous by the unearthly 
wliooping of a troop of women led by the over- 
looker’s widow, who found an additional vent 
for their grief by attacking and breaking a con- 
siderable number of the windows of the building. 
The gas was shut off ; but the bodies liacl to 
lie as they fell, in compliance with tlie law, till 
tlmy could be inspected by a doctor next day. 
AVIieii they were buried, no relations came to 
testify respect for the yoiitlis, from the mistaken 
fear of being held responsible for their deaths. 
The widow and children tliree days afterwards 
found refuge in tbe house, or hovel, of another 
workman, the widow, according to Mohamme- 
dan custom, accepting the position of additional 
wife. 

An Egyptian sugar factory is not a place to 
increase one’s appetite for sugar. The floors in 
many parts, but especially near the centrifugal 
machines, are allowed to get coated with a 
mixture of treacle and dirt. The workmen 
trample this mixture continually with their 
nake<,l, unwashed feet, and then carry the 
whitened sugar from the machines into the 
wcigliing chamber, where it is piled in lieaps ; 
and they are not scrupulous to avoid walking 
over these lieaps, but inevitably deposit there 
some of the slime from their feet. It is better 
for the imagination not to conceive the history of 
.sugar from the cutting of the cane to the mouth 
of the consumer. An Egyptian sugar factory is 
not only in itself a busy place, the woi’k going 
on day and night, but is the centre of a great 
system, of far-stretching ramifications of activity. 
Kail ways run first to the drying-grounds for tlie 
megass — sometimes called the ‘ massasli this 
being the hard fibre of the cane, which having 
liad the juice crushed out, is spread in the sun 
till it becomes combustible by the evapoivation 
of its remaining moisture. A megass field is 
like a hay field, only vast in size, with white 
crushed cane spread out instead of hay, and 
hundreds of half-nuked olive-skinned fellaheen 
as labourers. The engines and trucks rush about 
incessantly, for at Bak.shees]ui there are sixteen 
separate steam-boilers adapted fur burning fuel 
of large bulk and rapid coiiibii.stioii, and eacli 
of the sixteen furnaces occupies tliree men night 
and day in feeding it. This crowd of men, fetch- 
ing, carrying, sliouting, and cheerfully busy, forms 
an animated and not unpleasant spectacle. But 
the fields where the cane is cut are perhaps even 
more lively. A row of men nearly naked, armed 
with short, stout, heavy knives, lop off the canes 
close to the earth, which grow at a distance of 
from two to six inches from one another. Thi.s 
space is determined by the distance fi*oin one 
another of ring.s in former canes which luive been 
used for planting, this planting having been done 
by placing canes horizontally upon the ground. 
Each ring sends a root into the soil, and from 
each root springs a cane. If tlie rings are clu.se, 
the new canes have little room, and they grow 
thin and .spindle up to a great height, sometime.^ 
as much as twelve feet. If the rings of the 
cune,s which were used for planting were far 
iipart, the new canes are stout and short, and 
the joints are consequently close. 

.Behind the cutters stimds a row of binders ; 
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, these bind about twenty cane.s togethiu* ; and the 
laindles are carried on the heads of woirieij, youtlis, 
and girls to the nearest railway truck, wliere they 
ai’e packed and sent to the mills. Among these 
workers are generally a few over.seens with stick.s, 
with which they belabour the idlers ; but in 
oi’der that no laggard may ('.scape, they err on 
the side of severity. It i.s to a European a 
singular and not very pleasant experiemee t(j see 
a creature in the form of a man .‘^tand on one 
side of a path and, as pitilessly a.s if he were 
hastening th(» progre.ss of a file of as.se.«, hit with 
a stick succes.sively a score of heavilyduiided 
women and girls as they stagger past him. The 
ancient Egyptians probably treated tbe Israelites 
hardly worse than the}^ treated any of their oilier 
slaves, and not very mncli worse than they now 
.sometimes treat their labourers and servants. It 
is to be hoped that the sufferiiig classes of Egypt 
are tliick- skinned. Certainly they do not cry out 
much ; they take blows as a matter of course, 
and do not seem to remember them. 

Among the terrors of the harvest-field are 
the watchmen. These officials have fur their 
badge of office a slioiildered musket, wliether 
charged or not, I cannot say, and their prin- 
cipal business appears to he to re.strain those 
fatigued, hungry, and thirsty wretches for whom 
tlie fresh juice of the cane is too tempting. 
The poor fellah or fellaha, toiling and panting 
under solar rays 'which pour down upon tlie head 
iinmoderated jby even the sliglih^st ‘nimbus’ of 
cloud, spies an opportunity when there is no 
detective eye, breaks off a few joints of cane, 
tea3.’.s them up with teeth hvhich are umiuitdied 
for wliiteness, soundness, and regularity, and is 
in a heaven of gratified appetite .such as Lucullus, 
with all his lavisliness and cooks and dainties, 
never entered: hi.s finest iced wine of Ealerims 
wa.s liike^varm ditch-water compared 'witli ihi.s 
cool juice. But tlie Koman, it in to be pre- 
sumed, ate his dinners without iiiterruptioii ; 
whereas, alas 1 the poor fellah or fellaha is rudely 
brought back to the cruel .side of realities by 
blow’s on the head and shoulders, Neverthelefis, 
while these poor people wdien they come to the 
Imrvest are so lean that their ribs and the small 
bones of their spines are prominent, they ^gener- 
ally contrive to go away in a coiidition of 
respectable fatness. 

ATheii one can avoid seeing the brutality which 
is never lung latent in such a scene, it is indeed 
pleasant to lie nnder the shelter of a stack of 
cane, forgetful of European squeamishness about 
personal dignity, and luunching and sucking in . 
obedience to the prompting.^ of nature. The 
fresh juice is delicious, satisfying without cloying, 
Let the cheniists account for it ns they can, it is 
digestible and wholesome, even when made into 
almo.st the sole article of drink and food. But it 
must be consumed absolutely fresh. The cane - 
soon turns sour, even when it is sealed at, the 
ends for preservation. ‘AAdiile thus sitting emneh- 
ing and suelcing, the kaleidoscope of gray felt 
skull-caps (Hib(lelis’), of white turbana, of fazes, 
of olive-coloured and brown bodies, of glittering. 
caue-knive.s, of bundles of green cane, of blue- , 
gowned women, of bhick-eyed children, with its 
varying and ever delightful: group, Ikigs, is 
subject with which an eye that discovers beauty 
in form and colour can never weary, Wa have . 
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plenty of 'Eebekabs at the Well.’ Perhaps the 
subject is inexhaustible ; but for noveUy, might 
not the artists give us Ameena, or Khadija, or 
Ward-es-sban in the cane-field for once? There 
would be no historical or sacred interest in , the 
picture ; there would only be some very real con- 
temporarv toil and suffering, which might be i 
made to touch the heart in a direct way through 
the patlios of a hard lot, if indeed there^ were 
not more fruitful suggestions or incidents in the 
lives of the women of the British working-classes. 

If it be asked why the European officials do not 
interfere, and try to introduce milder methods of 
treating the fellaheen, the answer is, tliat they 
have no authority over the proprietor of the 
fields, and that moral influence is impotent on 
the banks of tlie Nile. If they had some form 
of material control, the}^ would still be too much 
occupied to go out into the fields and inform 
themselves of what goes on there. With every 
facility which govornmental power could give, it 
would not be possible to eradicate speedily habits 
of oppression which seem coeval with tlie race. 
In the Bakslieesha factory itself I never saw a 
single blow struck. 

The higher officials were three in number— 
a European engineer, a Syrian contractor, and 
a j^Iohammedan Egyptian imifetish. They shared 
a room, provided with a ‘mastaba’ or ottoman 
running nil round, and surrounded with win- 
dows which, from the elevation of the room, 
gave a view as from a watch-tower over all 
the works. Here they smoked together with 
due Oriental gravity, and \Yith a silence which 
was seldom interrupted except by the entrance 
of some engine-driver, Coptic clerk, overlooker, 
or other official coming for orders. Tlie con- 
tractor was introduced to the writer of this 
sketch in these terms: ‘This is S^^ed Jussuf : 
he is a Syrian and a Christian : he can talk in 
seven languages fiueutly, and overreach you in 
them fill.’ After this introduction — not very 
complimentary, it must be confessed, to the 
honesty of the one or the intelligence of the 
other-— we became fast friends ; and I found Syed 
Jussuf a very interesting and, for anything I 
discovered to the contrary, a very upright man. 
He smiled pleasantly now, though afterwards I 
saw a glint in his eye, as be glanced covertly 
at the introducer, which was hardly accordant 
with his character as a Christian, The inafeti,sh, 
though now a Mohammedan, and named Ismail, 
was^ by descent a Copt, but ha<l changed his pro- 
fession of faith, and had taken to himself three 
wives— his motives, according to his late co- 
religionists, being self-interest and the temp- 
tations of polygamy. The first time one ex- 
cbvanges cigarettes with a husband of three 
contehi]?oraneoiis wives, one scans him closely. 
Is he more glad or sad by reason of his, to Euro- 
pean notiaii.s, peculiar connubial arrangements? 
what were his motives? Beligious conviction, 
i' romance, caprice^ or mere vanity? Ismail evi- 
^ dently thought no ill of himself, hut was as 
characterless mul as coinnion place ns the laeed- 
; up boots and the long paletot which he wore* 

, I"-: “On the whole, though an establishment of the 
‘^paira Baiiieh, or sugar-growing or sugar-harvest-' 

. . ing,v is not what one would go to Egypt specially ' 
still’, being . there, these , things have ? their 
-ihteresi^ and help by the force of contrast. Their 


juxtaposition with the monuments of antiquity, 
wdfch pyramid or sphinx, obelisk or temple, 
stimulates the imagination, and assists to fill in 
for it the vast picture of the slow march of 
civilisation. 


By G. B. Burgin; 

Miss Maeia Peplow stood on the stone doorstep 
in order mournfully to watch the carpenter’s 
assi.stant unscrew^ the bi^ass plate wliich had 
braved the storms of some five-and- twenty 
wdntens, and replace it by a ne-w one bearing a 
slightly modified legend. Peplow House Avas 
still wliat the humorous local gravedigger, wdien 
under the influence of beer, wa.s facetiously ae- 
custonied to describe as ‘a cemetery for young 
ladles but beneath that ghoulish statement the 
words ^The Misses Peplow’ no longer appeared. 
Miss Jane Peplow, the elder sister, had basely 
deserted the llowery paths of scholastic tuition, 
and would shortly be known as Mrs Barton, 
the spouse of a benevolent provision-merchant 
in the town. Miss Maria grieved that the 
ancient family of Peplow should be disgraced 
by what, in her prim, old-fashioned ‘French of 
Btrntteforde at Bo we,’ she was wont to term a 
‘ missalliance.’ Miss Jane, had indeed made a 
false step, and, what was worse, had not even 
evinced a proper shame in doing it. 

When the new door-plate was screwed on-— 
every twist of the screws hurt Miss i^Iaria — she 
entered the passage, went up to Jane’s bedroom, 
and .sternly opened the door. Jane, a fair-haired 
handsome woman of forty-eight — Miss !Maria was 
dark, three years younger, and more aristocratic 
in appearance, with a not altogether unpleasing 
sugge.stion of lavender-like primness— had just 
emerged from tlie hands of her bridesmaid, and 
was radiant in black silk and orange blossoms. 

‘ Enter, Marin,’ she said pleasantly. ‘ I trust you 
have reconsitlered your decision, and will honour 
my nuptials with your presence.’ But .slie quailed 
visibly. 

Miss Maria sat down. She spoke with an 
effort. * If dear papa were alive,’ she said 
frostily, ‘as an officer and a geutleiuaii he could 
not have approved of such a match — such an ' 
incongruous mingling with the plebeian throng ; ' 
it would have broken his heart. We have never 
before descended to — to combine with butter. 
Correct me if I err in this statement, Jane.’ 

Jane dared not. She had often heard the same 
i-emark before, but affected to treat it as wholly 
novel. 

‘You must be aware that by such a mai-riage 
you foiffeit all claim to social recognition. Ah 
ready, the baneful effect of such a descent has 
made itself felt* Two of the parlour hoarders are 
about to leave. The — the ostensible pretext was 
Australian tinned meat supplied by Mr Barton. ] 
In reality, it was the fact of your entering into ! 
a matrimonial alliance with buttei', perhaps olao^ ' 
margarine* Under the circiimstane^s, yon can- - 
not expect me to — to extend the hand of cordi- 
ality to that — that doubtless worthy person. 
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The Peplows were always wholesale, ioi- the few 
brief years they dabbled in cunuiieroe.’ 

‘You are very proud, Maria,’ said Jane sadly. 

‘ Boinetinies, I think that there are finer things to 
do in this world than to devote one’s life to the 
exaction of deference based upon mere family 
consideriitions.’ 

Miss Maria declined to discuss the (question. 
‘Has the hymeneal chariot arrived '?’ she asked. 

Miss Jane hastened to a wiinlow and peered 
out. The old iiyman from the Red Lion over the 
way had just atiixed a white ribbon t(j his whip, 
and was rheumatically climbing up on the box. 
Then, he flicked his Eoman-iiosed roan as it 
lumbered over to Peplow House. The Hyman 
had put on his best coat for tlie ceremony, and 
hidden his crooked, unliveried legs in a chastely 
striped rug, as a tacit concession to the sentiment 
proper to sucli an abnormally solemn occasion, 

‘ The — the chariot waits, sister,’ she said. Miss 
Maria would have fainted had Miss Jane called 
the ancient vehicle a fiy. 

‘Very well,’ said Miss Maria. ‘Do not tlimk 
I reproach you, Jane. Better tlie intellectual 
refinement of a solitary crust and celibacy than 
the parvenu plenty of tinned tongue and a hns- 
baiid beneath one in the social scale. 1 am still 
left to watch over the family honour.’ 

Miss Jane hesitated nervously, ‘Some day, 
y(iU may be glad of a husluind’s sheltering love,’ 
she said gently. ‘ Tlie struggle lias been a hard 
one, Maria. John’ 

‘I am not socially conscious of the existence 
of any individual of that name,’ said Miss Maria, 
primly tying her bonnet strings, ‘Oflicially I 
am compelled to recognise Mr Barton’s existence 
as your husband ; but as “ John’' — never !’ 

‘ Mr Barton/ blushed Jane. ‘ Mr Bai’ton wishes 
to know if you will honour him by living with 
us and giving up the sch the academy V 

Miss Maria was touchet], but called up the 
family pride to maintain her faltering resolution. 
‘Jane,’ she said in the tones of a female Oasabi- 
anca — ‘ Jane, do not add to your other indis- 
cretions by seeking to lure me from the path of 
duty. I do not blame yon, Jane. Your confiding 
nature was no match for the wiles of one versed 
in the .sopliistries of the retail provision trade, 
the questionable morality which covers with an 
eleeiuo-syuary candlestick the doubtful quality 
of his dubious foreign wines ; your innocence of 
plebeian usages is the best excuse for what you 
are about to do ; but, Jane, much as it pains me 
to tell you so, Mrs Barton cannot be received 
within the walls of this academy. You — you 
understand?’ 

‘I understand,’ faltered Jane. ‘Of course, 
Maria, with your stern sense of family duty, it 
could not be otherwise.’ 

‘ No,’ said Miss Maria, with Spartan fortitude ; 
‘it could not be otherwise, Jane.’ But she 
crossed over to Jane and kissecl her. 

‘ But the — the bills V timi<lly suggested Jane. 

‘ When your name was removed from the pro- 
spectus and the door-plate of this academy,’ said 
Bliss Bfaria, ‘you, naturally, cea.?ed to have nnr 
connection with the biisiiies-s details of such an 
establishment. — The chariot waits. I believe it is 
customary for the bride to lead the way. As my 
elder sister, you are doubly entitled to prece- 
dence.’ 


‘ Oh, sister, 1 'm so nervous,’ faltered MBs Jane, 
with tears in her china-bliie eyes, ‘ I ought to 
be so happy, and yet I ’m thoroughly miserable.’ 

Bliss Blaria shook her iron-gray lucks with 
grim determination, and led tlH 3 way ; but Jane 
<lrew back, ‘This — this is the first quarrel we 
have ever had, sister,’ slie faltered. ‘Sister, dear 
sister, bless me before I go to niy new home 
and she flung her arms round Bliss Blaria’s neck 
and burst into tears. 

Bliss Blaria lost her stony cmnposui'e for a mo- 
ment, and blessed the somewhat mature bride. 

‘ I — er — hope you may be happy, Jane. I shall 
miss you, although you never could maintain dis- 
cipline in the dormitories.-— Now, let us descend. 
The populace await us.’ 

The vicar was waiting to receive the party at the 
church, but even at siicli an eventful moment his 
first thoughts were for Bliss Blaria. Bliss Blaria 
motioned him aside with, ‘ I commit Bliss Peplow 
to your care, BIr Kesterton and BIr Keaterton 
j’eceived Bliss Jane and led her up to the altar, 
Bliss Blaria following behind, and turning off at 
her own puiw, sternly uncoimcioiis of the fourteen 
pupils, w'ho giggled and wept alternately, or 
dropped surreptitious bugs of rice all over the 
seats. 

BIr Barton, a middle-ageil, gentleniauly man, 
hastened to meet the bride, lie was supported 
by a tall, grave, individual named Farmer 
Stebbins, a mighty producer of mangolds and 
manures. Bliss Blaria had played wnth him in 
the fields, and sung with him in the choir until 
she learned from her father that Stebbins was 
beneath her socially. How could she jiossibly be 
on terms of intimacy with a man who supplied 
milk for her young ladies ! Bliss Blaria recog- 
nised him frigidly, and Ixnved her head in uncom- 
promising pirayer. Ordinarily, she patronised 
Farmer Stebbins with a stately dignity, occa- 
sionally so far unbending as to drive out to the 
farm and pay ins accounts. On tho.se occasions, 
Farmer Stebbins had exhibited a quiet pleasure 
that no maje.stic a little lady slioukl honour his 
])Oor house by her pro.sence. But he had never 
bed'ore met Bliss Blaria on terms of social, though 
tem]K)rary, equality like tlie present 

xifter the completion of the ceremony, Bliss 
Blaria went into the vestry, signed certain docu- 
meuts, and drove home alone under the vigilant 
protection of her red-nosed charioteer, Notliing 
but a stern, sense of duty enabled her to bear tip 
against Jane’s departure. That night, for the 
first time in her life, she was unable fit sleep. 
Jane had .shared the same couch with her for 
thirty years, and BIis.s Blaria had always slept 
with one hand thrown jprotectingly over Jane’s 
head. Presently, slie bethought her of a soft 
hairbrush, with the bristles upward, and placet! 
it on Jane’s pillow, but carefully removed it 
every morning lest Dorcas the housemaid should 
discover her iveakness. 

And Jane and her husband waxed happier 
every day, although the school grew smaller and 
smaller, "until even the romantic yet elderly 
assistant-governess WNas dismissed nnd Bliss Blaria 
reigned alone — reigned alone, with a haggard, 
careworn look which nearly moved Jane to tears 
as she sat opposite her sister in church every 
Sunday. And then one day the crash came. 
Perkins the ' butcher obtained judgment by 
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defaalfcj put a greasy-luoking slieriii’s oilicer ‘in 
possession and Miss Maria gave up the sti'Uggle 
as she sat, wi til folded hands and slightly twitch- 
ing lips, watching her household gods— her dearest 
relics— being labelled and ticketed and catalogued, 
and anuoiinced for public sale ‘without reserve.’ 

- Miss Maria sternly refused all assistance froai 
‘Trade/ and sat waiting among the ruins of 
her home. A few small worldly possessions 
still remained to her, but they Avere of little 
value. On the last afternoon which remained 
to the last of the Peplows in her old home, she 
wandered about the desolate house, and took 
a fiual farewell of all the precious possessions 
wliich were henceforth to be scattered among the 
inhabitants of High Drayton. Then she came 
back to her own sitting-room, and was rather 
startled when some one knocked at the door, and 
the viear entered. 

Miss Maria with a stately courtesy motioned to 
him to be seated. 

The vicar seated himself on a cane-bottomed 
chair as if it had beeii a throne, and proceeded 
to acquit himself of a somewhat delicate mission. 
‘You will pardon me for intruding upon you at 
such a time, Miss Peplow,^ he said deferentially ; 
‘but the fact is I have come to ask you a 
favour.’ 

Miss Maria smiled. It was the one ray of 
sunshine in the crash which had shattered her 
fortunes. Bhe bowed to the vicar, and motioned 
to him to proceed. 

‘ The truth is/ said the vicar, ‘ we are in a diffi- 
culty, Miss Maria. The matron in charge of 
Hol'libone’s Trust has somewhat suddenly gone 
away, and there is no one to fill her place. It 
has been pointed out to me that you are accus- 
tomed to command, and I have lost not a moment, 
as I was unaware of your plans, iu hastening to 
place the post at your disposal,’ 

Miss Maria almost wept, but she was not going 
to sacrifice the family pride so easily. ‘Of course 
you must consider my position/ she said gra- 
ciously. ‘As a Peplow, I should lose caste by 
accepting such a post’ 

‘i have thougdit of that/ said the vicar; ‘but 
perhaps you will recall the fact that the matron 
before tlie last was Lady Castleinaine’s niece.’ 

‘A precedent of tliat sort enables me to accept 
the^ l?ood enough to bring to my 

notice/ said IUbs Maria amiably, and feeling 
that she must break down if the vicar stayed 
nuieh longer. Here was a way out of her diffi- 
culties without relying on the loathsome succour 
of -Trade. She was not aware that Trade in the 
person of Mr Barton had bought out the matron 
and hastily disposed of her in order that Miss 
Maria might be spared the pain of becoming 
iimuelesa. But then Trade is seldom credited 
with rehueniunfc of this kind, and so Maria 
nevei' knew who it was that had stepped in to 
shelter, her ; which was just as well, or she would 
have gone out into the rain and have refused to 

//.Trade had pointed "out to the vicar that the 
■post ^waa vacant, whereupon' that worthy gentle- 
miati had at once suggested Miss Maria, if she 
could be persuaded to stoop to such an appoint- 
ment, Then , Trade had used plain language, 
all, wicked- pride/ Mr Barton said. 


‘ She ’s breaking Jane’s heart, vicar. I think a 
little misfortune would do her good ; but she’s 
lived a blameless, honourable, hard-working life, 
and I don’t see how she’s to strike root elsewhere. 
If you’ll coax her into it, Jane will come and 
thank you ; but we daren’t be seen with yon, 
or she ’d suspect sometliiiig.’ 

The late lamented Hoilibone had erected six 
beautiful little Queen Anne red-brick cottages 
and an arched dwelling in the centre with a spire 
on the top. The central dwelling was alhd;ted 
to the Lady Matron, the six cottages to divers 
elderly widows and spinsters of the town whom 
misfortune bad overtaken. In return for a small 
weekly dole, they were expected to attend clmrch 
twice on Sundays and once on saints’ days, to 
pray for Hoilibone as well as their own souls. 
When they had performed this duty, they were 
allowed to do as they pleased, but were required 
to be back in their cottages by eight o’clock 
every night. The Lady -Matron of course could 
stay out as long as she liked. 

That particularly handy man Farmer Stebbiirs 
happened to be passing at the time in a very 
roomy vehicle, and was pleased to place it at 
Miss Maria’s disposal. Whilst Miss Maria’s 
scanty goods and chattels were being removed 
to the Lady Matron’s lodge, the vicar took her 
back to see his Avife, and kept her there until 
it was dark. 

Miss Maria, as the viear handed her into a cosy 
brougham, and told his eoaclimau to drive to the 
lodge, felt that she Avauted to cry. She had 
iiplield the family honour under exceptionally 
trying circumstances. Providence had come to 
her assistance, or .she would have had noAAdiere 
to lay her head. She drew the black fur car- 
riage rug round her and sluA^ered, for the autumn 
night was chill. 

When the carriage stopped, Miss Maria got out. 
‘This way, if you please, ma’am,’ said a well- 
known voice. 

‘ Dorcas I ’ cried Miss Maria, iu surprised tones. 
‘You here?’ 

‘ Yes, if you please, ma’am,’ said Dorcas. ‘ You 
didn’t think I was going to leave you all by yoiir- 
.self, now Miss Jane has gone.’ 

‘But Dorcas/ said Miss Maria gently, as she 
sank into a chair before the fire, and Dorcas 
brought outlier fur slippers as usual, ‘you must 
be aware that I have met with pecuniary reverses, 
and am unable to keep a servant.' 

iMiss Maria had once nursed Dorcas through 
an illness, and Dorcas— a very pretty, affectionate 
girl-— was ill-bred enough to remember the fact. 
‘I-’m going to be married in a few. months, 
ma’am, to Farmer Stebbins’s head man/ she said ; 

‘ and the vicar has oifered me the lodge-keeper’s 
post here.’ 

‘But Av here’s the lodge?’ demanded Miss 
Maria. 

‘Here, ma’am/ replied Dorcas/ ‘My duty is 
to look after my mistress.— But it’s time you had 

> ':v 

■ She came back in a feAV minutes with the negus • 
and' a slice of toast cut into strips. Miss Maria, 
her gown turned back, as was her custom, sat, ; 
with her feet on the fender, thoughtfully >warm- ' 
ing both hands at the cheerful fire, . -At 'half -past 
eight, Dorcas brought in Miss' MarlaV ; Bible, and 
respectfully sat doAvn near the door. ' ^ 
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Miss Maxia looked round with somewhat 
blurred eyes. ^Let us thank God for all his 
mercies/ she said. L4.nd Dorcas^ 

‘Yes, nndam/ c|uietly returned Dorcas. 

‘.Don’t sit over there in the cold, but draw 
your chair up to the fire.’ 

Dorcas liad made her bed in tlie little dressing- 
room next to Miss Maria’s chamber. She tucked 
up Miss Maria very tenderly, and then went 
back to her own room. Miss jMaria was so tired 
that she fell asleep without thinking of the hair- 
brush. Then Dorcas stole quietly down-stairs 
and admitted those shivering luiif-frozeu con- 
spirators, Mr and Mi*s Barton, " 

‘How does she take it?’ sobbed Jane. 

‘ Like a lamb, ma’am,’ replied Dorcas. ‘ Would 
you care to have just a peep at her ?’ 

‘ She would think it a great liberty,’ said Jane ; 
but she followed Dorcas softly up -stairs, and 
knelt by Miss Maria’s bed. 

Miss Maria’s luiud wandering unconsciously 
about in search of the hairbrush, touched Jane’s 
soft hair. She gave u little cry and awoke. 

‘Jane! Jaxxel’ she cried, ‘Dear, dear Jane, 
where are yon V 

‘Did you call, miss?’ asked Dorcas, (juietly pre- 
seiiting herself with a light after Jane had crept 
away. 

Miss Maria sat up in bed wildly. ‘Yes, I — 
I — I must have been dreaming, Dorcas. I 
■ thought Jane was here, and that she cried over 
me,’ 

‘It’s the strange room, ma’am,’ replied Dorcas, 
tucking lier up again ; and again Mias Maria 
slept. 

As the i-lays went by, every one of any import- 
ance made a point of calling on Miss Maria, 
People i’espected her gallant struggle against 
overwhelming odds ; they wanted to show their 
respect ; and so they called at all liours, fronx old 
Lady Castiemaine down to Fainner Stebbins, who 
hud sung ill the choir with Miss Maria wiieii they 
were cliildi'en. In those days, Miss Maria had 
patronised Stebbins with a gracious condescension 
which somewhat overwhelmed him, never forget- 
ting to let him feel that they were separated by 
an immeasurable gulf. And Stebbins had sighed, 
and gone about the accumulation of filthy lucre in 
the shape of manure as the one object of his life. 
!Many a maid had longed for him and sighed in 
vain ; many a matron had lured him into after- 
noon tea on Sundays, and thrown out mysterious 
hints that so warm a man ought to marry and 
settle down. Farmer Stebbins had never married. 
And now that liis idol had seemed to fall from 
her high estate, he developed a more chivalrous 
courtesy than before. It is needless to say that 
he had not worried Miss Maria with bills. Every 
morning he came personally with a tin can of his 
best cream for her use ; every week he brought 
eggs and butter to Dorcas ; and when Miss j\'Iariu 
gently checked him one morning, he replied that 
he was sorry to displease hex*, but that he must 
obey orders.’ Miss Maria, thinking that he alluded 
to the trustees, made no more objections, but, 
from bowing with gracious condescension, actually 
’invited him into the parlour once a nioutli for 
five minutes’ conversation. 

Stebbins was true to her ; he had always 
recognised her social position ; and the disparity 


in their family was so great that Miss Maria felt 
she could safely meet him on the neutral ground ' 
of their cliiklish experiences without losing caste. 
Jane never had cared for caste, and was happy ; 
Miss Maria had cared for caste all her life, and 
was unhappy. She fell into the habit of inquix’- 
ing about Jane from Stebbins. Jane also asked 
about Miss ]\faria from the woi^thy farmer. Thus 
an indirect method of coinmiinication between 
the sisters was established. Miss Maria also 
i^elied upon Stebbins to lielp in the onerous; 
duties of her post. To her surprise, she found 
herself gradually glad to leave most of them in 
his hands. Her long struggle with the world 
had tired her inentally and pliysically. The 
I’uddy-cheekcd Stebbins, with his enormous mus- 
cular 6tn3iigth and gentle, clumsy ways, exercised 
a soothing ellect upon her nerves. She even dis- 
covered from the County Guide tiuit his family 
had once been the De Stevens, then Destevins, 
then plain Stebbins, He came of a more honour- 
able and ancient stock tlxan the Peplows them- 
selves, although his father had never served Her 
Most Gracious Majesty. Hence, when Stebbins, 
with many blushes, asked her to take tea at the 
farm in order to meet Mrs Barton on neutral 
territory, Miss l^faria, after a faint show of resist- 
ance, actually consented to do so. For some three 
or four months — it was now January — she had 
lived her solitary life, haunted by the fear that 
Dorcas would marry and leave her. 

“ You must not waste your life on nie, Dorcas,’ 
she said, as she dre.ssed in her best lavender silk 
for the tea-party. ‘I have been selfish in accept- 
ing your devotion. — When do you iiitciid to be 
married ?’ 

‘Not before you, ma’am,’ said Dorcas quietly, 
and went away. 

Miss Maria started. Poor Dorcas ! Then a 
faint Hush dyed her cheek. ‘Dorcas, what did 
you mean by that remark ?’ she asked, ^Yhen 
Dorcas returned with her best cap, 

‘What i sakl, ma’am,’ answered Dorcas, care- 
fully putting the cap in the box. ‘Sluiil I bring 
a lantern to light us on the way back?’ 

It was a deal*, frosty afternoon. A robin 
twittered faint make-believe music on a bare 
branch outside the window. Miss Maria listened ; 
to the bii*d for a moment, and then drew on her 
gloves. When she went dowu-stairs, another; 
surprise awaited her in the shape of the Rid 
Lion chariot. ‘ What do you want?’ she inquired 
somewhat sharply of the red-iiosed Jehu. 

Jehu was a man of few words. ‘You, mum/ 
he stolidly answered. 

‘ Wljiat for?’ inquired Miss Maria. 

‘Stebbinses/ said Jehu woodcnly, 

‘But, my good man, I didn’t order you to 
come/ said Miss Maruu 

Jehu flicked an imaginary lly from the 
venerable ruin in the shafts, but made no 
answer, . - 

‘Go home/ said Miss Maria. ‘I shall walk/ 

She went down tlie path, followed by Dorcas 
and the chariot. When she looked rouiid^ Jehu 
.still followed at a snail’s pace. ^ - 

‘Didn’t you hear me?’ asked Miss Maria. 

‘ Where are "you going . 

‘ Stebbi uses,’ said Jehu. ■ ■ ' / 

‘ I think we ’d better get in, ma’am/ suggested; 

I Dorcas. ‘ He ’ll go there all the same.” 
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Miss Maria got in, mentally deciding tliat sin.; 
had yielded only to force majeure. 

Jehu touched his hat when she got out of the 
chariot. ‘Nine o'clock, mmiiV he asked. | 

‘ Yes/ said Miss Maria, taken by surprise j and 
the chariot rumbled away, each wheel looking as , 
if it wanted to go to a different point of the] 
compass. ^ i 

Stebbins was at the hall-door to .receive them, i 
Miss Maria thought that he had never shown to 
so much advantage. All his natural timidity had 
vanished. He was the quiet, courteous host, full 
of homely cordiality and good feeling. His 
lioiisekeeper took !Miss Maria iip-stairs to remove 
her bonnet. There was a cosy dire in the best 
bedroom. Suddenly, Miss Maria — the house- 
keeper had gone down — fell on her knees by! 
the side of the bed and began to cry softly, 
utterly regardless of the fact that she was crush- 
ing her best cap beyond redemption. She moved 
from one familiar piece of furniture to another — 
furniture which she had thought neveiv to see 
again. There it all was — the old familiar 
mahogany bedstead, the little bookcase by its 
side, the aiicieut bureau, the vast clothes-press, the 
faded carpet, the painting of her father on the 
wall, the needlework sampler which had bidden 
contemptuous defiance to all well-known laws of 
ornithology and botany for so many years ; nay, 
even the "paper was the same pattern, although 
fresher and newer. x4.iid the room had been 
partitioned off to exactly the same size as her old 
apartment at Peplow House. There was even an 
old-fashioned piu-cushioii on the dressing-table—- 
no one knew how sorely she missed that pin- 
cushion— just us it had .stood for years at Peplow 
House. 

Before she hud recovered from her surprise, 
the housekeeper again knocked at tlie door. Miss 
Mhria hastily busied herself with her cap. ‘Does 
any one use this room V she asked. 

‘ Ho, ma’am,' 

‘ Has any one ever used it 

‘ No, inaW.' 

Then she went down-stairs, and wa.s not sur- 
prised to find herself buck at the Peplow House 
drawing-room again. 

Btebbins came forward to meet Miss ilaria 
with quiet deference, and led her to a chair— her 
chair— by the lire. She coiihl not speak. I 

Stebbins gave her time to recover herself. ! 
• ‘ How can I thank youf asked Miss Maria. ; 

‘ I! it gives you pleasure,’ he said, in his simple 
honest way— ‘ if it gives you pleasure, Miss Maria, 
it is the only e.xcuse 1 have for doing it. I didn’t 
like to think of your missing the things.' 

‘ But don't you see/ she said, ‘ you — you make 
•it harder for me to go back V . 

‘Don't , go back. I'll go away, if you care to 
stay Imre/ , 

‘What, doImP His name slipped from her 
lips unconsciously. She had not called him 
‘John' for dve-aiul- twenty year's. ‘Give up your 
home for me i’ ' 

‘ Yes/ he said simply. ‘ Why not 

Miss Maria's feeble cililice of family pride 
tottered and crumbled away like a house of 
cards. ‘John/ she said softly, ‘I have spent my 
wjipk ,Hft3 in pursuit of shadows. You shame 
I;;/:!;:/;;: ^ 

■ , Be led , her back to her chair, whence she had 


risen under the influence of strong emotion. *I 
only want to see you happy,' he said. ‘ I could 
think of no other way than to preserve the things 
you love. They — they comforted me.' 

‘ Comforted you ?' 

‘Yes.' y ■ 

‘Have you— have you any sorrow V hesitatingly 
inquired Miss Maria. 

‘Yes/ said John; ‘ever since I can remember 
anything, it has been with me.' 

Then a light Hashed upon Miss Maria. This 
man liad loved her all his life. She had made 
a barrier between them which was insurmount- 
able. He had watched over her, cherished her, 
loved her, only to be repaid by condescending 
impertinence and patronage. Even now, he was 
too noble to be revenged, too magnanimous to 
criisli her as she deserved. His sole thouglit hud 
been for her happiness, for her well-being. 

For a moment, they stood looking into each 
other’s eyes. The woman’s fell. She moved 
blindly towards the door. Most men would have 
taken advantage of lier helplessness. This man 
would not speak even now. Suddenly, she came 
back and held out her hand. 

‘ Wiir you forgive me f she asked. ‘I have 
treated you very cruelly, very unworthily. I 
only see my own meanness through my tears. 
Had I found this out j^ears ago, when I was 
younger and unbroken by the world, I — I should 
have acted dilferently.' ' 

Stebbins stood as oiie dazed ; but she came 
nearer still, lier thin, white hands clasped together. 
‘I am so sorry,' she said— ‘so very, very sorry. 
Oh, if our lives could come over again. Now, I 
am broken and old and worn, with no one to love 
me, no one to care, no one to remove the bar- 
riers which my hideous pride has raised aroun d 
me. I have wasted my life— and yours ! Forgive 
me !’ 

Stebbins raised her up. ‘You are the only 
woman in the world for me/ he said. ‘I've 
loved you since we sat in the choir and our 
voices mingled together. You made my heaven 
then. Will you make it again r 

She crept into the shelter of his strong arms. 
‘You are so .sti'ong,’ she sobbed, and laid her 
head upon his breast. 


T 0 S ? K I N a, 

SwKET ! with shy, soft eyes of heavenly blue ! 

The wild winds whispered : ‘She is coming here !’ 
And laughed aloud for joy : gray skies grew clear ; 
The violet woke up to welcome, you. 

The wan gold primroses all wet with dew, 

Along the mossy margin of the mere, 

Shone out in starry clusters, and anear, 

A tangle of white bloom, the wild lire grew. 

Now you have come. I hear in murmuring streams 
Your musical low' laugh, as silvery sweet 
As the lark’s singing in his rapturous dreams. 

Where violets are thickest, there your feet 
Have lately passed. I see yonr azure eyes 
Smile in forget-me-nots and radiant skies, 

Auqe FuMiOm, 
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FOOD FOR THOUGHT. 


How far thought is affected by food, is Pood for 
Thought. lYhat impoverished, over-stimulated, or 
beclouded brains, an indulgence in too spare or 
too liberal a diet may produce, is a question of no 
small importance. Without expressing any opinion 
as to the use or abuse of alcoholic drinks-*or 
even conceding, wholly, Samuel Taylor Coleridge’s 
dictum, that only a pure mind can relish apple 
dumplings — we feel but little doubt that Coleridge 
himself 'would scarcely have merited his friend’s 
description ol him a.s a ‘ damaged archangel’ but 
for his over-indulgence in a brain-beclouding drug. 
Milk is for babes, and strong meat for those who 
can digest it ; but a man who takes a drug for his 
friend often entertains a demon unawares, wlio 
may any day desert him, and mock the double 
dose that only brings twice-cursed discomfort. 
But, argues the man, life is not worth living 
without this or that pet indulgence. This is the 
old story of the struggle, the temptation, and 
the yielding — of Faust and AIc*phi.stopheles. ^ You 
are sleepless — in pain, grief, loneliness, or any 
other affliction ; take me and I will give you rest 
—make your life bearable at least, ^ avers the 
patented poison, cunningly disguised perhaps as a 
much testimonialised medicine. And lulled by 
the apparent relief, the temporary forgetfulness, 
the victim hugs and praises the traitor to whom 
he has given admission. 

This remedy, this panacea, will last his lifetime 
— so he fancies. But no such thing. In the hour 
of his utmost need, when sickness or sorrow has 
newly shaken his constitution, suddenly and with- 
out warning the dose has lost its cunning power 
to soothe or stupefy ; it will neither ward off nor 
sweeten painful hours again. 

And now begins a conflict dreadful to witness, 
horrible to endure— an inevitable time of woe, 
compared with which, the man’s state, when he 
ignorantly said life was not worth living without 
his darling indulgence, was, as he now remorse- 
fully owns, a paradise. He thought, to indulge, 
and ‘ die — but as a matter of fact there are years 


of painful life, with ruined digestion, irritable 
nerves, sleepless eyes, between him and dissolution. 
Retribution — so inexorable a law in all Nature’s 
dealings with man — sirms up painfully, slowly, 
hourly, day by day, every Avrong he has inflicted 
on the machine she entrusted to him ; wu'ongs 
inflicted ignorantly or wilfully ; it makes no 
difference physically, however much it may 
morally ; a final account has to be given of all his 
doings. 

But it is not merely self-inllicted torments we 
have to reckon with : the British householder has 
his every day’s dinner to digest— if he can. In 
temperate-climed Britain we have not to dread the 
rash humour, produced by the pungent pickles 
and brandy j)awnee in the brain of the Anglo- 
Indian ; nor the affected indifference and faded 
sneer of the habitual absinthe toper j nor the 
dyspepsia resulting from the iced water and sem- 
piternal pie of our American cousins. Although 
every housekeeper knows the ease with which a 
pie can be concocted, and how ^satisfying’ it is, 
we have so far profited by lessons on health and 
cookery as nearly to Iiave banished from our tables 
that awful A’esurrection pie’ of our school-tide, in 
wdiich did not disdain to reappear every bone that 
had figured on the table during the week — not 
even excepting the ‘whiskers’ of the harmless 
necessary lierring. But if this horror of a 
pie has vanished, our cold domestic mutton, 
or still more unall wring Giash,’ remains behind. 
The viands which a stuffy used-up atmosphere 
has ill prepared the appetite and faded eyes of a 
sedentary worker to regard with relish, would 
appear, as we all know, in a very different light 
if spread on the table of a country inn, and- 
encountered after a fast of five hours, with eyes 
brightened and lungs cleared by ten miles of, 
rough walking over heath or moor. 

The indoor worker is as hungry — as much in 
need of sustenance as the outdoor ; he may be 
no more dainty or self-indulgent than his more, 
fortunate compeer ; but as he brings but a languid 
appetite to liLs cold mutton, so he probably carries 
from it an iineasy digestion that , calls— or - he 
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faiicieB that it does— for soirie cordial corrective to 
give tone and zest to what he has half-nieclmnicaliy 
swallowed. ISIeanwhile, in the case of the open- 
air diner, digestion follows witlioiit the need of 
recourse to any stimulant beyond the primeval 
sauce of hunger which he has hroiiglit to hia 
repast. Tliat" there is a subtle and intimate 
correlation between food and brain, all pathologists 
agree. Without being materialists, or seeking to 
trace all mental effects to mere physical action 
and reaction, we yet regard it of the greatest con- 
sequence that the vehicle of thought should be 
nourished and invigorated hy the food, so that a 
man may think his thoughts with all the keenness 
and perspicacity of which nature has rendered him 
capable. That men of genius have done much, 
often with small means and appliances, is no 
proof that they might not have done more had 
their environments been more propitious. Grant- 
ing a preponderating influence to original or 
inherited temperament— a temperament, however, 
susceptible of daily alteration— improvement, or 
the reverse — every meal demands a certain 
amount of importance. This may be seen espe- 
cially in the case of growing lads whose appetitCvS 
are of the keenest. Some happy temperaments 
there are which feel neither disappointment nor 
disgust at the aspect of the typical cold mutton : 
but these axe not common ; and as a state of 
temper always renders digestion difficult, the 
failure to provide an appetising as well as a merely 
ivholesome meal may have far-reaching conse- 
quences. 

Do our readers remember the exquisitely liumor- 
OUB^ look of aflected recollection which paterfa- 
milias assumes in one of John Leech’s sketches, 
when, leaving the house, he pauses at the hall 
door, and leanis the menu for the day from the 
neat little parlour-maid? Then comes the sud- 
den remembrance of an engagement that will 
keep him from home beyond the dinner hour, 
and the message to the mistress on no account to 
wait dinner for him ! We can all imagine the 
secret glee with which he will order and the gusto 
with wlucli he will absorb his own especiall}’^ 
soothing dish at his club ; while the lady of his 
hearth and home is dispersing the domestic cold 
miHton among the children and servants. He will 
return home, we foresee, good-tempered, well nour- 
ished, gperousiy inclined even, possibly with some 
little gift in hand for the wife of whose com- 
pany he has deprived himself out of pure regard 
,ior hia own digestion and her feelings. 

If Shakespeare’s Adam was justified in attribut- 
ing his frosty but kindly old ago to his abstention 
, from.Giot and, rebellious liquors'’ in his youth, 
how many men and women may owe an old age 
of dyspepsia, unkindly and frosty, to a blighting 
unwholesome diet In their youth 1 We know how 
attractive, to joung and innocent palates is pastry 
in all its variotiB shapes and forms ; how repugnaiit 
to 'palates on which the mother’s' milk is scarce 
Jry is nmat — underdone, fat meat, ^ juicy’ chops 
and steaks ! - But it is not the young alone who 
, cling to qmf paste and short crust ; their elders, 

Moesses until arrested by the pangs of dyspepsia. 


Grumio denied mustard to his mistress on the 
ground that it was too hot for her temperament. 
But he also denied to her, as quite inadmissible, 
beef without that choleric condiment. It was, we 
believe, the elder Mathews, who, watching a tra- 
veller dining at an inn upon beefsteak and neglect- 
ing to help himself to mustard, first gently pointed 
out to him the omission, and then, shocked and 
outraged at the diner’s culpable and continued 
iiidiflerence on so vital a point, ended by himself 
putting mustard on the edge of the recalcitrant 
feeder’s plate, in hopes of coaxing or coercing him 
into orthodoxj^ 

In one of his amusing paradoxes, Mr Euskin 
advises a young man to be first happy, and then 
useful afterwards ; since by being happy he would 
prove that he was, or was doing, that which 
Providence intended him to be, or do. May we 
argue in like manner that we do well to feed on 
that which likes us, since the pleasure to our 
palate proves we are eating wdiat nature intended 
us to eat ? That this doctrine has its pmctical 
limitations is obvious at a glance — a glance, we 
mean, at the countenances of those who, following 
strictly, if unconsciously, the moralist’s advice, 
seek first to gratify their tastes without paying 
much regard to the usefulness of their diet for 
health and strength. Experience must decide 
here, as elsewhex'e, what amount of indulgence 
we may harmlessly accord to the preferences 
which nature has implanted in us— no less than 
ill the cream- and fish-loving cat, the honey-loving 
bear, the salt-desiring reindeer. Preferences, due 
in the first instance, perhaps, to necessity or 
accident, become riveted on races as on individuals 
by custom and inheritance. Thus, the Chinaman 
yields to a craving for opium ; and the tea-plant 
helps to moderate the potations which were the 
disgrace of an earlier part of this century. Fashion 
goes for a good deal in eating and drinking, as w^ell 
as clothing; and those -who, out of regard for their 
brains, prefer to keep themselves well nourishe<l, 
not by high but by good living, rather ^tlian paint 
their outward walls so costlj^ gay,’ and suffer dearth 
within, have the satisfaction of knowing by expe- 
rience that they have enabled the machine to do 
the best work its nature allows of — have given it 
power to grasp and retain those thoughts and ideas 
whicli are, wo humbly hope, to have a longer lease 
than the fading mansion in which tlie}^ have been 
temporarily enshrined. 


THE BURDEN OF ISABEL.-^ 

CHAPTER XIL— A PROBIC^AX l^’ATHjEE. 

Down the noisome lane, or alley, Isabel and Mr 
Doughty passed in the rear of the policeman. It 
was so narrow and so dark that they thought it 
well to keep in the middle of the way 5 and yet 
they scarce avoided contact with dingy figures that 
flitted past them in and out of gaping doorways, 
and with children that squalled and vscrambled in 
the gutters for in that dreadful region night 
and day w'ere confounded even for the youngest/ 
At the end of the alley was a dark little square, 
and, to a tumble-down house at the farther side 
the policeman led, and they followed. The door- 

Copyi'iglit wg^rved in the Htiited States of ’Attieri<sv. 
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way was below the level of the street, and was 
approached by a flight of lialf-a-dozen steps, worn 
very much away by the tread <and seiifHe of 
countless feet Into this den or cave they 
descended ; and now at a suggestion Isabel would 
have turned back, for these squalid surroundings 
had dispelled the romance of opiumism old ng, and 
the horrid expectation of what she might see 
oppressed and terrified her. But neither of her 
companions said a word, and she went on with 
them as if without hesitation — on to a door on 
one side of the dark passage, above which hung 
a small paraffin lamp, smoking and stinking. 
The policeman lifted the latch and opened the 
door, and then stood aside for the others to enter, 
Isabel drew back. 

‘T think/ said she, ‘I will wait here.’ 

* I will go ill,’ said Mr Doughty, ‘ami find him, 
and discover what there is to pay.’ 

He entered, and Isabel and tbe policeman 
remained together by the door. They had a full 
view of the long low room, the atmosphere of 
which was thick with the brown and sickly 
opium smoke. A heavy silence prevailed, but 
yet Isabel was instinctively aware that there were 
many men in the awful place. No lamp illu- 
mined tbe gloom — m>thing save a lurid glow pro- 
ceeding from a raised brazier of charcoal at the 
farther end, ami points of light here and there, 
■whicli were alternately bright and dull, and 
which when bright made little halos in the dense, 
smoky atmosphere. As her became used to 
the peculiar <gloom .she made out woollen bunks 
ranged above each other against the wall, like 
the bertb-s of a ship, and in the bunks she dimly 
descried strange figures disposed fantastically as 
on beds of languid torture. Now and then she 
heard murmurs of uncouth speech, which rose 
heavily from tlie silence, and slow!)’' sank back 
into silence again. 

Meanwhile Mr Doughty bad ma<le his way 
down the den. He was met midvcay by a bowing 
and gesticulating Chinaman, to whom he seemed 
to explain his purpose, and with whom he moved 
towards tlie brazier. There they .stopped, loom- 
ing large and shadowy against it ; after a mo- 
ment or two the Chinaman returned alone down 
the room. Then it seemed to Isabel as if a face 
sprang out of the darkness around the brazier. 
Close against it, steeped in the glow of the char- 
coal, she saw the grizzled head of a man 'with 
thin nose and lank, close-shaven jaw ; the man 
sat with his chin in his hands gazing into the 
fire, but presently he raised his head, with his 
face half-turned towards the door to look at Mr 
Bm^ghty, who stood on the other side of the 
brazier, and then Isabel’s heart rose and sank, 
for she was aixre she saw her father. At that 
moment the Chinaman appeared through the 
haze immediately before her. He bowed, and he 
smiled with an expansive, all-embracing friendli- 
ness'? but there was an expression in his slanting 
eyes which made Isabel shudder^ 


‘It is my own fault,’ she said to Iier.self: 
should not have come here.’ 

The policeman, however, came to her relief. 

‘ Quick, Johnny, quick,’ said lie ; and the China- 
man turned away, smiling and bowing still, and 
moved noiselessly hack to the brazier. 

In a moment or t%vo Mr Doughty came back, 
and said the Obinaman’s demand was for so 
much-— naming a sum which seemed extravagant 
even for three days’ unremitting consumption 
of his seductive poison — but that, with Miss 
Raynor’s permission, he would give him so niueh 
less. 

‘ Give him what he asks for/ said Isabel, put- 
ting her purse into I^Ir Doughty’s hand, ' and let 
us get away/. 

]\Ir Doughty’s look of mingled surprise and 
conscious worth at having untold money en- 
trusted to him was good to see. ‘ I will accom- 
plish,’ said he, ‘ the business with expedition,’ 

He hniTiecI away ; and soon, returned, leading 
by the arm a lean, haggard man, with hair and 
dress disordered and creased, pale with the pasty 
pallor of tbe Chinaman, loose-lipped, and witli 
every nerve twitcliing in reaction from the pro- 
longed effect of the drug. He seemed but half- 
conscious, and he walked sadly and shambliiiglj 
with his eyes on the ground. 

Isabel leaned back, as if she ivoiild faint, 
against the door-post. She experienced siicli 
bitter disappointment and piercing of heart as 
she had never before known. Was tins pitiable 
creature her father? — whom she had dreamed of 
comforting and cheering, and upon whom she had 
been ready to pour out all her afi’ectioii ? Di<l 
he know that his daughter xvas there, waiting for 
him? — the girl whom he had let slip fronveare 
and ken for more than twenty years? Perhap.s 
he did not yet know, nor fully comprehend. She 
found herself tliinldng it would be well that it 
should be so. She .shrank from embracing, even 
from touching him. She urns filled with shame 
for him, and yet she was ashamed of her shame. 

In this turbulent state of emotion she scarcely 
noticed that he was being burried up the lane, 
by Mr Doughty on one side and the policeinan 
on the other, and that she herself was hasting 
after them, away from that hideous Inferno, 
whose stifling fumes seemed still creeping and 
writhing about her. 

They found the cab waiting for them where 
they had left it. jMr Doughty opened the door 
and helped his chief to enter. Then he turned 
to Miss Raynor. ‘Miss Raynor/ said he, in a 
low but impressive voice, ‘"yon see him at his 
worst — his very wonst : you must not judge of 
him as you see him now.’ ■ ' 

‘ No,’ said she, stung somewhat with her former ■ 
jealousy that a stranger should know more of her 
kther than she knew; ‘I must not— I do, not. 
You have my purse, Sir Doughty : iwill you 
give the policeman gomething for his kindness : 
Then turning to the j>oIiceman, she .said, ‘ Thank' 
you very much/ and entered the cab, and’ saik’ 
down opposite her father. 

Mr Doiighty did as she requested. Then, 
dosing the cab-door without a Word, he mounted 
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again beside the driver. Isabel felt cnriously 
grateful for so small a matter, and was iu some 
sense cheered by it. She was compelled to see 
that these delicate turns of behaviour which are 
taken to mark a gentleman were still possible 
even to so poor and soddened a creature as Mr 
Doughty, and she therefore was inclined to be 
hopeful about her father. Moreover, she con- 
sidered and said to herself: ‘There must, after 
all, be something good and attractive about him 
even for poor Mr "Doughty to have remained an 
attached and faithful friend these many years.' 
All which is significant evidence of the prostrate 
condition to which her feelings and hopes had 
been reduced by the sight of her father. 

They had not driven very far — Isabel on one 
seat and her father leaning back in the corner 
of the other — and she was wondering whether he 
was not asleep, when he suddenly threw himself 
forward with his face in his hands and his elbows 
resting on his knees and sobbed aloud. Upon 
that the imprisoned founts of feeling in Isabel’s 
generous breast burst forth and swept away all 
doubt and speculation ; she became simply a 
large-hearted woman and a daughter aware that 
there before her was a man, her father, needing 
pity and consolation. 

‘Father!^ she cried, and sank on her knees 
before him. ‘Don't! Don’t! I’m here!’ She 
took one of his hands, which he yielded to her, 
and she put her arm about him. 

‘Bise, rise !’ he .said, in a sharp treble of agony. 
‘It is I should be there !’ 

She yielded to his insistent hand, and sat 
beside him. 

‘Don’t speak to me,’ said he ; ‘let me look at 
you. You are like your mother — poor mother 1 
— but stronger — much stronger. How does it 
happen 

Isabel looked at him, and for the first time 
met his eye : there was a light in it which belied 
the haggard debauchery of the countenance, and 
whicli at once made her feel that she was not 
the chief person there. She was relieved and 
soothed : she \vas now certain that her father 
was not a soddened brute ; that, much and terribly 
though he might have tried, tortured, and debased 
his body, his intellect and soul still shone clear 
through all. He leaned back again, looking at 
her and dreaming, and she sat content (compara- 
tively), and .still’ held his hand, in spite of its 
nervous twitching, pleased to find it warm and 
of a beautiful shape. They said no further word 
to each other till the cab stopped and Mr 
Doughty came to the door. This time it was 
Isabel that helped her father. He took her ann 
out of the cab and into the lodging, which 
was on the ground-fioor of one of the houses of 
Norfolk Street. 

Seeing that Mr Doughty hail not followed them 
in, ' 'and hearing voices without for some instants 
in tolerably loud debate, Isabel — who feared the 
cabman was in process of being dismissed, and' 
who, moreover, now felt herself retsponsible for 
her father and his friend — went to the door. 

: had intended,’ she heard Mr Doughty say 

in portentous tones to the cabman-—* I Iiad in- 
tended to bestow upon you a considerable honora- 
dmn ;i bitt^ considering the suggestions you have 
rudely urged concerning this adorable and angelic 
My, I shall not bestow it.’ 


‘But, at least, sir,’ said the cabman — who was 
evidently very civil, as cabmen go — ‘I hope 
you won’t go and forget the half-pint of Scotch 
I got’ 

Hush 1’ said Mr Doughty. ‘I will not’ 

‘Mr Doughty,’ called she, ‘don’t send the cab 
away : I shall want it to take me borne presently. 
Ask tlie cabman to wait, please.’ 

‘All right, miss,’ the cabman answered for 
himself. 

Isabel was returning to her father, when she 
heard tlie voice of Mr Doughty calling her. She 
waited j and he came to her with business-like 
air. 

‘ One moment, M iss Bay nor,’ said lie. ‘ I beg 
to x'esign the trust you confided to me’ — and he 
handed back her purse. ‘The disbursements— 
of whicli I have made a note on this morsel of 
paper — cover Johnny Chinaman’s charges and the 
cab fare up till now, together with a shilling which 
1 ventured to borrow to furnish some slight 
refreshment for the cabman and myself. Did I 
do wronger 

‘ Oh no,’ said Isabel ; and she secretly thought 
well of him for his confession that he had 
‘borrowed.’ — ‘But,’ she added, ‘ymu must take 
charge of a little money for my father. He ought, 
by tlie way, to eat something at once. I suppose 
he has not had much food at the Chinaman’s 
these three days?’ 

‘Food, Miss Bayiior?’ said Mr Doughty. ‘The 
onl}^ food supplied or demanded in that Hades is 
opium ! And the chief would not taste solid food 
at present if he had it’ 

‘And the shop.s are all closed!’ she exclaimed. 
She was thinking that she might have bought 
some soup for him ; but nothing could be done 
now ; and she reflected that, after all, he was 
])robably no worse off than he Iiad been many a 
time before after he had been sated witli his drug. 
It was inevitable he should wait for her provision, 
but she would ensure that Lis wants should be 
properly supplied next day. ‘ I .suppose,’ said she, 
‘ that you have nothing in the house that could be 
easily got ready f 

‘ I do not know, Miss Bayiior,’ said Mr Doughty ; 
‘but I am tolerably sure there is not. Food, 
Miss Baynor, is not our strong point in this 
house.’ 

‘I suspected as much; but,’ said she, ndtli 
good sense, ‘it is with neglecting your food 
that you foolish men confirm your dreadful 
habits.’ 

‘Y'ou are right, Miss Baynor. We weak male 
mortals go completely wrong when we have not 
the clear head and the strong heart of the better 
sex with us/ 

‘ Compliments again, Mr Doughty,’ said Isabel. . 

‘Simple truth, 1 assure you,’ said Mr Doughty. 
— ‘And now, Miss Baynor, will you permit me 
to say that I think it wise of you not to propose 
to hold much conversation with your father now. 
Apart from the fact that it is very nearly mid- 
night, tlie chief is at this present time in his very 
lowest condition. I would offer to escort you to 
your — ahem— abode, but I do not think it would 
be well to leave the chief alone as he is.’ - * 

‘WhatF said Isabel ‘He would : not try, 
surely, to go back to that dreadful place V"'‘ 

‘No,’ said Mr Doughty; ‘not that. But ho 
might try to lay violent hands on himsell-— But, 
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pray, do not be alarmed. I know bis ways, and 
I will look after him. He sleeps little, but I 
sleep less, and on these particular occasions I keep 
a special watch upon him.’ 

Isabel hesitated ; for these words of Mr Doughty 
brought back doubts and fears. Ought she to 
stay with her father — to soothe and strengthen 
him, if so be she might'? It was characteristic of 
her frank independence and her lack of self- 
consciousness not to view this at all as a question 
of propriety with regard to herself. She entered 
the little sitting-room, determined to let herself 
be decided by what her father might chance to 
say. He was reclining limp in an easy-chair 
— the comfortless, casterless easy-chair of the 
Loudon lodging-house — apparently in a state of 
apathy. His eyes found her, however, as soon 
as she entered. 

^ Don’t take your things off,’ said he— -she was 
only undoing a button or two of her jacket. 
‘You must not stay here; this place is not fit 
for you.’ 

‘I will go,’ said Mr Doughty, ‘and interview 
our landlady and he discreetly withdrew. 

‘I do not propose to stay, father,’ said Isabel, 
going nearer to him. ‘I have lodgings of my 
own.’ 

‘ Don’t come near me at present, my child,’ said 
he. ‘Sit there, and let me look at you. I am 
glad you have rooms of your own-— but not in 
this house, I hope — not in this house. It is 
a dreadful house.’ He kept liis eyes sadly and 
wistfully fixed on her. ‘You liave come to me 
as an ahgel of God, my dear. I do not ask you 
now how you found me : we will talk of that 
and other things by -and -by. I cannot talk of 
anything now ; I — I am not well enough.’ 

^ Promise me, father,’ said she, leaning towards 
him, ‘that you will take some food at once V 

‘Food? I need no food now, my child. It 
is meat and drink to look on you. I have often 
longed to see you — to see how the poor baby that 
they took from me was grown.’ 

‘ My poor father I ’ she cried, and before he 
could* hinder her, she was on her knees beside 
him. 

‘And you are my daughter!’ said he, still 
gazing at her wistfully and half-absently. ‘ You 
are very beautiful, 1113^ dear^ — far more beautiful 
than I could have imagined yon to be.’ 

‘Don’t say these things, father,’ said Isabel, 
blushing, but pleased. 

‘ It' is a good thing to be beautiful, and it is 
good to know it. The chances are that a truly 
beautiful woman has a beautiful nature : there 
is no kind of doubt of that with you.’ Then he 
let his chin drop on his breast and fixed his eyes 
on vacancy us he murmured : 

‘ I remember one that perished ; sweetly did she speak 
' 'and move:? ■ ■ 

Buck an one do I remember 

I cannot talk now : I am tired : I am not quite 
well.’ He roused himself a little and said ; 
‘Come and see me to-morrow if you can. Yes? 
come, and I ’ll talk with you.’ 

His chin dropped again on his breast and Iiis 
eyes closed. He seemed to slide away into sleep ; 
and after a minute or two Isabel rose and quietly 
went out. She found Mr Doughty waiting at 
the outer door to see her into her cab. She told 


him she wmulcl visit her father early next evening, 
gave him a kindly adieu, and was driven away 
as the clocks of Islington reproachfully toiled her 
out the hour of twelve. 


THE MANHFACTUKK OF AESENIO, 

The utilisation of waste is one of the great lessons 
we are learning at the close of the nineteenth 
centur}’'. What our fathers and grandfathers 
threw away, that we find profitable to work for 
something it contains wdiich was unknown or dis- 
regarded b^’ them, or which has since acquired a 
new value. This is notably the case with the 
arseniciil pyrites, or inimdic, turned out in vast 
quantities from the copper mines in Devon and 
Cornwall, principally on both banks of the Tamar. 
At one time, these mines, rich in copper, were 
worked vigorously for that metal, and the niundic 
was cast away, forming enormous ‘ramj>s,’ as 
they axe locally termed, or mounds of this waste. 
After a while the price of copper declined find the 
richness of the lodes became less. Simultaneously 
a demand sprang up for arsenic, and now the old 
copper mines are worked, not exclusively but 
mainly for arsenic. The cost of production is of 
course greatly reduced by the fact that enormous 
quantities had been brought up from underground, 
and had been thrown out under the previous 
s^^stem, and these waste heaps were now reworked 
for the sake of the arsenic. Formerly, ‘arsenic 
soot ’ was sold from half-a-crown to fifteen shillings 
a ton ; now its price ranges from seven pounds to 
seven pounds ten shillings. 

The value of arsenic as something other than 
a poison or a pigment is of recent discovery. In 
ancient classic times, the beauty of ox^piinent, the 
yellow sulphide, was knowai, but not realgo, the 
disulphate of arsenic, which is of a ruby colour. 
Arsenic as a pigment has been, and, we fear, 
still is, much used in the colouring of wall-papers 
— in fact, Kay’s orpfimeiit is such a valuable 
pigment artistically, that the paper-stainers can 
hardly do without it, if purchasers will have 
aesthetic greens and yello^vs. And here, before 
proceeding any further witir the manufacture of 
arsenic, the writer desires to place before the 
reader certain exi^eriences of his own wdth regard 
to wall-papers coloured with orpiment. Some 
years ago he weixt to one of the most noted of 
firms for aesthetic papers wherewith to cover the 
walls of his house. A few years after, his children 
were afflicted with obstinate sores about the mouth, 
the wrists, and the ankles. The village doctor was . 
called in, an old-fashioned practitioner, who gave 
doses and prescribed diet, with no good result* 
Then all at once it occurred to the writer . to have , 
the wmll- papers analysed. They were found to:' 
be charged with arsenic; the gum fastening the 
colour to the paper had yielded, and the arsenical 
dust was dying about and lodging everywhere. 
The children w^ere removed, and recovered. A 
month later the whole party was in Germanyj 
and the writer called on a friend living in the 
town where he had taken up his quarters, and 
inquired how he and Ms family were. ‘Ohl I 
am well enough ; but my boys are suffering from, 
some most intractable sores’ about their wrists and 
ankles,’ - 

‘ Arsenic F exclaimed the writer. 
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‘Bnl,’ said his friend, ‘niy neigliboar, General , 

von B , has his young people suffering ui the 

same maBiier.’ 

^Exactly — urseiiic/ ^ 

Now, iu Gemma towns there are public ana- 
lysers who ibr a small charge— in this case a 
mark, one shilling—whll analyse what are sus- 
picions substances. The testing of the papers 
followed; and it proved that in the bedrooms 
of tiie English boys there were three coatings of 
wall- papers all laden with arsenic ; and it was 
tile same with those of the German Generars 
family. 

The question naturally arises : Is the manu- 
facture of arsenic prejudicial to the health of the 
workers 'i To a certain extent it mast be so ; but 
it is not so to anything like the extent that might 
be supposed. The best means of resisting arsenic 
is by the use of soap and water. The workmen 
engaged in the manufacture have their mouths 
and noses imiifledj to prevent their inhaling the 
dust. They wash and completely change their | 
clothing on leaving work, and they enjoy complete | 
freedom from zymotic diseases, as all germs 
ai’e killed, either by the arsenic dust, or by the 
sulphurous acid given oif by the iiiauufactiire. 
The time of greatest mischief is the summer, 
when the men perspire ; then the arsenic adheres, 
and produces sores. Moreover, where there is a 
wound, ii arsenic enters it, it will not heal till the 
bone has been reached. The best remedy for 
sores produced by arsenic is fuller’s earth. The 
men believe that the arsenic produces shortuesa 
of breath and asthma ; but this is really the result 
of their liaving to work all day with their noses 
and mouths covered by woollen mufflers. 

Let us now look at the manufacture, and for 
that puv|>ose we will take the Levon Great Consols 
Mine, where the largest anmunt of arsenic is 
made. Tins occupies a tongue of land about 
which the river Tamar forms a loop. It is com- 
pletely barren on its top, all vegetation being 
killed by the fumes of sulphurous acid. The 
mine was worked for copper between 1844 and 
186*2 with wonderful results. The lode was thirty 
feet wide, and ran for a mile. After that, it gave 
out, and has been worked mainly for arsenic since 
. 1874. 

Arsenical mundic contains from twelve and a 
half to seventeen per cent, of arsenic, and from 
twenty-five to thirty per cent, of iron. It has a 
silvery lead look, with yellow stains in it where is 
copper. The first process consists in dividing the 
copper ore from the mundic. For this purpose 
all the rock brought up from tlie mine is broken 
into pieces of the size of a nut ; then this, as well 
as the refuse, is^ ‘jigged,^ that is to say is subjected 
to shaliing in sieved, which let the small particles 
fall through, and reserve only the nuggets. The 
small matter is not, howwer, wasted; it is sub-; 
jected to . washing in * strips/ where the water 
deposits first the mundic, as heaviest, then the 
copper ore, and lastly the refuse. The refuse, 

.. however, is not dismissed till it has been again 
, jigged and washed, so that every particle of copper 
;; and . of mundic has been saved from it. What, 
passes away is then mere earthy matter. 

.. , The lumps of broken stone cannot be sejiarated 
thu^. .easily by water ; they have to be- assorted 
by bind.' . For this purpose girls are employed, 
■"■teeally called' ^blll maidens/, from the Gornish' 


word ^bdl/ which signifies a mine. These gitis, 
five in a row, recline on sloping shelves of board, 
with a table before them and a trough. On each 
side of the table are three wooden boxes. With 
a carved iron tool the girls rake the stones to 
them and sort them, according to colour. The 
yellow and ‘peacock^ copper is thrown into the 
trough under their noses. The mundic is tossed 
adroitly into the nearest box on right or left ; the 
‘elvan/ or inferior, into the second; and the 
rubbish into the third. 

Before the table flows a stream of water. The 
stones are brought in barrows from the jiggers, 
and are tipped into the water. Then a young 
man with a fork dips them out and throws them 
upon the table, and so continually supplies the 
bal maidens with material for selection. The 
boxes have to be examined by the overlooker, to 
make sure that the girls have not been careless 
and have thrown away good stuff. Theii the 
copper ore is sent away to Wales to be smelted. 
As it requires four tons of coal to smelt one ton 
of ore, it. is obviously advisable to convey the ore 
to the coal, and not bring the coal to the ore. 
The ore is worth about twenty-five shillings a 
■ ton. 

The mundic is now taken to the furnaces, where 
it is first subjected to fires made of ordinary 
common coal. It passes along wdth the smoke 
into condensers. When condensed, it is gray, 
being mixed with smoke soot. In this cmidi- 
tion it is called ‘ arsenic soot.^ The condensation 
takes place on the floor and sides of the chim- 
ney, which is carried many hundred feet at an 
incline to a main shaft. From the condeiivser 
the arsenic is scraped out by the w^orkmen 
closely luiiffied ; then is again subjected to fire 
in, caloiners, the fire being of anthracite coal. 
Beside the ordinary furnaces, there are two sorts 
of calciners in use of a very original and in- 
teresting character. One of these is au enor- 
mous drum thirty feet long and three feet six 
inches in diameter, furnished with flanges inter- 
nally. This drum or cylinder rotates at an incline. 
The arsenic soot i.s tipped into it at the top, and 
is turned over and over as the cylinder revolves, 
pjjrtiy by its own weight, partly by the flanges. 
A tire is burning at one end of the drum, and the 
flame passes through it, consuming the arsenic as 
it falls, or is tossed athwart it. It is possible to 
look into the glowing interior as it rotates and 
watch the fiery heat scintillate with the arsenic 
that falls as a shower of stars. Aiiother calciner 
consists of a horizontal rotary metal disc like a 
millstone, somewhat convex. The cap of this disc 
is stationary, and is armed with fangs that reach 
almost to the disc. The arsenic soot flows in 
through the centre of the cap, and is turned over, 
ploughed up by the fangs as the disc on which it 
rests revolves. A furnace on one side sends its 
fiery breath between the rotating nether disc and 
the coverer, and turns both to a glowing red, so 
that the arsenic is volatilised, and all the dross 
slides away to the lowest portion of the machine 
and discharges itself over the edge. The vapour 
is carried through the condensers, of which a mile ' 
in length exist. In the side of this gradually; 
ascending brick chimney are openings;clbsecl with 
irpn doors. These are ten feet apart. .. When the ' 
furnace is let out, the doors are opened, and the 
arsenic dust aiid crystals are raked and cut out . 
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The crystalline formation is from two to three 
inches thick on the vsides, but two4hirds of the 
arsenic deposited is on the floor. It is now us 
white as paper. Some of the clusters of rhoiiibo- 
liedral crystals are very beautiful The arsenic 
has to be removed whilst warm to the mill to be 
ground; if left to get cold, the hardness of the 
crystals would cut the grinders to pieces. At the 
mill, the workmen are again closely muflled. They 
have to heave the arsenic turned out from barrows 
into the mill hopper. When reduced to powder 
in the mill, it is put into casks that contain 
from three hundredweight to three hundredweight 
twenty-live pounds, which are conveyed to the 
stores. 

The vapour from the calciners, after passing 
througli the condensers, traverses a sheet of fall- 
ing wateiy which arrests a certain amount of the 
siilphl^’ in the fumes. Owing to the noxious 
effect of sulphurous acid on vegetation, more than 
a certain amount of this acid is not allowed to be 
given off ; it is therefore sought to arrest it on its 
way. The water as it ffows away is milky, or 
rather like soap and water, from the sulphur it 
contains. The height of the shaft is one hundred 
and twenty- five feet. 

In Styria and Carinthia, there is much arsenic- 
eating among the peasants ; the women take it to 
give themselves a good complexion, and to make 
their hair fine ■ and glossy. The men take it 
because they believe that it gives them wind in 
climbing in the chase after chamois. There is 
nothing of this sort in Cornwall and Devon. In 
Styria and Oariuthia it is known that an arsenic- , 
eater can never be broken off the habit, and that, 
if arsenic be compulsorily kept from the eater, 
death rapidly ensues. It is believed in the 
Tamar — and this is perhaps true — that an arsenic- 
worker is fit for no other work. He must remain 
at this occupation. Health and breath fail him 
at other employments. Eventually, it may be 
that chronic arsenical poisoning ensues ; but this 
may be staved off, if not wholly prevented, V>y 
scrupulous cleanliness, by care taken not only to 
wash in the ‘ changing- ho use, ^ but to bathe freely 
at home. As one of the foremen said to the writer 
of this article : ^ Against arsenic the best antidote 
is soap taken externally.’ 


BY ACCIDENT. 

GHAnTER 11. 

TH-tJ local Society of Ancient Chums met every 
Monday night in the bar parlour of the Hop 
Pocht inn, situated in the pleasant Kenti.sli vil- 
lage of Bennington. It was a fraternity of old 
friends and acquaintances who assembled once 
a week for social enjoyment, conversation, dis- 
cnssioxi of the questions of the day, the consump- 
tion of tobacco and accompaniments. There ^vas 
no subscription to the Society, but in its place 
there was an elaborate system of fines, so framed 
that the oldest and most practised member was 
pretty sure to be mulcted at least once diulng 
an evening, so that the community might fairly 
be, styled self-supporting. The last Monday of 
each, month was marked by the reception of 
guests, and was therefore of a more eonvivial and 
hilarious character than ordinary nights. 


The Mojidav night following the evemts re- 
corded in the last chapter was 'Grand Night, and 
despite the character of the w’cather — bitterly 
cold with a driving snow — there was a large 
muster of^ members and their friends ; in fact, 
every chair in the room was occupied hut the 
most proxniiieiit one~the President’s. Eight 
o’clock struck, and at eight o’clock proceedings 
were ruled to commence. 

* Martin don’t often hev to pay for bein’ late,* 
remarked Mr IVicks, a copper- nosed gentleman in 
the ciiaudiery line. ‘Wonder what’s kep liirnP 
‘He’s in general off duty at half -past seven, 
ain’t he f said his neighbour, who had village 
tailor stamped all over him. 

‘Sure-ly, onless the weather’s agin him,’ said 
a large man in black with a white neckcloth — 
sexton, clerk, and beadle of Bennington. ‘Presi- 
de:! t pays double fine, don’t he P 

‘ That ’s one to you, Mr Sekh, for not bein’ 
sure of the rules !’ shouted out two or three 
voices, and Mr Selali plumped down his coin. 

‘I move that "we give Mr ]\Iartin five minutes* 
grace/ said a grave gentleman, rising. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 

The five miimtes had just expired, and the 
Society was on the point of proceeding to elect 
a temporary President in the place of the absent 
Martin, when the door opened, and in wmddled 
a round little barrel of a man, wdth a ruddy, 
good-tempered face, 'who w-as attired in the uni- 
form of signalman on the Great Southern Eail- 
way. He was greeted with a storm of ironical 
a])plause ; but there was aii unusual gravity about 
his demeanour which checked it. 

‘I’m quite ready to pay my fine, gentlemen/ 
he said as he took his .seat in the Presidential 
chair ; ‘and I’m ter’ble sorry iov havin’ kep you 
all waitin’, ’specially as it’s Grand Night ; but 
W'hen you’ve heard what I’ve got to tell, .you 
won’t blame me.— Now, give your orders, gentle- 
men, and let’s to business.* 

Orders ivent Hying about the room, so that the 
landlord and hia two wenclie.s had as much as 
they could do to attend to them. 'When com- 
parative (piiet was restored, old Martin said : 

‘ P’raps you won’t think it much that I have to 
tell, but it’s u bit cur’ous, and as jjart of my 
fine is to sing a song or make a speech, you’ll 
please take it for 'whafe it’s worth.’ 

‘ H(f!ar, hear 1’ resounded through the room. 

‘My box/ said the old man, ‘is, as you all 
know, at the level crossin’ at Causey Eiid, and 
mj last dooty afore bein’ relieved is to signal the 
down mail at seven- twenty-five. At seven-thirty 
I'm relieved. Well, at seven-fifteen I got tho 
signal that she ’d passed through Brickenden 
Junction. At seven-tw-enty I heard lier whistle. 
At seven- twenty -three I saw her head lanips 
cornin’ uj? at- quarter speed, ’cos I hadn’t got the 
all-clear signal from Marsh House, which didn’t 
surprise me, as they *ve been doin’ up the em- 
bankment tliere. So the mail came slowly past^ 
so slow that I could see as how there was - very 
few people in the coaches, which, as it’s gettin* 
on towards Chnstmas-time, ain’t 'prpriainl — -Now 
comes the strange part. The mail pulled up, and 
! out o’ the winder of a fiistr'oiass ,cbaeh not half-a- 
dozen yards from me a gentleman was leanm* ; 
his arms a hangin’ down outside, and his head 
pushed forward, like, for all the 'world, as if hb 
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was very ilL For wbtit I could see, iiis coiiiparfc- 

meixt hadn’t nobody ebe in ifc. 

*I sinews out to him : '‘Are you ill, sir?- Shall 
I wire to the next station, or call the guard ?” 
But lie didn’t make no answer ; leastaways, I 
didn’t hear none, as the wind was howiia’ fit 
to kill any noise under a engine whistle. In 
another minute X should ha’ been up ou the 
footboard alongside him ; but the all-clear signal 
came from Marsh House, and I had to ’tend to 
it. Howsomedever, as the guard’s van passed by 
I sung out that there was a gent took ill in a 
fust'class compartment ; but I don’t know if Sam 
Hall heerd it. Then the mail went ou, and I 
prepared to clear out.’ 

The general opinion, expressed in every variety 
of interjectioual phrase, was that it was very 
strange, and Martin was asked what he thought 
of it, 

‘ Well,’ he replied, ‘if you ask me my^ candid 
opinion, I give it for what it is wuth. You see, 

, it was the Injiaii mail. Well, says you, what 
difference does that make? A great deal, says 1. 
I’ve been on the Great Southern now a matter 
o’ forty years, unci my experience is that as a 
rule the Injian mail is the liveliest train that 
goes out o’ Limnon — much more livelier ’n ex- 
cursions and them like.— How’s that? says you. 
Because, says I, gents goin’ to Irijia for the Lord 
knows how long, perhaps never to come back no 
more, goes off us happy as they cam Their pals 
gives ’em big dinners, and there ’s drinks at the 
terminus afore startin’, and all that ; and I can 
tell you I’ve seen high-jinks sometimes in the 
coaches 'when the train ’s slowed down as it did 
to-night. So, my opinion is that this geut was 
— well, he wuis ill. You can’t eat your cake and 
have it, as tlie sayiu’ is ; and he’d eaten his cake, 
and he ’d taken sometliiuk along with it, and the 
’eat of the coach and one tiling and another was 
too much for him. That’s my notion, — But that 
wasn’t what made me late. 

‘The mail went on. I set my distant to 
danger : Jim Boston come in to relieve me, and 
I went off. Now, as you all know, except the 
gents as is strangers, my road home lies along 
the side of the line for a matter o’ half a mile'"; 
then I strikes the turnpike and leaves it. Well, 
it was hlowin’ and snowin’ half an hour ago as 
it don’t often blow and snow in these parts, and 
although I’d got my lantern, it was jest as much 
as I could do to see my way along the path by 
the line. At any rate it was so precious dark that 
I couldn’t see a big chap a settin’ on the slope of 
the embankment a yard ahead of me, and well 
high tumbles over him. I pulls up sharp. He 
was a settin’ and groanin’ and makiu’ use of 
words, gents, which would cost him a fine a 
minute in this ’ere select company, fSo I turns 
my light on him, and gives him a “What cheer, 
mate?” 

‘He started, and stops his prayers. “What 
cheer?” says he. “Precious poor cheer this 
journey, I’ve lost ■ my way to Brickenden 
■ Junction, and thought I’d try a cut along the 
line, when these blooming tally graph wires trips 
me up, and I ’•ye gone and sprained my ankle.” 

“Just as well, mate,” says I, “ that you tumbled 
where, you did. .A foot t’ other way would have 

f ot you across the down metals.” Then I helps 
im up ; hut he were so precious lame that I as 


good as carried him to the turnpike ; and if lie 
weighed a hoimce, he weighed thirteen stone, 
and I ain’t as young as I were. 

‘As luck would heve it, the mail-cart was 
waitin’ at the level crossin’ ; so I gets him into 
it. He gives me a sliiliinV as I thinks, and says 
good-night, and off he goes; and off I goes home. 
When my missis see me, she give a reglar shout, 
and says, says she : “Why, Bob, wherehever heve 
you been? You’re all blood.” Sure enough, I 
was-- coat, cuffs, and collar. Euin start, thinks I, 
for a chap with a spi’aiiied ankle to bleed. I 
reckim he ’d hurt hisself more than he thought. 
Then I looks at the coin he gave me, and it 
warn’t a shillin’ at all, but a bit o’ brass of the 
same sixe, with “ Eoyal Arcadia Music Hall — Free 
Pass Check— not transferable,” wrote on it. —And 
that’s wliat made me late, gentlemen.— Here’s 
to you all !’ 

This speech of Bob Martin’s gave rise to a 
lively discussion, which lasted a good haif-hour. 
At the expiration of that time the President 
arose, knocked on the table, and was suggesting 
that some gentleman should oblige the company 
with a song, when the landlord rushed into the 
room with great news on his face. ‘Night-mail 
wrecked near Singlehy,’ he gasped. ‘Thirty or 
forty killed, and luiudreds wounded ! ’ 

XIalf the assembly sprang to tlieir feet. Pipes 
were taken from lips, glasses remained suspended 
in mid-air, and a chorus of * How do you know ?’ 
‘When?’ and other questions of the kind, arose. 

‘IMessenger just come in from Brickenden. 
iXll the doctors and carts in the couiitr^s^ arc being : 
called for,’ replied tlie breatiiless landlord. 

‘Well, it never rains but it pours,’ .said old 
I Martin ; ‘ and thank the Lord this ain’t happened 
I in my section,’ 

It is needless to say tliat the assembly of 
I Ancient Chums was at once broken up, and that 
the majority of those who had met together for 
I an evening of eiijoymeiit at once hastened away 
to the scene of the catastrophe. 

Dick Marsdeii still clung to one link which 
hound him to his old j>leasant, happy life as an 
unfettered bachelor, in spite of the low estate 
to which he had fallen : this was his memher- 
ship of a quiet little social club composed chiefly 
of old public-school men, where moderation in 
I expense was the rule, and the outlay of more 
j famous and pretentious institutions over mag- 
uificent architecture, grand rooms, liveries, and 
brilliant illumination, was devoted to the more 
i immediately personal comforts of the members, 
i When very sick at heart and down in liis luck, 

' Dick would walk over to the Snuggery, as it was 
called, and there, in the chat and mirth of old 
friends and men of his own station, forget for 
a while lus domestic misery. After he had seen 
his uncle comfortably settled in a compartment 
of the mail-train, Bick walked over to the house 
in Portland Place to give a few final instructions^ 
to the caretaker, and to make a general survey 
of locks and bolts ; and then, discovering that 
he had a piece of gold in his pocket, resolved for 
once to be selfish and to dine at the Snuggery. 

He dined, and after dinner played a couple -ol, : 
games of billiards. Then, it now being nearly ^ 
nine o’clock, he prepared to go home. As he 
passed throxigh the hall the porter was putting 
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a Central News telegram oix the frame. Curi- 
osity prompted him to read it ; it was as follows : 
‘Terrible Accident to the Hail on the Great 
Southern. Keported lo.ss of twelve live.s. — Later 
— The Indian maiLtraiu ran otf the line at a 
point near Siiigleby where the embankment has 
lately been repaired. Tlie loss of life has been 
exaggerated. Nine bodies are lying at the 
Singleby Station ; over twenty persons were 
injured.’ 

‘Good God!’ exclaimed the young man, as he 
burst out of the building, and calling a hansom, 
bade the man drive to the Institution where 
Marian Akhurst lodged. Luckily, she was in. 
Ill a few words, Dick told her the news, ami 
asked her if she could come with him at once 
to Singleby. 

‘Of course there is a chance that the dear 
old fellow may have escaped/ he .said. ‘But 
as there was no telegram for me at the club, I 
fear’ 

‘ Perhaps not the wor.st,’ said the girl 

‘There were so few passengers by the train, 
.said Dick, ‘ that the large proportion of casualties 
makes the chance of uncle’s escaping a small one 
unless more people gut in at the other terminus, 
wliich, as it was the Indian mail, is likely. 
However, if you can come, Marian, it will be 
such a comfort to me.’ 

They were ju.st in time to catch the last train 
to Singleby. It pulled up lialf a mile from 
the scene of the accident : Marian and Dick 
alighted in the midst of the blinding storm, and, 
guided by the flare of many bonfires, proceeded, 
in the company of scores of people bound upon 
the same errand as them.selves, to where gangs 
of men were already working hard to clear the 
line. A line of police barred their way ; but 
upon stating their biisine.ss, they were allowed to 
pass ; and with what trepidation they approached 
the little station where the bodies of the killed 
lay awaiting identification may be imagined. 
Once within the door, all doubts were set at rest, 
for the ftrst body they saw was that of poor old 
Christopher Marsden. 

‘ Strange thing about that gentleman, sir/ said 
an official who witne.ssed Dick’s recognition of 
his uncle’s body. ‘The coach he was in didn’t 
leave the line, and he was the only party in it 
who was killed. He was found leaning out of 
window ; and as he was evidently killed by a 
blow in the bac.k of the head, it’s suppu.sed he 
was looking out of window when the front part 
of the train left the metals, and must have been 
struck by a bolt or a timber or something from 
the next coach which went over the bank.’ 

Jlarian knelt down by the body, and with pro- 
fessional deftne.ss examined a terrible wound at 
the base of tbe poor old gentleman’s skull. ‘ Yes ; 
this was what killed him,’ she said. ‘Yet he 
must have been looking in the opposite direction 
to that in wliich the train was going.’ 

‘Possibly to call the guard/ said Dick. ‘At 
anyrate, there he lies ; and I have lost my best 
and, I was going to say, my only friend in the 
world. Poor old' Uncle Christophm' !’ He looked 
at Marian. There were tears in her eyes, and 
in the face of this common sorrow their hands 
met with gentle pressure. 

../‘The body, I suppose, must not be removed 1’ 
said Dick. 


ELF-BOLTS. 


‘ No, sir ; not till after the iiiq; 
the official. 

Then they quitted the terrible see 
lucky enough to secure the last twe 
small inn adjoining the station ; for 
train back to London, and there had 
demand for accommodation on bt 
many people who had come down 
relations and friends. 


E L F -- B O L T S, 

There is something very fascina 
legend-s of dwarfs and elves. For ti 
we have to look in the pages of Cxri 
Christian Andersen when we want 
the fairy world ; but every now i 
out-of-the way places, we may find 
curious proximity to those mysteriouji 
instance, the writer remembers, some 
ago, when living on the Yorkshire 
hearing a dispute which was takin 
public-house between two old men, ( 
was the parish sexton. While digg 
the sexton had turned out what he c 
pipe. Tlii.s well-known form of pi 
found di.spersed all over the countr 
that you cannot pass the tip of the 
into the bowl. No doubt it was 
! toliacco was scarce and expensive, an 
; tive size has caused it to be attril 
, elves and fairies who alone could in 
I The dispute, hoivever, was not abo 
I Both the old men agreed as to wl; 
' had belonged to ; but they were eiu 
settle what kind of ‘ bacca ’ the fiii 
Various suggestions were made, a 
i herbs named, when I Joined in the 
, and turned it from pipes to eif-bolb 
some of which I produced from my 
fi'om these old inhabitants I gathe 
flint arrow-heads or elf-shot were ii 
.same elfin folk who owned the tc 
The district where I lived was r 
prehistoric articles, and they were j 
quantities in the fields round about. 

It is hardly surprising that the m 
regard these queer-looking arrow -hea 
ing to the fairy folk, when for bund 
their direct ancestors had inhabited 
Yorkshire, into which education lu 
little progress. A place close by 
Dvvarriden, which was remarkable 
and when X submitted the name 
authority on place-names, I was 1 
meant ‘the abode of the dwarfs,’ a; 
navian mythology, wherever you do 
it was the voice of a dwarf answc 
reply. 

Another curious survival in the 
was thi.s old tradition ; Mothers use 
their children with a, certain 'M^ch 
would come if they were naughty an 
off, just as once upon a tame, he hat 
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he ravaged tlie country and destroyed every- 
thing. The only interpretation of this awful 
threat I gathered from an old woman, who told 
me that in her young days it was firmly believed 
that some great calamity had once befallen the 
district As the black raven was the Danish 
emblem, it is quite possible an incursion from 
that people gave rise to this story, which had 
survived all those long years. 

Few people know what an amusing and instruc- 
tive pursuit the search after flint weapons is. 
To begin with, it takes you out of the house 
for a -walk very often when you w^ould have 
stayed in. Spring and autumn are the best 
times for searching, and a ploughed field should 
be chosen that has been well rained upoh, so that 
the flints are washed clear and can be easily 
detected, I am speaking only of a country in 
which the natural stone is not iiint. Wliere 
natural flints abound, you can only judge of the 
genuineness of the implement by the workings 
of the tool, which are ahvays to be seen. In the 
ordinary districts away from the chalk, each 
surface flint will prove either a real implement 
or a flake struck off in its manufacture. These 
remarks may be said to apply to those lucky 
spots where' Hints are found, and the idea may 
be that there are not many such about, 1 differ 
from this idea. So far as my own experience 
goes, 1 have found these elf-bolts wherever I 
have been ; and if there is one bit of fairy 
romance left connected with them, it is in their 
being so universal that it gives the notion of 
some s]jirit-work in their distribution. 

Any one who follows the plan I suggest of 
going out into the ploughed fields and searching 
for Hints, will come across many curious imjple- 
ments. Among tliem none is so peculiar as the 
scraper. Tliis varies a good deal in form, but 
the cuminon type is a sort of half oyster-shell, 
supposing this to be solid wliei'c the fish is, and 
cut olf square where the point of tl.ie shell comes, 
.so that one side presents a Jluttened face, and 
the other a slo]5e<l well-worked back, ending in 
a sharpened cutting edge, I found scores of these 
before I knew wiuit they were ; and I must own 
■ I was astonished to find that the Eskimos of the 
present day adopt still this same foxun of flint 
scraper. It is difficult to reconcile the ancient 
flint man of the Yorkshire moors with the Green- 
kucier in his curious snow-hut, living on the 
spoils of the chase and scraping the skins of his 
animals with the same sort of weapon. 

Another analogouvs instance of identity of flint 
form was the fallowing, I took up to the British 
Museum a quantity of flints and elf-shot for 
examination. One was selected no bigger than 
my little finger-nail, and I was told this was 
an Egyptian arrow-head. But how came an 
Egyptian arrow-head on our English moors I 
, There is this remarkable distinction about tliese 
Egyptian types of arrow-heads— they are not 
pointed. Supposing a triaiigle of flint, it was 
their custom to put the point into the shaft, 
and to use the broad base as a point to face the 
- enemy, exactly reversing what I may call the 
British custom. Yet here on the moors I find 
not one, but several, undoubtedly, proving that 
. the, -men’ who used these flints were cognisant of 
both 'shapes of 'elf-^hofc. The small size of the 
.Igy^tkn type is very peculiar, as it is utterly 
^ 


difl’ereixt fjom the arrow-head coinmoiiiy found 
not only in Britain but all over the world. I 
have elf-shot from Italy, Greece, North America, 
South America, and other hinds, but none like 
the Egyptian arrow- point. 

It may be said that human beings all develop 
similar characteristics, mul it is quite reasonable 
to suppose the Egyptian and the British flint man 
would originate similar ideas. This may be pos^ 
sible ; but I hardly think it accounts' for the 
identity of flint forms. This is the most striking 
feature when a collection of British flints is pmt 
beside one gathered from all countries. There is 
little diilerence, again, in a very interesting class 
of implement, the saw, between the British flint 
saw and the Egyptian, I found on the moors 
some very delicate flint saws, and recently ^ 
have obtained from Egypt flint saws wonderfully 
similar in form. Perhaps with these saws was 
performed that diflicult operation of trepanning, 
which was known in primitive times, axxd prac- 
tised. Skulls are found in British interments 
which have been trepanned, only no inetai phite 
was used, but a i^iece of another skull was 
let in in place, of it. The agony of such an 
operation may be imagined ; and with some 
thousands of collected flints before xne, I could 
not select one I could deem fit to use for such 
a purpose. 

The delicacy of workmanship of many elf- 
bolts is rcAiuarkable. I have some on whicli fchou- 
satids of blows with some implement must have 
been delivered before the .sharp jioint and barbed 
wings were formed. When it is re.membered 
that any blow might snap the brittle flint, it 
must have needed a master’s hand to bring such 
elf-shot to perfection. When H.M.S. Challenger 
was on lier cruise, and arrived at Tierra del 
Fuego, the natives there, who are still in a Stone 
Age condition, were found to have utilised a 
broken soda-water bottle, from the fragments of 
which they made urrow-heads. I have one of 
these arrows, with its glass tip exquisitely made 
ill the same pattern as those I found on the 
moors. There are undoubtedly numbers of wliat 
I may call worked flints to be picked up in the 
fields, showing upon their face the marks of the 
tool, and yet it is impossible to assign tbem any 
definite name. The fact is we know very little 
about the various uses to which flint was put. 
In many x>arts it must have been scarce. It is 
quite one hundred and more miles from the 
moors where I made a large collection to the 
nearest chalk district, and every atom of flint 
now found must have been curried there by 
hand. 

The true elf-bolt, in all its well-formed beauty, 
is not so commonly picked ii]x as the cure or 
matrix from which the implement has been 
struck, or the flint fragment chipped off in its 
formation. Still, it is advisable to collect all 
bits, no matter whether they seem valuable or 
not, m a second examination often pioves tlxem 
to have been in use. Small pointed flints are 
found such as could be utilised for boxing pur- 
poses, axxcl very often a rounded flint proves after 
washing to have marks of blows on it, showing , 
it to hpe been a haiximer-stone, peiffiaps., for., 
makixig implements. , , .a-. ; .,v.„ .. . . 'I 

- Though in the case of fiiixfc deposits in Britain 
it may not be possible to point to • this or 
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tiiafc ypot, and say, liore such and such a battle 
was fought, and here are the remains of tlie 
weapons used on that occasion, still history may 
perhaps be brought to bear in other j>hices. 

1 have several very line arrow-heads found at 
Lake Trasimene, in Italy, where, it will he 
remembered, Hannibal encountered the Bomaiis 
and ilel’euted them with enormous slaughter, I 
can see no reason wliy these arrow-heads should 
not be the weapons used by the Avarlike tribes who 
crossed the Alps with Hannibal, anil in tliia par- 
ticular battle fell in very large numbers. The 
iron wea])ons of the Homans have no doubt long 
since perished and rusted away, but the flints 
endure. We may know very little about the 
prehistoric times and the fierce battles waged by 
the wild tribes of those days, but their remains 
are around find about us. Time does not alfect 
the hints. They show no sign of age, excepting 
a kind of dullness, and smoothness to touch, wlAich 
newly -broken flint never has. 

As a rule, few people care about collecting 
such things or thinking about them. It is a 
tedious amusement to walk up and down a 
ploughed field with a bent back, but it is by no 
means unhealthy. The soil smells with delicious 
fragrance, and you have the lurk soaring above 
your head with his musical notes. A fairy pipe 
or two is often added to your ‘ bag,’ and though 
some days may be blank, every now and again 
you have lucky finds that well reward you. 

In advocating tlie search after flints I do so 
because 1 believe there is much yet to he found 
and learned about them. I liave avoided quoting 
from scientilic works, or trying to raise this 
paper above the level of a chat about elf -shot.. 
Besides the fact tluit from the earliest times 
these flint weapons have been regarded in many 
places with something like supersti tion, , tliey are, 
from the point of antiquity alone, well worth 
collecting. Year after year they are ploughed 
over and turned up, and they only want a quick 
eye to detect them. Borne soils are naturally 
better than others, especially .such as more readily 
yield to the influence of ram. 

If I refer once more to the identity of flint- 
forms, it is because of late my colleetioii has been 
much increased by Hints from other parts of the 
world, and I am amazed at the resemblance in 
them to what I have found in England, The 
invention and use of flint implements seems to 
have been universal. Hence, the subject is well 
worth pursuing, and is one which the amateur 
can take ixp with pleasure. It is not confined 
, to one particular place ; wherever you go, you 
may pursue it, I have a friend at this moment 
j on the Nile •who gets the Arab boys to search 
I for flints ; and he writes to me about the wonder- 
I ful knives, saws, and sickles he is collecting, 

I Another friend lately sent me some flints which 
; he found when walking on the battlefield of 
j Marathon. . It is well known that some of the 
wild tribes on the side of the Persian monarch 
tipped their wtqws with stone. There is no 
I place, and I was going to add no time, where 
[ and when flint-hunting cannot ba pursued ; but 
1 I draw the line at shooting. I once got into 
I: great disgrace by holding my head clown wdien 
after partridges. Birds kept rising in front of 
me and getting off untouched. The fact was I 
' was crossing fields rich with flints. The keeper 


afterwards went to my host and complained. ‘ I 
can’t make that gentleman out,’ lie said ; ‘he 
keeps his eyes down on the ground, unci never 
looks at his birds. I fancy he must have some- 
thing -wrong in his ’each’ 


SOME EAELY STEAMSHIPS. 

It is , a matter of considerable surprise to most 
people, on taking a retrospective survey of the 
growth of the steuiu-iiavigatiou of this country, 
to discover liow very remotely into the present 
century such a view carries them. The Steam- 
ship, somehow, seems to appeal to the uuder- 
standing of the younger genera lion as one of 
the most modern among latter-day creatioiiB. It 
is difficult to associate her existence with the 
period of the Crimean War, and it seems wholly 
incongruous to talk of her as prc-Yictorian. 
This, undoubtedly, is owing to the wonderful 
and rapid revolution wi'oiiglit by the marine 
engine in the conditions of the sea -life. But 
tlioiigh, indeed, the steam- vessel cannot afford 
to ‘ smile at the ■ claiuis of long descent,’ she 
was a very tangible realisation when the loco^ 
motive -was still in embryo, and the electric 
telegraph a factor of the future which yet 
leinuiued to be dreamt of. 

The earliest steamers the ivorld ever saw, 
not reckoning the experimental craft constructed 
by such inen as Fulton, Bell, Symington, and 
Watt, w^ere those employed in the transatlantic 
trade. As far hack as the year 1819, the Yankee 
paddle -steamer ‘ Savannah,’ of three Imndrad tons 
harden, crossed from the port of that name, in 
Georgia, to Liverpool. She occupied t\venty-live 
clays upon the passage ; but, as she was fully 
rigged, and under all sail during at least txvo- 
thirds of the voyage, the merit of her perform- 
ance, as an illustration of the superiority of the 
engine over canvas, is somewhat doubtful. Yet 
she w^as beyond dis|)Ute the ffrst stoaumr to^ 
accomplish a long sea- voyage, and to the Ameri" 
cans belongs the credit of her exploit Indeed,, 
from the time of their last war with us, down tO' 
within a cpiarter of a century ago, our Yanke& 
neighbours generally seemed to be a little ahead 
of this country in mantime matters. They taught 
us a lesson in sliipbiiilding by their famous Balti- 
more clippers, and they were the first to demon- 
strate in a practical manner, and to the complete 
capsizal of the learned I)r Lardner s theories, the 
po.ssibility of employing steam for the purposes 
of ocean iiavigatioii. It was not, however, until 
a couple of decades later than the voyage of the 
‘Savannah’ that the successful passages of two 
memorabie vessels from England to America 
fairly established the era of what has been called 
the Atlantic steam ferry. These ships w^ere re- 
spectively the ‘Birins’ and the ‘Great Wes term’ ’ 
The former was a craft of about seven hundred 
tons burden, with engines of three hundred and 
tw’eiity horse-powder ; she sailed from Cork on tite 
4th of Ap/ril 1838, under the command of Limit, 
tenant Roberts, R.N., bound for New’' York. ^ The 
latter vessel 'was a steamer of 1340 tons, builders’ 
measurement, with engines of four hundred .and ;; 
forty horse-power : she was conunandad by Cap- , 
tain Hoskins, R.N., and sailed from Bristol oh ■ 
the 8th of April in the same year, bound likewise 
for New York, The ‘Birina/ it was calculated,. 
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liad a start of hex* competitor by about seven 
immlred nautical miles ; but it was known that 
her xitxnost capabilities of speed scarcely exceeded 
eight knots an hour; whilst the ‘Great Western/ 
on her trial trip from Blackwall to Gravesend, 
ran eleven knots an hour without difficulty. 

The issue of the race was therefore^ awaited wdth 
the utmost curiosity on both sides of the Atlantic. 
Contemporary records usually afford good evi- 
dence of the .significance of past events, and tlie 
interest in this novel ocean match was prodigious, 
to judge from the accounts with which the Liver- 
pool and Kesv York papers of the day teeined. 
The following is in brief the narrative of the 
voyage of these two faiuoirs ships across the 
Western Ocean, The ‘Sirius,’ after leaving Cork 
on the 4th of April, encountered very heavy 
weather, which greatly retarded her progress. 
She arrived, liowevei’, off Sandy Hook on the 
evening of Sunday, the 22d of April ; but going 
vaground, she did not get into the North Biver 
until the following morning. When it was 
known that she had arrived, New York grew 
instantly agitated with excitement. ‘The news,’ 
ran the account published by the Journal of 
Oovmerco in the United States, ‘ spread like wild* 
fire through tlie city, and the river became liter- 
ally dottkl all over with boats conveying the 
curious to and from the stranger. There seemed 
to be a universal voice in congratulation, and 
every visage was illuminated with delight. A 
tacit conviction seemed to pervade every bosom 
that a most doubtful problem had been satis- 
factorily solved ; visions of future advantage 
to science, to commerce, to moral philosophy, 
began to lloat before the mind’s eye ; ” curiosity 
to travel through the old country, and to in- 
spect ancient institutions, began to "stimulate the 
inquiring. 

‘ Whilst all this was going on, suddenly there 
was .seen over Governor’s Island a dense black 
cloud of smoke .spreading itself upward, and 
betokening another arrival. On it came with 
great rapidity, and about three o’clock in the 
afternoon its cause was made fully manifest to the 
uecumulated multitudes at the Battery. It was 
the steamship “Great Western,^’ of about 1600 
tons burden (yic), [The diffei'ence probably lies be- 
tween the net and the gross tonnage], under the 
command of Lieutenant Hoskins, B.N. She had 
left Bristol on the 8th insfc., and on the 33d was 
making her triumphant entry into the port of 
New York. This immen.se moving mass was 
propelled at a rapid rate through the wtiters of 
the Bay ; she passed swiftly and gracefully round 
the ‘SSiiius/’ exchanging salutes with her, and 
then proceeded to her destined anchorage in the 
Bast lliver. If the public mind Avas .stimulated 
by the arrival of the “Birins’’ it became almost 
intoxicated with delight upon view of the superb 
“Great Western.” The latter vessel was only 
fourteen clear days out j and neither vessel had 
sustained a damage worth mentioning, notwith- 
standing that both had to encounter Very heavy 
weather. ’ The “Birins” was spoken witli on the 
X4tli of April in latitude 45*^ north, longitude ZT 
, west' The “Great Western” was spoken on the 
I5th of April in latitude 46“ 36' north, longi- 
Ktnde ZT west. At these respective dates the 

Great. Western” had run 1305 miles in sevexr 
days from; King Boad ; and the “Sirius” 1305 


miles ill ten days from Cork- The “Great 
Western ” averaged 186| miles per day, and the 
“Sirius” 130-| 'miles : “Great Western” gained 
on the “Sirius” fifty-six miles per day. The 
“Great Western” averaged seven and three- 
quarter inile.s per hour ; the “ Sirius” barely ave- 
raged five and a half miles per hour/ 

Buell was the first voyage made across the 
Atlantic by these two early steamship-s, and tliere 
is something of the true philosophy of liistory 
to be found in the interest which their advent 
created. It is worthy of pa.ssing note to learn 
what ultimately became of these celebrated vessels. 
The ‘Siriu.s,’ nut proving staunch enough for the 
Atlantic surges, was sent to open .steam -comm uni- 
cation between London and St Petersburg, in 
which trade she was for several years successfully 
employed. The ‘ Great IVestern’ plied regularly 
from Bristol to New York until the year 1847, 
when she was sold to the Royal Mail Company, 
and ran as one of their crack ships until 1857, 
in which year she was broken up at Yauxhall 
as being obsolete, and unable profitably to com- 
pete with the new class of steamers being built. 

The success of thevse two vessels may be said 
to have completely established steam as a con- 
dition of the transatlantic navigation of the 
future. ‘In October 1838/ sa 3 's Limlsay, in his 
History of Merchant Shipping, ‘Sir John Tobin, 
a weli-kiiown merchant of Liverpool, seeing the 
importance of the intercourse no’W rapidly in- 
creasing between the Old and New worlds, de- 
s]xatched on his own account a steamer to New 
York. She was built at Liverpool, after which 
place she was named, and made the passage 
outwards in sixteen and a half days. It was 
now clearlj^ proved that tlie service could be 
performed, not merely with profit to those who 
I engaged it it, but with a regularity and speed 
’ which the finest description of sailing-vessels 
could not be expected to accomplish. If any 
doubts still existed on tliese important points, the 
second voyage of the “ Great Western ” set them 
at rest, she having on this occasion accom- 
plished the outward pa-ssage in fourteen days 
sixteen hours, bringing wdth her the advices of 
I the fastest American sailing-ships wdiich had 
sailed from New' York long before her, and tliu.s 
proving the nece.ssity of having the mails in 
future conveyed by steamers.’ 

In fact, as early as October 1838, the British 
Government, being .satisfied of the superiority of ; 
steam-packets over sailing-ships, issued advertise- 
ments inviting tenders for the conveyance of the 
American mulls by the former class of Ye.sse]s. 
The owners of the ‘Great Western/ big with 
confidence in the reputation of that ship, applied 
for the contract ; but, not a little to their chagrin, 
it was awarded to Mr (afterward.s Sir Samuel)' 
Oimard, who as far back as 1830 had px-oposed 
the e.stablishment of a steam-mail service across 
the Atlantic. The terms of the original coxitract 
were, that for the sum of fifty-five thousand 
pounds per annum, Messrs Canard, Burns, and 
Maciver should supply three ships suitable for 
the purpose, and accomplish two voyages each 
month between Liverpool and the United States, 
leaving England at certain periods ; but .shortly 
afterwards, it was deemed more exx^edient i, to / 
name fixed dates of departure on both sides,, of 
jthe Western Ocean^, Subsequently, another ship 
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was required to be added to the service, and the | 
amount of the subsidy was raised to ei^dity-nne 
thousand pounds a year. The steam mail service 
between Liverpool, Halifax, and Boston was 
regularly established in 1840, the first vessel 
engaged' in it being the ‘Britannia,’ the pioneer 
ship of the pi'esent Canard line. 

We get an admirable idea of what these early 
steamships were from Dickens’s account of tliis 
same ‘ Britannia,’ which was the vessel he crossed 
to America in on his first visit to that country 
in 1842. In one of Ins letters to John Forster, 
describing a storm they were overtaken by, he 
unconsciously reflects the wondering regard with 
which the worhl still viewed the triumphant 
achievements of the marine engine. ‘For two 
or three hours,’ he writes, ‘ we gave it up as a 
lost thing. This was not the exaggerated appre- 
hension of a landsman merely. The head-engi- 
neei’, who had been in one or the other of the 
Canard vessels since they began running, had 
never seen such stress of weather ; and I after- 
wards heard Captain Hewitt say that nothing but 
a steamer, and one of that strength, could have 
kept her course and stood it out. A sailing- 
vessel must have beaten oft* and driven where she 
would ; while through all the fury of that gale 
they actually made fifty-four miles headlong 
tlirough the tempest, straight on end, not varying 
their track in the least.’ What would the skipper 
of one of the modern ‘ Atlantic gi*eyhonnds ’ think 
of such a feat ? And, more interesting speculation 
still, what must Dickens himself have thought of 
the performances he lived to witness as against 
this astonishing acconq^lishment on the part of 
the old ‘ Britannia f 

There exists a tendency to ridicule the early 
steamers as they appear in portraits, with their 
huge paddle-boxes ; tall, thin, dog-eared funnels j 
and heavily-rigged masts, as though their engines 
were regarded ' as quite auxiliary to their sail- 
power, and by no means to be relied upon. 
Contrasted with some of the leviathans of the 
present day, the steamers of half a century ago 
are no longer calculated to strike an awe into the 
beholder ; but, in truth, some very fine vessels 
were built whilst the marine engine was still 
quite in its infancy. In a volume of the Railwmj 
Magivaine for 1839 is an account of what are 
termed colossal steamers. ‘ An immense steamer/ 
runs the description, ‘upwards of two humlred 
feet long, was lately launclied at Bristol, for 
plying between England and America ; but the 
0 !ie now building at Carling & Co.’s, Limehouse, 
for the American Steam Navigation Company, sur- 
passes anything of the kind hitherto made. She 
is to be named after our Queen, the “Victoria;” 
will cost from eighty to one hundred thousand 
pounds, has about one hundred and fifty men 
now employed daily upon her, and is expected 
to be finished in November next. The extreme 
length is about 253 feet ; but she is 237 feet 
between the perpendiculars, 40|- feet beam between 
the paddle-boxes, and twenty-seven feet one inch 
deep from the floor to the inner side of the spar- 
deck. The engines are two, of 250 horse-power 
each, with six feet four inch cylinders, and seven 
feet stroke. They are to be fitted with Hall’s 
patent condensers, in addition to the common 
ones. She displaces at sixteen feet 2740 tons of 
water ; her computed tonnage is 1800 tons. At 
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tlie water-line every additional inch displaces 
eighteen and a half tons. The average speed is 
expected to be about two hundred nautical miles 
a day, and consumption of coal about thirty tons. 
The best IVelsh coal is to be used. It is calcu- 
lated she will make the outward passage to New 
York in eighteen days, and the honiew^ard in 
twelve, consuming 540 tons of coal out, and 360 
home. Expectation is on tiptoe for the first 
voyage of this gigantic steamer, alongside of 
wliich other steamers look like little fishing- 
boats.’ 

The next route on wliicli steam -navigation was 
opened, following upon that of the Nortli Atlantic 
passage, was between Great Britain and India. 
The steamers of the Honourable Company had 
indeed doubled the Cape nearly two years before 
the ‘Sirius’ and ‘Great Western’ sailed upon 
their fii’st trip. The Nmd/ical Magazine for 1836 
contains the original prospectus issued by a 
syndicate of London merchants upon the subject 
of steam-coinmunication with the .East Indies, 
As an illustration of the almost incredible strides 
that have been made in ocean -travelling since 
that period, this piece of literature is most 
instructive. The circular opens by announcing 
that it is proposed to establish steam -traffic with 
India, extending, perhaps, even to Australia ! 
It points out in sanguine terms bow those distant 
2 )arts of tlie earth, by the contenqflated arrange- 
ment, ‘will be reached at the outset in the short 
period of seventy- three da}’ s ; and, when experi- 
ence is obtained, this time will in all proba- 
bility be reduced by one-third ; shortening the 
distance by the route in question, from England 
to Australia, in forty days’ steaming, at ten miles 
an hour. If two days be allowed for stoj)23ages 
at station?), not averaging more than a thousand 
miles a|)art throughout the line, the 'whole time 
for passing between the extreme points would 
only be sixty days ; but a relay of vessels will 
follow, if the undertakiiig be matured, in w'liich 
case twenty-four hours will be ample time at the 
depotsj ami a communication may be expected to 
he establislied, and kej^t uj) throughout the year, 
between England and Australia, in iifty days. 
It is reasonably expected that Bombay will be 
reached in forty-eight days, Madras in flfty-five, 
Calcutta in flfty-niiie, Penang in fifty-seven, 
Singapore in sixty, Batavia in sixty-twm, Canton 
in sixty-eight, and Mauritius in fifty-four days.’ 

The Nautical Magamie -writer gravely com- 
ments upon this scheme as quite plausible. He 
is iiuleetl inclined to be anticipatory. Instead of 
seventy-three days to Australia, he is of oinnion 
that liie voyage "may ultimately be accomplished 
in fifty, and that the table of time generally 
may he reduced by about one-third throughout ; 
although, to qualify his somewlrat daring specu- 
lations, he admits that it is w-ell to base the cal- 
culations on the safe side. But the Honoui^ble 
East India Oompaiiy asserted their prerogatives, 
and put a stop to the scheme of the New Bengal . 
Steam Company, as the undertaking was to have 
been called, this raised a strong^ feeling of 
dissatisfaction, and the Court of Directors was 
obliged to provide u substitute In lieu of the new 
line they had refused to sanction. Their owxx 
homely, lubberly craft were qxiite uueqiial to the 
requirements of ‘prompt despatch’ wnich even 
then -^vas . beginning to agitafe the public mind, 
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The possibility of establishing steam-communi- 
cafciou between England and India had been 
clearly demonstrated as early as the year 1825, 
when the ‘ Enterprise/ of 480 tons and 120 horse- 
power, sailed from London on. the 16tlx of August, 
and arrived in Galcntta on the 7th of December. 
She was the first steaxxier to make the passage 
Lwn this country to our great Eastern Empire ; 
the first, indeed, ever to double the stormy head- 
laiul of the Cape. 

iJutitwas not until the people of India began 
to petition and the merchants of London to 
clamour for the adoption of steam-power in the 
Indian navigation that the conservative old 
magnates of" John Company were stimulated 
into action. Mr Waghorn’s Overland Boute had 
almost entirely superseded the sea- voyage by way 
of the Cape ; but the want of an efficient packet 
service between London and Alexandria, and 
Suez and Bombay, was greatly felt. Accordingly, 
in December 1830, the steamship ^ Atalanta’ was 
despatched from Falmouth to ply on the Indian 
side of the route. She was a vessel of 630 tons 
burden, with engines of 210 horse-power, and 
was built at Blackwall by the once famous firm 
of Wigram and Green. The orders of Captain 
Campbell, who commanded her, were that he was 
to steam the whole distance, only resorting to 
sail-pow^^er in case of a failure of machinery, in 
order fully to test the superiority of the maiiue 
engine over canvas. She sustained an average 
speed of ahont eight knots an hour during the 
entire passage, and hut for her repeated stop- 
pages would undoubtedly have aceompliRhed the 
quickest voyage yet made to India. She was fol- 
lowed, in March 1837, by tlie ® Bernice/ of 6S0 tons 
and 230 horse-power. This vessel, which likewise 
made the run without the assistance of her sails, 
left Falmouth on March 17tli, and arrived at 
Bombay on the 13th of June. As the race 
between the bSirius’ and the 'Great Western’ 
may be said to liave inaugurated the steam-naviga- 
tion of the Atlantic, so did the voyages of the 
‘Atalanta’ find ‘Bernice’ first establish regular 
communication by steamers between Great 
Britain and India. True, there had been de.sul- 
tory efforts of enterprise prior to this time, and 
the pioneer of the Peninsular and Oriental 
steamers, the * Royal Tar,’ had sailed some three 
years before; hut there was no continual service. 
The London Times of November 11, 1838, pointed 
oitt the approaching change. ‘ Scarcely,’ it says, 
‘has the wonder created" in the world by the 
appearance of the “Great Western” and “llritish 
Queen” begun to subside, when we are again 
called upon to admire the rapid strides of enter- 
prise by the notice of an iron steamship, the first 
of a line of .steamers to ply between England and 
Calcut^ to be called the “Queen of the Ea.st/’ 
.2618 tons, and 600 horse-power. This magnifi- 
cent vessel is designed by Mr W, D, Holmes, 
engineer to the Bengal Bteam Committee, for 
a commumcatioii between England and India. 
Great praise is due to Captain Barber, late of 
■the' Honourable East India Company’s service, 
the agent in London for the Steam Committee in 
‘Bengal, who has given every encouragement to 
Mr Holmes in carrying forward hie splendid 
-inidertaMng. ■ - When these vessels are ready, we 
yder^t^nd the ' voyage between Ffdmouth and 
.Wehtta will be made in- thirty days.^ 






From this time ocean steamers multiplied 
rapidly. One after another of the now famous 
shipping firms sprang up, beginning wdth the 
Gunard, and Peninsular and Oriental lines. The 
first B]-itish steamship was registered at London 
in the year 1814: in 1842 there were 940 
steamers registered; and already was the. decay 
of the sailing-ship so largely anticipated, that 
Mr Sydney "Herbert, in "a Committee of the 
House of Commons, -had this same y^'ear pointed 
out ‘ that the introduction of steamers, and the 
consequent displacement of the Leith smacks, 
Margate hoys, &c., would diminish the nursery 
for seamen by lessening the number of sailing- 
ve.ssels.’ 


STARTED! 

A REMINISCEWB OF ENGLISH SPRING. 

^ May 12, 1886, Starved V — Why starved ? What 
is the meauing of this? A friend is examining 
a series of skins of the Swallow family, which 
I have just laid out for his inspection, and such 
is the question he puts, on reading the labels 
attached to them. 

Don’t you romemher ? — But no ; you were 
in the ‘south’ at the time, and of course saw 
little or nothing of that terrible, snow-storm 
which we, living on the English Borders, had 
in the middle of May. The eilects will not be 
■ forgotten for a long time here. The skins al 
I swallow, lionse-martin, and sand-martin, wliicdi 
I are now lying before me, with the strange remark 
I on the label, have a story to tell, which is, I 
think, uorth recording, the extraordinary and 
variable wdiiter of 1885-86 was followed "by a 
spring quite a.s mutable, finishing with a storm 
in May, which in the wilder and more moun- 
tainous districts of the north of England will be 
referred to for many a year to "come. Ere 
this, and despite all our climatic changes, our 
‘summer visitants’ among tlie birds, true to that 
something which, for want of a better wm.rd, we 
call instinct, had arrived in their usual numbers ; 
and the majority of them had already settled 
clown in their nesting quarters, and begun those 
labours of perpetuating their species which they 
had travelled so many hundreds of miles to per- 
form, when %vinter once more returned, taking 
full possession of the ‘lap of May / and, thougli 
its reign wavS short, yet it was quite long enough 
to cause such a fatality among the swallow's "as 
has never before been chronicled. 

I\Iay was ushered in with a week of warm, 
balm}’-, and genial weather, the prevailing winds 
being from south and %vest, finishing on tlm 7th 
wdth a particularly fine hot day. The yet delicate 
and lacelike greenery which was decorating the 
trees and shrubs of our woods and copses^ and 
is seen to the greatest advantage in spring, 
formed an enanmlled bower fox' those migrant 
warblers to revel in, and their joyous, sweet 
songs rang through the woodland glades, as if 
in thankfulness for the safe accomplishment of 
their long and arduous journey. Above, the 
air was alive witli the wheeling and twittering 
swallows and martins, revelling in the plenitude ^ 
of . their insect ^food. The next sunrise? liowever, 
changed all this, and the birds awoke to find the' 
balmy south-breeze gone, and its place filled 
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a colt] east wiiv.l, aceompanied with chill showers, drawr 
This weather la.sted for four days, each day of .soi 
getting colder and more bitter. No insects were rapid 
to be seen during the prevalence of these cold fronn 
wind.s j and on the 10th and 11th tdie swallows ing e 
were first observed to he feeling the effects of first i 
cold and scarcity of subsistence. The birds had so from 
overcome their natural timidity as to persistently tliat t 
seek the shelter-- wherever they had the chance — would 
of cottages, farmhouses, smithies, and other bxiild- This 
ings ; wliile the fishermen’s huts were literally ininui 
besieged by them ; they would not be kept out, at the 
in their search for warmth. and, 'v 

Much sympathy was expressed for the poor and s( 
birds, and eveiw care, was bestowed on them ; but Hoatii 
the heat merely to be found in house.s W’as but a Severn 
poor substitute for the want of food; and I am Not fi 
afraid the relief was in most cases but temporary, ing, d 
One wliich entered a cottage in an exhausted con- in fr 
dition was carefully tended, and placed where it the c 
could receive the benefit of the warm hearth, were 
After a .short time it recovered, and took -wing I i] 
again, but only to make a couple of feeble turns men i 
round the humble dwelling, when it once more pitifu 
sought the friendly shelter, but this time only to were 
die. Hardly liad the last breath left the little ‘Him 
body, and the film of death passed over its dark on tl 
.soft eye.s, when something like a gray cloud groim 
seemed to spread outwards from the ilead bird, mstic. 
This, on close examination, was found to consist eq^ual 
of hundreds of parasites, which xvere already the w 
leaving the body, whence no more .subsistence imme 
was to be drawn by them. How did these fount! 
minute forms of life, which ^vere only to be empk 
recognised by tlie aid of a pocket lens, know in tion, 
.such a .short space of time that dis.solutioii hatl them 
taken place, and that the remain, s were no longer skin 
a home for them ? their 

On the nth the swallows were seen in many otheri 
places huddled together in groups of a tiozen out c 
to fifty, to protect themselves by their mutual sands 
warmth against the piercing nor’-eastei\ In one the fa 
large group a continual motion was going on, the .same 
birds at the top fluttering to the bottom, and foldec 
forcing their 'ivay in, which of course forced faces 
others out, and so the struggle wa.s kept up. from 
In .some places they were seen to fall from the positi 
roofs into the .streets dead, and in many instance.? strug* 
were so weak as to he frecpiently blown away, than 
tumbled over and over by the force of the fly tl 
gale* not k 

On the 12th this severe weather culmin- into a 
ated, on the ‘Fells’ and throughout the Lake the a 
District of Cumberland and We.stmorland, in a borne 
snow-.«torm of unusual severity, the .snow in dimir 
many places lying nine inches thick on the birds 
level. In the lowlands, or inside — as the sturdy a nai 
dwellers under the Helm Wind’s ominous bar specie 
call the low-lying ground between them and the chats- 
sea — a hurricane of sleet and rain, aceompanied stretc 
by a gale from the north-east, visited that part act o 
of the district. During this spell of weather, oughl 
which an old jingle says is ‘neither .good for jn the 
’ man nor beast’ — it might have added bird as Bn, 
well — not an insect was seen ; and the poor coppi. 
swallows, unused to get their food in any other conve 
fashion than by taking it on the wing, were the s 
being gradually starved. This was forcibly more, 
brought under my notice on the morning of the buddi 
IStli. While crossing a bridge oyer a ‘beck’ in inqni, 
the north, of Cuinberland, niy attention w^as It ^ 


drawn to the .slow, feeble, and tame-like flight 
of .some swallows—so utterly unlike their usual 
rapid gyrations— -as they "xyere passing through 
from one end of the bridge to the other, return- 
ing each time in a more listle.ss manner. Mv: 
first impression was that they w’^ere sheltering 
from the icy gale ; gi’aduall}^ it dawned on me 
that there was no ‘feed’ on the brook, as. anglers 
would say, and that the birds were starving*:. 
This was conlirmed wdien, after waiting a few 
minutes longer, one of the hinls trying to turn 
at tlie end of its journey, dropped into the water,, 
and, with outspread wing.s, was carried over a weir 
and so out of sight. Simultaneously, another came 
floating from underneatli the bridge, followed by 
several other.? in the short time I was looking on. 
Not far distant, and at the time this was happen- . 
ing, dead birds w'ere being picked up on the lawn 
in front of a gentleman’s country seat, till in 
the course of a few hours no fewer than sixty 
were found 1 

I interviewed several of our local rural post*' 
men in the evening, and they all had the same 
pitiful tale to tell. The roads on their rounds 
were all strewn with the dead and dying 
‘ Hirimdines.’ On the 14t]i I visited Rockcliffe, 
on the river Eden, and beneath the cliffs the 
ground was covered xvith the dead birds — Hirundo 
rustica^ Ghelidon and G. rifaria^ being about 

eq_uul in number. They occurred all the way up 
the wmter-edge. The destruction must have been 
immense. I dissected several of the birds, and 
found that the crop *was in every case entirely, 
empty— the cause of death really being starva- 
tion, accelerated by the intense cold. .Mo.st of , 
them %vere in beautiful plumage, but otherwise ; 
skin oud bone. They were lying mostly with 
their heads to the bank, some under grass tufts; 
others, in the holes where pebbles hWl (h'opped 
out of the boulder clay ; and others, again, on 
sandstone ledges, wdnch here and there occur on 
the face of the ‘ scaur.’ The birds were all in the 
.same position a.s if they had simply settled doxvn, 
folded their wings, and gone to sleep. 1!*he ‘ bluff’ ' 
faces south-west, and was therefore well sheltered 
from the chilling wind. Of course, in such a 
position insects would fly the longest, so the bitter 
struggle for existence might last longer here 
than in more exposed situations. When I say 
fly the longest, I mean that the nor’ -easier did 
not kill the insects, only drove what was flying 
into shelter, and prevented others emerging from 
the aurelia state. This I think, be safely 
borne out hy the fact that there was no great 
diminution in warblers and other insectivorous 
birds ; although on the Fells, ‘ stonecliatters ’ — 
a name often used locally for three different 
species, namely, wheatears, wdiinchats, and stone- 
chats— were found lying on tlie snow with out- 
stretched wungs, as if they had dropped In the 
act of flying. In their case the food was thor- 
oughly covered over, except what might be found 
.in the interstices of the stone walls. 

But the birds frequenting the wmods and' 
coppices did not seem to have suffered mij, in-* 
convenience, for the same cause which deprived 
the swalloxv tribe of food, possibly gave .them 
more, driving the insects to the shelter' of the 
budding leaves, where the birds’ .sharp eyes and. , 
iru| Hiring ways would soon find them out. 

ft was some days before the full extent of the 
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disaster became knowii • but kind correspondents 
all over Lakeland, and numerous Friends wlio 
seat me noxvspaper cuttings from the local prtiss 
in, tliis part of North-west KiigUuid, all coufirmed 
the sad news of the enormous desti-uctiou of the 
swallow tribe. At Bassentlnvaite Lake Station, a 
coloiij of sand-martins two hundred strong were 
picked up dead by the platelayers ; and numbers 
were seen to fall to the ground, liaving been 
forced to succumb to the rigour of the weather. 
One correspondent, writing to a West Cuniberl and 
paper in the dialect of the district, said : ‘ It was 
a pitiable thing to see sec’ a number o’ swallows 

E erisliing in that storm. They wor fund in aw’ 
iud.s o’ crevices aboot buildings, wlioar they’d 
croppen in for sheltur, coakl an’ stiff. Thoo- 
sands hev perished in this way fra’ t’ combeyned 
effects o’ coaid an’ ^vant o’ meat. For it’s weel 
known these burds feed on t’ wing ; bit t’ wind was 
seah Strang they couldn’t llee ; an’ than iiisecks 
%varn’t oot, an’ they war deprived o’ their food. 
Farmers an’ gardeners are varry sworry for this, 
for tliey think ’at if a w^arm summer cooms, 
they’ll be eaten up wicl midge pests, an’ hardly 
hev a single swallow t’help to lessen t’ swarms. 
Ah know this, ’at they \vad a gay bit rayder 
ha’ seen some destruction amang t’ sparrows, nor 
seen t’ swallows destroyed/ 

Hundreds of weakly lambs perished on the 
mountains; what must it, then, have been for the 
poor swallows, who fell by thousands? In the 
district round Annan, great numbers succumbed 
to the severe storm ; many were found starved 
to death in cellars and other ]:>laces where 
they had sought in vain for shelter from the 
biting atmosphere. Numerous instances were 
given of their entrance into houses, •where they 
fell on the iloor, too exhausted to be brought 
round by the kindly disposed. Near Plumpton, 
one man filled his hat with a cluster of perishing 
birds Nvliich had found shelter in some masonry. 
In a journey of thirty miles on the 20th, the 
writer did iiot see a single bird of tbe swallow 
kind ; and the blank to one -who has heexi 
accustomed to w%atch them with much interest 
was something indescribable. Mxxny pleasant 
hours have I spent watching their marvellous 
fiighb wheeling and gliding" as they twist and 
turn in xigssag fashion, or flitting over the village 
pond, dipping in its placid water, and leaving 
dimpling circles on the surface of the pool, 
marking the course of their erratic gyrations j | 
anon hovering above you -for a second or two ^ 
like xnixpature hawks, uttering all the while their 
soft twittering notes, whisking over the hedge 
into the green embowered lane, decked with 
flowering sprays of the woodbine and the rose. 
These ‘guests of summer’ lend an additional 
charm to the landscape. Bee them ascend to a 
considerable height above the tall elms, cease- 
lessly describing large, ever- varying circles round 
the tops of the trees, then descending like a 
rocket, with great velocity, a long, headlong dive, 
down, down, their plumage flashing in the sun 
— you would almost think they were goixig to 
dash thomselves to pieces on the ground; then, 
with a sudden turn of the wings, darting off 
at a tangent, skimming away above the gmses 
.iricthe flower-bespangled meadow till their in- 
finite turnings md twistings are lost to view in 
the dMaixce. ; , 


Often when sleepless, lying on my couch, 
anxiously waiting for morning, lias the swallow’s 
sweet little ditty, with its gurgling notes, cheered 
me from the eaves of my cottage ; the birds 
keeping up the musical rhythm in a soft subdued 
tone, with slight intermission, for hours — now 
and then a low sweet prelude, gradually raising 
its song into a charming sympholn^ Frequently, 
too, in the dark, when everything else was 
hushed, the songsters seemingly waiting for the 
first gray streaks of dawn ; but when the sun 
arises in all liis splendoiix', they get more restless, 
and their notes are louder just before they dash 
down the village street to commence tlieir labours 
for the day. 

If ‘dear old Gilbert IVliite’ had been living 
when this dire calamity happened to the swallow’’ 
tribe, how he -would have sorro'wed and rejoiced 
over it — sorrowed that such a destruction should 
have taken place among liis favourites — rejoiced 
that at last he could liave settled that vexed 
(piestioii to him of their hibernation. 

For some time after the storm not a bird of 
the swallow kind was to be seen ; and only in 
a few villages bordering on the Solway did the 
swallow and house-martin ever appear to reach 
their usual numbers. Tlie birds tliat filled 
up these vacant places must either have been 
later arrivals on their way farther north, -who, 
finding plenty of room, stopped on tlieir journey ; 
or birds which were already in England, but had 
returned south, and so missed the storm. The 
first theory, I think, is the most plausible one, as 
it is well known that birds -xvho go farthest north 
to breed are the last to arrive, and nesting 
quarters were not occupied in many cases till two 
or three weeks after — many, too many, unfortu- 
nately, never at all. Plad'^ the same birds come 
back, one would have expected to see them 
sooner than this. 

Speaking generally, after repeated ob.servations 
all over Lakeland, the ‘gentle harbingers of 
.summer’ were conspicuous by their absence, and 
in the ‘Fell dales’ and villages in this part of 
Nortli Giimberland, the summer of 1886 is still 
known and .spoken of as the ‘ Swallowless 
Summer.’ 


A BinsrCH OF WITHERED YIULETB. 

A BUKCH of withered violets I 

I press them to my Ups each day ; 

They hriijg before my tearful eyes 
A vision that i.s far away. 

Sweet dead inemoiaala of a time 
lYhen Love was gracious unto me, 

And all the bliss that earth could g’ive 
Seemed in this gift of fiowera to be, 

33ut jioW“~why chvell upon the past ? — 

For some one else he cheers the hoiu*,s ; 

I wonder does he ever think 
That I still treasure his dead Sowers ? 

IYibliam Cowan. 
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instead of plates ; and, among others, oyster laiives, 
over and above the cook's knives used in the 
kitchen. As the art of carving has ever been 
looked upon as an accomplishment worth}’' of a 
gallant’s best attention, we cannot be surprised 
tluit considerable care has always been expended 
upon tlie means required. We gather from old 
inventories tliat knives were spoken of in pairs 
in the same way as we now mention a case or 
set of them. A pair of kirives comprised not 
only two carving knives, but a bread knife to 
cut the indispensable slices of bread, and several 
smaller knives for game and poultry. An account 
of the silver plate of the kings of France tells 
us, too, that there were handsomer knives used on 
grand occasions than at ordinary times. Thus 
there is mention of a pair of knives with ebony 
handles for the season of Lent ; and another pair 
with ivory handles for the Paschal feast ; and a 
third pair gilded and enamelled for the feast of 
Pentecost. The vignettes of old French manu- 
scripts depict the blades as being of various 
forms. One is shown to have been furnished ; 
with a termination, or point, that was almost , 
crescent-shaped, evidently for the convenience .| 
of dismembering joints ; others are straight on j 
one edge and curved on the other ; in some : 
examples both edges converge to a point. The ■ 
Museums of Dijon and Mans possess specimens 
that belonged to Philip the Good, Duke of 
Burgundy, 

Perhaps the earliest mention of forks occurs in 
an inventory of articles belonging to King 
Edward 1. They did not come into use till the 
thirteenth, century. Before that date people 
showed their good breeding in the manner in 
which they ate wdth their fingers, with the aid 
of a knife only, as we still do in the matter of 
bread and cheese. At finst, fork.s appear to have 
been intended to be used in eating fruit only, 
probably to be quit of the discomfort of staining 
the fingers. We read of Hhree silver forks for 
eating pears ; ’ and again, ‘ a small fork of gold for 
eating mulberries^ They were small, and had 
but two prongs ; and were richly ornamented, as 
became articles of luxury. 

Old spoons had rounder bowls than those now 
in use, and their steins were short. The wooden 
spoons now sold at Russian fairs are of a similar 
form to those of the most ancient manufacture. 
Many people carried their spoons with theni, as 
we now carry penknives, some of which were 
furnished with a perforation in the handle to 
admit of a string passing through them, and 
others with folding stems. Rich folks had their 
.silver spoons then, as now. Less fortunate people 
used copper or pewter; and in iviuseiuus may 
.still be seen many examples in brass and gilded 
.copper. ■ The stems became in the course of time 
a vehicle ' for ornamentation ; arid eventually 
the twelve apostles were frequently represented 
as terminals for a doxen .spoons. It was not 
niuisual to carve spoons out of ivory and ebony, 
when the handles were also enriched with repre- 
sentations of personages and animals. 

■ Bait-cellars, as the vignettes mentioned indicate, 
were placed on the table at a very early period ; 
and they have always been a medium for tlie 
. display , of artistic taste. They were formerly 
■ fimiishect with covers, as mustard pots still are, 
aad often , kept locked with a key. They . fre- 




quently formed part of the contents of an orna- 
mental receptacle placed on the table in front 
of the host, which contained also other articles 
required in the course of the banquet. ^ One salt- 
cellar of fifteenth-century workmanship, in the 
Climy Museum, is in the form of a man's head 
with a cap upon it. There is another example 
in the same collection, of a box form, enriched 
with a representation of the Annunciation on the 
upper side of the lid, and an illustration of the 
Crucifixion on the under side, with Latiii mottoes 
attached. Sometimes they were furnished with 
tiny wheels in the manner of a chariot, that they 
might be easily passed down the table from one 
person to another. 

Our old-fashioned tea-caddy seem.s to have been 
a survival of the receptacle mentioned above 
as containing various coudiinents. Down to the 
eighteenth century in France, it was customary 
to place upon the tables of people of rank a 
highly ornamental piece of workmanship, often 
ill the f<jrin of a ship, in whicli were kept under 
lock and key everything likely to be required 
during the repast, including spoons, forks, nap- 
kins, cups, salt-cellars, and spices, and in some 
instances toothpicks. The 'wines were also kept 
locked up in small ornamental receptacles placed 
on the table. Seeing tliafe sudden deaths were 
often attributed to poison, it is not surprising 
that many precautions were taken to prevent 
what was, perhaps erroneously, supposed to be 
of very common occurrence. French inventories 
make frequent mention of these table-ships. 
They were made of silver and of gold, enamelled 
and set with precious stones, with silken sails 
and rigging. One that belonged to a Duke of 
Orleans was made of silver, and around it were 
banners, which formed small doors, opening 
down on hinges and giving access to the contents. 
The deck was packed with armed men, whose 
escutcheons hung from turrets at each end of the 
vessel. Six lions crouching under the keel upheld 
it in an upright position on a Hat stand. An 
inventory of Charles Y. of Burgundy mentions 
twenty-one of these articles made of silver and 
four made of gold. 

Cups and goblets and flagons also furnished 
a considerable part of the array on the table in 
old times, especially in high places. A beautiful 
ewer sent by a caliph to Charlemagne is preserved 
in the treasury of the abbey of St Maurice, and 
there are many specimens in museums. Form- 
erly cups w'ere frequently furnished with covers, 
and the person entrusted with the formality uf 
tasting the wine, to prevent suspicion of poison, 
drank out of the cover. When a cup had a 
cover, a stem, and a foot, it became a goblet, and 
if large, a ‘ lianap.’ The latter yms considered the 
cup of Iionour. At one time two persons drunk - 
out of the same vessel, just as two ate from the 
same plate. In the iiu^entory just alluded to, 
the cup and ewer of St Louis and the cup of 
King Dagohert are set down, There are forty 
gold cups mentioned, nineteen goblets, a dozen 
‘ aiguires,' or jugs, but only two lianaps. ' ' • ' ’ 

Instead of dessert, or fruit, spices ami sweet- 
meats were formerly partaken of afterwards. 
These were presented in richly ornamented recep- 
tacles, on trays or stands, in great ' v^ttieties of 
forms. They were sometimes nuade of ,gdld»' 
One shown in a lifteenth-century manuscript in 
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the Muinch, Library is of an ocfcaguual forni, 
having turrets at each angle ; it is raised on a 
low stem, and terminates in a foot, on which are 
eight dragondike figures at et[iial distances. The 
cover is howl-like, and is surmounted with an 
ornamental coronet, whicli serves for it to stand 
upon when placed upon the tray. There are 
two grotesque Iiandles, with wliich it could be 
easily carried, and on tlie tray are two spoons, 
with which its contents could be distributed, 

Froissart mentions the details of a baiK|iiet 
given to the king of Portugal by tlie Duke of 
Lancaster, at which tlie king, four bishops and 
archbishops, and the Duke of Lancaster, were 
seated at one table ; whilst other dignitaries, 
barons, abbots, and ambassadors were placed at 
two others ; and tlie rest of the company nt 
separate tables. lie says : ‘ The dinner was great 
and handsome, and well garnished with every- 
thing ; and a great gutheriug of minstrels plied 
their trade.' Olivier de la ^larche tells us when 
a sovereign was present at a banquet tlie service, 
or wudting, was sometimes performed by nobles, 
who were often on liorsebaclf, and that ^enti-e- 
inets,* dialogues in verse, or pantomimes, took 
place in the intervals of the serving. The fioor 
was strewn with flowers ; and w'ax candles, .some- 
held by valets, and others x:)laced on the table, 
attbrded the necessary lighting, Down the hall 
were disposed biilfets and dressers, which served 
to display the vessels of silver and silver-gilt, 
glass and enamel. The repast was anuouncetl 
by sound of horn. On its conclusion, when the 
tablecloth was removed and games commenced, 
spices were served, not as part of the feast, but 
as we now serve cofiee. It was not till the 
sixteenth century that fruit was eaten after a 
repast. 

There were s(piare tables, horseshoe-shaped 
tables, and round tables in the days of old, as 
w^ell as the oblong ones mentioned. There %vere 
also .single-stemmed tables. A \dguette in a 
manuscript copy of the Chronicles of Louis XL. 
si, lows a a(|uare table with a single stein descend- 
ing into a circular foot. 


THE 13UBDEH OF ISABEL/^ 

CHAFfEa XIIL— SAHIB GEOilGB. 

^YHIXiI3 Isabel was thus occupied with the dis- 
covery of her fatlier, the two young men down 
in Lancashire, whose hearts she had set aflutter 
and allame’ — her cousin George and Ak\n Ains- 
woi'th — laid begun to apply themselves, each 
in his way, to the task of winning hei% Ains- 
worth, on Ills part, had exerted liimself to find 
a post in London, and had succeeded wdth a 
celerity that surprised him, at the same time 
that it flattered his vanity ; for he .could not but 
think that his own deserts had much to do with 
Im quick success. He did not then know, nor 
gUttSS-'-thougli, when he did know, he was prop- 
erly humbled and chastened in spirit'-- that tlie 
chief whose service he was leaving, who was one 
of the best of men and editors, had really 
bespoken for him the place for wdiich he had 
applied on The Evening Mcmnen All he was 
aware of iu the excitement of the occasion was 


' ** Qoijyriglit rcyerved iji the Uoited .St&tes of Araericii. 


that The Banner "wanted him in London at once, 
and that his chief had generously agreed to let 
him go. ^ 

George Biiffield, on the other hand, had resolved 
upon a course wliicli the committal of all the 
SuOield business into his hands left him free 
to choose. He had the self -confidence and the 
stout grain characteristic of so many Englishmen, 
wliich bear their possessors bravely through , 
supreme dUlicultics of war, adiuinistrution, and 
trade, but which cause tbeiii to blunder egre- 
giously ill the delicate business of love. George 
did not hesitate for a moment to believe that he 
would prevail on Isabcd tu be his wife, tliat lim 
desire and his will must overbear all her scruples 
and dou])fcs; he therefore waited no time in 
vague longings, in downcast speculations as to : 
ways and means of making himself mure agree- 
able to her : he meant to” marry her, to keep 
loyally hi.? promise not to trouble her with his 
addresses for a time, and meanwhile to prepare 
.such a position fur her as could not fail to fill 
her and himself with joy and pride. The Suf- 
field business was big, but he would make it 
bigger. The dear old dad — ble.ss him 1 — had 
prospered exceedingly iu the good old jog-trot 
way.s ; but his sou was bom into a sharper, 
adroiter — perhaps, less scrupulous — time, wlieii 
a fortune might be made at a stroke, and he wtm 
resolved to lose no advantage which the turning 
•of the wheel of trade might offer liuiu 

It duiuced that Fate liad just then placed at 
his elbow a .subtle, irisinuative advi.ser to tempt 
him into risky ways. An unusual adviser — 
an unlikely ailviser, many might think — but all ' 
the more dangerijus a tempter for his being 
unusual and unlikely. Daniel Trichinopoly 
had been taken into the .service of the linn, 
apparently ; iu reality, he was attached to the 
person of young Mr Suflkdd, much as he had 
been to that of the Sahib Iluynor. There was 
nothing of the firm’.s usual business to wliidi he 
could be set, but he lightly and ea.sily .slipped 
into the place of personal attendant and deferen- 
tial and confidential retainer to the Sahib George. 
And George was more than pleased. He was of 
a, generous and magnificent nature ; it did nor 
trouble him that Daniel did little or nothing 
to earn the emolument conferred on him ; it 
wa.s enough— indeed, more than enough— that ho 
flattered him by his subservience and added to 
his feeling of consequence by lu.s dark and in- 
ferior pre.seuce. Daniel put on a lavish show of 
obsequious admiration and affection, and George 
patronised and protected him. George .suggested ^ 
that since Xlaiiiel ^vus to go in and out with him 
among tlie throngs of men, it w^oiikl be well if 
he dressed more in the English mode— he would 
give him wherewdtlial to array hiimself propeily ; , 
and Daniel liiiinbly cro.ssed his dark liaiids on his v 
wdiite guilele..?s bosom, and professed the extrernest 
desire to please a master who was great and good, ; 
strong, and beautiful— -the heavens, said. Danielj ; 
were wide, but they were not wider than' the ' 
beneficence of the Sahib George, So Daniel 
dres-sed himself in English attire— -dark trousers 
and a loose alpaca coat — all except hk head, on | 
which he still wore the blameless turban, and 
was thenceforward assiduous in. his service and , 
in his Hatter j. He looked after the cloth es of 
Sahib George ; he waited upon the Saliib George, ; 
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at table and cooked rare little dishes for him ; 
he fetched and carried for the Sahib George, and, 
like a faithful dog, was always found at heel 
when wanted either in the house or in the works 
or in the office in town; mid constantly he 
dropped the insidious word in season into the 
Sahib George’s ear. George had a vast opinion 
of Ids own shrewdness and judgment, but in 
reality he had nuicli of his father’s simplicity. 
He had a kind of large, open contempt for Daidtd, 
and he would have been amazed and indignant 
if an acute observer had hinted that his black 
henchman was beginning to exert a prodigious 
infiuence over him ; yet the extent of Daniel’s 
iidiuence even in the first week of his service 
may be judged from the following. 

There had been supplied to tlie Suffield mills 
by a Liverpool broker sundry bales of American 
cotton which when opened made George swear, 
not loud, bnt deep : not only was the cotton of 
inferior quality, but the weight was made up by 
stones and other foreign rubbish packed in the 
midst ©f the bales. He exclaimed, in the hearing 
of Daiiiel, against the villainy of American ship- 
pers and Liverpool brokers both, 

*With regard, Sahib George,’ said Daniel, in 
his childlike humility, Gvhy the Sahibs of tlie 
great English mills do they use inuch-mucU 
Amcdican cotton'^ I beg to try to iniderstaud, 
but the same time I must say I urn not able. I 
have think very mucli, but — no - it is not for 
the scarcity of fine and pure cotton stuff non- 
procurable. The native coolie of India, my own 
people—oli yes ! — ithey grow much-much cotton. 
With regard, Sahib, wliy the liliiglish Sahibs buy 
they not very much the cotton of their own great 
India'? I beg to understand.’ 

George answered carelessly that not very much 
Indian cotton came into the market, and that 
what did was short and dirty : the fact was, he 
knew, very little about it, 

^ Witli regard, Saliib,’ asked the simple Daniel, 
‘ do he also Ijtave big stones in the midtile of him t 
I beg to iinderstand.’ 

George did not know. But the effect of 
Daniel’s words was that George resolved to in- 
quire concerning Indian cotton the next time he 
visited Liverpool, and that was after two or 
three days. 

It was thus that George Suffield set out upon 
his independent and aspiring course ; and he 
was in that mood when Ainsworth chanced to 
meet him on the very hist day of his Lanca- 
shire sojourn. Ainsworth had said farewell to 
The Lancashire Gazette in the morning betimes, 
and had arranged to travel to London" by a late 
train, intending to spend the interval with a 
college friend who was a journalist in Liverpool. 
He was thus in Liverpool in his friend’s com- 
pany at the hour of lunch. His friend proposed 
to entertain him at a club whither resorted at 
luncheon- time many representatives of Liverpool 
commerce — Liverpool shippers and Liverpool 
brokers, especially brokers. 'When they entered 
the dining-room of the club, Ainsworth discovered 
George Suffield occupied at one of the tables with 
three or four men. George did not see him, and 
he, remembering how they had parted at Whit- 
mmtitle, made no show of acquaintance witli 
Gem’ge. When they had withdrawn to the 
suioking-rooin, however, a hand was laid on 


Ainsworth’s shoulder and a cheery voice spoke 
in his ear : the hand and the voice of George 
Suffield. 

‘Who would have thought of meeting you 
here, Ainsworth?’ he exclaimed. ‘Not that you 
haven’t as much business to be here as any one 
else, but I should have thought you ’d be occupied 
with your paper at this time of day.’ 

Ainsworth introduced iiim to his companion, 
and said that he was doue \yith The Lcmcaslm^^ 
Gazette^ and was going to London that very 
night. 

‘Oh, indeed !’ exclaimed George. ‘You must 
come and dine with me — that is, if you have 
nothing better to do.’ 

Ainsworth answered that he doubted wliether 
he could wait in Lancashire for dinner ; he in- 
tended to travel late, but not so late as to preclude 
his reaching London and a hotel liefore midnight. 
While he spoke, he noted that George Suffieid’s 
eye wandered to a centre table, on which stood a 
rough deal box, and about which members of the 
club kept coming and going more and more with 
a subdued hum of talk and occasional bursts of 
laughter. 

‘ tVhat is going on tliere V asked Ainsworth, 
looking from George t(> liis friend. 

Ilis" friend answered that he did not know, 
and rose to look. 

‘It’s something of mine,’ said George, with a 
conscious blush. ‘I put it there. It’s merely a 
joke ; but I wish to show them — the cotton 
brokers, T mean — that that kind of thing 
shouldn’t be allowed to happen too often. By 
Jingo!’ he said, ‘somebody’s wu'iting on the 
box'!’ 

Homebody mts writing in large cbalk letters on. 
the side of the open box — writing sometiiing wdiich 
made those who read it shout with laughter. 

‘.Let’s see what it is,’ said George, going to the 
table. 

Ainsworth went with him, meeting liis friend, 
who laughed, and said: ‘It’s not a bad joke.’ 
This is what xVinsworth saw : in what a])peared 
to be a large starch box was a big stone, on which 
was pasted a written label — ‘Specimen of Messrs 
Jones’s middlings’ — and on the box itself had 
just been written in chalk — ‘ Specimen of Messrs 
Siiffield’s size-box,’ Ainsworth was sufficiently 
acquainted with the terms of Lancashire trade and 
manufac.ture to know that ‘middlings’ meant 
bale-cotton of average good quality ; and that size 
was the stuff with which niunufacturers iibei’ally 
dressed their webs to give their cotton cloths and 
calicoes more apparent substance. Bo he under- 
stood, and laughed : George. Suffield had got quid 
p'o quoj a Roland fur his Oliver. 

‘Ho this is your joke, is it, Suffield?’ said a 
little man coming and looking grimly on the 
small boulder. 

‘Yes, Jones,’ said George. ‘And this ’-—point- 
ing to the chalk writing — ‘may be considered 
your joke: it has been made for you. So we ’re 
quits.’ , 

Mr Jones smiled wryly, but he said nothing ; 
and George returned and sat down with Ains- 
worth. 

‘They laugh,’ observed George in confideuce, 
‘but they don’t like it : I can see they don’t. Of 
course I know it ’s not they that put stones and 
old iron and rubbish in the bales to make weight ; ■ 
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but they are res^pousible : they r^bould keep their 
shippers in or<.ler. No ; I cuii they douT like 
it. But tliat doesn’t matter. 1 can do without 
them better than they can do witlioiit me. I can 
ship my own cotton if I like ; and I will ! — -And 
you are going to London to-night, Ainsv/ortlil 
f, wish you could stay and dine with nie.^ 

Thus ho continued, trying to show interest in 
Ainsworth, Init continning to be excited and 
occupied with the eifect of his joke practical, on 
tlie cotton lirokers. Presently ther(‘ .‘i[)peared on 
the opposite side of the street, hjoking np at the 
window where tliey sat, a black nmn in a white 
turban. Ainsworth noticed liiin first, 

^ is not tliat,’ said he to George, Hhe black 
fellow that was Mr RaynoPs servant ? 1 siqi- 

pose he is in yonr service now : lie is looking as 
if he wished to attract yonr attention.’ 

Daniel was in, fact smiling and smiling with a 
gentle inclination of tlie head. 

‘Yes,’ said George ; ‘ that’s Daniel. He is my 
servant now ; a useful, faithful creature,’ said he 
with a pointed smile, which obviously meant: 
You suspected him once, but we won’t return 
upon that. ‘ T think lie must have sometliing 
important to tell me. Excuse me a minute.’ In 
a little wliile he returned in haste, ami said: ‘I 
find I must say “Good-bye:” there is some 
business I must attend to on the Flags by which 
name Ainswortli knew the quadrangle of tlie 
Exchange was meant. ‘ I driresay you’ll be see- 
ing the governor and all of them soon. Remem- 
ber me to them. Bye-bye.’ 

That was tlie last Ainsworth saw of tlie tri- 
umphant George, and the pi<*ture dwelt in his 
memory. 

In ail liour he was walking with his friend to 
the Gentral. Station. As they entercil upon tlie 
[datform, a group of three strange creatures 
arrested their attention: Daniel Triclii nopoly in 
his white turban and his black alpaca coat, 
umlerneatli which shone liis red cnmmerbuiul ; a 
Parsee, fat of feature and of form, topped witli 
his notable brimless J^arsee hat; ami a grotesipie, 
hideous creature in ordinary English dress, whose 
face made one tliink he must have l.»een buried 
and dug np again when partly decayed, and 
whom Ainsworth’s friend recognised a.s a Greek 
or Levantine, w^ell known as a frequenter of the 
Flags, They were engaged in serious converse ; 
and Ainswortli wished tliat <'leorge Siilfield could 
see them so ; for even the best of men may desire 
to show himself justified in liis sns])icions, to say, 
‘ Didn’t I tell yon so P 

‘ Don’t they look a sinister and villainous trio ! ’ 
exclaimed Ainsworth. ‘ Did you ever .see three 
men together that looked liker a conspiracy of 
evil ! \\’’hat are they talking about, I wonder ? 

Something wicked, with money in it, I’ll be 
: boimd'P.^ 

His friend suggested that the man in the white 
turban looked a simple, honest, good-natured 
creature. 

‘Look at that hard, glittering eye !’ said Ains- 
%vorth. ‘It’s as cruel as a snake’s! I slionld. 
not he surprised to discover he was the greatest 
.scoundrel of the three. 1 dislike the looks of tlie 
others, but I distrust him upon instinct V 
So he entenal the train and returned whence 
Tie had come iii the morning. Wlien he left the 
train, he did not need to leave the station, for 


his luggage was already there iu waiting for his 
journey to London. He tnimed on the platform 
to survey his fellow-jiassengers, wondering if the 
wearer of the white tui'bau was among them. He 
was— along with the fat Parsee. 

‘ It is odd,’ said he to himself as he saw them 
walk away together, ‘ that that is the very com- 
bination 1 guesseil when 1 saw the turbaiied 
scoundrel in Suffield’s mill.’ 


THE A.njTTON BIRD ON THE FUENEAUX 
ISLANDS. 

Thousands of bin.Is, tens of tlion.sand.s, Iiinidred.s 
of thousands, millions, nay, hundrcd.s of mil- 
lions ! A mighty host which cannot be numbered 
nor counted for multitude, crowded and massed 
togetlier into one enormous swarm, darkening, 
like a thunder-cloud, the evening into black night 
before its time, Sheets and dusters of birds ! of 
whom an eye-witness wrote some fifty years ago 
that he ]ia(i ‘actually sailed through them from 
Flinders Island to the Heads of the Tamar— -a 
distance of eight}'' miles.’ Bird.s, too, that are 
good for food, that taste so deliciously when 
cooked that a Bi.shop has lately written of them, 
i ‘Boiled or roasted, they are a di.sh to set before 
’ a king.’ Birds whose feathers make the most 
perfect lieds ; and wliose eggs supply tlie needs 
of hundreds of ‘them that are afar off upon the 
sen,’ or that dwell near the shores they frequent. 
Birds tliat excavate borrows instead of building 
nests ; that, having made their curion.s home.s, 
seem to desert tliem for week.s, as if the ten day.s’ 
labour they have devoted to such an unbird-like 
occupation had been iu vain, or a mere pastime. 
Birds that arrive each year on almost the same 
hour of tlie same day of the same month, and 
yearly depart as regularly at their cappointed 
time. Birds so valuable tliat of and from them 
has in one year been Imrvestetl, on a little barren, 
treele.«i.s hummock of oni}' a few hundred acres in 
extent in our soutliorn .seas, a net result of tea 
huu«hv,<l and twenty pounds in cash. 

To tell .‘something about tliese birds, something 
of their hi.story and habits, and of the people who 
live and move among them, is the object of this 
paper ; and it is hoped that words eouiing from 
remote antarctic regions will not be nniiiteresting 
to readers in those northern i.sles .so fondly spoken 
of as ‘ Home ’ by members of the Anglo-Saxon 
race in all parts of the world. 

In Bass’s Strait, bidAveen Tasmania and 
Australia, is situated a fair-sized archipelago 
knoivn a.s the Fnriieanx Group. The name 
recalls that of Captain Cook, for it was his 
second in command, Captain Tobias Fiirneaux, 
who, in the year 1773, when in command of the: 
Aclveuture^ touched at Van Diemen’s Land, and 
first saw their apparently barren shores. They 
consi-st of three or four large and many smaller 
islands ; Great or Flinders Island, tlie principal, 
being best known a.s the place to which the 
liara.s.sed aborigines wei*e sent, after having been 
driven into a peninsula of Tasmania by nearly 
the w'liole white population of the , country, in 
the year 1830. Barren, Hummock, and Clark 
Lsland.s rank ne.xt in size, These large islands 
are hilly, and grow timber, and cattle graze in 
moderate numbers upon them. Towards the 
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soutli-west of Uiw group, and consequently nearer 
tlie mainland of Tasnuuiia, are situated several 
smaller islets, Icuown as Big and Little Dog. 
Green and Little Green, Babel Islands, &c. All 
of these last named are low and sand 3% and are 
covered with a coarse kind of grass growing two 
O']' three feet high. Yery little timber-— no in dro, 
in fact, tliaa a few scruliby biisbes — can be found 
upon the islands, 'which, devoid of natural beauty, 
are inhospitable in appearance^ tame, and dreary 
to a degree. Their inhabit, ants are cbiefly balf- 
castes, the offspring and descendants of Eiu*o|.)ean 
whalers and convicts and native women. These 
people are generally known as ‘ sealers,’ from an 
occupation they formerly carried on to a consider- 
able extent, and even now occasionally pin'sue, 
when a remnant of the once numerous Hocks of 
seals revisits their ancient haunts. 

But it is neither with men nor seals we have 
now to do. We desire rather to give some 
(leseriptioii of a curious ornithological subject, 
one which, even in regions where mri aves obtain, 
may be looked upon as amongst tlie strangest and 
most interesting of tbe fowls of the air and the 
sea. It belongs to the petrel famil}?', and is com- 
monly known as the Mutton Bird. In appear- 
ance it resembles a small wild duck, except that 
the bill has in a slight degree the turned over- 
book of most sea-birds. It is of a sooty -brown 
pluuiage-^lience sometimes called the Booty Petrel, 
and the sexes are externally indistinguishable. 
The egg is pure snow-white, two and three-quarter 
inches long by seven-eighths of an inch broad. 
The wdiite or albumen forms an unusually large 
proportitm of its contents. ®lt is remarkable,’ 
says Gould, Hhat a small j^art of both the yolk 
and the white remains soft and watery, however 
long the egg may be boiled.’ The food of the 
iull-grown Mutton Bird consists of shrimps, snuill 
Crustacea, and molluscs ; the young live chieliy 
on grass and sea- weed. 

The peculiarities and habits of these birds seeui 
tirst to have been noticed and described by 
Flinders, when he and Bass made the celebi'ated 
voyage which resulted in the discovery of the 

- strait between Tasmania and tlie Contiueut of 
Australia, since called after the lattej*. On 
December 9, 1798, Flinders writes : ‘After round- 
ing the north-east point of the three luimmock 
land, our course \Vestward was pursued along its 
iiortli siile. A large flock of gaiiuets was observed 
at da^dight to issue out of the great bight to the 
southward ; and they were followed by such a 
uumber of sooty petrels as we had never seen 
equalled. There was a stream of from fifty to 
eighty yards in depth, and of three hundred yards 
or mure in breadth. The birds were not scattered, 
blit flying as compactly as tt free movement of 
their -wings seemed to allow ; and during a full 
hour and a half, this stream of petrels continued 
to pass without interruption at a rate little 

' inferior to the swiftness of a pigeon. On the 
lowest computation, I think the number could 

- not have been less than a hiuulred millions ; and 

■ we were thence led to believe that there must 
' be in the large bight one or more inhabited 
. islands of considerable size.* He adds in a note 

■ the' calculation by which he arrived at the esti- 
mute of their numbers*— thus : * Taking the 

’ ht hav^e been fifty yards deep by three 

. hhlidred hi width, and that it moved at the rate 
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of thirty miles an hour’ (Gould says they fly as 
fast as sixty miles an hour), ‘and allowing inne 
cubic yards of space to each bird, the number 
would amount to 151,500,000. The burrows 
required to lodge this quantity of birds would be 
75,750,000; and allowing a square y^ard to each 
b arrow, they would cover someth ing more than 
eighteen and a half geographical square miles of 
ground.’ 

In the History of Tasmania wiatten by the Bev. 
John lYest, and published in that coloiqy in 185i2, 
it is stated that ‘ the sooty petrel or JMuttoii Bird 
occurs in immense flocks in Bass Btrait. This 
bird burrows in the gi'ound, forming what are 
called by the sealers in the Strait “rookeries,” 
and a considerable trade was at one time carried 
on in their feathers, eggs, and salted bodies.’ 
Gould in his monumental work on the Bmis of 
Australia gives a full-sized coloured engraving of 
the bird, and a lengthy description of its habits, 
chieliy compiled from the remarks of Mr Davies, 
published in 1846. He states that the bird is an 
inhabitant of all the Australian seas, but is 
nowhere known to exist in such countless num- 
bers as about the Furneaux Group. 

Their habits may be thus described. About 
the comineuceinent of Septeiuber the birds con- 
gi'egate, and in the middle of that month, during 
the night-time, come in to the islands in order to 
prepare their nests. This they do by scratching 
away the sand with their feet, casting it behind 
I them in clouds, until a small tunnel or adit is 
made sloping downwards into the soil to a depth 
of from two to three feet, in appeai'ance and size 
something like a rabbit burrow. It takes them 
ten da3^s to open these tomporaiT homes or 
‘rookeries;’ and when finished, every bird flies 
awa}" again, leaving tbe place absolutely deserted. 
They then remain at sea from five to "six weeks, 
never doubting that tbeir rookeries will be in 
the same order on their return as when they 
dejiarted. (3n or about tbe 20th of Hovember, 
as the sun sinks into the sea, a few arri^-e ; but 
it is not until four days afterwards that any gi'eat 
number reach the nurserv. On the night of the 
24th the real incoming takes place, and flocks of 
them are seen making for the islands from every 
quarter. They continue to lly about for nearly 
an hour, and ultimately settle. Each burrow has 
an inmate, sometimes two, occasionally three 
female birds nestling within it. Many cannot 
find cover, and have to remain amongst the gruvss. 
The noise and confusion that fallow are frightful ; 
but as night darkens, stillness pi-evails. In the 
morning the male birds fly away before the sun 
is fully up, returning in the evening, and on every 
evening, to feed their jiiates, who remain on the 
nests until the chicks are Ixatclied, Shortly after 
they are hatched, the young birds are left' in the 
burrows, both parents being absent all day, but 
bringing back food at sunset, ami resting every 
night on the land Until the new brood is .strong 
enough for flight. > ... 

The return of the parents every evening is one 
of the most wonderful sights on earth. ' As tlie ■ 
rays of the setting sun fade, and the sliort imide- 
giuite twilight of our Australian climate faintly 
illuminates the gloaming, an observer on a sllgirt' 
eminence is startled to hear the sound of some ' 
object rushing swiftly through the air, and is just 
I able to observe a solitary petrel, truly sooty now, 
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dart straight across the gloom direct to its lowly 
home. Hardly has it passed when the air is bhick 
with pinions, and the partial obscurity becomes 
deeper as an innumerable company of birds rushes 
m\^steriously from the darkening sea towards the 
darker earth. So dense is their mass, that, as a 
writer who saw them in 1839 says, ‘night is 
ushered in full ten, minutes before the usual 
time.’ 

In a paper read before the Iloyal Society 
of Tasmania, Dr Montgomery, the Anglit'.an 
Bishop of that colony, gives a vivid account 
of the impression left upon his mind by this 
home-gathering. He has been called by duty 
to these remote islands ; and he admits that 
while he was prepared to be interested in studying 
the mutton birds ‘at home,’ the reality far sur- 
passed his expectations. ‘ Just at sunset,’ the 
Bishop says, ‘i was invited to go some two hun- 
dred yards up on to the higher ground — the island 
is only two hundred acres in extent — in order 
to see the birds come in. I sliall never forget 
that evening as long as I live. The sun was 
setting, leaving a broad belt of crimson on the 
western horizon, and soon the siiiTounding sea 
became invisible. Not a sound was heard except 
the rustling of the grass in the wind. There was 
no indication that there was a living thing on the 
island. There were no cries of sea-birds. The 
stillness was wonderful. Presently, a single dark- 
winged form flitted across the island and van- 
ished again into the gloom. In another ten sec- 
onds thousands upon thousands of birds seemed 
to spring lilve magic up out of the darkness from 
every quarter, witliout warning or cry of any 
kind, And now, backwards and forwards before 
my dazzled sight, I saw tliese countless dark 
shadows shooting with lightning rapidity athwai't 
the last of the evening light. Still no articulate 
sound was heard. Nothing but the whistle as 
if of bullet after bullet tlirongh the air, bewiLler- 
ing one with tlie sense of numbers and of myste- 
rious rushing life. Repeatedly a bird would dash 
within an inch of my liead, and then wheel like 
lightning to one side to escape a collision. The 
minutes passed, and still this dizzy, wliirliiig 
hurlybmiy of creatures continued —silent and 
even aweunspiriug. Sometimes they came in 
squadrons of hundreds, sometimes by tens. But 
still they came, each bird, after a turn or two, 
sinking wutli unerring instinct on to its hole, 
finding it in the long grass and darkness with 
a certainty w'hich was truly marvellous. It was 
diflicult to tear one’s self away from this wmnder- 
ful spectacle. But at length we returned to our 
tent, pitched near the water’s edge, but still among 
the bushes j and ail night long, as I lay trying^ 
to sleep, I heard the cooing and cackling of 
innumerable birds feeding their young in their 
subterranean homes, some of them apparently 
wdthin a yard of my ear. At length I fell asleep ; 
and before I awoke, at six o’clock in the morning, 
there was not a bird to be seen on tbe island.’ 

The lialf-castes come to the island just before 
the birds, bringing firewood and water w'ith them 
from Blinders Island. They collect eggs first, 
then they catch .some of the ohl birds ; and the 
way in which they trap them is peculiar. The 
petrel cannot fiy from the ground. He must 
either get on a projecting edge of ruck to start 
his flight, or rise from, the w'atei*. From the 


sea -shore to his burz’ow he make.s ‘tracks’ — that 
is, the ground is trampled and hardened into 
narrow paths. Taking advantage of this, on some 
favourable night the trapper blocks up tlie greater 
number of the pathw'ays and digs pits across the 
remainder. Unable to proceed by those tliat are 
obstructed, the birds crowd into the open trucks, 
and reaching the pits unexpectedly, tumble into 
I them, and are suflbeated by the crowds of their 
1 fellow's w’ho follow'. But it is the young bird 
' when a Uw w'eeks old that i.s captured as being 
, tlie most delicate food, lie is very fat — almost, 

I indeed, all fat — and after being spitted before a 
' lire, is a truly exquisite iiior.sel. Dr Montgomery 
j says : ‘That the young fresh birds are delicious 
i eating I can testify. They taste like a very fresh 
I herring, as we know that fish in the old country.’ 
The halLcaste.s salt and expiort them, or sell them 
to trading scliooners, &c. They are unquestion- 
ably nutritions when thus treated, and are said 
to be as healthful for delicate persons as cod- 
' liver oil. These fowders do very well during the 
I season ; a man and his family can earn about 
four pounds ten sliillings a day for nine %veeks, 
spending nothing, and living entirely on the 
birds all that time. As well as tlie salted birds, 
eggs and feathers are also collected and sold. 

'Unfortunately, by leasing some of these small 
islands to settlers, the Government has taken 
a step that has clone enormous damage to the 
birds, and may, if not checked, lead to their 
extinction. Through the culpiable negligence 
I or cruel thoiiglitlessiiess of the settlers, wdiole 
I islands are becoming deserted. Gun Carriage or 
' Vansittart I.slarid is now absolutely abandoned 
by the petrel. This has been caused by turning 
bullocks on to the i.sland. The cattle in roumiug 
about for food— or, as an Australian would say, 
for ‘ feed ’ — trample on the burrow’s, an<I crush to 
death uiider tlioir hea\''y tread many of the young 
birds, many more being smothered in the holes 
wdiich are completely closed by tlie tramping of 
the beasts. This is much to be deplored, and 
it is to be hoped that grazing leases, from which 
but a paltry revenue is derived, will he done 
away with, and a close season for the pro- 
tection of the birds for at least half tbe year 
enacted. Wq have stringent game-laws in Aus- 
tralasia, not against poachers — our game is free 
to any man— but against its destruction at the 
breeding semsoii, and the Mutton Bird needs 
protecting as much as any otlier wild creature. 
Curiously enough they have not been left by 
nature absolutely without a protector, although 
one of an extraordinary kind. Tliese low 
grassy isles abound in snakes, and every man, 
i -woman, and child you meet upon them is armed 
with a stick or gun with which to destroy tliese 
hateful creatures. But the snakes rarely touch 
the Mutton Birds, living, indeed, on mice and- 
other small fry, which are also numerous. The’ 
snakes are not often found in the. burrows, 
although it is recorded that a young girl of six-; 
teen pulled two out in one day, when catching 
' birds a year or so ago. How numerous they 
' are mav be judged from the fact that a M.r 
I Smith, a half-caste, had all the snakes Ms party, 
killed in one season thrown into a heap, and at, 
tbe end of two months they numbered Mx liuh^ 
dred. There is, howwer, one island, Babel 
Island, wiiere the Mutton Bird is rendered secure 
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against rnanlviiid owing to tlie eiioriiious quantity 
of snakes tliat exist upon it. Even tliese lumly 
sealers dare not visit it in quest of them, 
although quite a fortune in birds and eggs might 
be garnered there. In that place, thanks to the 
serpent, the sooty petrel lives and breeds in peace. 
Surely it would be possible to ordain that, on 
many another rookery a similar state of tlnngs 
might be brought about without the intervention 
of the dreaded snake. 


B Y A C 0 I D E N T. 

CHAPTER III. 

Thxtb with kaleidoscopic rapidity was the course 
of Dick MarsdeiYs road through tlie wovhl 
changed. His was indeed a strange position. 
By his uncle’s death he inherited an income of 
over two thousand a year, and was at once ranked 
among.st tlie envied ones of the earth. And yet 
this position he would have to share with a low- 
born, ill-educated, almost depraved woman, with 
whom his sole bond of union was the marriage 
certificate of a country registrar. 

During the past t%vo years, when the glamour 
of his ill-considered passion had been rudely dis- 
pelled by the world into which he had descended, 
Dick had drifted into a condition of lifele.«s, aim- 
less despair. He had been obliged to work, and 
to work hard, for the allowance which his unde 
made him was merely nominal, the old gentle- 
man being under the impression that his nephew, 
who turned up so regularly on Thursdays in Port- 
land Place, well dressed and smiling, was making 
a good income by his pen ; but he worked witli 
about as much heart and enthusiasm as the 
galley-slave chained to the oar. 

He first resolved that he would make Leah 
an allowance, and give her leave to go where she 
liked and do what she like<l ; but upon rellec- 
tioii, better counsels suggested themselves to him. 
He was a philo-sopher as well as a gentleman. 
He was married to this wretched chanter of 
spicy ditties at a fifth-rate music hall, and the 
heart which should have been a wife’.s was in 
the keeping of anotlier. Still, Leah was liis wife, 
and it was his duty to make the best of a bad 
bargain. Here his philosophy showed itself. 
The gentleman came out in his resolution, now 
that he was in an independent position, to lift 
the girl as nearly to his own level as lie could, 
to soften and refine her if possible. 

, Before, however, finally arranging hi.s course 
of life there were two duties to be performed. 
The first wa.s to see Marian Akliurst, ami to tell 
her his secret. ' The second was to send Setli 
Hearn, his father-iji-larv, about his business, lie 
wrote to Marian, and asked her if she could meet 
Jiim, as he had an iinportant .communication to 
make, and he named BegenPs Park as their place 
of meeting. There, in one of. the least-frequented 
alleys under the trees, bare and leafless, but aglow 
with winter sunlight, they met Dick eagerly 
scrutinised Iier face as slie advanced to mefithim, 
for. he feared what her feeling would be upon 
receipt of such a reque.st It was calm and 
; amilmg as ever, the cheeks pale, and a strange, 
inquiring look in the eyes. 


'I am going to unburden niy mind to you, 
^vlarian, of the secret which has kept me apart 
from you, ay, and from the world, during these 
past two years,’ he said. ®It w'ill shock you, I 
fear, and, under ordinary circumstances, I would 
tear rny tongue out rather than shock you. But 
you must know.’ 

The girl looked imploringly into his face. He 
was silent for a few moments, for he knew not 
how he could strike with so terrible a blow the 
gentle creature at his side. But it had to be 
' struck, and procrastination would not soften its 
i fall. 

‘Marian,’ he said, ‘I Iiave been married for 
two years-’ 

‘iJickl’ was all the girl could cry; but the 
name was gasped out with an emphasis which 
was half agony and half incredulity. 

Tlien lie told her the brief, sad story of his 
infatuation for the stately young gipsy girl wlio 
had acted with him at the Snuggery, and of the 
terrible price he had paid for wliat he had 
deemed the realisation of his dream of happiness. 
He made no excuses : he did not lament his fate : 
he did not decry the woman wlio was as a mill- 
stone round his neck, for he knew tliat she who 
listened to his bare relation of facts could supply 
the tints and shades required to complete the 
■picture. ■ 

For some moments she walked by his side in 
silence. Then she said gently : ‘ I am sorry, 
Dick, not because you are married— God forbid 
that I should be so selfish— but liecause of the 
unhappiness it lias caused you. Your story is 
no stx’ange one ; I hear it often and often, so that 
I seem to know every detail of it without your 
telling me.’ 

' And now that I liave told you, Marian,’ said 
Dick, ‘do you wonder that I never told you 
before?’ 

‘ You did what you thought was best for your 
uncle’s sake, did you not ?’ said the girl. 

‘ Yes ; I dared not tell him, and I dared not 
tell you,’ said Dick. ‘I don’t believe it would 
have changed him towards me ; but I know it 
would have grieved him to the heart. I did 
not tell you, because — because I knew what yon 
thought of me, and I dreaded the result. But 
yon will always be my friend, klarian ? I shall 
need friendship now as much as ever I did.’ 

‘Dick,’ said the girl, ‘I will never change 
towards you. But I am sorry —so sorry for you. 

I do hope she will be a better wife to you in 
your better circumstances, for you deserve the 
best a woman can give you.’ 

Tliey walked on a few minutes longer, and 
then separated. 

Dick’s next duty was to arrange matters with 
Seth liearn. That gentleman, who of course 
very soon became informed of the turn things 
had taken for the better, was very much to the 
fore, and eagerly volunteered his aid, assistance, 
and advice in any matters in which Dick should 
command him, marking his intention of associ-.- 
ating lumself intimately witli the arrangements 
to be made by the constant use of the pronoun 
‘we’ in connection with them. 

Dick, however, at once disabused him of all 
misu.iKlerstanding. ‘Now, Mr Hearn,’ he said, 
‘let us understand each other at once and for all. 
I’ve put up with your interference with my 
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doiBBBtic life dni'ing fche past two years for the 
sake of my wife. Now, can go, and I see 
no further occuvsion for our meeting again.’ 

Hearn, who had been fortifying liimself against 
possible nnpleasiintness, staggered at first, but 
soon recovered himself. ‘No, no, Dick he 
said. ‘ Yon don’t mean that. Separate a fatlier 
from his only lihild ! Turn an old man out into 
the cruel world! No; I tliink too well of you 
to believe that. Me and Leah can’t be separ- 
ated ; tlie poor eliild would fret ; I know sire 
would.’ 

‘Not she! r mean what I say, Mr H(;arn. 
She can go to see you, but set foot in my house 
you must not, and shall not. Now you under- 
stand me,’ 

The man gave him a look expressive of the 
utmost hate and contempt, but still he whined 
out: ‘But, my dear Dick, you’ll kecx-) me, 
]\Iiiid, if 1 hadn’t consented to my gal marrying 
you, she’d Ira’ been driving about in her broom 
with dimonds on long ago. But, says I, ]\Ir 
Marsden’s a gentleman, and it’s a gentleman iny 
Leah must have. — You’ll make me a little allow- 
ance, won’t you T 

‘No, sir. You’ve done your share of making 
my life a burden to me, and I don’t wish to liave 
anything further to say to von.’ 

Idle man went out scowling and muttering, 
and Dick felt that he had not finished with 
him yet 

Dick Marsden chose for his new home the 
neighbourhood of the village of Bennington, to 
which allusion has already been made. He chose 
the locality as being particularly fitted by its 
quietude and remoteness for the successful carry- 
ing out of his scheme with regard to Leah, but 
said nothing to her about it until tire house was 
ready for occupation. 

‘ We shall li ve in London, 1 hope V said she, 

‘No; in the country,’ 

‘Bar?’ , ' 

‘Fifty miles,’ 

‘ Fifty miles from London ! V she exclaimed. 
‘That will be terrible. I shall fret myself to 
death. I’ve never been accu.stomed to it. Ee- 
rnember, I am your wife, and I shouhriiave been 
consulted.’ 

She did not speak passionately, not at all as 
.she would have spoken about a similar proposal 
a few months previously, and Dick was aston- 
ished. But he was encouinged. Perhaps, after 
all, there was soirre true metal beneath the coarse 
dims of her nranner. 

‘Am I to be separated from my friends as 
- well as from iny father ?’ she asked presently. 

‘Yes,’ replied Dick, ‘inasmuch as I omnot 
have them at my house.’ 

‘But you will take me amongst your friends ?’ 
, she asked. 

‘That — tliat depends upon yourself,’ answered 
her husband. ‘At present, no. At some future 
time, perhaps. My wife must show herself the 
efpial of my friends.’ 

‘ Why didn’t you think of that when you 
married me!’ she exclaimed bitterly, but still 
not angrily. ‘ I married you because you were 
a gentleman, and because I expe(;te<l ti) be treated 
as a lady. Now, I shall be a general laughing- 
stock, and all my friends will .say : “ Berve her 


right for marrying a gentleman instead of know- 
ing her position and keeping to it.” Why did 
: you go and marry me if you never intended me 
to show myself as your wife?’ 

Dick forbore from making the answer in his 
heart: ‘Because I was a young fooD 

Bo Dick and his wife .started their new life 
at the Grange, Bennington. 

Weeks passed, and the young man saw that his 
inten.se endeavours to make Leah his wife in 
sometrliing more than name were not successful. 
The girl seemed to keep aloof from him, and all 
his efforts to live pleasantly and affectionately 
with her met with no response. She had now 
attained the object of her ambition, the com- 
mand of wealtli, and yet slie was palpably un- 
happy. Tlie idea of passing her life in tins great, 
quiet country-house seenietl absolutely to terrify 
her, and it was quite clear that she derived no 
pleasure from the society of Iier husbinuL In- 
curable restlessness and inability to fix her atten- 
tion upon any pursuit for mm*e than a few 
minutes, Dick ascribed to lier semi-public train- 
ing anti bringing-up ; but for certain new features 
about her nervousness, her sleeplessness at night, 
her habit of muttering to herself, he could not 
accoimt. In. vain lie sought for a remedy. He 
offered to have music and drawing masters for 
her ; he tried to interest her in country-life, in 
the garden, in the stables, in reading, but in- 
effectually. 

i Then he made a coiicessioii out of sheer pity 
for her condition— -a condition into which of 
course he might blame himself for bringing her. 
He steadily refused to admit her father to the 
liDUse, hut he gave her permission to have some 
of her old friends down. 

She was delighted, and for the first time since 
tlieir fdiange of fortune, shcAved anything like an 
approach to her old vivacity. In their company 
she became an altered creature, and although 
Dick could not bring liimself to reerfive them 
I liimself irr the person of host, he allowed her to 
play hostess with nnstinfced Imnd, and did not 
intrude his restraining pre.^ence upon them. To 
give Leah’s London friends their due, they* be- 
haved themselves better than could have been 
expected from individuak of a class Avliose re-, 
creative notions are usually associated with excess 
of liberty of .speech and action. They were 
.slangy aiHl noi.sy, it is true ; and the rude jang- 
lings of the grand piano in accompaniment of 
unclassical ditties .suggested irresistible compari- 
.sons in Dick’s mind with the sweet old Englisli 
^ ballads which Marian Akhurst used to warble 
I after dinner in the drawing-room at Portland 
i Place ; but nolhing went on which would bring 
j actual discredit on the house ; and the natives 
: who were attracted to the gate on the high-road 
: by the brilliancy of illumination, the festive 
' sound.^, ami the vision through widely’^ opened 
I and imblinded window.^ of gaily attired ladies 
‘ and animated gentlemen, pronounced the com- 
pany’^ at the Grange to be ‘ a rare good lively*' sort 
and no mistake.’ 

But not even <lid this great concession seem 
to draw husband and wife any nearer to each 
other. Dick tried hard to analpe Leah’s feelings; 
towards him. He did not think that they” had 
j changed for the worse— that is to say, from feel- i 
jings of mortification and disappointment to feel- 
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ings of actual dislike. On the contrary, she 
really seemed to appreciate liis efforts to make 
their union a substantiality, for she was quiet 
almost to snhmissiveness ; she had lost her old 
freedom and sharpness of speech ; slie thanked 
him for little kindnesses and attentions, and she 
busied herself to the best of her ability in house- 
hold afhiirs. 

Still, there was a gulf between them ^ and 
between any other married couple, Dick would 
liave called it the gulf fixed by a woman afraid 
of lier husband. Leah never looked him in the 
face. To be alone with him for any length of 
time wms palpably irksome to her. Her gaiety 
in his company wms forced, and on more than one 
occasion -when he spoke kindly to her she actu- 
ally burst into tears, Dick then w-oiidered if 
her separation from her father liacl anything to 
do with her unaccountable depression, and yet 
he remem])ered that in the old days of poverty 
the relationship between father and daughter had 
never struck liim as being affectionate, although 
" they invariably sided with one another against him. 

Gradually Dick began to observe that a great 
change w’-as being wn*onght in Leah's appearance, 
and that she w’liom he had married as a fine, 
handsome young woman, was in less than three 
months beginning to look old ami haggard. 

One morning he was surprised to see the 
doctor’s carriage at the door. Leah had gone 
to bed early on the preceding nigh t;, and had not 
been down to breakfast that morning, Dick 
wanted for the man, and took him into his study. 

am glad you have asked me to come in, Mr 
Marsden,’ said the doctor, ^ for although Mrs 
Marsden a.sked me not to let you know^ that she 
had sent for me, I should have felt it my duty 
to inform you that she is in ; an exceedingly 
unsatisfactory state of hody—and mind.’ 

^Mind?’ repeated Dick. 

* Yes ; mind,’ said the doctor. ‘ I don’t like the 
constant craving slie has for change, for dis- 
traction, for excitement. — Tell me, has she had 
a great trouble or disappointment lately 
^ ‘Not that I know of,’ replied Dick. ‘She was 
disappointed when she married a gentleman to 
find that he was a poor one ; and now that he 
is not poor, she may be disappointed at not being 
admitted into his circle of friends. But I can 
think of iiotliing else.’ 

‘No I I don’t mean that sort of disappoint- 
ment,’ said the doctor. mean something 
mental rather than sentimental,’ 

, ‘ I know of nothing,’ said Dick. 

’■ ‘Was she always like this?’ asked the doctor. 

‘No ; certainly not,’ replied Dick. ‘ But, then, 
you see there was always an element of excite- 
ment about her professional life.’ 

^ ‘HmJ Well. ' Unless she alters her style of 
life,’ said the doctor, speaking impressively, ‘I 
wdli answ^er neither for her reason nor her life.’ 
‘Good gracious V exclaimed Dick, ‘is it as bad 
, ns that?’ 

' ‘Yes/ reydied the doctor ; ‘she must live regu- 
, larly j she must see few people. And— excuse 
lae for asking such a question— has she any reason 
" for being afraid of you V 

Dick started. Tlie doctor had asked him the 
very- question wdiich Leah’s peculiar attitude 
towards him of late had often prompted him to 
ask himself. : 
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‘ not the shadow 


‘ Good God ! no r he replied — ‘ not the shadow 
of a reason.’ 

The doctor shrugged his shoulders in a puzzled 
wuiy and took his leave. 

Dick rang the bell, and told the servant to ask 
Mrs Marsden to leave her friends fur a few 
minutes and come in to him. 

Presently Leah entered the study. On her 
face there w^as written inquisitive, almost fearful 
wmnder. Although it was not mid -day, she 
was gorgeouslyv arrayed. Her thick mass of 
black hair W' as gathered together /with a dia- 
mond spray; her fingers glittered w'ith rings. But 
the fire in her eyes was unnatural ,* and the 
mouth, regaining wdiicli Dick and many other 
golden youths had often raved in rhyme, Was 
beginning to have that thin, drawn-out appear- 
ance which is one of the most reliable trade- 
marks of tlie handiwmrk of Time and Y' ear. 

‘You sent for me?’ she said, quite anxiously. 

‘I did, Leah,’ replied Dick, leading her to his 
own chair and seating himself on the escritoire. 
‘1 wmit to speak seriously and for your own 
good.’ 

The girl’s face turned quite pale, and her two 
hands w’ ere knotted together so tiglitly that the 
flu ger-ends seemed to be buried deeply into the 
' flesh. ' y ' 

Dick went on. ‘ The doctor has been here ; 
he gives a very bad aecoiuit of you.’ 

A sigh of palpable relief escaped the girl. ‘ Do 
you believe in doctors ?’ she asked. . 

‘Not al ■ways,’ replied her husband. ‘But in 
this case I can see for myself that there is cause 
for anxiety. He says that unless you change 
your method of life the consequences w’ili be 
serious.’ 

‘ Does he mean that I am going to die ? ’ 

‘No— not exactly. You must lead a quiet, 
regular life, lie sa 3 ^s.’ 

‘That would kill me; or it wmuld drive me 
mad. May I have mr father with me occasion- 
ally?’ 

Dick got off the table and w^alked np and down 
j the room for a few moments in thought. ‘ I will 
see/ he said presently. ‘But at anyrate all your 
friends must go.’ 

‘Yery well. If you insist upon it, they must. 
But if it had not been for them, I should have 
gone mad before now. I believe you mean 
well ; but you both forget that I have been 
accustomed to a life of excitement, and that to 
take away excitement of some sort from me Is 
like shutting a flower up in a cellar.’ 

‘I understand you/ said Dick kindly, and 
taking one of her hands in his ; ‘ but 1 want, 
Leah, to do the best for you. I really do, and 
perhaps after a while ’ 

The girl sprang up from the chair, and in an 
agony of sobs and tears rushed from the room. 

The curative course commenced that day. The 
rabble of singers, acrobats, musicians, and hangers- ' 
on at the Shoreditch Music Hall departed by the 
evening train, and Dick explained to them" that 
it w'as by the doctor’s strict orders. 

For some weeks the strangely assorted husband ' 
and wife were left to themselves ; still there was 
ho' diminution of the symptoms so gravely ac^ . 
eentiiated by the doctor ; and Dick became more 
and more forcibly convinced that Die secret of . 
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the girFs horror was, not of her snrronndings, not 
of the change of life, Ijiit of him. She pleaded 
indisposition when he asked her to go out with 
liinn She sliut herself up for hours in her own 
room. She often rose from the dinner table 
when the meal was but lialf through. She was 
sleepless at night. She— the SStunning Gipsy 
Jane’ of the music hall, the dashing 
the bold, brazen-faced chanter of roaring ditties, 
the dancer whose steps had an ahandon ■which 
was the deliglit of the East End, the unblushing 
hui'kr of chaif and re]>ai'tee and slangy retort— 
started at sudden noises, cdianged colour when 
slie was spoken to, and liad the utmost hori'or of 
(juiet and darkness. Gradually Dick noticed tliat 
the restlessness and feverish activity were being 
succeeded by dreaminess aiicl lethargy; that her 
sleepless eyes had the peculiar, heavy look of one 
whose craving was for sleep ; that her hand was 
unsteady, and that the swart olive of her 
complexion was changing to an unwholesome 
yellow. 

He sent for the doctor, %v]io shook his head 
gravely as he said: ^Constitutionally, there is : 
nothing wrong with her ; but the niiiid is killing 
the body, and she is taking opium to kill the 
mind. Mr Marsdeii, there is sometliirig at the 
root of all tliis uteA slio is conccaliny from you, 
for it is contrary to every law and every usage of 
nature for a strung, healthy, young woman, as 
Mrs !Marsdeii still ivS, to be sinking into tlie 
condition in which she now is.’ 


THE EXPLOSION OF KITCHEN-EANGE 
BOILEES. 

The winter is undoubtedly the most appx’opriate 
time to call atteniioii to this danger that exists 
in our households, owing to the fact that although 
there are four distinct causes of suck disasters, 
frost, wliicli is one of them, takes precedence as 
being the most prolific of mischief. Tiiis article 
is not iiitended to be of an alarming nature, but 
to call attention to what precautions sliould be 
adopted, these precautions being of an ordinary 
and simple kind, and their adoption tending to 
make these somewhat rare accidents still more 
unlikely. That the danger does exist there' is 
no denying. It is not often that its occLirreiice 
comes to our ears, but its infrequency is no 
excuse, as in fully half the instances it proves 
fatal to some one. 

The kind of boiler that is accountable for the 
trouble under discussion is that wdiich exists at 
the back of the kitchen-range fire, and is in 
connection with a system of pipes which furnish 
hot water for baths, &c., in different parts of the 
house. This boiler is sealed up, and the only 
outlet for steam— -the expansive force whicli does 
the hurt — is in the foimi of an open pipe at the 
extreme top of tJie apparatus. There is another 
relief for any unusual force that may occur, in 
the cold supply-pipe, as, before an explosion 
could take place, the force wmuld exert itself 
through this channel. This is assuming the 
regular safety-pipe referred to h closed. The 
danger, therefore, from frost is in its solidifying 


tlie water in this safety -pipe: and the cold supply- 
pipe. The same danger also occurs if the pipes in 
some other part of the apparatus are frozen, and 
so cut off the escape of steam by either of the 
exits 'named. In other \Vords, there is pro- 
nounced danger if, during tlie niglxt, frost so 
affects the pipes that when the fire is lighted in 
the morning 11113^ steiiiri generated cannot escape. 
Steam, as every account of boiler explosions 
manifests, lias enorrnous force, and it is niercl}' 
a matter of time and firing to cause it to rend 
open a strong wrought-iron boiler, and tlien its 
clTeet is most disastrous to any tiling or any one 
that may be near. 

From this explanation, and knowing how 
servants light the fires without thinking of frost 
or peril, it may naturally be thought that 
accidents rniglit occur oftener than they do. It 
happens, lunvever, that there are many things — 
trilling occurrences in tliem8elves--wkich tran- 
spire to obviate danger ; and there is no doubt 
whatever that, during; a severe and lasting frost, 
tliere are numbers of range- fires lighted when it 
is almost suicidal to do so, and yet, strangely, 
seldom any casualty occurs. These incidental 
elements of safety are, providentially, I’uther 
numerous. Firstly, assuming the fire is lighted 
in ignorance that some dangerous stoppage by 
frost exists, the gradual heating of the water 
may cause the ice to melt. The water in the 
boiler and part of the apparatus cannot he heated 
to boiling-point and generate stcuni in a few 
minutes ; and this heating opeiation, occurring 
as it does in the tubes in which the ice is, may 
cause the pi])es to clear sufiiciently to ensure 
safet)^ Secondly, some one may go to a tap, and 
tlie mere opening of this ensures relief, as it 
directly and freely comnnuiicates with the source 
of danger — that is, supposing the tap to be 
connected at a point bedow where tlie frost-bite 
is, ■ as would probably’' be the case. Thirdly, 
upon opening a tap — and taps are being applied 
to frequently and at all times— the irregular issue 
of water would indicate sonieihing being wrong, 
and possibly no water whatever would run. 
With such obvious symptoms of danger as these, 
the fire would in nine cases out of ten be extin- 
guislied, and tlie possibility of an accident be 
avoided. There are several other minor things 
that may occur to ensure safety when highly'* 
dangerous conditions actually exist, and, due to 
these it is that disasters are of much less fre(quent 
occurrence than they might otherwise be, 

The correct remedy for this state of things is 
to protect the, pipes and apparatus generally^ front 
the effects of frost. This can easily be done at a 
moderate expense, and it will be shown that the 
, results are decidedly conducive to economy and 
comfort in other ways. To protect the . pipes 
from frost they should be covered wdiereVer 
* they are exposed with some material which has • 

' sliglit heat-conducting properties, and nothing 
I exceeds for this in efficiency the hair-felt, 
i which can be bought at any ironmonger's abop. 

! Properly^ speaking, a hot-wiiter apparatus of tins 
I character should be covered in every part, incliid- 
j ing tlie hot-water tank, to effectually pi'cvent loss ; 
of Ijeat. The object of tbe apparatus is to pi^ovida 
j heated water at taps ; and if the fire is devpted 
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tills oik! , it is iini'eavSOiiable to dissipate tlie heat, 

especially where it. is iiot re(inired. In addition 
to the economy of conserving the heat, the prac- 
tice goes far towards solving that constant problem, 
how‘ to ensure a supply of hot water for early 
i bathing, for when the fire is out the water does 
! not cool very materially during the night. If we 
j adopt this suggestion and conserve the heat in 
1 the pipCvS, we shall have no reason to fear frost ; 

I but this result can be greatly aided by leaving a 
i rire at night. Doubtless, a niiniber of pe{)ple 
' liave left "fires at night in kitchen-ranges with 
the view to prevent the water freezing, and also 
with the object of providing the early bath just 
referred to ; yet this plan has not succeeded. The 
plan does not sncceeil unless a little care and 
judgment are used, for, unless it is arranged that 
the fuel be kept in a state of combustion, and does 
not go out during the night, failure must follow. 
The common caase of failure is leaving the boiler 
damper open. This ensures the water being 
heated while there is fire ; but it creates such 
a brisk state of combustion tliat tlie fire goes out 
in an hour. It is overlooked >vhat happens after 
the fire is out ; the boiler flu© being open, there 
is a rapid and con tinuons passage of cold air 
under the boiler, and this undoes all that the 
hour’s firing has effected. To ensure a range-fii'e 
keeping alight a number of hours, the boiler flue 
must be tightly closed, and the oven dumpers only 
be out sufficiently far to allow the smoke to pass 
away. Anything like a sharp draiiglit inust be 
avoided ; and if small coal and cinders are put on 
at night, frost will have no serious effect whatever. 
The fire being in contact with the front plate of 
the boiler is siifiicieut to effect this result 
JSTow, there i.s another eflect of frost to be 
guardeil against, to which the precautions enum- 
erated do not apply—namely, the total failure 
of water-supply to the bouse. This, although 
an active source of danger, is better imder.stood, 
and is always obvioirs. It is doubtful if any one 
.should light a range- fire where tli ere is a circu- 
lating boiler, knowing that the ivater-supply is 
stopped. To 4lo such a thing is highly dangerous, 
and it occurs in this way. After the water ceases 
to issue from the taps, there may be a little left 
ill the boiler and a few feet oi’ pipe ; but this 
quantity is evaporated after an hour or so’s firing. 
When the water luis disa|>peared, the boiler 
becomes red-lmt, and shonhl a thaw set in, or 
water pass from any other cause into the boiler 
while it is in tliis state, the result would be an 
explosion of a terrific nature. A fire should , 
never be lighted in a range of this kind when the 
water-supply has failed. " , 

B'rom this it ^Yill be understood that severe ' 
frosts require that attention should be given i 
and precautiom taken ■ agaimst their effect 
upon hot-water apparatus ; but there are three 
other recognised causes that can be explained 
in ‘ their order of precedence ns regards 
danger. The first cause is failure in the water- 
supply. This is not always due to frost. One 
insteance known to the writer was owing to 
m exton.sive leakage which passed unnoticed, 
due to occurring in a hollow wall In 
country residences, a failure frequently occuj’s, 
and the wonder is that accidents are not more I 
common, ' as rthe water-supply is usually provided 
fpr^by. an odd man’s attention at a pump. It is 


when a number of visitors cause an unu.suul 
demand for water that the cisterns are emptied. 
All excellent way of obviating this danger is by 
having the apparatus erected upon— -or altered to 
—the modern ^cylinder systein.'’ This sy.stem 
does not permit of the liot- water tank being 
emptied, so that when the water fails, there 
remain some fcjvty gallons of water to be dis- 
posed of by evaporation. This would be an 
element of safety for many hours even if a large 
fire was kept going. 

The next can.se i.s stopcock.s in the circulating 
pipes. It is not the insertion of one cock only 
in one of the pipes that is to be condemned ; for 
so long as one pipe remained clear no accident 
could occur. It is the not infrequent practice of 
putting cocks in both pipes that is so bad, as it 
permits of the bailer being cut off from the steam 
outlet. The object of this practice is to permit 
of the boiler being emptied and opened for clean- 
ing or repairs without witli drawing the water 
from the remainder of the apparatus. This is 
certainly a convenience, but only a small one, 
as the "waste of the water is scarcely worth con- 
sidering, and a large apparatus can be emptied 
within an hour, this practice fulfils no useful 
purpose, and in tlie hands of unskilled or 
carele.ss people is an element of danger. 
About five years ago a plumber, a practical 
man, wlio was actually using the cocks, lost 
his life by forgetting to open them before he 
lighted the fire. 

The last cause is inernsted deposit. As our 
readers who live in hard-water districts knowq 
there is considerable deposit of a stone-like sub- 
stance, carbonate of lime, inside boilers and pipes 
which have water within them and are subjected 
to great heat. The dangerous element is that 
tlie pipes may in course of time become totally 
stopped wdth tbi.s substance ; but, fortunately, as 
the accumulation occurs it gives xmmistaltable 
warning a long time before it reaches a danger- 
ous degree. If it were not for tliis, explosions 
from this cause avould be quite common ; but 
tbe warning is compelleil to occur, and no one 
can overlook it. Consequently, it is doubtful if 
an accident from this cause lias ever actually 
liappened. The writer has made inquiries from 
rnany sources, but cannot trace such an occur- 
rence, The warning that this accumulating 
deposit gives difiers somewhat occasionally, but 
it is abvays in the form of violent noises and 
vibrations proceeding from tbe apparatus ; and 
before any danger is" to be feared, they are un- 
bearable, ami liave to be remedied to put an eml 
to the annoyance. When these noises are heard 
in an old apparatus and they gradually grow 
worse, it may be taken for granted that some part 
of the pipes—near the boiler — is becoming choked, - 
and will have to be cleared or renewed. 

Ill conclii.sion, there is the universal remedy 
for all tlie dangers to be suggested, wliich is an 
unfailing one — the provision of a safety-valve. 
A discussion occurred recently between several of ■ 
our best authoritie.s as to whether an accident 
had been known to occur where a safety-valve 
was provided. No such instance was known. 
Considering the little expense a safetj^-valve in- 
volves when the range is first fixed, and the 
terrible nature of the calamities it obviates, it 
ought to be compulsory to use it. We shall 
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perhaps have a little epidemic of explosions some iiiuij and get oft' leather-headed opinions as co 
day, and then the authorities may move ; but it the way in \Yliich it ought to be done. How- 
ls to be hoped the epidemic may never occur, ev^er, it never had been done; and for all their 


or that we may be prepared before the time. smai'lness, the troupers never had a show. 1 

_ expect they were heartily sick of the very mime 

~ of ‘Geiitleniaii George/ and heard of his cross- 

GENTLEMAN GEORGE. big the border with no little satisfaction. I 

, . ,, know 1 did, luiv I had iieard so much about liiiu 

y viAoisALn oubi.iA. I positively ached to have a slap at him. 

GiONTLidMAN (Jeokge ” is ovei* the border. And now I was actually out after liini. No 
Sergeant/ wonder 1 felt a tri He more excited than usual. If 

‘You doiVt say so, sir !’ 1 could manage to nab him at the iiivst try, what 

Mt’s a fact. The chance you have been wait- a feather that would he in the cap of tlie New 

ing for is come at last. He stuck up the bank South Wales: police ! 


at Rosewood and put a bullet through the 
manager’s liead. You knew that 
‘ Yes, sir. ’Twas his lirst murder, 1 believe.’ 
‘Yea, his hands were clean of blood up till 


At Billabong 1 found Foster — in plain clothes. 
AVhy, what’s up? Where’s ycair uniform?^ 
1 asked him. 

Foster grinned iiueasilv. ‘Ask George,’ he 


then ; but they all come to it some time if they said. 

are out long enough.-— How long has Cardale ‘1 will that/ I answered, ‘if ever I cojue up 
m out?’ ' Car«hile was the almost forgotten with him. Do you mean to say he’s got it ?’ 
rname by which ‘Gentleman George’ had been ‘He has so,’ replied Foster ruefully ; ‘and my 
own in days gone by. horse and .saddle into the bargain.’ 

‘Three years, sir,’ I rej^lied. ‘Three years, I roared, laugliirig. ‘Well, I’m blest, if that 
□d measure.’ * doesn’t beat cock-fighting,’ 1 cried. ‘Got your 

‘Ah! well, it is time he was stopped. I sup- horse too. But where is his inure ?’ 
se he finds Victoria a trifle too hot for him ‘Hoav should 1 know? Got a bullet in her 


are out long enough. — How long has Cardale 
been out?’ Cardale was the almost forgotten 
surname by which ‘Gentleman George’ had been 
known in days gone by. 

‘Three years, sir,’ I re])lied. ‘Three years, 
good measui'e.’ 

‘Ah! well, it is time he was stopped. I sup- 
pose he finds Victoria a trifle too hot for him 


after tliis rumpus, so he has crossed over to us somewhere, very likely. Anyhow, he was riding 


for a while.’ 

‘Is your information reliable, sir?’ 

‘Quite. Foster saw him at Billabong yi 
day, and wired.’ 

‘Foster! Wliy <lidu’t he take him, then?’ 


a sorry beast enough.’ 

‘Tell us all about it/ 1 said. 

‘ Well,’ begun Foster gloomily —for lie was very 
sensitive to chalf, and this was not the first 
mistake he had made by a long way— ‘I was over 


The Chief smiled. ‘As well ask tlie bird why I at Rogers’s about those slieep lie io.st last week’ — 
it did not catch the eat. No, no ; there is only | this I knew to, be Foster’s euphemism for taking 

one man on our sidii I expect can do that.’ And a drink, but I did not interrupt hiui. ‘My 

he looked at me and laughed, horse was hung up outside,’ he went on, ‘ and 

‘ Meanimg me, sir?’ ' we were talking away, when, all of a sudden, 

‘ Meaning you, ^Sergeant Sparks,’ in walks George as cool as you please. “Keep 

‘I’m sure I’m much obliged, sir.’ your .seats, gentlemen,” says he, laying a six- 

‘Well, then, see that you justify my good shooter on tlie counter; “keep your seats, or 
opinion, — But you have a wily customer to deal there ’ll be trouble.” We kept ’em.’ 
with, Sergeant. Three years out, by Jove ! And ‘ What 1 Were you not armed V 
those Meihourne side trooper.s are iu> foots.’ ‘No. ^ Why? Ail was quiet our way. Iliad 

‘ I expect I ’ve got my work cut out, .sir.’ no notion George was over the border till he 


‘ I imagine you have.— Now then, off with you dropped in on us.’ 
at once ; get the late.st desci-iptiou of the fellow ‘it is a]way.s well to be prepared for surprises/ 
from Foster, and follow him up. It will be five 1 said. ‘Well?’ 

hundred pounds in your pocket if you take him. ‘Well, I recogni.sed him at once, for i lived 
— And mind,’ added the Cliief impi'es-sively after down his way before lie took to the bush. Bre'j 
a pause, ‘ mind, it dead or alive. Report tome sently he stared at me. “Why, it ‘s Fo.ster/’ 
on your return,’ say .s he. “Hullo, Foster!” — ■“Hullo, George I” 

I saluted, and withdrew, and ten minutes later says 1. “What’s up?” — “You ’re the right niau 
\Yas galloping in the direction of Billabong. in the wrong clothes,” says he; “they don’t suit 

Five hundred pounds ! It was a big reward ; you a little bit. Take them off and hand them 
but I tell the honest truth when I say that just ov'er to me.” — “What do you mean?” styys 1. — 
then I thought more of the honour and glory “Well,” says he, mighty polite, “I’m sorry to 
of getting the man than the money. For three inconvenience you, hut I ’ll trouble you lor yoiu* 
years the Victorian troopers had been after him, uiiifonii. That's what I mean.” ’ 
and the best of them had never come next to ‘And you gave it to him 'F 

near him. Sometimes they might get a gliuqise ‘What could I do? ^ There was no use in 

of him, hut that was all ; and once out of sight, swallowing lead for nothing.’ 


George, who was every inch a bu.shmaii, could 
laugh at the lot of them. His mare was a fiver, 
too, a sort of Australian edition of ‘ Black Bess,’ 


‘ What iiappened then?’ ^ 

' ‘He tucked the uniform under his arm, made 
' Rogers give him a nobbier, which he draiik oft, 


and the distances the two of them covered now filled his flask out of the bottle, and tiinied to 
and again were almost incredible. There wasn’t the door.’ 


a township in Victoria where the bank manager 
didn’t live in dreatl of a vi.sit from George ; and 


‘And you let him go wdthoufe a word?’ 

‘ Oh, 1 gave him words enough, you bet ; but 


there wasn’t a iiew.spaper in the country that he only laugheil ; and w’hen he got outside, he 
didn’t abuse the police for their failure to take jumjanl on my horse, and says he: “1 11 burrow 
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your nag as well, Foster, as you are so pressing. ’ 
Ami witk tliat he rode ofl? 

I laughed again. Well, he’s a cool hand,’ I 
said. ‘ Which way did he go F 

‘Korth-easfc, in the direction of Forty Mile 
Creek,’ replied Fosfcej' ; and proceeded to give me 
a niiiuite description of the bushranger. 

‘Well/good-bye, old man/ I said when he had 
hnished ; ‘I’ll bring back your uniform with 
George inside it, I hope.— Meautiine, I’d advise 
you not to talk too much “sheep” to Rogers, 
or you may come to grief. Bo long T 

‘A mighty smart trick that/ I thought as I 
rode along. ‘A trooper riding through a bush 
township is no such imcomnion sight. I expect 
I’ll, have some trouble to strike Master George’s 
trail.’ And so it proved during the next week, 
for, though I daresay I was often close behind 
Mm, and though I made the most minute and 
searching inquiries in the various townships I 
passed us to the appearance of any troopers 
who liad preceded me, yet I never once got any 
satisfactory information, and I was beginning to 
despair of ever coming up with my man, when 
at last, and quite unexpectedly, I did so. * Clever 
Capture/ the newspapers called it. Bosh ! It 
was sheer luck, and nobody ever heard me blow 
about it. If it had not been for a piece of superb 
insolence on his part and a fortunate accident on 
mine, I might very well ha\^e missed him uito- 
getlier. 

It was about one o’clock one afternoon that I 
rode up to the liome.stead on Tooiuburra, the 
owner of which station, Mr Ingram, or tlie 
Squire/- as he was usually styled, I knew very 
well. I came in by the back way, and was 
riding towards the stables, when I noticed a horse 
hung up to a post by one of the outhouses. I 
glanced carelessly towards it as I went by ; and 
then, as my eye took in the details, I jumped 
hastily out of the saddle, and hi tclung my horse 
to a sapling) ran hard across the intervening 
ground. My heart thumpecl against my ribs froiii 
excitement as I saw that my impression had been 
correct. The strange horse carried a regulation 
saddle and bridle, and bore the goveriiment 
brand I ^ ‘ Gently/ I said to myself, ‘ It won’t 
do to jump at conclusions ; this may not be 
Foster’s horse after all’ Then I examined the 
holsters. One was empty, but from the other I 
drew out a revolver— -not regulation. I breathed 
more freely. * That’s better/ I muttered*; ‘he’s 
gob the other on him for a certainty : I’ll make 
sure, of this one at anyrate;’ and I drew the 
cartridges and slipped the weapon back into its 
case. Then I went swiftly round to the front of 
the* house and, sheltering myself behind the 
creepers which grew thickly over the veranda 
posts, peered cautiously into the dining-room 
through ^ the open window. They were ail there, 
the Squire, his wife and daughter, and a young 
son home for the holithys. But there was some 
one else, a strapping fellow in police uniform, 
whose features, as he with his back to the 
window^ X could not make out. I don’t know 
,Mm front this side/ I said to .myself; ‘but he 
■•seems to he on capital terms with the Squire. 
;:What if I have made a mistake?’ And then 
I remembered the pistol in the holster, and was 
'•homforted. ‘ ^ 

,V Making; -my way = round to the back again, I 


entered without ceremony, and going noiselessly 
along the pas.sage, paused for a moment at the 
dining-room door. There I halted and looked 
in, and, in the rapid glance I shot at the hand- 
some trooper who was evidently the life and soul 
of the party, I recognised, by certain peculiarities 
of feature which Foster had described to me, the 
man I was after, the redoubtable George himself. 

I took in the situation in an instant. ‘ By jingo/ 

I grinned to myself, ‘ isn’t he a daisy I What 
magniliceiit cheek 1’ 

just then— of course it happened in much less 
time than it takes to tell — the Squire saw me and 
jumped up with a loud outcry. ‘ Sergeant Sparks !’ 
he roared, upsetting his chair in the fervour 
of his hospitable greeting. ‘Bravo! Are there 
any more of you? We’ll have the whole force 
here presently. Come and have some dinner. 
That’s right.’ And he pushed me into a chair 
opposite the stranger, whose behavioim ever since 
my entrance I had carefully watched out of the 
corner of my eye. I must say it was remarkable. 
His face never changed at all, only X noticed that, 
as the S{piire called out my name, his hand 
dropped from the level of the table to his belt. 
That was all : otherwise he sat perfectly still ; and 
then, seeing that I took no manner of notice of 
him, he resumed his dinner and nodded pleasantly 
as the Squire, good easy man, with no notioxi. of 
‘ treason, plots, and stratagems/ introduced us to 
one another. 

‘ You won’t know' Merton, I expect, Sergeant/ 
he siiid. ‘ He ’s from the Melbourne side on 
special duty.’ 

Now, bluff is a game that two can play *it, and, 
beside.?, I didn’t want bullets flying round the 
room while the ladies were in it, so I answered 
quietly : ‘ Ind(3ed. Secret service ?’ 

‘Oh, dear no!’ said iiij aoi-disant comrade, in 
an extremely pleasant voice, and with an amount 
of manner which, if lie really ■were ‘ Gentleman 
George/ plainly showed how^ he came by his 
sobriquet ‘Oh, dear no ! not at all. I’m out 
after “ Gentleman George/’ who skipped ■ from 
our side after that shooting affair at Rosewood 
lately/ 

I wasn’t ready for that, I confess; but I 
managed to keep a straight face as I replied : 
‘Are you really! Then we can look him up 
together, for I am out after him too.’ 

* Gad !’ said the Squire, ‘he shouldn’t get very 
far with two such chaps as you after him,’ 

‘ Ah/ said my oppo.site neighboin^, ‘ I ’ve heard 
of the prowess of Sergeant Sparks. MRio hasn’t? 

I think we ought to he sure of our man. Two 
hundred and fifty apiece, Sergeant, eh V And 
he looked at me mid laughed. 

‘Yes/ I admitted carelessly, ‘if we get him. 
But I don’t seem to hear the money .jingling in 
niy pockets yet, anyway. Do you know George by 
sight?’ I continued, not looking at him, as I 
poured out a glass of claret. 

‘ Ra-ther/ he retu rned, laughing again , ‘ Do you 1 ’ 

‘ Unfortunately, no/ I answered. ‘ I Ve only 
a somewhat imperfect description to go upon. 
Howevei', with your help ’ 

‘And your own well-known clev^eraess,’ he 
complimented. “ 

‘Thanks/ I said, smiling in a pleased fashiom : 
‘Well, we shall see. Have you been here long?’ . 
I added. ;.-v ' : 
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; I rode np just about dinner4imej and Mr 
Ingram insisted on my slopping. I bunked at 
Waratah last night/ 

Filial error I I lowered my eyes that he might 
not see the trininph that shone in them, ^ Waratah 
was a station some five-and-twenty miles away, 
and 1 had spent the previous night tliere myself. 

I was certain of him now ‘ but it was no part of 
my plan to let him see it. 

The conversation grew general again, and 1 
Vr'ill say a better table-coin paiiion than Merton I 
never met. lie laughed and jested, told a score 
of excellent yarns, and certainly no one could 
have suspected that he sat there with a price upon 
In’s head, and within a foot or two of a man who 
\vas sworn to take him dead oi' alive. I must ' 
admit I admired the fellow, he was so cool. 

Presently there came a lull in the (low of talk, 
and Merton ro,se from the table. IVliat a remark- 
ably haudsoiuG man he was, and what a splendid 
chest and shoulders ! I was not by any means a 
chicken m 3 ''self, but I felt if we (.aime to grips he 
would have the best of me. Therefore, I deter- 
mined nut to give him the chance. 

* Excuse me, Islv Ingram,’ he said ; * 1 11 just take 
a look at my horse and be back again directl 3 %^ 

‘Do Amu think of going on at onceP I 
(pieried, i 

‘Weil,’ he returned, ‘as I didn’t know what 
might happen, I hung up my horse outside ; but 
now that you have turned up, 111 stable him 
for an hour or so while we discuss the best thing 
to do.’ 

‘Eight you are,’ I said ; while to myself I 
added : \Oatch me letting yon reach ,your Iiorse, 
my line fellow.’ Then I went on aloud : ‘ 1 11 
take the saddle off my beast as well.’ 

By this time he liad readied the door, from 
which a long and narrow passage led to the back 
entrance, I let him get a little av ay before I 
rose, for I wanted him well in front of me, and 
then, after a hurried Avhispe-r to Mr Ingram, ‘Sit 
still, Squire, whatever ha|ipens,’ I bounded into 
the passage after my quany. He had not sus- 
pected I saw through him, it AVas evident, so I 
was on him with the inuzzlo of my revolver 
pressed against the back of his neck before he 
had time to turn, even if it had occurred to him 
to do so. ‘ Tlirow up your hands ! ’ I cried in a low 
, voice. ‘Quick! or I’ll drop you in your tracks.’ 

He threw up his hands slowly. ‘ You are mad,’ 
he said. ‘WTuit do you meani’ 

I ‘ I ’ll apologise afterwards, if I In wrong,’ I 
arisw’‘ered. ‘Meantime, keep up your hands/ 
As I spoke, I rapidly unclasped Ids belt, and 
threw it with the revolver in it as far behind me 
as I could. ‘ Now; I said, ‘ march straight on, 

and ’ But the light was not out of him by any 

means, though I had him at such disadvantage. 
With extraordinary quickness, he ducked, and 
then, turning swiftly round, he struck upwards 
so fiercely at my right hand that the pistol 
exploded, the ball biuying itself somewhere in 
the ceiling, as the weapon sailed through the air 
and dropped some yards behind me ; while at the 
same moment I received a blow on the chest, 
delivered Avifch such tremendous strength that I 
reeled right back into the dining-room. 

The moment I got to my feet, I rushed after 
George, who had of course made good his escape 
by the back door and gained his horse. By the 



time I got outside he was off, and I siuv him 
sailing over the slip-rails like a bird. 

‘ So lung, fSpark.s, old man,’ he .shouted to me. 

‘ You had a good try for it, but you won’t collar 
the five hundred this bout.’ 

‘Won’t 1 1’ r yelled after him Avrathfully, as 
I flung myself on niy horse. — ‘What’s u]>1’ 
roared the S([uire, rushing madly out. — ‘Gentle- 
man George,’ I howled back us I popped over 
the slip panels and raced away over the lint on 
tlie bushranger’s track. 

George kncAv all about riding, I soon saw, for, 
short as was the start he luid got, he made the 
must of it. lYe kept the same distance between 
us for about ten miles, and then, though I knew 
the 2 :)aco Avas too hot to last, yet George’s horse 
was fresher than mine, and 1 saAV that I was 
losing ground. 

‘ I must stop him,’ I muttered. ‘ If once he 
reaches the Long Scrub, he’ll dismount and 
getfr clear away.’ So I shouted : ‘ Halt, George, 
or I’ll fire.’ i 'don’t know Avliether he heard me 
or not, for he kept straight on ; so I let drive at 
him. It seemed to me that he swayed a little 
ill Ills saddle, but I could not be certain, and only 
those who have tried it know how diliicult a 
thing it is to hit a mark Avlmn one is going at 
racing pace. Presently he reached for his holster 
and drew out the revolver 1 had replaced, lie 
saw ill a moment what luid been done, and fling- 
ing the Aveapon aside with u violent gesture, he 
rode on for dear life. 

And now tlie edge of the Long Scrub came in 
sight. I droAm the spurs into my horse and sent 
him along for all he Avas worth. George heard 
my cries of encouragcinent, looked round once ua 
a second bullet from my revolver wbistlud. over 
his head, or buried itself in his boihv, I could not 
tell Avhich, and with a yell of tlehance, urged his 
horse into a yet more furious gallo]). 

Nearer and nearer we drew to tlie scrub, and 
the pace Avas tremendDUs. The strain was telling 
foarJ’iilly on both horses, and it avus evident tliat 
rieitlier of them had much more running left in 
him. George’s aA’Us labouring fearfully, despite . 
die savage spiUTing of li is rider; Avhile iny oAvn 
faithful roan was sobbing with distress as he 
struggled gamely, but in Amin, to overtake his 
fellow. And iioav the goal was very near, and 
still George thiunlered on. Would he beat me? 
I ground my tcetli together and called on niy 
horse for one last effort. Gallantly the poor 
brute responded, and I felt him spring beneath 
me as he put all his noble heart into the struggle, 
HuiTahM Avas gaining. But, oli, how sloAvly. 
It was a question of time, of endurance, and— ha 1 
look at George ! Was I blind Avifcb excitement, or 
was he reeling in his sadille ? Nearer and nearer 
—five minutes more and he Avill be thei*e. Three 
are gone — four-— he is there ! And fhen for one 
moment I seemed to iSee him sway from side to' 
side — the next, I was hurled through the air like a 
bolt from a bow, as my horse, putting his foot in 
a treaclierous hole, came headlong to the ground ' 

For some moments I lay there stunned; and 
then, struggling again into comsciousiiess, I tried 
to risa But it was no use ; my left leg Avas broken, 
and I sank back Avitii a groan. Fifty yards atvay,' 
I .saw George suppoi*ting himself on one elbow' 
and looking at me. ' , 

‘ Are you hit, George I called out 
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< Yea,’ lie answered ; ‘somewhere in the shoulder. 
1 lost so much blood, I couldn’t keep my seat. 
What’s wron^^ with you ?’ 

‘ Le^,’ I replied laconically. ‘ Surrender, George,’ 
He laughed. ‘ Wliat ! To a man with a game- 
leg? Not L Besides, wliat for? You would 
nurse ni}' M’ound well again, and then hang me. 
No, no ; I know a trick worth two of that and 
he began to crawl slowly and painfully towards 
a point soniewliorc to my right, not, to my 
surprise, in tlie direction of the scrub. I watched 
him for a moment or two as he dragged himself 
laboriously along. ‘What are you at?’ I shouted 
at la.st, puzzled by his behaviour. He never 
answered ; but with his eyes fixed apparently on 
some object which I could not see, held straight 
on his course, his breath coming and going in 
deep shuddering sighs from the dreadful effort 
the exertion cost him. 

‘Whatever can his game, be?’ I wondered, as, 
screwing myself round with difficulty, I followed 
the direction of his intent gaze, I saw it all 
now ! What a fool I had been not to think 
of it before ! Plainly outlined against a tussock 
of grass by which it liad fallen was my revolver, 
wliicii hud been jerked out of my hand as I fell 
That was what George was making for, 

I wasted no time in words, you may be sure : 
[ wasn’t going to to lie there to be shot like a dog, 
and, cursing my own folly, I started to crawl 
towards the revolver on my own aceoiiiiL I had 
somewhat the best of it even now, for though 
George* was a little nearer the tussock than I was, 
yet lie was fearfully weak, and more than once 
he fell over on his side, labouring x>uiiifully for 
breath. But, oh 1 it was torture for me. Lines 
of red-hot lire ran up and down my leg, and my 
very heart ached with the intensity of the pain. 
The agony was horrible, and over and over again 
I stopped and sank groaning on my face. But 
the ilreadful issue at stake nerved me, and I 
held on. I glanced at George, and shuddered, 
for he wus awful to behold. His right arm luiug 
useless by liis side ; but with his left hand he 
edutclied the gra.'3s, or dug his nails into the soil 
as he dragged himself along, or sank upon his 
stomach and wriggled forward like a great snake. 
Great drops of sweat stood out on liis forehead 
and rolled tlowu his cheeks; his teeth were 
set, and his face, tleadly white from loss of 
blood, wore a look of fierce determination as he 
rallied after each desperate elfoi-t. 

All at once, in the midst of that ghastly crawl, 
I heard the sound of hoofs fur away. I never 
; looked round, but 1 knew what it meant, and a 
thrill of hope shot tlirough me. 

‘ Give it up, George,’ I ci'ied breathlessly, ‘ Tlie 
Bquire and his men are coming. Ycni ’ve no show, 
even if you do shoot me.’ Not a word said 
George, only he kept straight on. Nearer and 
nearer came the thunder of the galloping horses, 
and nearer mid nearer we drew to that deadly 
revolver, us we kbduml along, panting, gasping, 
groaning, giuishnig. Neater and nearer— I could 
hear the Squire’s shout borne faintly through 
I the clear air. Nearer still, and my heart began to 
throb exultantly us I realised ,1 was the closer to 
the goal, when nil of a siuhlen I felt as if all the 
I pain ill the wurld had concentrated itself in my 
f leg. I could not go on, and for one moment at 
. least 1 ^d to lie still ; and that moment gave 


George the advantage, for, as I looked up again, 
he had reached the revolver. But the terrible 
strain he had uiidergoiie, overcame him, and in the 
very act lie sank swooning to the ground. An-, 
other instant and it would have been in my 
grasp, when, with a dying effort, George writbed 
forward. Our bauds met witli a shock ; but 
before I could seize li is wrist, be snatched the 
revolver, and with a gigantic heave, rolled over 
out of reach and lay still. Groaning with pain, I 
slewed myself round. The Stjuire and his men 
were not far away now, and coming on like 
demons. If I could only reach George before he 
revived ! But it was useless ; exhausted nature 
gave way, and I sat still and despairing. 

On came the Squire, shouting like mad, lit a 
moment we should be surrounded : in a moment 
the danger would be past. Hurrah ! I tried to 
shout, but my parched throat refused its office, 
and the word died away in a cracked shriek. On 
thundered the Squire—a couple of hundred yards 
more and — ^_just then George stiiTed, heaved a long 
shuddering sigh, and sat bolt upright, the blood 
gushing from his moutli and nose, and the re- 
volver tightly clasped in his hand. 

I saw it Was all up, and steadied myself, 
determined to meet my fate like a mam. Behind 
me I heard the Squire. lai front of me sat George, 
holding the revolver, and looking deathly as he 
swayed unsteadily to and fro. 

Suddenly he spoke, roused by the shouts that 
Were now almost in our ears. ‘I’m done for,’ he 
gasped. ‘If it were only you, I’d have a break 
for freedom ; but there are too many. Look here, 
Sergeant I was born a gentleman — I ’ve come 
down a good deal— but I’ll die like one. You 
shan’t put the rope round iny neck. You shan’t’ 
He raised the revolver to Ms head, and then, 
catching sight of my amazed face, he lowered it 
again and broke into a low gurgling laiigb. ‘ Y^hy, 
bless you, Sergeant,’ he said, Gt was for myself — 

not for you. So long ! So’ There" was a 

sharp report, and, even as the Squire, leaped from 
liis reeking horse and rushed forward, ‘ Gentle- 
man George’ fell on his face and lay still--still 
for ever, this time. 

Yes, they took me back to Toombiirra, and 
nursed my leg well again, and I got the reward ; 
but, soimdiow, whenever I remember George, I 
am glad he got hold of the revolver first 


vSKA-V DICES. 

Up from the Deeps the mystic voices come — 

The mystic, inoaniag Voices of tiie Sea ; 

Tiiey sing their • Miserere ’ ccaseleBsly. 

I stiiiid and listen to them, stricken dumb. 

Aye mingling with the tangled notes of Time, 

They chant in mighty harmony below : 

‘ Through grief and pleasure, Life must onward go, 
Till (xud’s deej) bells the resting-hour shall chime.’ 
And from the heaving bosom of the Sea 
Comes, like a sigh of love, tlie word to me : 

* Though tiiou shalt see no light in coming years, ' - 
Hold thou to this : that good oft seemeth ill, 

And that, through storm and darkness moving still, 
Man's life is set to iuu.sio of the spheres.’ 

I. J. Haldane Bukuess. ‘ 
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ELECTHiorry fkom n lag aka. 

By J. AlrNKo. 

The great sclieiue now approaching completion 
for the iitilisation of Niagara Falls by means 
of electricity is a triumph of human enterprise 
which outrivals some of the bold creations of 
J ules Y erne. 

When in 1678 the French missionaries La 
Salle and Hennepin discovered the stupendous 
cataract on the Niagara River between Lake 
Ontario and Lake Erie, the science of electricity 
in its early infancy, and little more was 
known about the mysterious force wdiich is per- 
forming miracles in oiu* day than its luanifesta- 
tion oil nibbed ambei', sealing-wax, glass, and 
other bodies. Nearly a hundred years had still 
to pas.s ere Franklin should demonstrate tliti 
identity of the electric fire, with lightning, and 
nearly another hundred before Faraday should 
reveal a mode of generating it from meclmuical 
power. Assuredly, neither La Salle nor his con- 
temporaries ever dreamed of a time when the 
water-power of the Falls would be distributed 
by means of electricity to produce light or 
heat and serve all manner of industries in the 
surrounding district. The awe-struck Iru(|Uois 
Indians had named the cataract ‘ Oniagalira,' or 
Thunder of tlie Waters, and believed it the dwell- 
ing-place of the Spirit of Thunder. Tliis poetical 
name is none the less appropriate now that the 
modern electrician is preparing to draw his Ught- 
.nings from its waters and compel the genius 
loci to become his willing bondsman. 

The Falls of Niagara are situated about twenty- 
one miles froin Lake Erie, and fourteen miles 
from Lake Ontario. At this point the Niagara 
River, nearly a mile broad, flowing between level 
banks, and parted by several islands, is suddenly 
shot over a precipice one liiuidred and sixty feet 
high, and making a sharp bend to the north, 
pursues its course through a narrow gorge towards 
Lake Ontario. The Falls are divided at the 
brink by Goat Island, wliose primeval w^oods are 


still thriving in their spray. The Horseshoe 
Fall on the C/anada side is eight hundred and 
twelve yards, and the American falls on the 
soutli side are three hundred and twenty-five 
yards wide. For a considerable distance both 
above and below the Falls the river is turbulent 
W'ith rapids. 

The water-power of the cataract has been 
employed from olden times. Tlie French fur- 
traders placed a in ill beside the upper rapids, 
and the early British settlers built another to saw 
the timber used in their stockades. , By-and- 
by the Steduian and Porter mills were estab- 
lished below the Fulls ; and subsecpicntly, others 
which derived tlndr water-supply from the lower 
rapids by means of raceways or leads, Eventu- 
ally, an open hydraulic canal three-four tbs of a 
mile long was cut across the elbow of land on the 
American side, through the town of Niagara Falls, 
j between the rapids above and the verge of the 
i chasm below the Falls, wdiere, since 1874, a cluster 
of factui‘ie.s have arisen, which discharge their 
spent water over the cliff in a series of cascades 
' almost rivalling Niagara itself. Tliis canal, 

, which only taps a mere drop from the ocean of 
power that is running to waste, has been utilised 
I to the full ; and the decrease of water- privileges 
' ill the New England States, owing to the clearing 
I of the forests and settlement of the country, 
together until the growth of the electrical indus- 
tries, have led to a further demand on the 
re.sources of Niagara. 

With the example of Minneapolis, wdiich 
<lra\vs its power from the Falls of St Anthony 
—the ‘Laughing Water’ of Mau*af/ia— before 
them, a group of far-seeing and eiiterpri.sing 
citizens of Niagara Falls have resolved to 
satisfy this i*equireiuent by the foundation of 
an industrial city in the neighbourhood of the 
Falls. They perceived that a better site could 
nowhere be found on the American Oonti- 
nent. Apart from its healthy air and attractive 
scenery, Niagara is a kind of halLw^ay house 
between the East and West, the consuming aiid 
the producing Slates. By the Erie Canal at 
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Tonawaiida ifc coinmaiKls the great water-way ot’ 
the Lakes and the St Lawrence. A system of 
trunk railways from different parts of the States 
and Canada are focused thercj and cross the 
river by the Cantilever and Suspension bridges 
below the Falls. The New York Central and 
Hudson Biveiythe Lehigh Talley, the Buffalo, 
Rochester, and Rittsbui’gh, the Micliigan Central, 
and the Grand Trunk of Canada, are some of 
these lines. Draining as it does the great lakes 
of the interior, which ha%^e a total area of 95,000 
square miles, with an aggregate basin of 590,000 
square miles, the volume of water in the Niagara 
River passing over the cataract every second is 
something like 300,000. cubic feet ; and this, with 
a fall of two hundx’ed and seven ty-six feet from 
the head of the upper rapids to the whirlpool 
rapids below, is equivalent to about nine million, 
or, allowing for waste in the turbines, say seven | 
million horse-power. Moreover, the great lakes 
discharging into each other form a chain of 
immense reservoirs | and the level of the river 
being little affected by flood or drought, the 
supply of pure \vater is practically constant all 
the year round, Air B. C. Beid has shown that 
a rainfall of three inches in t\venty-four hours 
over the basin of Lake Superior would take 
ninety days to run off into Lake Huron, which 
wuth Lake Alichigan would take as long to over- 
flow into Lake Erie ; and therefore six months 
would elapse before the full elfect of the flood 
was expended at the Falls. 

The first outcome of the movement was the 
Niagara River Hydraulic Powei' and Sewer Com- 
pany, incorporated in 1886, and succeeded by the 
Niagara Falls Power Company. The old plan 
of utilising the water by means of an open canal 
was unsuited to the circumstances, and the com- 
pany adopted that of the late Mr Thomas Ever- 
shed, Divisional Engineer of the New York State 
Canals. Like the other, it consists in tapping 
the river above the Falls, and using the pressure 
of the water to drive a number of turbines ; then 
restoring the water to the river helow the Falls ; 
but instead of a surface canal, the tail-iuce is 
an hydraulic tunnel or underground conduit. To 
this end some fifteen hundred acres of spare land, 
having a frontage just above the upper rapids, 
was quietly- secured at the low price of three 
hundred dollars an acre; and we believe its rise 
in value owing to the progress of the works is 
such that a yearly rental of two hundred dollars 
an acre can even now be got for it This land 
has been laid out as, an industrial city, with a resi- 
dential qxiarter for the operatives, wharfs along 
the river, and sidings or short lines to connect 
with the trunk railways. In carrying out 
their purpose the company has budded and 
branched into other companies— one for the piir- 
’ chase of the land ; another for making the rail- 
waysq .and a third, the Cataract Construction 
Company, which is chax*ged with the carrying 
out of the engineering works for the utilisation 


of the water-power, and is therefore the most 
important of all. A subsidiary^ company has also 
been formed to transmit by electricity a portion 
of the available power to the city of Buffalo, at 
the mouth of the Niagara River, on Lake Erie, 
some twenty miles distant. All these affiliated 
bodies are, boxvever, under the directorate of the 
Cataract Construction Company ; and amongst 
those who have taken the most active part in the 
work we may mention the President, Mr E. D. 
Adams ; Profe.ssor Coleman Sellers, the Consulting 
Engineer ; and Professor George Forbes, F.B.S., 
a son of the late Principal Forbes of Edinburgh, 
who is Consulting Electrical Engineer. 

In securing the necessary way-leaves for the 
hydraulic tunnel or in the acquisition of land, 
the company has shown consummate tact. A 
few proprietors declined to accept its terms, 
and the company selected a parallel route. 
Having obtained the wmy -leaves for it, it in- 
formed the 1‘efractory owners on the first line 
of tlieir success, and intimated that the company 
could now dispense with that. On this tlie 
sticklers professed their willingness to accept the 
original terms, and the bargain was concluded ; 
thus leaving the company in possession of the 
rights of way for two tunnels, both of which they 
propose to utilise. 

The liberal policy of the Directors is deserving 
of the highest commciulation. They have risen 
above mere ‘chauvinism,’ and instead of nar- 
rowly con fining the work to American engineers, 
they have availed themselves of the best scientific 
counsel wliicli the entire world could aiford. The 
great question as to the best means of distributing 
and applying the power at their command had 
to be settled ; and in 1890, after Air Adams and 
Dr Sellers had made a visit of inspection to 
Europe, an International Coniiuission was ap- 
pointed to consider the various methods sub- 
mitted to them, and award prizes to the successful 
competitors. Lord Kelvin (then Sir William 
Thomson) was the President ; and Professor W, 
0. Unwin, our well-known expert in hydraulic 
engineering, the Secretary ; while other members 
were Professor Alascart of the Institute, the leading 
French electrician ; Colonel Turrefcini of Geneva j 
and Dr Sellers. A large number of schemes 
were sent in, and many distinguished engineers 
gave evidence befee tlie Commission. The rela- 
tive merits of compressed air and electricity as 
a means of distributing the power were discussed, 
and on the whole the balance of opinion was in 
favour of electricity. Prizes of two hundred 
and two hundred, and fifty pounds were awarded 
to a number of firms who had submitted plans, 
but none of these were taken up by the company. ' 
The impulse turbines of Alessrs Faesch and 
Piccard of Geneva, who gained a prize of two 
hundred and fifty pounds, have, however, be’en 
adopted since. It is another proof of the deter- 
mination of the company to procure the best 
information on the subject regardless, vof ; hosts' 
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that ?7‘offiHsor Forbes iias carte blanche to go to 
any part of the world and make a Report on any 
system of ele<‘.trical <listribution whitdr he infiy 
think fit. 

Witli the selection of electricity another cpies- 
fcion arose as to the expediency of employing 
continuous or alternating currents. At that time 
continuous currents were chiefly in vogue; and 
it speaks well for the sagacity and prescience of 
Professor Forbes that he boldly advocated the 
adoption of alternating currents, more especially 
for the transTnissioii of power to BuflVilo. His 
proposals, encountered strong opposition, even in 
the highest quarters ; but since then, partly owing 
to the striking success of the Lauffen to Frank- 
fort experiment in tranvsmitting power by alter- 
nating currents over a bare wire on poles a 
distance of moi’e than a hmidreHl miles, the 
Directors and Engineers have come round to his 
view of the matter, and there is little doubt that 
alternating currents will be employed, at all 
events for the Buflalo line, and probably for the 
chief supply of the industrial city. Continuous 
currents, bowing always in the same direction, 
like the current of a battery, can, it is true, be 
stored in accumulators, but they cannot be con- 
verted to higher or lower pressure in a trans- 
former. Alternating currents, on the other hand, 
which see-saw in direction many times a second, 
cannot be stored in accumulators, but they can he 
sent at high pressure along a very fine wire, and 
then connected to higher or lower pressures 
where tliey are wanted. Each end, therefore, has 
its peculiar advantages, and probably both will be 
em]5loyecl to some extent. 

W'itla regard to the engineering works, the 
hydraulic tunnel starts from the bank of the 
river where it is navigalde, at a point a mile 
and a half above the Falls, and after keeping by 
the shore, it cuts across the bend beneath the 
city of Niagara Falls, and terminates below the 
Suspension Bridge under the Falls at the level 
of the water. It is GTOO yards long, and of a 
horseshoe section, nineteen feet wide by twenty- 
one feet high. It has been cut one hundred and 
sixty feet below the surface through the limestone 
and shale, but i.s arched with brick, having rubble 
above, and at the outfall lined on the invert or 
under side with h’on. The gradient is thirty-six 
feet in the mile, and the total fall is 205 feet, of 
which 140 feet are available for use. The capacity 
of the tunnel is 100,000 horse-povrer. In the lands 
of the company it is 400 feet from the margin 
of the river, to which it is connected by a canal, 
which is over 1500 feet long, 500 feet wide at the 
mouth, and twelve feet deep. 

Out of this canal, head-races fitted with sluices 
conduct the water to a number of wheel-pits 160 
feet deep, which have been dug near the edge of 
the canal, and communicate below with the tunnel. 
At the bottom of each wheel-pit a 5000 horse- 
power Girard double turbine is mounted on a ver- 
tical shaft, which drives a propeller shaft lising 
to the surface of the ground; a dynamo of 50{)C) 
horse-power is to he fixed on the top of this shaft, 
and so driven by it. The upw^ard pressure of the 


made by tlie I. P. Morris Oornpany of Philadelphia 
from the designs of Messrs Faesch and Piccard, 
will be I’equired to utilise the full capacity of the 
tunnel. 

The company possGPses a strip of land extending 
two miles along the shore ; and in excavating the 
tunnel, a colfer-dam was made with the extracted 
rock, to keep the river from floodiiig the %vqrks. 
This dam now forms part of a system by which 
a tract of land has been reclaimed from the riven 
Part of it has already been acquired by the 
Niagara Paper Pulp Company, whiHi is luuidiiig 
gigantic factories, and will employ the tail-race 
or tunnel of the Chtaract Construction Company. 
AVharfs for the use of ships and canal boats will 
also be constructed on this frontage. By land 
and water the raw materials of the West will he 
conveyed to the industrial town which is now 
coming into existence ; grain from the prairies 
of Illinois and Dakota ; timber from the forests 
of Michigan and "WiscOBsin ; coal and copper 
from the mines of Lake Superior ; and wliat not 
It is expected that one industry having a seat 
there will attract others. Thus, the pnlp-inilk 
will bi*ing the makers of paper wheels ahd 
barrels ; the smelting of iron will draw foundries 
and engine-works ; the electrical refining of copper 
will lead to the establishment of wire-works, 
cable factories, dynamo shops; and so on. Alu- 
minium, too, promises to create an important 
industry in the future. In the ineaiitime^ the 
Cataract Construction Company is about to start 
an electrical factory of its o\vn, xvhich will give 
employment to a large number of nien. it , 
has also undevtaken the water-supply of the 
adjacent city of Niagara Falls. The C%taract' 
Electric Company of Bufialo has obtained , the 
exclusive riglit to use the electricit}' transmitted 
to tliat city, and it is all but settkd.thaCthe !lm 
will be run in a subway for which way-leaves 
have been obtained. The inidergrotnul line will 
be more expensive to make than an overhead line, 
but it will not require to be renewed every eight 
to fifteen years ; and it will not be liable to inter- 
ruption from the heavy gales : that sweep acroas : 
the lakes, or the freight of fro5:eii sleet ; moreoYeh 
it will be more easily inspected and quite safe for 
the public. We should also add that iip aclditm^^ 
to the contemplated duplicate tunnel of 100,006 
horsG-pGwer, the Cataract Comstruction Company 
owns a concession for utilising 250,000 horse- 
power from the Horseshoe Falls on the Cana- 
dian side in the same manner. It has thus a 
virtual monopoly of the availalile water-power 
of Niagara ; and Professor Forbes lias not the 
least doubt th at the enterprise will be a great 
^hhanciar success.' A: 

Thanks to the foresight of the New York State 
and Caiiada, the scenery of the Falk has been 
preserved by the institution of public parks ; and 
the works in qnestion will do notliing to spoil it, 
especially as they will he free from , smoke, Mr 
Bogarts, “state Engineer of New York, estimates 
that the water drawn from the river will ohly 
lower the mean depth of the FaH.s about two 
inches, and will therefore make ho appreciabk 
diflerence in the view. The utilisation of -tlie 
^ , , tunnel will by this time bo in practical opera- 

water is iiigeuiously contrived to relieve Hie foun- | tion, and the electrical distribution is to be ready 
.dation of the iveight of the turbine shaft and | during the .summer. Altogether, the enterprise 
dynamo. Twenty of these turbines, which are { is something new in the history, of the world. 
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It is not only the grandest application of elec^ 
trical power, but one of the most remarkable feats 
in ail age when roiuance has become scientific, 
and science has become romantic. 


THE BURDEN OE ISABEL.*^ 

CHAPTER XrV.— THE FATTED CALF. 

The morning after Isabel found lier father she 
woke early wibli the horror of the opiiuii den 
upon liei', and she began to reilect what was to 
be done witii him. All day, at school, when not 
engrossed with her teaching, she considei'ed what 
arrangements she could make for his comfort and 
reclamation ; yes, reclamation : she did not lilce 
to think the word in regard to lier father, but slie 
did not know tany other (nor do I) that would 
cover the necessities of his case. She pondered 
one plan after anotlier, but she finally retiirnetl 
to that of which she bad first thought : she must 
bring her father to live with her. She saw that 
if she did not, she could not properly tend and 
control him. She was not unaware what that 
decision might entail upon her — what anxiety, 
wliaf risk, and what loss even ; but yet she 
returnod to it, and that not merely from an im- 
pulsive sentiment She perceived clearly enough 
that such a liabit as her father's, maintained more 
or less for twenty years and longer, must not 
only have ‘shattered’ his nerves — as Mr Doughty 
declared — but also have sapped his will and 
ruined his self-respect, ^ and that, therefore, to 
restore him to himself would be both an onerous 
and a tedious task, demanding tact, resource, 
and patience : in a word, demanding Love. She 
perceived also certain side-issues likely to arise 
from her contemplated action : her father might 
(probably would) sometimes break away from her 
control, cause disquiet in their lodging, and bring 
upon her more expense than she could well bear ; 
and her uncle — both her uncles— might become 
alienated from liea*, at least for a time. And why 
should she take this burden upon her? Because 
it was her duty '^—because he was her father? 
Not altogether. Isabel was a yt)Uiig lady of the 
kind that the forces of education are tending to 
make increasingly common : she did not accept 
an opinion or perform an action merely because 
tradition or convention said it was right ; she 
sought to prove all things, and at the same time 
to hold fa^t to that which is good. She hatl 
concluded long ere this that, as loosely and 
fooli.shly applied, means something dis- 

agreeable which other XJeopie think you ought to 
do j’ and if she had thought the particular line of 
conduct that ky before her disagreeable, and if 
she were driven to argue about it, she might have 
shown sulficiently that it was not her bounden 
.duty to rescue ber father from the fate to which 
he had committed himself, since she owed him 
nothing but her being. But she had not troubled 
to argue so— indeed, like a true woman, she had 
attained her conclusion not at all bv course.' of 
argument— she merely did not herself tliink of 
the word ‘Diity^ in connection wdth her father, 
and would have resented its use by another. The 
fact that her father -was her father inclined her 
to him, and the discovery that he had something 
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about him wliich pleased and charmed her made 
her inclination into positive attraction. In spite 
of his appearance, in spite of all, she liked him, 
and she thought well of him ; but it is probable 
she would not luive turned her energies with such 
generosity and alacrity to liis resuscitation and 
reliabilituti(jn, hud she not believed him to be a 
man of talent and attainment. 

'When .school wa.s over she hurried away to her 
lodging to begin the fulfilment of her purpose. 
Bhe inquiretl of her lamllady if there was an 
unoccupied bedroom in the liouse. Yes; there 
was a bedroom — ‘ the second-floor back ’ — recently 
vacated by a young gentleman that kept late 
hours. 

‘Almost as late hours as yourself, miss,'' said 
the landlady pointedly. 

‘It would probably suit me,’ said Isabel, ignor- 
ing her allusion. She added on an impulse of 
mischief : ‘ It is for a gentleman I should want 
it, Mrs Willin.'' 

‘ Lawk-a-daisy me, miss !’ exclaimed Mrs Wifiin, 
subsiding iiihj a chair, with her bands limp in her 
lap, ‘TJie Hurries and the worrits you put me 
into ! — you do, indeed ! A gentleman 1 P’raps 
you’re thinking of getting married. But the 
ways of gentlefolk must be changed : when I was 
a girl you’d ha’ no more thought of having your 
intended to live in the same house with you 

than There 1 Well ! You ’re a good, clever, 

innocent young lady, I believe ; but take my word 
for it, men are all bad when they get the chance ! 
And you’re a haudaome, fine figure of a girl, my 
dear, and no mother to tell 3 U)u tilings ! — as I 
often think to myself when I’m waiting up for 
you at night 1’ 

‘You are a dear, good soul, Mrs IViflin,’ laughed 
Isabel, sitting down and taking her landlady’s 
hand, ‘and 1 shall try not to Hurry and worry 
you any more.’ 

‘There’s a clear!’ said Mrs Wiffin, patting her 
hand. ‘You see I’m so perceptible to things that 
touch my feelings.’ 

Then Isabel I'evealed to Mrs Wiffin as a secret 
that must he kept from every one that it was for 
her father she desired the extra room : he was in 
])oor liealth and must he kept quiet, and therefore 
she wished to take cliarge of hiin ; at all which 
Mrs Wifiin expressed lier siirpriscj and admiration. 

Isabel had just sat dowm to have— as women 
foolisld}’- will — a make-shift meal, when there was 
a loud rat- tat- tat at the street door, and her uncle 
— Uncle liarry— was shown into her little sitting- 
room. '■ ■ ■ ' ' ■ . ' , , 

‘All, there you are,’ said Uncle Harry. ‘I'm 
re.stless. I’ve had a walk across the park, and 
I thought I ’d just have a cup of tea and a chat 
with you, my dear.’ 

‘ It is good of you, uncle, to drop in like this,’ 
said Isabel 

‘In this soft London air,’ said LTncle Harry, 
stirring the cup of tea whiclr his niece handm,;, 
him, ‘ I am beginning to find I have a liver. I 
never knew before 1 had one ; but, I suppose, 
that rascal Daniel’s curries— of %vhich 1 have 
eaten too many — have developed it.’ 

‘And how,’ laughed Isabel, ‘do you propose to;/ 
get rid of your liver, uncle ?’ 

‘“By strict regimen,” the doctor says, “and by / 
exercise by eating and drinking, that is to say;\ 
what I don’t like, and by walking more than is 
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comi'oHalile or even possible in London streets 
and baek-gardeTis;’ 

* Don’t you think, uncle,’ said Isabel with a 
smile, ^ a homeopathic treatment would be better 1 
Eat and <.lrink what you like — curry or wliatever 
it may be — but in small doses.’ 

‘Gad!’ said he, ‘that’s a good suggestion: 
horneopatiiic !’ And lie smiled most agreeably, his 
eyes being involved in good-natured wrinkles. 

* Ton ’re a very clever girl, yon know.’ 

Since he had sat down, it was inevitable that 
she should have his brother — her father — in her 
thought. And still as she looked at Ivim and 
observed the varying expression of his face, she 
noted how like he was to liis brother, and yet 
how unlike : they were, she said to herself,' as 
a complete personality cleft in two — Uncle Harry 
being as the male half, hard and alert ; and her 
father being as the female, soft, sensuous, and 
plastic. 

‘ Uncle Harry,’ said she, ‘ have you ever known 
any one who had for years been addicted to a 
subtle and insidious kind of poison V 

‘Drink, do you mean?’ asked Uncle Harry, 
frowning. 

‘Sometliing like that,’ said she. 

‘ I ’ve known tens-— hundreds,’ said he. 

‘What would you do with a person of that 
sort?’ 

‘I’d let liim drink himself dead,’ said Uncle 
Harry : ‘ it ’s all you can do.’ 

‘ Nonsense, uncle,’ said Isabel. ‘ There ’s surely 
no habit but can be changed so long as you have 
a body and a mind. Suppose you wanted to cure 
a person of that kind, how would you treat the 
person?’ 

‘Cut off the liquor at once,’ said Uncle Harry. 

‘ Don’t yon think,’ said Isabel, ‘ that the homeo- 
pathic way would be better? Tour way seems 
to me so sudden and dangerous. Tiie person who 
gets into the habit of drinking to excess, for 
instance, drinks because of his craving for a 
stimulant : if you wish to cure him, should not 
your procedure be first to vary the stimulant?’ 

experience has been,’ said Uncle Harry, 

‘ that a man takes drink because he likes it.’ 

‘ Likes the effect,’ said Isabel, ‘ which is stimu- 
lative, less or more.’ Then continuing her expo- 
sition of her view, she went on : ‘First vary the 
stimulant. For instance, in place of dreadful, 
strong spirits, give him light wine, and good, 
stimulating food. A person that is given to 
drinking to excess .seldom eats much — does he V 

‘Very seldom ; never, 1 may say. xVs I heard 
a soldier once put it, “ He eats his beer.”’ 

‘Very well ; get your person to eat well : tlnit 
will be a new form of stimulation for him. 
Then gradually divert his attention from these 
gross and unwholesome forms of stimulation to 
others of a refined and wholesome nature ; to music 
—if your person is that way inclined — and so on.’, 

Perceiving the pertinacity with which hia 
followed out this exposition, Uncle Hariy,/^" i 
served her closely — not exactly with wonder i 
with the question in his mind : ‘ Yes, of , t ' 
but why such steadfast earnestness in 

Isabel, seeing his intent look, and sj' 
what might be in his thought, 
inquiry, saving: ‘After all, speculat?^ 
kind is foollsh-is it not V f «f > 

, ‘ Bpeculation/ said he ’ 


wise nor foolish in itself, but only in regard to 
the actions it may lead to,’ 

Having thus closed that discns.sion, lie said in 
a manner meant to be very cordial that he had 
come on purpose to have a chat about womething 
else; and Isabel, in a tone likewise meant to be 
very cordial and affectionate, begged to know 
what it was, while she feared, with a glance at 
the clock, that she would be much later than 
she had intended to be in setting out to her 
father. He was very com fortahle, he said, with 
George and Joanna : be hud pitched his tent in 
their buck-garden ; but he had come to think he 
won hi like a ‘pitch’ of his own : he did not like 
his daily view of other people’.^ back -windows, 
ami he did not like to order about other people’s 
servants. Isabel thouglit— with her eye on the 
clock— that it would be very lonely for him to 
I live by himself. Naturally, he said with a laugh ; ' 
but lie feared he bored liis niece ; he would ci^me 
to the point: he had his eye on a companion: ■ 
oh, dear, no ! he did not mean marriage— nothing 
so foolisli as that— but yet be meant a lady. And ' 
still Isabel furtively eyed the clock. j 

‘It’.syouI mean/ he said suddenly. ‘Would 
i it trouble you — do you think ? — to join hands with i 
me ?— to live with me ? I ’m sometimes crotchety, 
cranky, and crusty, I believe ; but you’re a ! 
sensible girl, and you could manage me, I’ve no 
doubt. I think we should suit each other. 
What do you say, my girl?’ 

‘You are very kind, uncle,’ said she qiikdly; 
very mueli astonished and perplexed, and becom- 
ing pale under her uncle’s shrewd, expectant 
j gaze : she now perceived her difficult position. 
‘The kindness of your propo.sal is overwhelming. 
But I— I think I had better remnin as I am.’ 

‘Oh,’ said he, with an involuntary snap like 
the closing of a box. He frowned a little in 
evident vexation. ‘ You like your independence, 

I SI ippo.se 5 and your freedom ?’ 

I ‘ It’.s not that, uncle. No, no ; it’.9 not that. 

. I am, believe me, not so enamoured of my 
I independence and freecloin. Sometimes they are 
: a ti’ouble and a burden, for, you .see, I am a 
' woman — to my^ great regret/ 

I ‘Oh, what is it, then?’ asked he, seftening hisi 
; heart agaiji ami leaning with a .smile over the 
table. ‘Come now; .sj^eak to^me^,as„„you would 
i to a father. Tell me frankly^ 

‘Frankly, then, uncleA'"^^’^^^! ^ 

I. would have aceup*^'"^ . lliames TOuld 

‘A week iV^o !b‘ 

see" I see. ' Y Dutch were forced, however, 
first ami V vessels, which hud 

ness! ' could not be got off. 

says that the distraction and conster- 
' they^^ court and city were as great as if 

1 ^/butdi had been not only masters of tlie liver 
I Alt had really landed an army of a hundred 
^thousand men. liie distraction and conster- 
nation of the king and court at least may be 
doubted, for the same night on which the Diiteh 
burned the .ships near Chatham, ‘the king did 
sup with my lady Gastlemain at the Duchess of 
I\Ionmouth’s, and there were all mad at hunting 
of a poor moth/ . . 

Those of the populace who were able to do m 
fled into the country, taking their effects with ' 
them. They were doubtless used to periodical 
flights by this time, for first they had the Plague, 
then the Fire, and then came the Dutch to cap. 
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Her uncle wrinkled and puckered his brows in | 
disappointment and suspicion and drummed on | 
the table, ^ I suppose,’ said he, ^ you would say : 
it is no business of mine to ask the nature of 
the responsibility ^ 

‘No, no, uncle. I woukl not say any thing oi 
the kind. Indeed, I would not, l' cannot really 
tell you, but not because I think it impertinent j 
in you to ask. I may tell you some day— by- | 
and-by—but I cannot tell you now. Pray, ^ 
believe me, ^ I 

‘1 do believe you, my dear,’ said lie, patting | 
tlie hand she extended to him. ‘And I believe | 
you are too sensible and clever not to have a | 
sufficient reason for wliat you are doing and for , 
keeping it to yourself. Do not trouble yourself, j 
Be good. But I suppose this responsibility won’t | 
remain on you for ever? When it’s gone, will j 
you promise me to consider my olier?’ ^ j 

‘ 1 cannot say how long the responsibility may | 
remain ; but it may modify itself ; in any case, ! 
I promise.’ ! 

Then Uncle Harry rose to go. ‘I dai’osay,' i 
said he, ‘ you feel scarcely equal to a walk this ’ 
afternoon. You look a little upset, and had; 
better rest, perhaps. If,’ he continued, holding 
her hand and looking at her kindly, ‘you should j 
want to confide in me by-and-by about any difii- | 
oulty, you will not find me backward to help , 

'you.’ I 

‘You are very good, uncle,’ said she; ‘and I 
may come to you for advice by -and- by.’ 

{To be continued.) 

THE DITTOH RAID ON THE MEDWAY, 

‘ I WILL be revenged I’ So, with a great oath, 
exclaimed John de Witt, Grand Pensionary of j 
the United Provinces. What he took oath to 
avenge was the burning of Ylie and its ship- | 
ping by Admiral Holmes in 16’6d. The time , 
had now come for retribution. Charles 11. had i 
been voted five millions of money to equip a ’ 
fleet and put the country in a proper state ; 
of defence, in view of the Dutch war, then in | 
progress. But the Merry Monarch, with great , 
ingenuity, had found— in iiis estimation at least— ! 
a better use for it ; he spent the greater part ^ 
on Ms cpn!'/.tfc-4^his favourites — mostly females. 
Hfiudition or conveiirhat the country was utterly 
sought to prove all thinged honour at the uiercy . 
to hold fast to that wdiicli bis Diary, bitterly I 
concluded long ere this that, at tliis period, j 
foolishly applied, ‘ Duty means sdxuidoned to ' 
agreeable which other people tliink yoompletely j 
do s’ and if she had thought the particiiiaally in 
conduct that lay before her disagreeable, c^inds | 
she were driven to argue about it, she might nof j 
shown sufFiciently that it was not her bouudcM 
duty to rescue her lather from the fate to wlii ch- 
ile had committed himself, since she owed him 
nothing but hev being. But she had not troubled 
to argue so— iiideecl, like a true woman, she hml 
■ attained lier conclusion not at all by cour.se of 
argument— she merely did not herself think of 
the word ‘Duty’ in connection with her father, 

^ and would liave resented its use by another. The 
fact that her father was her father inclined her 
to him^ and the discovery that he had something 

. . ■ , Oox)y vlglit reserved m the United States ot America. 






Such was the state of affairs when the Dutch 
made their descent on tlie English coast. They 
could nut have chosen a better time. On the 
17th June 1067, Cornelius de Witt, brother of 
the Grand Pensionary, and Admiral de Huy ter 
ajipearecl off the Nore with a Dutch lleet of fifty- 
one men-of-war, three frigates, and fourteen fire- 
ships. On the morning of the 19th, after a. 
council of war had been held, an exjiedition,. 
consisting of seventeen of the most formidable 
of the meu-of-war, under Admirals van Ghent, 
De Liefde, and Ylieg, left the main lleet, and 
sailed up the Thames, cautiously feeling their 
way among the numerous shoals and sands that 
guard the mouth of the river; and here it may 
be mentioned that the Dutch, while tliey were 
in the Thames, showed a knowledge of its navi- 
gation which the English tliemselves did not 
possess. They got up with the first tide as far 
as the Middle, and with the second to about two 
miles of the Hope. Here tliey could see the ships 
at Gravesend ; but tlie wind falling and evening 
coming on, they cast anchor. Next morning the 
English ships had disappeared higher uj) the 
river, and 'Yan Ghent tliought it prudent tO' 
return to the mouth of the Medway, where he 
-was joined by other ten inen-o£-war under De 
Buy ter himself. 

On the afternoon of the 20th, being opposite 
Sheerness, three of the more powerful vessels, the 
‘ Haarlem ’ of forty-six, the ‘ *Peace ’ of forty, and 
the ‘Utrecht’ of thirty-six guns, were ordered 
to attack and demolish the fort that had been 
newly raised thei'e ; while several light vessels 
were sent up the river to take soundings. Burnet 
says that ‘there had been enough discourse all 
that year of erecting a fort at Slieerness for the 
defence of the river. The king had made two- 
journeys thither in winter, and had given such, 
orders to Commissioners of Ordnance respecting, 
fortifications, that everybody tliought the work 
was done.’ As a matter of "fact, the fort W’as in 
so weak and unfinished a state that a two hours-’' 
bombardment sufficed to batter it about the ears- 
of its garrison, who took to ffiglit on the appear- 
ance of a Dutch storming party of eight hundred, 
who, having carried off what guns and stores they 
could, along with the fhig, blew up w^hat remained 
of the fort, and retired in triumph to their 
vessels. 

Meanwhile, the advent of the Dutch created 
vviid confusion and dismay at Whiteliall. No 
one seemed to know what to do. The Lord 
Lieutenant of Kent being absent, his deputies 
■would not venture to take command of the troops 
there. The king sent down Lieutenant-general- 
Middleton, who hastily assembled the trainbands 
at Rochester. While this was being done, how- 
ever, the Dutch were working their wicked will 
unmolested. . ' 

i The news of the taking of Sheerness spread 
j scror as well as aroused indignation throughout 
hiinnetropolis. The Court was roused to action, 

; neven much, perhaps, by the gravity of - the; ' 
that iu, as by popular clamour and the fear 
^ eaten tmpb. Pepys says the king meditated a, 
i ‘And lyindsoi’, for change of air, as he put ik 
J get rid of yf Albemarle (General Monk) has?tehed ' 

‘ “ By striiver ’^vith the ■ Guards ■ and'' all xthe; ; 
exorcise:” .\ould collect at the moment . On; 
what I don’P:i:ip^jne found General Middleton* 
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strongly posted there, but nothing else done for 
the defence of the river, except tliafc, opposite the 
village of Gillingham, a chain had been stretched 
across the water, supported on masts sunk in the 
mud. He immediately raised batteries at Chatham 
and reinforced Upnor Castle. In order to make 
tlie chain a better defence, lie sunk seven ships 
in front of it. There should have been another, 
but the ‘Santa Maria,’ the eightli, had run 
aground, and was not available. The gap thus 
left ^Yas the undoing of the whole business. The 
man-of-war ‘Unity’ was posted before, and the 
‘Carolus Quintus,’ the ‘Matthias,’ and the ‘Muu- 
mouth’ behind the chain, to guard it Several 
ship.s were also sunk at Woolwich and Blackwall, 
to block the river in that direction. As ttj these 
latter Pepys says : But strange our confusion ! 
that among them that are sunk are the “Eraiik- 
lin,” one of the king’s ships with stores to a very 
considerable value, tliat hath been long loaded 
for supply of the ships ; and nobody will own 
that they directed it, but lay it on Sir W. Eider. 
They sjieak also of another ship loaded to the 
value of eighty thousand pounds sunk with the 
goods in her, or at least was mightily conteauled 
for by him and a foreign ship that had the faith 
of the nation for her security ; and it is too plain 
a truth that both here and at Chatham the ships 
that we have sunk have many, ami the first of 
them been ships completely fitted for fireships 
at great charge.’ Btrauge confusion indeed 1 but 
with the noise of the Dutch guns tliundering in 
their ears, it is not to be wondered at that there 
was nut much time for cairn consideration, or that 
they sunk the lirst ships they could lay their 
hands on. 

After levelling Sheeruess fort, the Dutch 
weighed anchor on the 2‘2d as soon as the tide 
served, and proceeded up the Me<hvay. On 
reaching the vessels posted at the chain, two 
of the nien-of-war, tin; ‘ Protection ’ and the 
‘ Peace/ immediately engaged the ‘ Unity/ and, 
after a short light, boarded and carried her. 
Meanwhile two fireships sailed through the gap 
in the sunken vessels and drove right at the chain 
eiiid siiapped it. One of them immediately fell 
foul of the ‘Matthias/ set her on fire and blew 
her up ; and shortly afterwards the ‘ Carolus 
Quintus ’ fell into the hands of the enemy j the 
‘Monmouth’ seeing the turn of affairs, prudently 
made off. Tw'o batteries w’hich had been hastily 
erected oii the shore had all this time been blazing 
(iway, but now, being exposed to a cross-fire, 
surrendered. When the Dutch landed at Gilling- 
ham to seize tlie forts, they behaved with praise- 
worthy moderation. They did not set a single 
house on fire— unlike the English at Ylie— or 
kill a single person, or indulge in plundering, 
except, as Pepys naively remarks, they only ‘did 
take some things of easy carriage and left the 
rest / in striking contrast to the English troops 
who occupied the village after them, who plun- 
dered the inhabitants as if they were in an 
enemy’s countiy . 

The passage now being forced, the whole Dutch 
squadron came up and sailed through the broken 
barrier. The dismantled ‘Boyal Charles’ and 
the ‘Mary’ had been negligently left lying in 
the river, where they could be of no earthly use, 
and these fell into the hands of the Dutch with- 
out a blow. . The ‘Boyal Charles’ — the ‘pet’ 


ship of the EiigUsh fleet — could easily have been 
saved by the same tide wliich brought up the 
Dutch if there had been boats to tow her ; but it 
was said that all the boats had been requisitioned 
by the English captains to convey their effects 
on shore from the threatened vessels. This was 
made the subject ^ of an inquiry afterwards, at 
wliich M.r Pelt said that he certainly used some 
bouts to carry tlie models into safety, as he con- 
sidered that the models would have been of much 
more use to the Dutch than the vessels them- 
.selves; to which the Coinmissioiiers naturally 
enough replied that they would rather the Dutch 
had had the models than the vessels, and rele- 
gated M.r Pett to tlie cool shades of the Tower. 

The Dutch squadron sailed next morning up 
the river unmolested as far as Upnor Castle, 
This they would not liave been able to do if a 
great blunder had not been committed in not 
bringing down field-guns with the troop.s. Tliey 
had been left behind for want of ‘orders,’ If 
field-guns had been brought down the river, the 
Dutch would not have been able to do tlie 
damage they did ; as it was, the English could 
only march parallel with the advancing shi 2 :>s, 
which were completely out of the range of iiius- 
ketry. On reaching the castle they were received 
by a heavy fire, which, however, soon fell off for 
want of powder. The Dutcli now sent their 
boats up and burned the ‘Loudon,’ the ‘Princess/ 
the ‘Oak,’ and the ‘Boyal James/ along with 
several merchantmen, which were lying helpless 
above the castle. It is questionable if the Dutch 
advanced as far as Ciiatham itself, as is commonly 
stated, for Burnet says ‘without doubt, if they 
had pros(3cutcd their present advantage, they 
might have fired the royal navy at Oiiatluuu, 
and taken or destroyed all the ships that lay 
higher in the river ; but tliey thought they had 
done enough, and so returned w’itli the ebb/ 

It is probable that Be Buy ter was not deterred 
by any humane consideraiions of having ‘done 
enough ’ from burning all he could lay his Imnds 
on ; but lie did not think it safe to go up any 
liiglier, as he -was now in a narrow and intricate 
channel, where his escape might easily be cut off. 
He retreated, therefore, carrying with him the 
‘ Boyal Charles ’ and the ‘ Unity,’ which, con- 
sidering they had to be towed down, were navi- 
gated through the shoals with a skill and in a 
way that the best pilot on the Thames would 
hardly have dared to do in the then state of the 
wind and tide. The Dutch were forced, however, 
to set fire to three of their own vessels, whicli had 
gone ashore and could not be got olf. 

Burnet says that the distraction and conster- 
nation of the court and city were as great as if 
the Dutch had been not only masters of the river 
but had really landed an army of a hundred 
thousand men. The di.stractiou and conster- 
nation of the king and court at least may be 
doubted, for the same night on which the Dutoli 
burned the ships near Chatham, ‘the king' did 
sup with my lady Castleniaiii at the Buehess of 
I\Iouniouth’s, and there were all mad at hunting 
of a poor moth.’ 

Those of the populace who were able to do so 
fled into the country, taking their effects with 
them. They were doubtless used to periodical- 
flights by this time, for first they had the Plague, 
then the Eii^e, and then came the Dutch to cap 
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the climax. As Pepys piously remarks, it looked 
as if there were a curse upon the country ior the 
sins of its rulers. He tells how he first sent his 
wife and valuables into the country for safety, 
not being able himself to leave his post, and then 
made his will, in momentary expectation of death 
by violence at tlie hands of the enraged mob, 
as, being a governineiit ofticial, lie would naturally 
be among the fii’st upon whom it would wreak 
its vengeance. The mob might have had some 
excuse under the circumstances ; it did not, how- 
ever, resort to violence, confining itself to hurling 
insulting epithets at the members of the court 
and government whenever they appeared on the 
streets. As a finish to their exploit, the Dutch 
afterwards landed a force at Harwich and levied 
contributions on the neighbouring country. 

, Thus ended an incident unique, it may be said, 
in the history of England, in which the inhabit- 
ants of London heard for the first and last time 
the roar of an enemy’s guns. It had such a 
salutary eftbct on the rulers of this country that 
peace wa.s hastily concluded six weeks after- 
wards. 


BY ACCIDENT. 

OHAPTBR IV.— CONCLUSION. 

These words of the doctor s made a great impres- 
sion upon Dick j^Iarsden. Of what nature could 
that be which Leah was concealing from him ? he 
asked himself. Whatever it was, it must have 
happened before they came to Bennington, and 
after the change in their fortunes had been 
brought about, for, although ever loving pub- 
licity and the .society of those with whom she 
was professionally'' brought in contact, and of a 
decidedly gregarious and even convivial temper- 
ament, Leah had never before betrayed the 
nervousness and restlessness and inability to fix 
her attention upon one occupation for any length 
oUtime, of which the doctor made such a point, 
and upon the seriousness of which he laid such 
■.stress. ', ■ ■ ■ ■ . , 

Dick puzzled over this mystery for a long time 
without arriving any nearer to a jdausibie solution 
of it. Suddenly it occiiiTed to him that Leah’s 
father, the disreputable gipsy loafer, might in 
some way be connected with her mental trouble. 
He did not think that the mere fact of separation 
from him was weighing heavily upon the girl, 
although she had more than once asked to be 
allowed to see him, for their relationship had 
never been of a particularly affectionate character. 
Indeed, during their life in the Leadenhull Street 
alley, his dissipation and idleness and hivS constant 
demands upon her efirnings were endless sources 
of warfare between them but the man was kept 
out of mischief by her influence and her presence j 
and it was just ijossible, Dick thought, that a 
spark of filial feeling might make Leah anxious 
about wdiat her father was doing when her influ- 
ence was removed. 

So one morning at breakfast he asked lier 
straightly : < Leah, is your father in trouble 
. The girl started as if struck ; and instantly 
.Dick divined that he was in the neighbourhood 
of a solution of the mystery. ^ 

/Not that I know of,’ she stammered in reply. 


‘But I do know that he has long been anxious to 
get out of the country — to America, or Australia, 
or somewhere ; but he hasn’t the money.’ 

Dick pondered for* a minute. Then he said: 
‘If he were provided with the money, and you 
knew he was far away and trying to become a 
respectable member of society, would you become 
mure of your old self again 

‘I — I don’t know, but I wmuld try,’ she 
answered. 

‘Then it is on his account that you have been 
so disturbed and miserable since you have been 
in this house?’ said Dick. 

‘ Yeh — yes !’ replied the girl earnestly. 

‘What a pity you did not tell me before,’ said 
Dick kindlv. ‘ You are sure there is nothing 
else?’ 

‘ No — nothing else.’ 

‘ Yery well,’ said Dick, ‘ 1 tell you honestly, 

; your father is not a man to be trusted ; but I 
• will arrange to meet him somewhere in this 
i neighbourhood, where I can talk to him, and 
! give him clearly to luiderstaud that I expect 
j never to be troubled with him again. 1 will 
pay his passage to wherever he chooses to go, 

I and I will give him enough for pocket-money 
' whilst he looks about him. He is a clever fellow, 
j and if he really means to do well, I don’t know 
i why he shouldn’t,’ 

The girl’s eyes filled with tears, and then, with 
one of those sudden, uncontr(,)llab]e outbursts of 
emotion which Dick had noticed to be almost 
frequent of late, she r(‘.se and rushed from the 
room. 

The arrangement Dick made with Hearn was 
that he should come down from London the next 
Sunday morning, and, following directions given, 
should meet him and Leah at a certain place, 
where they would be tolerably sure to be free 
from interruption, and where a distinct under- 
standing should be come to that he M'as to take 
himself off from England without delay, Dick 
Marsden was so thoroughly a Londoner that he 
was not aware that the country on Sunday is vei’y 
much more lively and animated than it is on "a 
I week-day, especially as during his I'esiclence at 
j the Grange he never stirred beyond his own 
domain on Suinhiy except to go to church. 
Consequently, he was not a little chagrined to 
find, upon the bright, balmy August morning 
fixed for his interview with Leah’s father, that 
the roads and lanes were quite festive with groups 
of Sunday -attired rustics come out to see and to 
be seen, to sweetheart, and to lounge away the 
long hours before the great event of the day — 
dinner. 

Upon this particular morning Boh Martin, the 
Causey End signalman, and liis ‘ missis ’ were out 
for an airing. As the day was fine and , warm, 
Boh was clad in his stiffest and shinie.st ; wliilst 
Mrs Bob was, after the manner of her class, 
fearfully and wonderfully arrayed. Both were 
supremely content with themselves and with 
everything around them, and rolled along the 
hedge-girt lane which led to the very spot 
arranged upon by Dick for his interview with 
Hearn, laughing and chatting as only those can 
laugh and chat upon whom the cares of life sit - 
lightly. 

Dick and I.ieali were waiting at the appointed 
spot as Bob and Mrs Bob came up. . . 
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Bob Martin stopped short. ‘ Why, bless iny urrantyed spot, known as Crow Corner, and we 
heart 1 Mie said, Svhobethey^’ saw Hearn pass Mr and Mrs Martin on his w'ay 

*The young gent at the Grange and his lady to keep his appointment. But he never It ept it, 
sure-ly,’ replied Mrs Bob. — ‘Come! Don’t stand for he did not go so far as Ciw Corner. For 
a starin’ at the quality as if they was queer reasons best known to liiinself, he turned sharply 
animiles.’ j down a deep, narrow lane which left the inain 

‘But— bless me, I ’ve seen him afore,’ said Bob, i lane at about a hundred yards’ distance from 


suffering himself unwillingly to be led away. 

‘Welil That ain’t no" miracle,’ said Mrs 
Martin. 


Crow Corner, and did not reappear. 

Meanwhile, Dick and Leah waited and waited 
until tln3 young man really grew ashamed of 


‘Ho; it ain’t. But I didn’t meet In in in an being seen so long at the same spot, and Leah 
or’iiary way,’ replied her spouse, stopping again was ready to drop witli fatigue. 


and looking back at Dick. 

‘ Where hev you seen him that warn’t or’nary 
asked Mrs Bob. 


‘He must liave missed the train,’ said Dick; 
‘for it is impossible that with the detailed 
directions I gave liiin lie could have missed the 


‘Let me think. Don’t go adiiteiTuptin’,’ re- road.’ 
plied Bob, walking slowly on with his forefinger Leah said nothing, but her face expre.s&ed 
pressed to his brow. Then, with a sudden actual consternation. Leah complained of head- 
bringing down of his finger on to the palm of j ache on her return from the walk, and kept her 
his other hand, he said: ‘I know. That’s the j room during the remainder of tlie day. Dick 

young gent as reckynised one of the bodies at sent her dinner in to her, but it came back 

ihe Singleby Station on the night of the hacci- ' u n tasted ; and when he went in to see her, he 
dent to' the down mail last winter; and I’ve found her, as he expected, under the infliKUice 
often wondered since if the old gentleman as he . of opium, lying fully dressed on the bed, almost 

reckynised was the one as was hangin’ out of l like one dead. 

the coach window when the mail pulled up! She did not appear at breakfast the next 
hopposite tlie box; ’cos I heard Master Scott, ; morning, nor w'ould she have come down to 
the Singleby station-clerk, tell him as how the i luncheon had not Dick insisted upon it. After- 
coach the old gentleman was in hadn’t left, the i wards, he spoke earnestly and kindly to Tier 
metals, and that he was tlie only one killed in ! about her new slavery, and warned iier that she 


‘Well, come along !’ said Mrs Bob impatiently 


‘There’s a parcel o’ rubbidge you’ve been talkin’ ^ herself a terrible end. 


was undoing all tlie good she might derive from 
rest and quiet, and that she was preparing for 


about the folk. I haven’t got no piatience with 
you.’ 

‘And the young lady’s his wife!’ said Bob. 

‘Ay, sure-iy,’ replied Mrs Bob. ‘But they say 


She said nothing, but sat looking away into 
vacancy. She drove out with her husband in 
the afternoon, but hardly spoke. 

Dick was now convinced that although lie 


she ain’t much of a hidy ; leastawuys, there ’s might have got into the neighbourhood of the 
queer folk been to see her at the Grange, and , solution of the mystery, he was still some w’ay 
I ’ve heard tell she was , a public singer at one : from it, for such extraordinary symptoms would 
o’ them Lumiou music ’alls.’ ^ ^ , liardiy agitate the most ^ loving of daughters 

‘ Pre’aps the lioyal Arcade as is on that bit ' merely because of uncei'tainty as to the actions 
o’ brass the chap" give me for a sliillin’ that ! of a father. Immediately after <]inner she rose 
same night,’ said Bob. ‘Why, send I may I if, to retire to her room. As she was crossing the 
I never!’ he added emphatically. Here he i 1 sail, a servant met. her, saying: ‘Please, ’m, Mr 


was coining rapidly towards them : at Mr Hearn, 
in fact, and remained staring at him until he had 
passed and tui-ned the corner. 


‘What does he want 1’ 

* I don’t know, ’in. He ’s in the outer hall.’ 
Leali stepped to where the old man was 


‘Wore, what’s the matter?’ asked Mrs Alurtin. standing, 

‘Martin, you’re off your chump, or you’ve got j ‘ Good -evening, ’m,’ said he. ‘Iwanted a few 
sunstroke or somethink to go a starin’ at folk words with Mr Marsden, ’m, if I could.’ 


as tliough you M never met people out a walkin’ 

‘ Well,’ said Bob abstractedly, ‘ I ’ll eat my hat 
if I ain’t seen that chap somewheres.’ 


‘j^Iay I ask your business?’ said Leah, ‘My 
husband is engaged just now.’ 

‘Well, ’m, I jes’ come to ask him a question, 
’in, that’s all,’ said Bob, ‘about tliat there hacei- 


‘ Mercy alive on us!’ said his spouse. ‘H dent last winter to tlie down mail, which he lost 
you’re agoin’ to stop and stare at every one you his relation in, ’m.’ . 

think as you’ve seen afore, w^e’d a better set ‘Indeed!’ said Leah. ‘Well, I’m exceedingly 
down, as folks do at the show. I ’ve no patience glad I have seen you, and have been in time 'to 
with you. Gome along I’ * prevent you from alluding to that dreadful affair, 

The old man came along; but during the | before him. He cannot bear it; and is' ahva 3 ^.s 
remainder of that Sunday morning’s walk by no j much upset when the name even of Singleby is 


enjoyment was spoiled. I ‘ But strange ideas do get into an old man’s head 

, Now. a strange thing occurred. We left Dick I sometimes, and ’ 

Harsdeii and Leah waiting for Heai’ii at the | At that moment the dining-room door opened. 
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anti Dick appeared. ‘Ilulle, my man lie saidj 
‘ wliat ia it?’ 

‘iN’otliiuk, sir, nothink - Tve made a mistake, | 
sir, that’s all,’ replied Martin, hdgeting un- 
eu^iily. 

‘Made a mistake I What do yoti mean? You 
seem a respectable man, and I seem to know your 
face/ said Dick. ‘ Didn’t I see you yesterday V 

‘Yes/ pub in Leah. ‘ He ’s a signalman at 
Causey End, and he saw us yesterday, and mis- 
took us for other people. That’s all.-— Good- 
nigbfc, Mr Martin/ 

But Dick was examining biin suspiciously, and 
indeed the poor old fellow looked very guilty. 

‘ One minute, my man/ said Dick, ‘ Of course I 
daresay you’re all right, and that it really is a 
mistake, but’ 

‘Forty year come Janiwarry in the company’s 
service, sir,’ interposed Bob. 

‘But for whom did you mistake us?’ asked 
Dick, 

HYliy, sir — the fact is— I— that is, I mean, 
you,’ stammered Bob, stopped short, and looked 
despairingly at Leah. Then in self-defence he 
blurted out : ‘ Well, sir, your lady here says as 
how you can’t abear to heer speak of that Ihcre 
Bingl'eby haccideiit; hut as you take me for what 
I ain’t, I must speak, whether you like it or not. 
I kippened to be standin by when you, and there 
was a young lady with you, reckynised the body 
of the old gentleman alyiii’ at the Singleby 
Station ; and Master Scott, the station clerk, he 
said to you, said he ’ 

‘One moment/ interposed Dick. — ‘Leah, my 
dear, perhaps you had better go ; I don’t think 
you are in a fit state to listen to this topic.’ 

Leah walked, or rather staggered, up-stairs, and 
Dick invited the signalman into liis study. 

Here, Martin repeated in detail all that had 
happened on the night of the accident to the 
luail- train, and alluded to the coincidence of 
having met yesterday two of the same people he 
had seen on that night. 

When the old man had finished, Dick said : 
‘Mr Martin, I am exceedingly sorry for having 
misunderstood the object of your visit here to- 
night; and I am exceedingly glad to have been 
just in time to prevent your leaving the house. 
This is an extraordinary story you tell, and 
although I am not at liberty to say what 1 think 
about it, should I require your evidence, may 
I send for you ?’ 

‘Certainly, sir, Whenever I’m off dooty, I’m 
at- your service,’ replied Bob. 

‘In' the meanwhile, kindly keep your own 

■ counsel about it/ said Dick ; ' and good -night ! ’ 

And Bob Martin went out, lighter in heart 
and .somewhat heavier in pocket than he had 
been a few minutes before. ‘So,’ thought Dick, 

Hearn wus about yesterday, "Why did he not 
keep his appointment with me, I wonder ? And 
, — I tvonder what he icm doing about the railway 
[ 07 i tlw jiight of the accident P 
. Dick went to London, next morning by the 
. ,euliy train, which left long before the first blind 

■ at : the Orange was pulled " up. He returned late 

the afternoon and asked for Leah. She had 

§ ■" one 'out' before lunch, the servant said, and 
at! not been seen since, 

' “ Dick waited dinner, but Leah did not appear, 
went up to her room upon the chance of 


her having come home unknown to any one for 
the purpose of indulging her craving. She did 
not return that uight, nor the next day, nor the 
day after that, nor during the week. 

In the meanwhile, a quiet gentleman from 
London had taken up liis residence at the Grange, 
and in his company Dick made inquiries all along 
the line of railway between the j3oint where the 
mail'train had been stopped by signal opposite 
to Bob Martin’s box, and the point where Bob 
had consigned to the care of the mail-cart Ji-iver 
I tlie man with the sj>rained ankle who had lost 
his way. At Brickeiiden they learned that a 
man, answering in every wa}- to the description 
given by Martin of the individual he had suc- 
coured, had gone up to London by the last train 
on the night of the accident at Singleby. Then, 
in a terrible burst of lurid light, the significance 
of the doctor’s ivords concerning the concealment 
by Leah of something from her husband came 
full upon Dick Marsden’s mind, and for the first 
I time lie understood her restlessness, her constant 
I cra\ iiig for change and excitement, and finally, 

I when de23rived of these, her resource to opium. 

Another week passed, which Dick devoted to 
discovering if jiossible the whereabouts of Leah 
; and her father. At the music hall they knew 
nothing about her, nor had she been back to the 
I old lodging in the alley of Leadeiihall Street. 

, He was on the point of putting the matter in 
; tlie hands of regular detectives, when he received 
the following telegram: ‘Come at once to 100 
Goldsmith Street, Drury Lane.— A kburst.’ He 
I started at once, and by mid-day arrived at the 
I address — a poor house in a not very stylish street. 

1 A decent servant, however, opened the door and 
I showed him up-stairs. On the landing, j!iiarian 
Akhurst met him. Her face was very grave, and 
I as she returned his gras}^ of the hand, she said : 

I ‘You are too late, Dick. She — you know who 
j I mean — away half an hour ago. It Avas 
a terrible death. She cried constantly for you, 
and, as you did not come, gave me a message of 
terrible import for you.’ 

‘I think I know it, M,arian,’ said the young 
man. ‘My poor Uncle Christopher was mur- 
dered/ 

Marian bowed assent ; tlien she said : ‘ I Avas 
sent for last night, not by Mrs Marsden, but by 
the woman who keeps this house, for our Institu- 
tion is, us you know, close by. I found the poor 
creature hanging between life and death : the 
room was hardly bearable from the fumes of 
G2)ium ; and it AA^as Avith the greatest difficulty 
that I could piece together wdiat she had to say. 
It amounted to this. That being in desperate 
straits from debt on the evening when you said 
that your uncle was going from London for the 
winter, she suggested to her father that the relief 
Avhich would come by your inheritance of your 
uncle’s fortune Avoiild be hastened by his death. 
Her father instantly jumped at the idea ; took ' 
a ticket for Dover by the same train as your 
uncle Avas going by, and got into his compart-/ 
ment. When the train slackened speed in obedi- 
ence to signals, and your uncle was looking out,; 
of Avindow to see the reason, the crime was* 
committed ; her father sprang out of the train,, 
and sprained his ankle in so doing. But she 
Avas the instigator of the crime, and the remorse 
; for this Avas intensified by your kindness to .her. / 
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That was all slie could say, excei)fc that slie hoped 
for your forgiveness bn account of her terrible 
mental siifferiiigs.* * 

A year lateiythe Bennington Society of Ancient 
Chiuiis was assembled in full strength upon a 
very special occasion, -which was nothing less 
than the presentation to Mr Bobert Martin of 
a handsome token of respect and affection upon 
his retirement from the post of President, which 
lie had occupied for so many years, in order to 
enter upon his duties as butler to Mr and Mrs 
Marsden at the Grange. 

Doubly convivial was the meeting, for that 
day Dick Marsden and Marian Jlkhurst had been 
married at the village church, and the menibers 
of the Society -wore white rosettes in honour of 
the occasion. 

And yet— will it be believed Bob Martin 
turned up five minutes late, and had to be fined, 
his excuse, that he had mislaid the copy of tiie 
speech in which he had intended to return 
thanks for the greiit honour done him, not being 
accepted I 


MOHTI-I: 

SCIENCE AND ARTS. 

What is denuminated Liquid Air has recently 
been attracting much attention in scientific 
circles. As is well known, matter is pre- 
sented to us in three different forms— the solid, 
the liquid, and tlie gaseous, and we have 
examples aU around us of these three distinct 
shapes which natural things assume. A favourite 
one for illustration by tlie pliysieist is water, 
for, according to the temperature to whicli it is 
subjected, it will represent a solid, a liipiid, or 
a gas. And this (juestion of temperature is one 
which determines the form in wdiich other botlio.s 
than water sliall piusent tbemselves, among wliich 
we need only refer to the metals. Eor a lung 
time, however, it was .supposed by chemists mid 
others that the gaseous elements known as 
hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen could exist only 
in one form ; and up to within recent tiiiie.s they 
were de.scribed in the text-books as ^permanent 
gases.’ Some far-seeing physicists indeed prophe- 
sied that with improved apparatus tliese so-called 
* permanent’ gases would one day be found to 
bow to what seemed a natural law, and %vould 
be liquefied. The propliecy came true at the end 
of the year 1877, when MM. Gailletet and Pictet 
succeeded in doing that which liad bafiied the 
skill of all their predecessors, and two of the 
gases referred to were reduced to the liquid state. 
As a natural sequel to these historic experiments, 
that combination of oxygen and nitrogen which 
represents the air which we breathe was also 
exhibited in a liquid form. 

MM. Gailletet and Pictet produced very small 
quantities of these hitherto unknown liquids, for 
the apparatus which they employed was of but 
limited capacity. It lias been reserved for Pro- 
fessor Dewar, by working with extremely low tem- 
peratures, to produce a liquid oxygen and liquid 
air in such large quantities that their curious and 
unsuspected properties can be demon8trate<l very 
clearly. Thus, he has shown at the Boyal Institu- 
tion that liquid oxygen is highly magnetic, while 


it is no longer that active supporter of coaibus- 
tion that it Is whilst in the gaseous condition. 
Liquid air, too, seems to lose all the chemical ^^ro- 
perties which it possesses as a ga^?. The.se experi- 
ments are doubtless but the beginnings of a uew 
line of re, search into the constitution of matter. 

Great preparations have been made to observe 
the eclip.se of the sun which will take place pn 
April 15-16. The Hue of totality passes through 
both South America and Africa, and the places 
most favourably situated for observation .stations 
are Cliili, Brazil, and Seiiegambia. The Cliili 
station is under the care of Professor Pickering, 
and two e.xpeditions have been .sent from England 
-—one to Ceara, in Brazil, and tlie other to Seue- 
gambia, where the Prench have also sent an 
expedition. It need hardly be said that photo- 
grapliy will play an important part in all these 
observations, and one novel feature is indicated 
.in the employment of a Dalhneyer’s new tele- 
photographic lens, wliicli wdl afford an iiuiige of 
tlie sun of unusual size. It lias been arranged 
tliat two similar sets of photographs shall be 
taken in Africa and at Brazil, stations more than 
two thousand miles apart, and with an interval 
of five bonus between them, Photograplns of the 
coronal .spectrum will also be taken. It is to 
be hoped tliat favourable \veather will crown 
these preparations with the success which they 
deserve. 

j The white-lead industry has long been known 
I as one of those manufacturing processes which 
I quickly bring disease and death to those engaged 
jin it, and from time to time improved methods 
j liave been described in these pages which have 
j been invented with a view to put an end to 
; such lamentable results. The most recent of 
j these is that of M!r 1. B. Hannay, wliicli has for 
; some time been in operation at Possil Park, 
Glasgow, by wliicli a sulphate of lead is produced 
j iinstead of a carbonate, as under the old Butch 
j proce.ss. This new ‘white-lead, which is quite 
, innocuous to the workers, i.s made direct fi'om the 
j cheape.st lead ore, which is crushed and fed into 
cuke furnaces. The heat combined with an aii*- 
blast eause.s the lead to volatilise, and the fumes 
I are carried to a tower, where they meet a current 
I of steam. Finally, the lead h absorbed by water, 

I and is run off as a ci'eamy-white fluid into settling- 
j tanks. From these tanks it passes into filter 
I presses, ‘where the white sludge is deprived of its 
I moisture, alter which it is dried and packed for 
j market. Tlic operation is quick, the 
is good, but more than all, the process does not 
injure the workers. 

Professor M.arshall Ward has lately reported 
to the Iloyal Society the re.sults of some experi- . 
ments which tend to prove that the action of 
auiiligiit is a far more powerful factor in the , 
purification of tlie atmosphere than has hitherto 
been imagined. Among otlier observations, he 
lias discovereil that the Anthrax: hadllus k killed - 
by direct sunlight, although it will, withstand 
the greatest extremes of temperature. Sunlight 
acts in the same 'ivay in the purificatiou of 
water. ^ ■ 

It has often been noted that those in the habit 
of ming vinegar and oil as regular articles, of 
<liet very rarely suffer from choleraic symptoms. 
ISL Haschimodo has pointed put the reason of this 
immunity from disease, in the fact , that acetid 
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acid and the Gonma are antagonistic. 

After beiiv4 subjected for fifteen minutes to the 
action of \dnegar containing from three to four 
per cent only of acetic acid, it was found that 
the bacilli are killed. It need hardly be pointed 
out that good table vinegar contains naturally a 
larger proportion of the acid. 

A scheme has for some time been under con- 
sideration for connectin^g North-west and South- 
west London by means of an electric underground 
railway, and recently opposition to it has come 
from an unexpected quarter. The line, as planned, 
wiU pass through South Kensington; and the 
schools for scientific training there, by the 
voice of their Professors, declare that the vibra- 
tion from the line will rentier exact measure- 
ments impossible, while the electrical instruments 
will be liable to induction disturbances, which 
will quite prohibit their use. It will be remem- 
bered that the existing electric railway which 
crosses the Thames’ bed close to London Bridge is 
found to cause disturbances of the magnetic instru- 
ments of the (Greenwich Observatory, nearly four 
miles away; so that there is some ground for the 
fears of the science masters at South Kensington 
tliat a similar railway only a quarter of a mile 
from their doors will interfere with the delicate 
apparatus under their charge. 

In Ilia Report upon the terrible accident which 
occurred to the Scotch express at Thirsk a few 
months ago, owing to the default of a signalman, 
Major Mavindiii points out that there are many 
ingenious combimitions of electrical and mechan- 
ical ap 2 )lianccs which if maintained in good order 
’wuuhl make such a catastrophe impossible, unless 
a driver were deliberately determined to neglect 
all signals, lie insists that it is the duty of 
all railway companies to provide themscdves with 
sucli saFcguavds as will jn-event the safety of a 
train from depending upon one signalman. On 
three lines of railway, devices of theddnd referred 
to have been in general use for some years, and 
have been found satisfactory. 

A National Photographic Exhibition is to be 
opened at the Crystal Palace on l\Ionday, April 
10th, and will close on Saturday, the iOUu The 
nave of this enormous building with its wealth 
of light is peculiarly fitted for the display of 
pictures, and it is believed that the Exhibition 
wdli be as successful as those of past years. Last 
year, x^hotography had to give place to the 
Electric Exhibition, there being no room to 
accommodate both at the same tiine. 

The new French national theatre, the Comedie- 
Fraii^aise, is fitted with a novel form of drop- 
curtain, which rises or falls at different rates of 
speed by the touch of an cdectric button. The 
movement is brought about by the agency of a 
small electro-motor, and as the curtain is balanced 
by a counterweight, the motor has only to over- 
come the inevitable friction of the apparatus. 
The current is obtained from the street mains, 
and the innovation is said to meet every require- 
ment It may be nientioned that all sparking 
k avoided by substituting, for the usual metallic 
contacts, brushes made of carbon, a device first 
introduced by Professor George Forbes. 

■ Many conflicting^ reports have appeared with 

■ the cost of electric lighting as compared 
with . gas, and those interested in the subject 
find' it next to impossible to obtain reliable 


iiiforniation. In his Report to the Electric Light- 
ing Committee of the Lambetli vestry (London), 
Mr Preeee remarks that it has been tlie fashion 
to regard the light as a luxury only for the 
rich but expeiuence at Newcastle shows that it 
is now within the grasp of the poor inan. The 
average cost per electric lamx> at Newcastle was 
last year 6s. 3d., while at Bradford it was 9s. 7d. 
The'gr^^^ diflereiice in these turn quotations is 
not accounted for. 

Zimer’s Patent Boat, which is operated after the 
manner of a cycle, presents inany new features. 
Tlie occupant iddes upon a saddle, and tlie treadles, 
actuated by his feet, work either a propeller or a 
stern padclie-wheel. His hands hoUl a horizontal 
bar— as in a bicycle— the movement of which 
causes paddles to work alternately on either side 
of the little vessel. The boat is said to be far 
more eliicient in a rough sea timn an ordinary 
row-boat, while at the same time it is well arlapted 
for use in smooth water. As the chief work is 
thrown upon the legs, wliich are, as a rule, better 
capable of ]3erforming continuous muscular exer- 
tion than the arms, it is claimed for the new boat 
that it is far less fatiguing to use than a row-boat, 
while at the same time it requires no skill to 
work it. 

Every winter we hear of northern ports being 
blocked by ice, and it is easily understood that 
the results to commerce of a long-continued 
frost must in those localities be most disastrous. 
About ten years ago the experiment was tried at 
Gothenburg, in Sweden, of constructing a heavily^- 
built steamer, whose duty it should be to force a 
path through the ice, so a.s to keep the port o])eii 
all the year round. This vessel was constructed, 
and was found most effective in use. In the year 
1885, when the ice was a foot thick, it broke and 
maintained a wide passage to the open sea, thus 
affording waterway for incoming and outgoing 
ves.sels. This favourable experience of the use of 
an ice-breaking steamer Iia.s caused other ports to 
order Tes.sels of the same character, Cliristiania 
and Stockholm being among the number. One of 
these was recently described in a Swedish paper 
p having a spoon-like bow, which presse.s on tlie 
ice and crushes it in. It is also said that the boat 
is provided with tanks both fore and aft, whicli 
are connected by pumps, so that when any extx*a 
weight is required at the how, the pump.s are set 
to worlc to transfer the water from the stern tanks 
to those in front of the vessel. 

Several cases of poisoning from eating tinned 
beef having occurred at Ohio in October last, says 
the Chemical Netva, the food wa.s analysed for tin 
and lead, the physicians having given it as their 
opinion that the poison was due "to the action of 
the meat upon the can ; but no traces of those 
metals could be fouiul It was then suspected 
that the mischief wa.s due to the formation in the 
meat of Ptomaine.^, and the tests for tliese were 
at once proceeded with. As a result, it was 
decided by the analysts that there were no in- 
organic poisons, such as tin or lead, present in 
the^ meat ; that the poison after a time lost its 
toxic (puilities, a thing whicli could not have 
occurred in tlie case of inorganic poisoning j 
further, that a ptomaine called ‘Neuridine^ lias 
been recorded, \vhich decomposes a short time 
after it has been formed. Therefore, it is stated,, 
the poison was a ptomaine, :and may be identi- 
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’ fied as neuridine. It is evidexit tiuitj coiisideHiig 
the immense quantity of tinned meat now sold, 
and the’few cases of poisoning reported, the risks 
attending the use of this convenient form of 
preserved food cannot be very great, possibly not 
so great as those connected with the consumption 
of fresh meat. 

Tuberculous animals are said to be quite coiu- 
mon in the London cowsheds, and a Royal 
Goinmission is now sitting to consider the ques- 
tion of these tliseased animals and the effect upon 
the community of drinking tlieir milk or eating 
theii' flesh. Before this Oommissioii had time to 
issue its Report, a deputation from the London 
County Council waited upon the Board of Agri- 
culture to ask for powers to slaughter such 
animals and to compensate their owners out 
of the public purse. This shows that at last 
atteiitiou is really being directed by the authori- 
ties to this most important matter. 

It is said that the recent trial of the dynamite 
guns on board the United States cruiser P^estivii/s 
has demonstrated facts which will revolutionise 
naval warfare. In describing the Zalinski Pneu- 
matic Gun, some years ago, of which these are 
the improved successors, we likened it to an 
enormous pea-shooter, which by a puff of com- 
pressed air would seiul a shell eoutaiiiing half a 
ton of dynamite with terrible certainty towards 
an object more than a mile distant. The precision 
and range liave been vastly improved since that 
date, and tlie Vesuvius, with her three long tube- 
iike guns, represents the most awfully dcistructive 
engine of war which has yet been constructed. 
It is certain that the most powerful ship would 
be utterly annihilated if touched by one of these 
explosive projectiles. 

The lauding of a herd of one hundred and eighty , 
domesticnted reindeer in Alaska last summer, j 
along with native Siberian drivers, marks a new 
departure in the social life of that tiUTitory. It 
is the first herd imported into the Western 
Continent. The advent of the winders off tlie 
coast of Alaska lias helped to exhaust the food 
supply of the coast Eskimos, while the American 
ffsli canneries have been exhausting the salmon 
supplies in the rivers, so that the population 
was decreasing wiili the diminution of the food . 
supplies, and something had to be done to remedy 
this. Not without difficulty was a Bill for aid 
passed through Congress, and not witliout diffi- 
culty could the reindeer at first be procured in 
Siberia. But all obstacles were overcome, and the 
deer have been lodged at Port Clarence, seventy- 
five miles south of Behring Strait. Here, after 
two years’ instruction, the native Eskimos, if they i 
prove diligent anti capable, will be given a herd j 
of ten reindeer. Other reindeer stations will also 
be established. It is expected that these animals 
will take the place of dogs in Alaska, owing^ to 
their superior endurance, and capacity for picking 
up a living where a dog would starve. And of 
course in the arctic and subarctic 3 ‘egions, besides 
being a beast of burden, tlie reindeer supplies the 
natives with both food and clothing. 

The Ilamkls-AItiscim states that at the hist 
meeting at Hanover of the Bruiiswick-Haiun^er 
Society of Beet-sugar Makers, a Berlin doctor 
made an interesting communication relative to a 
new" substance, called vakin, which would ap})ear 
. to be about to sux^plant saccharin, and will per- 


liaps be a serious competitor to the sugar industry. 
This substance, discovered in 1883 by a Berlin 
cliemist, is at present produced in tliat town 
according to a patented process. It will be about 
two hiiiidred times sweeter than sugar, and will 
not have certain disagreeable properties of sac- 
charin. Several experts are engaged in examining 
this substance. 

The Baris Journal des Miues announces that 
the inauguration of the Gurinth Canal lias been 
fixed for the 23tl April ([nth May) next. Accord- 
ing to the conditions of the colitracf, the works 
must be finished in May. In any case, tliey will 
be actively pushed forward, so that the imuigura- 
tiou fetes coincide with the abovt^-mentioned 
date. 

The Adelaide Ohsarver states that the Central 
Agricultural Bureau of 8outh Australia were 
recently notified that the lavender plant hud 
taken possession of about three acres of soil at 
Black Swamp, in the southern portion of that 
colony. The settlei's in the neighbourhood of 
the swamp were inedined to look with disfavour 
upon the ‘weed,’ which the horses and cattle 
would not eat, and which spread so rapidly. 
One of them, however, discovered that the weed 
was no other than the lavender plant, and very 
valuable, though not as a fodder. From two 
to three tons of green stuff taken from it will 
yield wlien distilled by a very simple process 
one hundred pounds worth of lavender oil. 
In addition it would give sixteen hundred pounds 
of lavender water, worth eightpeiice p>er pound 
after the first distillation, and one and six- 
pence per ]:K)und after further distillation, wdiich 
would of course leave a smaller quantity. 
The settler who was wise enough to make 
inquiries has decided, acting upon tlie advice 
of JRr Molineux, Secretary to the Agricultural 
Bureau, to plant a con.siderable ar*ea of lavender. 
Hie soil, of a light sandy nature, with clay be- 
neath, and fairly moist, is eminently suited to 
tlie growth, iiol only of lavender, but of all 
scent-producing plants. 

A correspondent who was much interested in 
a ])aragraph of ‘Tlie Month’ in the Joutmil of 
October 29, 1892, as to whether ants are friends 
or foes to the fruit-grower, writes ; ‘ Here in 
the Argentine Rejmblic we have at anyrate 
two kinds of black ants, one of whicli has a 
small wliite hump, and does not touch fruit- 
trees, (fcc. ; but tlie otlier one is our greatest enemy, 
for wdiere these black ants are it is simply im- 
possible to grow fruit-trees, ilowers, vegetables, 
or indeed anything. These ants ilo not make 
mounds, but burro^v deep down about six feet 
luulergromid, although they have been known 
as low as twelve feet. Here they carry scraps of 
anything tliey can lay hold of for tlieir nests ; and 
sometimes they have as many as three or four 
tunnels going down to them. Some men make 
it quite a specialty to trace these nests ,un<l to 
destroy them, and large sums of inoney are paid 
to ha-vm It dune. Only last year all ciur plants^, 
trees, and vegetables w'ere completely eaten away 
by these aiits. For a long time the man whom 
we employed could not trace the nest ; finally, 
lie dill so, "finding it twelve feet below the dining- 
room ffoor. With the aid of kerosene and water 
he made a pudding of ants and egp, and we liuve 
not had a solitary ant since. This took place in 
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the country ; hut it is just the same in town ' 
(Rosario), where the people hare to grow their 
plants in tubs, putting little tins ol water round 
the foot of the tubs/ 

T H E I R WEBBING J) A Y. 

The village of Tong loohed fair enouglt this June 
morning. The sun was bright, the sky eloudless. 
From the old gabled, balf-timber cottages near 
the church the folks liad hung coloured pooket*- 
handkerchiefs, blue cloth, red flannel, and what- 
not— anything for a gala appearance. There was 
also a string set acros.s from the elm by the lich- 
gate to the house of old Gnmm, the sexton ; and 
real hunting, pennons, Union-jacks, and so forth, 
hung from the string, and fluttered gently in 
the summer breeze. 6hief decoration of all, how- 
ever, was the arch of evergreens studded with 
roses just outside the red-brick house of the 
Darlings. It bore the words, SJoy be with thee ! ’ 
done in white carnations. 

Eva Darling was the bride. Her mother had 
oeeupied the Retreat — as the red house with the 
high walls round it was culled — for about ten 
years. She was a widow, and Eva was her only 
".child, -.v . ■ ^ ■ 

When first the Darlings came to Tong, the 
villagers did not half care for the new-comers. 
Mrs Darling kept herself to herself a deal too 
much for their pride’s comfort. But as Eva grew 
from a girl of ten to a girl of fifteen, sixteen, 
and seventeen, there wms no standing against her 
charms. There was a governess for her in those 
days. Despite the laws of the Retreat, however, 
on the subject of intercourse witli the villagers, 
the girl went to and fro with a basket, and, in 
short, played the part of ministering angel ex- 
tremely well. Thus she won the hearts of the 
simple but strongly prejudiced people. 

It was only with the gentry ol* the Great 
House that Mrs Deirling cared to associate. The 
Great House stood a mile from the church across 
a spacitnis reach of undulating parkland, with 
. a pond and a river in it, and some remarkably 
fine^ trees. * Great House ^ was just the phrase 
’ for it. There were about fifty windows in front 
for the sun to stare at. Tt stretched like a white 
buttress between the green of the parkland and 
the dark wooded hill behind it. 

No one could say the Great House was a liand- 
; some place. But Mrs Darling was not concerned 
with mere architectural beauties. From the first, 

, when, she knew thex'e were two yonng masculine 
; Daiitins in the family, respectively three an<I four 
[ years oldei* than her daughter, this lady was 
resolved that one of them should marry Eva. 

[ Of course the ehler sou was to be preferred ; but 
as the younger was rich by inheritance from the 
. mother, it would not nmtter so very much 'which 
' made the girl Mrs Dantiii. 

; They were young men of very opposite char- 
acters, these Dan tins. It is always the case When 
j there are but two in a, family. Nature seems 
determined that the type shall then be varied as 
■ possible. Pliilip, the elder, -was studious 

,and fond of seientiftc punsnits. At Oxford, he 
: had kept a , menagerie like Frank Buckland. He 
;a gobd-Ianking fellow, but wore spectacles : 

. slow to be angered," but' with a temper that' when 


ronsed wms capable of dark deeds. He was slow 
in other respects also. Thus, for a while he was 
sorely distressed when he heard that his brother 
Jack had wooed and won Eva Darling ere he hyl 
settled in his own mind that he himself was ripe 
for marriage with the same girl. Anon he seemed 
to smother the resentment he conld hardl}^ help 
feeling ; but it was mere ‘ seeming : ^ his jealousy 
burned his heart. 

As for Jack Dantiii, he was the very fellow 
to secure a girl like Eva. He cared nothing for 
insects and butterflies, but everything for athletic 
pursuits and pretty faces. He was a handsome 
lad, frank and generons. He knew early in his 
courtship that he had but to ask Eva to marry 
him. The giiTs dark eyes could not, keep their 
secret*, her cheek, too, told of it with a blush 
every time they met. And so they had plighted 
their troth, and wei’e duly to be married this 
June morning. They were likely to make a very 
comely couple at the altar, with the great tombs 
of departed Dantins north and south of them. 

Meanwhile, however, though everything was 
ready for the bridal procession to leave the 
Retreat and cross the road, there was delay. It 
was to be a quiet wedding. A dozen friends of 
the Darlings were in the drawing-room, talking 
and smiling and enjoying the perfume of the 
flowers which lay on the tables. vStill, there was 
clearly a hitch somewhere. The smiles were 
somewhat forced, and the guests fell silent sud- 
denly now and then. 

Mrs Darling made civil forays into their midst 
at intervals. She was evidently a strong-minded 
woman, as was indicated by her composed manner, 
her hard incisive tones, and her cold, seax*ching 
blue eyes. 

Some one was caught whispering, ‘M^ill it not 
have to be postponed?’ 

The words reached Mrs Darling’s eax^s. ‘Oh 
no,’ she replied promptly, with an icy hut spark- 
ling smile. ‘Dear Eva is quite satisfied that 
John Dan tin will not fail to be present. He 
is a man o f h is word.’ 

‘Yes; but dear Mrs Darling — it is so very 
odd, this sudden disappearance,’ objected one 
of the guests. 

‘Three days ago,’ added Mrs Darling. — ‘Yes; 
there’s no denying it But Jack Dantin is an 
odd fellow, thougli an excellent one besides.’ 

Here Eva herself entered the drawing-room, 
and all eyes sped towards her. An audible 
murmur of satisfaction arose, and certain men of 
the party envied the bridegroom involuntarily. 
She was a beautiful bride, undeniably. Though 
pale and disturbed — as any maiden in her place 
would have been — 'there v/as such sweetness in 
her expression that for the moment people forgot 
that she had cause for anxiety. Three or four 
damsels of her own age crowded about her, 
voluble with congratulations. 

‘My dear,’ said her mother, ‘it is a quarter 
to eleven. We had better start/ 

Eva^s eyes asked the question that every one 
else was asking : ‘Has he come V 

‘Do not fear,’ was Mrs Darling’s reply. ' ^Of 

course he will he tliere. He will not dare’* 

Then she stopped- There had been a momentary " 
flash in her eyes of a very pugnacious kind. „ ^ , 

And m the procession" foiuned ' and walked over ■’ 
the crinxson cloth which stretched from the porch , 





TIIEIK WEDDIKO DAY. 

to the garden gate, where the motto, Moy be 
with tliee ! ’ looked down on them, A gust of 
wind set the pocket-handkerchiefs and bits of 
llannel fluttering merrily. A murmur of voices 
also greeted the bride’s appearance. About once 
ill half a century Tong saw a wedding of this 
kind. It was a spectacle by no means to be lost. 

A certain bedridden villager had been carried 
into the bit of a garden in front of his cottage, 
bedding and all, to behold the siglit. 

Twenty paces brought them to the churchy.ard 
gate. The graves were nice and green, an<l the 
sheep nibbling among them did not seem at all 
frightened by so much human company. Thus 
they passed into the cliitrch, not without many 
a furtive glance over the park towards the Great 
House, which, at Hr Dan tin’s bidding, was flying 
the royal banner in spite of young Jack’s 
absence. ^ 

Inside, they were met with almost a caressing 
tenderness by llv Dantin and a sad shake of the 
head. * I am sorry, ^ he said to Mrs Darling, 

‘ that your resolution was not to be shaken/ 

The lady tossed her head slightly, and seemed 
disposed to be angry. ‘ It is a most extraordi- ! 
nary thing,’ she exclaimed, looking at the clock 
in the west of the church. It wanted eight 
minutes to the time. 

The old rector put a gay face on the business. 

Why, in truth, should he not? He had 1)uried 
and ivedded so many people that he luid come to 
view neither ceremony as so very important. 

^You will have to come again another day, 
my dear Miss Eva,’ he said, ‘that is all. You 
must not mind. It is the linked sweetness of 
expectation, long drawn out, that is all.’ 

— and for once there was a touch of petu- 
lance in the girl’s voice as her eyes clouded with 
tears — Mt is so unlike him, 1 fear something 
must have happened to him.— Philip,’ she added, 
making a sudden appeal to the man who %vas to 
have been made lier brother-in-law — ‘have you 
any idea what it means?’ 

‘I? Plow should I?’ was the reply, as the 
elder Dantiu shiifiled away. 

Philip’s face was unusually pale. There was 
no candour in his eye— -even sc?en through his 
spectacles. 

Outside the church and in the body of the 
building the whispers were of a more emphatic 
nature. The village gossips claimed to have a 
very profound knowledge of the inieputy of 
young men. It was said openly that Master 
Jack had no doubt played the girl a sad trick, 
was, as like as not, at that veiy moment marry- 
ing some one else in London town, and that the 
best thing they could do for Miss Eva was to 
take her home, put her to bed, and treat her for 
hysterics whether she showed them or iiot. 

‘ Poor jmung crittur 1 So sweet-tempered and 
nice-looking, to be trickit in sech a way !’ 

There were comments on j\Ir Philip’s white 
face, which led ou to .comparisons between the 
two brothers. These were not markedly adverse 
to the elder son ; but upon the whole they were 
in favour of ‘Master Jack/ who was the more 
free with his money. 

‘He’ll marry she, hisself, jm’ll see/ said one 
woman very positively. 

, „ What — ^riow ? Instead of his own brother 1 I 
^ do call that ’ 


‘Oh, yon silly 1’ was the interposed reply — 
‘ not jest yet, o’ coorse. They ’ll wait a bit — yo ’ll 
see.’ . . 

Three iniiuites to eleven, and still no bride- 


For an explanation of this unusually dramatic 
scene in Tong church we must go back three 
days. Phili]) Dantin had striven to keep his 
rage against his brother within due bounds, but 
had failed. His stuffed specimens in the subter- 
ranean rooms could not console him ; nor could 
his live beasts either. These underground rooms 
were quite a remarkable feature of the Great 
House. They dated from the .sixteenth century, 
if not earlier. For a hundred years or more they 
were di.sused. Philip, however, persuaded lii.s 
father to expend money in making them tolerably 
habitable, and very suitable for the kind of 
iniiseuni he had accumulated. The fartlicrmost 
of them was the very ‘sanctum sanctorum’ of 
his opeintiorrs. At its e.xtreme end there was an 
aneismt doorway of chiselled stone several inches 
in thickness, and beyond that, utter darkness and 
the beginning of a labyrinth which had not been 
explored for ages, ajul was left to itself. It was 
believed to have no is.sue. 

On this third evening before the day that 
was to make him a happy fellow, Jack Dantin 
found his way into his brother’s den to have a 
chat with him. For a time Plnlip bore with 
his high spirits uncomplainingly, though Jack’s 
prai-ses of Eva were like so many thorns in his 
side. Eventually, however, his patience gave 
way. He utterecl an exclamation which made 
his brother start in surprise, 

‘Why, old fellow, what is the matter? You 
.suredy don’t’ — - He stopped. There was that 
in Philip’s face which told him much. 

‘ Yes ; you have guessed it,’ said Philip w'ith 
a shrug of the shoulder. ‘ It is rather hard ; hut 
tile less said about it the better. Twenty yeans 
hence, it will not matter a straw.’ 

Jack was silent. He sympathised with his 
brother more than he could tell in words. 

Then it was that, like a lightning flash, the 
dreadful suggestion rushed into Philip’s mhid. 
‘ Oh, by the way/ he said casually, ‘ I wish you 
would oblige me by giving a hand to this skinned 
thing. I want it out of my road for a time/ 
‘Certainly, Phil. Where shall we cart it?’ 
was the reply, as Jack surveyed the gruesome 
body of a iia^^ed alligator, upon wliicli the elder 
Dantin had been operating. 

‘ The passage is just the place for it. I T1 And 
the key/ 

The key was found j the heavy stone door was 
swung open ; they carried their disgusting burden 
into the dark corridor ; and then Philip, who was 
nearest the room, slipped back, banged the .door, 
and loLdved it, and had sped up-stafrs .and into 
the park in a remarkably short space of time. 
He threw the key into one of the ponds, and theix 
fell to congratulating himself upon his diabolical 
conduct. ' ' , • 

Since then, he had not vbited his museum. 
The doors were all fast locked. ^ No one couhl get 
access to them. If Jack Dantin shouted . till hfs 
lungs burst, no one would hear him/ 

It may be imagined what a wretched yet fear- 
fully glad time tins interval before the wedding 
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to-day was for Philip Daiitin. He professed 
to be entirely ignorant of his brother’s where- 
abouts, but liinted at having seen Iiim striding 
across country towards a certain large town 
whence there was constant train connection with 
London. 

The elder Dantin and the servants had every 
confidence in Jack’s reappearance in time for 
the wedding, and that until the eve of the day 
itself. Pliiiip, too, expressed his agreement with 
this view of the matter. 

In fact, however, poor Jack, when he realised 
what had befallen him, gave himself up for lost. 
It was terrible to renieinber where lie was, under 
sucli woful circumstances ; and stunning to re- 
call that it was his own brother who had incarce- 
rated him. As the hours sped by, he saw clearly 
that he wiis destined to die, and that Philip 
meant to profit by his death. Like most habitual 
smokers, he carried matches with him. For a 
time he was lavish with them ; then he liiis- 
bauded them. The liours passed. His watch told 
him that it was night. He wound it up, slept, 
reawakened, and struck more matches. 

Ill the meantime he had thought of many 
things. But in one tiling only did he take any 
Interest. The passion of self-preservation was 
strong in him, for his own sake and for Eva’s. 
He resolved to try the passages to see if haply 
he might prove the truth of the old legend 
which made them a sort of arterial connection 
between the church and the Great House. The 
first day was spent in these grim gropings, which 
seemed like to be only too futile. Their only 
result was to make him lose himself in the 
stilling inaxe. That night he slept he knew not 
where, with a block of chiselled stone for a 
pillow. A match-light had shown hi in that he 
was in a sort of cnUle-sac—a pile of stone frag- 
ments, earth, and bits of iron barring the way, 
as it seemed, to future progress in tlnit direc- 
tion. 

This second night was a sorrowful one indeed. 
There were times when the poor fellow felt he 
should lose his senses. At last, however, he slept ; 
and when he awoke, he struck one more match, 
and then, as Providence willed it, espieil on the 
ground a morsel of coloured glass, as if it liad 
fallen at some time from a window. The sight 
instantly made him forget his nuiddeniiig hunger 
and despair, and he set to work upon the barrier 
that Nvas before him. 

How he toiled at his task I At first he 
burrowed with liis lingers | latterly he used a 
sharp-edged piece of stone shaped like a cliisel. 
All day he worked. The wall diminished in 
thickness. A .sudden breath of air in liis face 
told him be hml made a clean breach somewhere, 
tlioiiglj he could not feel where. He worked on 
through the night. His wedding day dawmeil 
above, and he was still boring in this noisome 
hole for dear life and his bride. 

Gradually the euri^ent of air increased in 
volume, and at length he had made n passage 
through which Im could -worm his way. He 
looked at his watch by the light of his lust match 
. but one; it was nine o’clock of liis wedding 
;d'upnnng. 

.Though ready to faint from fatigue and 
•exhaustion, he went on in this new passage, 
groping like a mole. It seemed to him that he 


had lived all his days in darkness. Ten o’clock 1 
half-past ten 1 a quarter to eleven ! At a quarter 
to eleven he was suddenly dazzled b}" a faint 
streak of blessed daylight. It was far in front 
of him— or seemed so. He ran towards it on 
hands ami knees, touched a wooden door with 
Ills fingers, uttered a cry of joy, pushed the door, 
whicli yielded, and .saw before iiim a thick red 
curtain, which he recognised in a moment as 
belonging to the vestry of Tong church. 

Three minutes to eleven, and still no bride- 
groom! A .second later, however, Jack Dantin 
staggered from the vestry door into the church, 
and saw and was seen by the wedding party— a 
sorry spectacle of mud and mire, bruised and 
bleeding, and with liis clothes torn in all 
directions. 

* I am not too late after all,’ he cried, and then 
down he fell by the altar railings. 

Some one also fell almost at the same instant. 
Philip Dantin went pale as a corpse when he .saw 
his brother. He made a step towards Eva, 
whispered ‘Forgive’ in a hoarse voice, and reeled 
upon the pavement. 

Philip DantiiAs mind %vas unhinged by his 
crime and its consequences. He lived for several 
w'eekvS, and then died. Before hi.s death, however, 
Jack freely forgave him the cruel deed whicli he 
bad wrought in a moment of jealousy that uus 
dose kin to insanity. The secret of it stayed in 
his own breast, though others liad inklings of it, 

Eva Darling was a bride in good earnest three 
days after her bridegroom’s startling entrance 
into the church. 


WHILE I WAIT. 

Dkaii, while I wait for you, I would not steep 
My wearied senses in soft slumber's dreams, 

As he who hates the night and waits the gleams : 
Of gladsome day-dawn— nay, nor would I weep 
Through the long vigil, that I needs must keep, 
With folded, idle hauds, until the streaiiLs 
Of iovedight fall on me, and its glad beams 
End the sad w'atch, or wake me from my sleep. 

Ah no I I ivou Id my hands had swifter grown 
To aid all need— my lips had learned a new 
Sweet power to bless — my voice a teiuVrer tone — 
My eyes a deeper pity — this heart, too, 

This poor, weak woman'’s heart you know your own, 
Hod’s perfect peace, dear, wdiHe I wait for you ! 

Katw Melliuish. 
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AMONG THE MAGDALEN ISLANDS. 
The Gulf of St Ltiwrence lias its dark isle of 
woe as well as tlie Atlantic. Even as Sable 
Island is the Graveyard of the Ocean, so is the 
Magdalen group the Graveyard of the St 
Lawrence. But little is known of this group, 
which is not surprising, inasmuch as it heloiig.s 
geographically, althougli not politically, to tlie 
least known (to Britishers) of all the provinces 
of the Canadian Confederation — Prince Edward 
Island. It is not a hundred years since an 
English writer described Prince Ed^vard Island 
as a rascally lieap of sand, rock, and swamp, fit 
for nothing but a military station and a potato- 
field ; to-day, the island is frequently spoken of as 
the garden of British North America. 

To the north of Prince Edward Island, and 
to the north-west of Cape P>reton 5 well in the 
heart of the Gulf of St Lawrence, lies the little 
group of the Magdalen Islands, responsible for 
many a wreck, and notable for many things, 
although even the name may be strange to the 
average reader. It is placed, roughly speak- 
ing, about midway between the island of New- 
foundland and the mainland of Nova Scotia, 
and therefore right in the track of south- 
ward-bound vessels from the St Lawiunce, and 
of all, indeed, which do not find it convenient 
to make use of the Strait of Bellei.sle. And 
unlike that of the Bay of Fundy, wliich separates 
Nova Scotia from New Brunswick to the south 
of the Isthmus of Chigiiecto, the navigation of 
the Lawrentian Gulf is by no means safe at all 
seasons of the year. The Magdalens, again, face 
, — although at a considerable distance— the en- 
trance to the Bay of Chaleurs, which, of an 
average width of twenty miles, separates New 
Brunswick from the peninsula of Gaspe^. — notable 
as the point where Jacques Oartier found his first 
landing-place. 

Gaspe, as also the Magdalene, the Bird 
Rocks, the islands of Anticosti and Brion, and 
the Seven Islands, all belong to the province of 
Quebec. -To the north of tlie group with which 


we are concerned ju.st now are the large island 
of Anticosti, with a sub-arctic climate and flora, 
a dismal wreck-record, and elaborate life-saving 
appliances ; the verdant ^eveu Islands, which 
■ Whittier calls ‘ the last outpost of summer upon 
^ the dreary coast;’ and farther away towards the 
' open Atlantic, the little island of Meccatiiia, where 
I the Huguenot Kobernal abandoned his niece, 
Margaret, and where he left her in lonely banish- 
ment for two years, after losing her lover and her 
duenna, until she was rescued by a passing 
vessel. 

About three liiiiidred and si.vty years ago 
Jacques Cartier .set forth from St Malo with two 
little ships of sixty tons each, to find out more 
about the strange lands of Newfoundland and 
Labrador, discovered by the Cabots and Jaspard 
Oortereai He left St Malo on tlie 20th of April 
1534, and passing through the Strait of Belle- 
isle, sailed along the barren coast of Labrador and 
all round Newfoundhuid. He then shaped his 
course to the south-west, and found the Magdalen 
Islands, upon which lie landed to explore, there- 
after sailing stiil to the west until he entered the 
Bay of Chaienrs, so called by him because of the 
tremendous heat of the July day on ^vliicli he 
was Hbe first that ever burst into that silent sea.’ 
He landed on the rocky peninsula of Gaspe, and 
there planted the flag of France, in token of 
possession. It was not until the next year that 
he entered the river St Lawrence, and called it 
so because it was on the fete-day of the saint 
that he began the ascent of the stream. 

The Magdalens, then, are directly associated 
with the real discovery of Canada by Cartier, and 
have thus an historical interest of their own — ' 
just as Sable Island has, as the scone of the first 
actual Eurox^ean settlement in North America. . 

The Magdalen group consists of four islands, 
the nearest land being Cape Breton, about fifty- 
live mile.s off. The islamls are named Coffin, 
Saunders, Woiffe, and Amherst, the largest being 
Coffin Island. The population in 1871 was 3172 ; ' 
it is now estimated at about 6000, 

When Jacques Oartier discovered them in 1584, 
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lie reported tlie islands as well wooded and 
verdant, wifcli large tracts of meadow-land alter- 
nating with swamp and forest Little of these 
forests remain, for the line trees of the Magdalens 
yielded snch OA’ccellent timber for building pur- 
poses that they have been practically all used np. 
Only a few stunted clumps of fir and spruce may 
now be seen ivhere once were magnificent groves ; 
and indeed so short is now the supply of wood 
on these once sylvan islands, that the inhabitants 
arc now compelled to import coal for fneL 

The physical aspect of the Magdalens as seen 
from the sea is imposing enough. They present 
to the ejQ a succession of towering cliffs, rising 
apparently sheer from the sea to a height of from 
two liundred to four hundred feet. Against these 
cliffs, the long rollers of the Lawrentian Gulf, 
after their chase across the Atlantic, beat cease- 
lessly and angrily, so that the islands seem to 
be swathed in a perpetual setting of seething 
foam. 

A constant warfare between sea and land is 
here in progress, and now and again one finds 
that the sea has been victorious, and has ham- 
mered at the base of some grand cliff until the 
rock has collapsed and mingled its fragments with 
the strand. On one side, indeed, the sea seenrs 
to be wholly victorious, and to be gradually 
winning possession ; but elsewhere one finds quiet 
lagoons and marshes, which are being slowly 
formed into dry land by the distributed debris 
of the shattered cliffs. Thus a constant process 
of disintegration and reeonstructioii is here in 
progress, in marked contrast to the disintegrating 
proces.s which tlireatens— or promises, one slionkl 
rather say with regard to such an area of sorrow 
— to sweep Sable Island in time into the bottom- 
less ocean. 

Although discovered and much admired by 
Cartier in 1534, the Magdalens do not seem to 
have attracted any settlers for more than two 
hundred years. At all events, we find the first 
evidence of a French settlement about tlie year 
1767 — a settlenieiit of ten families engaged in 
hunting the seal and the sea-horse, and in "fishing 
for cod and herring. Six years later, in 1763, 
the islands passed, with the rest nf what was then 
known as New France, into the protection of the 
British Empire. Thirty-five years later, a grant 
of the islands was made to Sir Isaac Coffin for * 
his naval services during the American war of j 
Independence, less one-seventh of the produce ■ 
reserved for the support of the church and the 
clergy. 

From then till now the Magdalens have 
remained in the possession of the Coliin family, 
notwithstanding the desire and repeated attempts 
of the Government of Canada to buy them back. 
The Coffin family cherish the property as a gift 
of honour, and attach a higher sentimental value 
to it than the Govevnhient are walling to express 
in dollars. 

, Between 1871 and 1891 the popnlation of the 
•Magdalens about doubled. Last year it was 
computed at^ about six thousand— all French- 
Canadians with the exception of some five or 
six hundred English-Canadians and settlers from 
derse; 5 r. The English inhabitants arc engaged 
^as'farmers and tradesmen j the French as fishers 
and merchants. 

Cartier discovered the islands, he re- 


ported large numbers of sea-monsters along the 
shores, with two tusks in their mouths. These 
were the walrus, although he did not know 
it, and the early settlers found its pursuit 
their most profitable occupation. Generally 
speaking, the walrus %vas then regarded among 
mariners as only second in value to the whale"; 
but there w^as no whale-fishing at the Magdalens. 
Walras oil always brought a good price in those 
days ; and then, besides the value of the tusks 
as ivory, there was the value of the hide for 
leather. Altogether, walrus-hunting was so pro- 
fitable that it resulted very much as the Ameri- 
cans fear will the hunting of the fur-seal in 
Behring Sea — in extirpating the species. At 
all events, the walrus has been practically driven 
away by the hunters from the Magdalens, only 
an occasional specimen being now seen in place 
of the sportive shoals observed by Cartier, 

The hair-seal, however, is still himted with 
assiduity and with profit, and the exports of seal- 
oil are valued at from three thousand to four 
thousand pounds per annum. Cod are caught in 
large numbers in the surrounding waters, and 
form the basis of a permanent industry. Herring, 
mackerel, and lobster are also fished, but with less 
j steadiness. Of late the curing of lobsters has 
been introduced, and promises to become a 
considerable industry. 

We have said that geographically the Magdalens 
belong to Prince Edward Island, to which fertile 
land the soil of the Magdalens bears a remarkable 
resembiaiice ; and the fertility of Prince Edward 
Island is proverbial. The usual crops are : oats, 
hay, and potatoes ; and rich old grass-lands have 
yielded crop after crop of hay %vitliout any more 
trouble than the ingathering. On such fine 
pastures stock ought to fiourisli ; but the native 
breeds, presumably the devseendants of the first 
P'rench settlers, are not very good, and an infu- 
sion of Prince Edward Island stock has been of 
late imported with a view to improvement. 
Ehmit does not flourish since the islands were 
deforested. 

The people are poor, but well conditioned- 
uneducated, but honest and industrious. They 
are noted for their native courtesy to all, and 
for the domestic virtues of the women. The 
female Magdaleners seem Jacks— or Jills — of all 
trades. Tliey help in tlie fishing and in the 
garden, mend the nets, plough the fields, spin 
the wool of their sheep, weave it into cloth, 
make clothes for the whole family, and fill up 
their odd moments with cooking, washing, and 
knitting. 

As on the island of Tiree, there is no licensed 
house in the Magdalens. It does not follow 
that because liquor is not publicly sold, it is 
not drunk. But there is certainly no drunk- 
enness, and the Magda^ners are naturally a 
sober people. Their cmef luxury is tobacco, 
and so universal and extensive is its use, that 
it may almost be ranked by them as a necessary 
rather than as a luxury. It is said, however, 
that the Magdaleners are remarkably supersti- 
tious, and have a profound belief not only in the 
personality of the Evil One, but also in his. per- 
sonal intervention in affairs of individuals, even 
to the extent of his meddling with the working 
of the fishing-boat, or assuming the 'guise of . a 
friend— ‘with intent to deceive.^ . . 
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The whole appearance of the Magdalens near 
at hand is suggevstive of jirosperity—when the 
wliitc buildings of the homesteads and the marts 
of the fishing-boats are sighted. But in the 
distance they are dreaded by the navigators of 
the Gulf of, St Lawrence, especially in certain 
winds, when the set of the currents makes it a 
diilicult thing to avoid impalement on the jagged 
rocks of these islands. Shipwreck liere, too, 
implies both total loss and frightful mortality. 
The saiuls uf Sable Island are slow, if cruel ; but 
these rocks are swift at destruction, and not 
many houf.s elap.se after a vessel strikes until she 
beats herself to matchwood. If she does get off, 
it is only to founder immediately in deep water. 
The life-saving appliances are extensive and 
well planned. The points are well marked with 
lighthouses ; rockets are placed at numerous suit- 
able stations, and the whole system is united by 
telegraph wii’es. One reason why the Canadian 
Government wish to re-acqiiire the islands is to 
take still greater precautions against their being 
the death-trap of the mariners of the St 
Lawrence, 


THE B U E D END F ISA B E 

By J. Maclaiien Cobban, Autlior of Master of Jlis Fate; 

A Soldier mid a Gmtlemm ; &c. 

CHArTER XV.— ;PLA5?S AND PEOSPECTS. 

When Uncle Harry wnis gone, Isabel turned her 
thought again to her father with a new cheer- 
fulness and prospect. If she could contrive to 
reconcile the brothers, might not they yet live, 
all three, in happy concord? But she could not 
yet attempt to bring them together : sbe must 
first know her father better and effect consider- 
able in 1 provement in his health and conduct. At 
present she must a(;t, and neither speculate nor 
dream. She arrayed lierself with care— for she 
felt it would be an advantage with her father to 
please his eye— -and then went out to take the 
train to King’s Gross. When she left that station 
she made several purchases, and then entered the 
’bus for Kew North Road. Arrived there, slie 
looked about for a fislunonger’s ; and Iiaving 
given an order .she went on to her father. 

When she was over against Mrs Ackland Snow’s 
she was met by Mr Doughty, newly shaved and 
brashed. He made her an elegant bow, and 
walked on by her side, halting a little on his 
stick. His conversation was iinx3re3sive, solemn, 
and somewhat lugubrious. The chief had spent 
a bad, restless night, and so had he. Had her 
father, Isabel asked, eaten welU He had eaten 
tlie usual ‘meal of resi.stance’ about two o’clock 
—an overdone chop, and little else. But what 
Mr Doughty chieliy wished to utter at the 
moment was his unbounded gratitude for what 
Miss Raynor, he was morally certain, intended 
to do for her father. .He loved and revered the 
chief — he had been wdth him for more than 
twenty year-s in all variations of temperature and 
weather — and all he asked for himself was that 
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he might not be completely cut off from the 
society of the chief, that he might be allowed 
occasionally to see and speak with him. And 
yet another boon he asked. 

‘ I have had a scene with the chief,’ said he. 
‘He wished to know how you found him out, 
and he asked me full in the face if I had wultten 
to you. With his eyes on me I could not pre- 
varicate, as, I confess, I liad intended to do : 
it is an astonishing thing that you cannot prc” 
varicate to those eyes of liis, I admitted I had 
written to you. Do not, I beg of you, let him 
learn that I have written ofterier than once ; 
for he would never forgive me if he knew.’ 

As Isabel entered the little parlour, she saw 
her father sitting where she had left him the 
night before, wrapped in an old overcoat, and 
reading a book. When he rose to greet her, she 
perceived that he looked gray and pinched with 
fatigue; and she noted, moreover, that her 
appearance had called forth in him a dim gush 
of tender emotion, whicli passed upon his coun- 
tenance like a breath upon a mirror. He 
appeared shyer with her than he had been the 
night before, and she felt — as only a woman can 
subtly feel — that he regarded her presentment 
with distinct approval. 

‘I knew you would come,’ said he, taking 
both her hands in his, ‘but I did not expect 
to see you so early. Will you excuse me for a 
minute I’ 

He retired into an inner room, and Isabel laid 
aside her hat and jacket, turned to i^Ir Doxighty 
in haste, and begged his assistance in setting 
forth the table. Mr Doughty wns ap>palleil ; for 
there W’ as, as he said, ‘a precarious and jjerplexing 
litter ’ on the table of books and papers. The 
table was at lengtii cleared, however ; and willi 
the aid of a gi]I tempted up from the basement, 
wdio smiled on Isabel in surprise and admiration, 
tlie clotli W'us duly laid, Mr Doughty’s spisuts 
gradually rose, till, when Isabel had set out a 
fowl all ready cooked, bread and butter, and 
a lettuce aiid lierhs for a salad, and had exhibited 
a bottle of Burgundy and asked him to draw the 
cork, he exclaimed : ‘Really, Miss Raynor, you 
appear to me to have made provision for a feast 
of Apicius !’ 

There were no wine-glasses to be found j but 
Isabel thought tumblers would do, and Mr 
Doughty readily agreed with her ; and delicately 
and lovingly, with just the proper twist, like 
a father drawing his child’s tooth, lie drew the 
cork of the Burgundy. 

‘ Please, ’in,’ said the little maid-servant, burst- 
ing in, all aglow with excitement, Miere’s the 
winkles I’ 

‘ The winkles ! ’ exclaimed Isabel. 

‘ Yass, ’m. The boy ’s jes’ bring ’em from the 
fish -shop I — on a tray !— such a lot! They do 
look nice 1’ 

‘Oh, the oysters,’ said Isabel, and went with ■ 
a dish, to receive them. 

‘Oysters!’ exclaimed Mr Doughty us she went 
out. ‘ Let me see ; how long is ft since the chief 
and I have tasted an oyster ^ . - 

At that instant the chief Mmsel! • re-entered, ' 
clean and clothed, and stood in surprise. He)/ 
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did not speak, but liis briglit eye — bright and 
open as a child’s— quickly compassed the mean- 
ing of the display. When bis daughter reap- 
peared, bringing in the oysters, tears sprang to 
Im eyes. / You should not have done this,’ be 
said. ‘It is very good of. you, but we ate 
abundantly a few hours ago : did we not, Alex- 
ander?’ 

‘We did,’ answered .Mr .Doughty— Ssiiinp- 
tuously;’ but he added, the saving phrase, ‘for 
us.’; ' ; . ^ , ; ' ' ■ ' 

‘ Abundance is relative, fatlier — is it not ? ’ said 
Isabel with a bright smile. ‘But we can talk 
of that hy-and-by. Discussion may, but oysters 
must not, be kept waiting. Let us sit dovvn and 
eat, father. — Mr Doughty, will you look after the 
wine? You miderstancl it’ 

She shrewdly guessed her father liked the turn 
of her phrases, and she had assurance of that 
when, surveying her deliberately witii pride and 
pleasure, he said ; ‘I believe you are a very 
clever girl, my dear. And I have a conviction 
that a new epoch in my life has begun.’ He 
pressed her hand, and a tear again moistened 
his eye, 

‘Now let us eat,’ said she. — ‘No vinegar for 
me, fcliank you,’ she remarked presently to Mr 
Doughty. ‘ I prefer their native iiavoiir.’ 

‘“Native flavour,”’ said her father, ‘is a good 
phrase— doubly good.’ 

‘It is certainly “doubly good,”’ crackled Mr 
Doughty; ‘ for it includes ’ ~ 

‘Oh, pray, Alexander,’ exclaimed Mr Raynor, 
‘ do not explain why ! — My excellent friend 
Alexander, my dear,’ . said lie to his daughter, 
‘ has a poor opinion of the human understanding : 
he always spreads his meaning out in plain, large 
type. — Eeuliy, my dear,’ he went on, ‘ these 
oysters are extremely good. They help to de- 
monstrate that “Appetite doth grow by what 
it feeds on.’” 

‘Which is more tlian can be said — is it not? 
-—for your usual diet, father,’ said she. ‘Your 
diet is commonly too abstemious, I believe,’ 

‘No, my dear,’ said he; ‘I think not. No; 
we have pretty fairly divided our tastes between 
the flesh-pots of Egypt and the onions, the leeks, 
and the garlic— have we not, Alexander?’ 

‘ I ivoukl exclude the leeks and the garlic, sir,’ 
said Alexander : ‘ they did not, I believe, come 
ill our way.’ 

‘You are literal, Alexander,’ said Mr Raynor. 

‘ I hope,’ said liis daughter, ‘ they were at least 
well cooked.’ 

‘No, Miss Raynor,’ said Mr Doughty with 
feeling ; ‘ they were very ill cooked, indeed, I 
assure you.’ 

‘ That ’s a pity,’ said she ; ‘ for good food well 
cooked is the source of most of" the virtues of 

// ;;; ' ■ ■ 

‘My dear,’ said her father, eonsidering her 
again with a smile of deliglit, ‘you are a very 
clever girl, but you appear to have taken up with 
a very materialistic philosophy,’ 

: Thus their talk went on in apparently aimless 
fashion, though Isabel, for her part, had a dis- 
tinct end in view. She had quickly perceived 
.‘that talk — bright, easy talk— was more to her 
father than meat and drink, and she had resolved 
to indulge his taste to the best of her ability,, 
even aarahe had already determined— will he, 


nill he— to feed him ivith nourishing food — all 
that she might have complete influence with him 
and gradually build liini up again^ into the 
stature of a man. Her father well said that she 
was a very clever girl. 

So they talked, and Isabel all the while kept 
a watchful eye on her father’s plate and glass. 
When they were nearly empty she did not ask 
him if he would take more, but she quietly 
replenished them, so that he was not aware what 
she wnis about. It was only when his plate w^as 
quite cleared and his glass empty— when the 
salad was all eaten, and the wine all drunk, and 
when tliere remained nothing of the fowl but 
a dismembered skeleton— it was only then that 
he came to himself. 

‘The food you have provided, my dear,’ said 
he, ‘has a magical effect. I do not seem to have 
taken much meat and drink, but yet I feel like 
him who — “ on honey-dew hath fed, And drunk 
the milk of Paradise.” — But now let us talk of 
our plans,’ 

Mr Raynor left the table and sat in his old 
easy-diair. ‘ Let ns see,’ he said resolutely. ‘Of 
course, my clear, you cannot come and stay here. 
I think this hoiiseliold is not conceived on such 
a scale as would admit of it ; and the cooking is 
not good ; certainly,’ he added wdth a reflective 
eye on the table, ‘ it is not good ; and the beds 
are not soft enough for a lady to lie on.’ 

‘ I like a hard bed, father,’ said Isabel, huixiour- 
ing his bent. 

‘You wmuld not like our hard beds here. 
They are not merely hard: they are rocky. 
Why, mine often feels to me like a pavement 
of cobble-stones. I lie down a man, and rise up 
a bruise. No, this house won’t do. — Alexander, 
we must find other and better rooms. We shall 
require three bedrooms and a sitting-room, or 
even a couple of sitting-rooms — a larger and a 
smaller. I think it might he a good idea to 
inquire the rent of a flat, Alexander. IVhut do 
you think V 

‘I will incpiire, sir,’ said Alexander, ‘if you 
desire me to.’ 

‘Now, what rent do you think we can afford, 
Alexander? Give me a sheet of paper and a 
pencil — will you?’ 

Alexander found these articles, and handed 
them solemnly to him while he continued talk- 
ing. He reckoned that he and Alexander could 
earn five hundred pounds a year; Alexander 
suggested it would be better to say four, but his 
chief did not agree wdth him ; for, wdieii you are 
once about it, five is as easy to get as four. So 
he seriously set himself to calculate oii this 
imaginary basis of income wdiat amoiiut might 
be disbursed for rent, what for food for three 
people — and a domestic— and what for clothes 
and pocket-money. And Isabel sat and listened ; 
she. understood her father better than before, and 
she now perceived how little able he must ever 
have been to take care of himself and to battle 
with the wmrld. ‘And yet,’ she said to herself, 
‘ how sensible he is in his imaginings 1— and 
how well he means, the dear father I— and how 
generous he would be if he could I’ It was, of 
course, perfectly plain that he intended now to 
assume the responsibility of his dangliter and all 
her needs— he even presently hinted that it would 
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be well BO to regulate expenditure that soniethiiig 
considerable might be put by every year to make 
a marriage portion for her— and Istxbel had not 
the heart to show that she doubted very much 
xvhether any income— to speak of — would be 
earned by him. She let him think— she believed 
it would be good for him to think — that he was 
now about to keep his daughtei*, and that she was 
dutifully going to accept his protection. 

‘You do nut ask me, father,’ she said, ‘if I have 
any views on this matter.’ 

‘Yes, said Mr Doughty readily. ‘You had 
better listen to what Miss Raynor may have to 
say. She is <|uite as wise in tliese matters — 
perhaps wiser than we are.’ 

‘ Certainly, my dear, certainly,’ said he. ‘ For- 
give me and he prepared to give instant heed 
to what she might say. 

‘ I would like to point out, father,’ said Isabel, 
i ‘ that before we can occupy a flat we must have 
I a tolerable amount of furniture, which will cost 
! a good deal of money at once.’ 

I ‘ True, my dear,’ said Tier father liuraldy ; ‘ I 
i bad not thought of that. I perceive my lapse of 
I actuality.’ 

I ‘ Therefore,’ continued Isabel, with inexorable 
logic, ‘we cannot think of occupying a flat for 
some time. If we ti’j to And nice furnished 
rooms— that, too, would take some time.’ 

‘ Would it, Alexander V asked her father. 

‘ Some time, certainly,’ answered Alexandei'. ^ 

‘Now, I have a plan which will work till 
something better is got ready,’ pursued Isabel. 

‘ I cannot come to you here, father, but you can 
come to me. I have lodgings in a very nice house, 
and I can arrange ibr' rooms for you and Mr 
Doughty. That would entail no dekj?' ; for you 
can come at once.’ 

‘iit once !’ exclaimed her father, turning pale 
at the thought of having to take immediate action, 
‘ “ At once/’ my dear, is veiy sudden V 

‘To-morrowJ then,’ said Isabel ; and, though 
exciting, that suggestion did not seem so disc|uiet- 
ing as "the other : he was prepared to discuss it. 
‘ Let us talk about it, my dear,’ said lie. He 
doubted wliether the landlady would like it ; and 
he doubted ‘ the equity and prudence ’ of so sudden 
a move ; and so on. 

Isabel was good-naturedly ready to discuss it 
as much and "as frequently as he liked ; but she 
had made up her mind that her father Bhould 
come to her on the morrow— she would arrange 
with Mr Doughty to bring him — for she clearly 
perceived that he, if left to himself, would discuss 
the matter subtly and casiiistically over and over 
again— and never stir. 

When Isabel left her father it was about nine 
o’clock. She rode from the New North lload to 
King’s Cross outside the omnibus ; for the night 
was warm and fine, being well into J une, and the 
interior of the ’bu.s would, she knew, be unbear- 
able. She was in high spirits when she set out, 
with the pros]>ect of success in her mission to her 
fattier, and her elevated ride raised them still 
higher. The air was bland and cool, and tlie view 
which spread before her as she descended Penton- 
ville Hill, with the gorgeous, transfused, smoky 
effect of a London sunset behind the distant 
pinnacled mass of St Pancras Station, somehow 
• encouraged hope. The world appeared to lier 
very beautiful j even the world of sordid houses 


and swarming men and women and children 
around her wp glorified by the mysteries of Life 
and Love. Her though ts, of coiu’se, mainly dw elt 
on her father, but, by a subtle and— at first sight 
—not very apparent connection, they also embraced 
Alan Aiiiswoilli. She liad been fed to think of 
him a good deal ‘during the last day or two, 
mainly by the • coincideiice that he, too, was a 
journalist, as her father was, or had been. Her 
knowledge of Alan Ainsworth, also, suggested to 
her the kind of alert, sensitive being her father 
must have been in the spring of his days, and 
bound the two togedier in a common interest in 
her mind. If the two only knew eacla othei', what 
a pleasant association it would be ! She imagined 
them sitting over against her, and discussing all 
things of interest on earth and in lieaveii — Litera- 
ture mid Art, ‘Faith and Free-will, Foreknowledge 
absolute.’ And the best was that she did not 
put away this pi(flnre as impossible of realisation, 
because she knew that Ainsworth was coming to 
London, and that sooner or later she must meet 
him. 

Science has had much to say lately concerning 
the circumambient ether — that it is the subtle 
medium for the transmission of light and heat, 
that it is, probably, the element of electricity, and 
so forth. If the wonderful ether be all tliat, if it 
vibrate with light and heat, why should it not 
vibrate with love, which is of the essence of lieat 
and light combined ? AVhy should it not subtly 
vibrate and communicate between one heart and 
another'? It is certain that at the same moment 
when Isabel Raynor %vas thinking of Alan Ains- 
ivorth, Alan Ainsworth was thinking of her — 
though it must be admitted he bad more sedu- 
lously thought of her during the last clay or two 
than "she had thonglit of him. He was in London, 
and had got to work. He had been very much 
occupied, "but yet he had fauml time to hang 
about the Oollcge for Ladies and the neighbour-* 
hood where he kiic-w she lodged, on the chance 
of encountering her. He loijged with ^ all his 
impulsive soul to see her and to talk with her, 
though he did not know he had anything par- 
ticular to say. He had written to Suffiekl as soon 
as he liad ai’j'ived in town ; but he had not yet 
I heard from him ; and he ivaited .and longed. On 
this very evening he had walked out of his 
lodgings to eat his evening meal at a cafe at 
King’s Cross. He had eaten his food to the 
accompaniment of chiming thoughts of work and 
of Isabel ; and he Imd walked out with such 
thoughts still chiming in his miiid, when he 
chanced to look up and see Isabel descending 
upon him, as it were from above! Isabel, we 
know, held a return ticket from King’s Cross to 
Baker Street, and she stood for an instant on tho 
pavement in hesitation whether to descend into 
the sulphurous atmosphere of the Underground 
or to sacrifice her ticket and walk the remainder 
of the ivay-slie stood thus when she became 
aware of a tall man regarding her from a step 
or two off. As soon as her eye lighted on him 
the tall man smiled and approached ivith his 
; hand out. Tt was Alan Ainsworth. 

‘ So we have met again,’ said he. * I am very 
glad. I have been hoping to meet you ; but 
London is such a great place everybody that lives 
in it seems to revolve in a wider orbit than usuaL 
so that it may take years to cross a friend’s course. 
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We will get jostled about if we stand here. 
WMcb. way are you goings Miss Eaynoi"?^ 

^ I am on my miy home to my lodgings,’ said 
she; ^and I was just considering when I saw you 
if I should go by‘ train or walk,’ 

^ Oh, walk— please, walk,’ said he ; ^ that is, if 
it is not too far, and if I may accompany you.’ 

‘It is not so very far,’ she answered quietly, 
though slie perceived his eagerness and delight, 
and thougli these feelings in him gave a nameless 
ilelight to herself. ‘My rooms are near Baker 
Street. But I would not like to take you out of 
your way ; and you may be busy.’ 

‘ My way lies westward too ; and I am not 
busy. ' And even if I were, that would not matter. 
I have been wishing to meet you, and I’ve met 
you.’ 

‘But,’ said she with a smile, ‘you have not been 
long in London, have you?’ 

‘ Two days,’ he answered — ‘ two whole days. I 
came up sooner than I had intended. A good 
post was offered to me, if I could enter upon its 
occupation at once. My late chief let me off ; he 
has been very good to me : I have discovered since 
I came up tfiat it was he that got me this offer. 
He has so overwhelmed me.with kindness, that I 
have been wondering whether I have behaved 
quite ■well to him.’ 

‘WhatB said Isabel. ‘You tbink he has 
deliberately set himself to heap coals of fire on 
your headf And she looked at him mischiev- 
ously.', . 

‘Oil no/ said he, suffused with her look. ‘I 
don’t mean that. But I fear I am very egotistical : 
I have not asked you about yourself and your 
fortunes.’ 

‘ Oh,’ said she wdth a laugh, ‘ my fortunes are 
not like yours : they are without excitement. 
My life swings quietly — for the most part’ — with 
a reservation in her mind concerning the past 
day or two — ‘between my lodgings and school, 
sefiool and my lodgings. I suppose, then, you 
are now established as a London journalist, I 
hope you have done well for yourself in leaving 
Lancashire.’ 

‘I am assistant-editor and leader-writer on 
TJie Evening Bmine7\ and my late chief has even 
recommended me for the theatres on The None- 
mcli^ which is, as you know, a slogging weekly.’ 

‘Ho seems, indeed, to be taking a kindly 
vengeance on you. What else has he done? ’ she 
asked with a smile. ‘ Has he not begged you to 
be so good as take his own place?’ 

' ‘Ho/ said he. ‘I will talk no more about 
myself. I have given myself away to you ’ — and 
he laughed, partly because of the ambiguity of 
his sentence — ‘ but I did not guess you were an 
ironical person.’ 

‘Bklyounot?’ said she. ‘Is it wicked to be 
ix’onicalr ‘ 

‘No, no/ said he; ‘but if you absolutely 
decline to speak of yourself, lek I should be 
ironical, tell me aboixt your uncles. Mr Suffield 
has not^ delighted them yet, I see, with his voice 
in Parliament ; but Mr ‘Baynor has lectured at 
the Boyal Geographical. You Avent to the lecture, 
of course ?’ 

Thus they talked as they walked along the 
Huston . Boacl. Arrived at the corner of Euston 
, Square by the St Pancras Church with its absurd 
fearyatidea,-^he stopped a moment and pointed 


down Woburn Place. ^ M%j lodging^ said he, 

‘ are down there. They are handy for the office 
and for the Heading Room of the British Museum. 
Do you ever go to the Beading Room V 

‘No,’ she answered, again with a spice of 
mischief ; for a -woman is never so irrestrainably ' 
mischievous as when she is pleased until her 
companion. ‘Why should I go? I am not a 
literary person at all.’ 

‘You might be if you liked,’ said he ; ‘but I 
am glad you are not.’ 

‘Why?’ she asked. ‘Doesn’t your assistant- 
editorial highness not approve of female \vriters ? 
Would you like to keep writing a close guild 
for men?’ 

‘ Oh no,’ he answered to the accompaniment of 
a fine frank blush : being but a mere biundering 
male creature, he wondered at the sharpness of 
her speech while he liked it. ‘ I have no opinion 
on the question in general ; I have only a feeling 
a.s to particular instances. I have met a few 
women that write, and I had rather not meet 
them again : that ’s all.’ 

Then there began to flow in the mind of each 
a current of speculation and desire beneath the 
matters to "which they were apparently giving 
their attention and of which they were talking, 

‘ Here,’ thought Ainsworth, ‘ is the pleasantest, 
sweetest, most delightful comrade a man could 
have — pleasanter, sw’eeter far than any nude 
comrade ; and yet, I suppose I must be cut off 
from her society except on certuin precise and 
formal occasions when I may meet her in a 
company 1 I cannot ask her to drop in and see 
me ; and she cannot — even if she wishes it—ask 
me to drop in and see her. Mrs Grundy and 
propriety forbid it, because she is a lone woman 
and I am a lone man V At the same time Isabel 
was tliinking that she had not known Ainsworth 
quite so frankly and buoyantly boyish before. 
Was it the sense of being in a wildei'ness of men 
and women who did not care one jot for his 
existence that gave him that touch of naive, 
irresponsible youthfulness ? However it was, she 
liked his buoyancy and his boyishness, and she 
said to herself : ‘How he would delight in ray 
father !— and how my father would delight in 
him 1 How much good they might do each 
other 1 How stimulating each might be to the 
other ! And yet I cannot bring them together 1 
Can I ? Can I not ? Why not ? Why not, 
indeed ? Am I ashamed of my father ? " Do I 
propose to keep him always hidden? And if I 
do not, why should I not show him at once, at 
least to Mr Ainsworth, who, I am sure, -will 
neither misunderstand him nor me?’ It is a 
very subtle and seductive experience that— the 
sure and certain feeling — which is more frequently 
based on intuition and understanding than on 
reason and knowledge — that there is one person 
who will never misimclerstand or mistake you 
ivbatever you may say or do : it is very closely 
akin to a fuller experience which Isabel had ’as 
yet no notion she was beginning to undergo. 

Isabel, as we have seen, was a young lady who, 
when she had decided that a course was right, dM 
not review and re-review her decision, and thw 
postpone action till the ebb of feeling.-, ■ ' V’ ’ 

‘Mr Ainsworth,’ said she, ‘have you ever’.he^d 
me speak of my father ?’ 

, ‘Your father!’ exclaimed Ainsworth. .‘I- did 
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not know yon had a father ! I nieaiij of courscj 
that I had always supposed lie was dead/ 

^ He has been Yurtnally dead for nitmy years — 
dead to me and to my aunt and uncles since I 
was a baby. Some other time I will tell you all 
about it. He 'was dead, but is alive again,” slie 
said, r[uoting but half-consciously the osacred 
words ; ‘“he"“ was lost, and is found.” Yesterday 
I found him; I am just come from Mm now ; 
and I am going to bring him to live with me— 
without, for the present, telling my uncles or 
iny aunt anything about it/ 

‘It is very noble, and beautiful, and filial of 
you!’ said Ainsworth. 

‘Ho, no,’ said she ; ‘it is not. Doivt use such 
absurd adjectives. I am merely doing it because 
I like to do it.’ 

‘But,’ said he, ‘though it is not for me to 
question what you propose to do, may I suggest 
that you may not have considered all the trouble 
and — and distress that it may entail?’ 

‘ I have considered all that/ said she. ‘ I know 
what you are thinking oh But he is not a had 
man, or a gross man. He i.s a clever, gentle crea- 
ture — my poor father 1 — simple, weak, and docile 
as can he. You remember Coleridge and his be- 
setting weakness? Well, my father is soniething 
like Coleridge. The habit that has ruined him is 
the same, and his cleverness is of the same kind 
too. He is coming to me to-morrow, and I want 
to ask you to do me a favour : come and see him 
sometimes, and talk to him. He is very interest- 
ing, I think : he u.sed to be an editor, and ho 
writes still a little, and he and you may find each 
other good company ; at anyrate, I am sure it 
will cheer and encourage him to find a young 
man interested in him/ 

‘My dear Miss Baynor/ said Ainsworth — and 
in his impulsive fervour ho had to put a restraint 
on himself not to seize and press Isabel’s hand : 
he grasped and pressed his own instead— ‘ what- 
ever I can do, I will do ; but do not ii.se I he word 
favour in connection with it. It will be a 
precious privilege to please you, and to do tiny- 
thiiig for your father.’ 

‘ Thank you/ said she simply : his fervour 
made her somewhat shy, ‘I am hoping,’ she 
continued, ‘ to cure him gradually of his habit.’ 

‘You will/ exclaimed Ainsworth in the fullest 
belief — ‘you will!’ 

‘And, of course,’ said she, ‘you understand that 
all this iKS for the present a secret.’ 

‘I understand/ said he. ‘And — and I appre- 
ciate your having taken me into your confi- 
■d'ence.’ ■ ■ ■ „ ■ 

‘ This,’ said she, stopping at a little gate — the 
number of which Ainsworth eagerly noted — ‘is 
where I lodge. Good-bye/ 

She gave him her hand and smiled frankly on 
Mm, so that he was penetrated throiigli and 
through witii delight. He looked back after he 
had turned away, and at the same instant she 
glanced over her shoulder. She smiled and 
nodded to him, and he raised his hat and went 
on, ravished with her charm, Never, he thought, 
had there been so spirited a poise of head and 
neck as that she showed when she turned ; never, 
certainly, had he seen so divine and enthralling 
a smile— a smile that had been all for him ! — ami 
never, surely, had there been in all the wmrld a 
kinder, sweeter, more foscinating, or more l)eau- 


tilul woman than she t The red gold of sunset 
was glowing behind him as he walked away, and 
he murnmred to himself : 

/ Eosy is the AYest, rosy is the South ; 

Eoises are her cheeks, and a rose Tier mouth !’ 


HOW THEY TELECtEAPIL 

Seveeal years’ practice as a telegraphist in Her 
Majesty’s Fost-olfice so fixes the telegraphic code 
in the mind that tlie manipulating of the vari- 
ous instruments becomes almost mechanical, and 
their .signals, to the stranger so mysterious, arc as 
intelligible to the operator as the words of an 
ordinary conversation. I well remeinhcr, how’- 
ever, that for a considemble time after I entered 
the ‘service’ the ‘spirit-rappings’ of the bells 
and sounders were so much jargon to my under- 
standing, and certainly irritating and confusing 
to my ears. It takes some time to become ac- 
quainted uvith the different kinds of instruments, 
and long iminternipted practice before they can 
be operated witli ease and rapidity. When you 
enter the service as a telegraph learner, you are 
kindly presented with a card which contains a 
faithful representation of the English alphabet 
as you were taught it at scliool, with the addition 
of a number of mysterious dots and dashes, which 
you are given to understand are the telegraphic 
signs for tlie letters ; but if these are supposed to 
be shorter than the letters themselves, you are 
inclined to think that it is on the principle of 
the old woman’s ideas of brevity, who had a son 
named John, but ‘they called him Johnny for 
short/ Tlie alphabet card of signs is like the 
following : 


A 

B 

a 

D 

E 

F 

i} 

n 

1 

j 

K 

L 

ll 


N 

Q 

P 

hi 

II 

S 

T ■ 
U 

Y 
W 
X ■ 

Y ■ 
Z ■ 


You are to coinuience to fix these signs on your 
memory, and for this purpose are allow'ed to 
practise them on a ‘dummy’ instrument, with 
two keys like two escaped piano keys, that have 
widened themselves, and flattened themselves, 
and blackened themselves in the process of escap- 
ing from their legitimate sphere. 

You quickly lourn that all the dot signals are 
to he struck with the left key, and all the dash 
signals with the right. Therefore, the letter E 
is 3’epresented by one stroke of the left key ; the 
letter T by one stroke of the right ; while A is 
a combination of the two. Three taps on the 
left mean B, wdiile three on the right mean O, 
and so on. Learning this alphabet is a slow 
bu.sines.s at first, and the learner generally makes 
it about ten times more kborioim tlnm is necessary 
by pressing clown tlie keys as though he were., 
playing on them with his feet, or by working 
them ill jerks as though his arms were afflicted' 
"witli spasms. 
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The alphabet is gone over again and again and 
again until facility is acquired. When I was 
learning, the dots and dashes haunted me all day 
long, and through the night they disturbed my 
sleep. Whene\"er my hands were at liberty, they 
were tapping away for very life. "Was I at the 
dinner-table waiting to be served ? my knife and 
fork became the two ‘keys.’ Was I seated in the 
arm-chair? the left arm became a ‘dot,’ the right 
one a ‘dash,’ and I gradually made the polish 
fade by the interminable messages I signalled 
on that old arm-chair. The keys of the piano 
afforded a splendid method of practice of an even- 
ing, and though a tune on two notes is liable to 
become somewhat monotonous when repeated 
for the thousandth time, yet it could be varied, 
you know, by selecting two different keys about 
every half-hour. Needless to say the family 
became highly educated in classical music, and 
wex'e supremely delighted with my performance ; 
at the same time it is but honest to add that they 
wished it were a hai’monium instead of a piano, 
as then I could have pursued my studies in 
silence, unless, indeed, I were so stupid as to 
‘signal’ on the pedals with my feet as well as 
on the keys with my fingers. 

When you have learned to tickle the keys in 
this way, you have by no means finished. You 
may then *be able to send a message fairly well, 
but unless you can receive the signals also, you 
are no good in a telegraph room. Now, receiving 
a message is an altogether difiereiit matter. You 
may have to take it from a Needle, or from a 
Bell, or from a Sounder, or from a Morse, and 
hence you have to learn foiir different methods 
of speaking, or hearing, the same language. 

The Needle instrument possesses a dial the size 
of a mantel-clock face, in the centre of which is 
suspended a piece of metal, tapering at each end, 
and technically called a ‘ needle.’ As the message 
is signalled to you by some fellow playing on the 
keys at the distant station in the way that has 
been named, the needle swings from side to side 
between two ivory pegs — perhaps they are bone— 
and you have got to transpose these swinging 
motions into an intelligibie message, it may be 
either describing a dog-fight or a wedding ; it 
may be ordering oystez's for supper or sending 
somebody to Timbuctoo. When the needle swings 
to the left, you are to understand it means a 
I dot 5’ when it swings to the right, a ‘dash’ is 
indicated ; so that your alphabet is tlien read by 
sight instead of by touch, and when a quick 
operator is working the instrument, the ‘waggles’ 
of the needle are decidedly hysterical, and,' to a 
stranger, utterly incomprehensible. 

The learner generally takes the needle instru- 
ment first ; and I have not yet forgotten — though 
then but a mere boy — the pride with which I 
succeeded in reading my first message without 
assistance, and if I did ask a man to ‘send the 
corn in his own soch^^ I detected it in time to 
save myself from getting the mck To make 
myself complete master of this instrument, I 
remember I procured a Hudson’s dry soap-box, 

. chi.selled out a circular piece near the top, and 
filled up the cavity with a cardboard disc, in 
. the centre of which I pivoted a needle made of 
tin. . I ran a sort of axle from the needle to the 
'back of the box, and on this fixed a crosspiece, 
..attaching to each end of it a hit of elastic ; and 


these in turn to two wooden keys, which I had 
persuaded — by some contrivance I now forget, 
but which at the time I thought highly inge- 
nious — to spring up and down at a touch ; and 
although their motions wei^e something akin to 
those of the celebrated Spring-heeled Jack, yet 
it served my purpose, and enabled me to ‘tele- 
graph’ to my heart’s content, at the fireside at 
home, all kinds of imaginary messages to the 
four corners of the' earth. Had I had to pay for 
them at a shilling apiece, "which was the rate at 
that time, the fortune of the Inland Ee venue 
would have been made, and the necessity of 
taxation abolished for all time. 

The Bell instrument is to be read by the car. 
Two little hammers — one on the left, and the 
other on the right — tap a small metal plate as the 
distant keys are played, and the message is con- 
veyed by not altogether unmusical sounds ; one 
stroke of the bell on the left meaning E, while 
one stroke of the bell on the right indicates T. 
The incessant tapping of these bells in a busy 
office is another thing to which the embryo tele- 
graphist has to become accustomed ; while, when 
a score of such instruments are clicking at once, 
one can easily understand that the noise resembles 
that made in a small factory. Sometimes it is so 
great that the clerk is glad to stick his head 
between the bells, so that the hammers are close 
to his left and right ear respectively, wdiile his 
writing pad is almost under his nose, and he is 
straining every nerve to keep with the terrific 
operator at the other end, for an expert tele- 
graphist can wire a message at a very high speed 
on a Bell instrument. In rough and windy 
weather, several "wires running in the same 
direction will clash together, and then, oh, the 
utter jargon, the vexatious, irritating sounds that 
these bells give forth! They are instantly put 
out of tune and temper, as may easily be ima- 
gined, "when several messages, instead of mind- 
ing their own business, and running respectably 
along their own wires, are chumming together on 
one line, and dancing a jig or singing A-uld Lang 
with crossed hands. 

The next instrument to be acquired may be 
the Sounder, and here the learner has almost to 
begin over again, foz', instead of liaving two keys 
on which to play his little tunes, he is provided 
with only one* He is told that to signal a dot 
he must touch the key very lightly, and to 
denote a dash a little more heavily. Hence, the 
same code of si£;nals is available, for a light tap 
indicates E, while a more decided one signifies T. 
Three light strokes mean S, while three heavy 
ones cry 0 I Of course, facility in the use of 
this key is only attained after a considerable 
amount of practice, but, once secured, the 
operator rattles away without a thought, and 
makes his light and heavy signals with as much 
ease as an expert phonographer does the light 
and heavy strokes of shorthand. To receive a 
message on the Sounder, the ear requlz^es to he 
trained to the same thing-— that is to say, it must 
at once detect between light and heavy sounds, 
for the rapid strokes made by the vertical motion 
of a small brass rod are the only signals he 
receives. A light sound says E ; a- heavy.., one-^ 
means T ; and when a ‘demon’ sender is at the 
other end of the line, your reporter, in trying to 
keep up with a rapid speaker, is ‘not in it/ for, 
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in telegraphy, every \vorcl has to be written ont ! 
at Ml length in longhand, and the operator | 
has to listen to his oracle amid the click and : 
clatter of a score of other vociferous jabbering ' 
machines. 

Then there is the Morse instrument, which is 
perhaps the prettiest of all, for, while you send 
your message with one key precisely in the same 
way as in the case of the Sounder, in receiving a 
message you have it actually written out for you 
in black and wh — no, not black and white, but 
black and blue (pei’haps it is black and blue 
through being struck so much). A narrow 
ribbon of bine paper unwinds itself from the 
instrument, and by an ingenious ^uit simple 
arrangement the signals from the small brass rod, 
instead of having to be read V>y sound, are made 
to mark themselves by printers’ ink on to the 
ribbon ; and the telegraphist, seated at the desk, 
holds one end of the ribbon in his left hand, and 
by practice draws it gradually along before his 
eyes, at the same time rapidly reading the dots 
and dashes, and translating them into ‘good old 
English,’ for the benefit of the individual to 
whom the familiar pink form is to be directed. 
Thus the dots and dashes of the learner’s card 
are here reproduced by the faithful Morse, and 
simply recpiire translating into longhand. 

It is easy to understand that the addition 
or omission of a single dot or dash could very 
soon alter the whole tenor of a message, and the 
clerk not only requires to read his message cor- 
rectly as from the signals, but also with intelli- 
gence, so as to avoid sense being converted into 
nonsense. Nevertheless, mistakes do occasionally 
escape detection ; yet, when a word may be so 
easily altered, it is remarkable that so few 
blunders do occuiv foiv --v means 
‘bad,’ could be easily turned into ‘dead,’ thus : 

. ^ and consequently the message, ‘ Your 

Uncle John is bad,’ being received as ‘ Your 
Uncle John is dead,’ is not at all surprising. ‘ We 
got the twins this morning ’ (- -• -•• ), would 

not have been so alarming if the telegraphist 
had signified that they had received ‘twigs’ 

. — ...). ’ppe man who ordered his 

‘cap’ { to meet him at the station ^ 

was enraged when he found his trap ~ 

— .) was not in waiting. While the other man 
who sent for his ‘pig’ (•• — • •• --•) was fortu- 
nately understood to mean his ‘ gig ^ 

When the telegraph learner has mastered the 
Morse instrument, he is surprised to find that 
a message can be sent and received on it atone 
and the same time on the same wire— that is 
to say, a teiegrani may be travelling from 
London to Brighton, and anotheiv of a totally 
different nature, from Brighton to London, on 
the self-same wire, yet with no clashing or inter- 
mingling, When this is done it is termed duplex 
working’; but qua<lruplex is still more amazing, 
for four messages can be flashing along the same 
wire at the same instant without interfering with 
each other in the least. 

Then there is the Wheatstone instrument to 
become acquainterl with. Here, again, something 
new has to be learned, for three keys confront 
the operator, and they are manipulated, not by 
pressure, but by striking them with a small 
rubber-tipped mallet or punch. The three keys 
are like typewriter keys, but wdth rather larger 


surfaces, and these are struck merely to prepare 
the message for transmission The left key 
signifies a dot, and the right one a dash, but the 
middle kej^ must be invariably struck after each 
letter, just as a; typist strikes the space bar after 
each worth A wdiite paper ribbon passes through 
this instrument behind tlie keys, and as they 
are manipulated, they perforate small holes in 
tlie ribbon, until, when the message is finished, 
the white, spotless paper is found to be crowded 
with hundreds of thousands of tiny holes. But 
the message lias not yet left the office. To send 
it to its destination the white ribbon thus pre- 
pm’ed must be placed in an instrument called a 
Wheatstone Tmusmitter. Here it rushes between 
two small brass rollers at a speed ndiicii can be 
regulated from fifty to four hundred words per 
minute (where are ye, brave stenographers ?), and, 
strange to say, at tlie distant station a paper 
ribbon comes out of their instrument at an 
equally high rate of .speed, but with all the 
signals converted into the familiar dots and 
dashes again, as in the Morse imstrument just 
named. The Wheatstone instruments, which 
are capable of working at such a high speed, are 
generally used for press messages, long speeches 
of several columns in length being llashed all 
over the country, in many cases to half-a-dozen 
widely .separated towns at once, at a lute very 
much faster than that at which they w*ere uttered ; 
.so that it is possible, by the reporter sending the 
transcript of his notes of the fii'st part of a speech 
immediately to the telegraph office, to have it 
pouring into the editor’s room at a newspaper 
office hundreds of miles away before the speaker 
has finished his address, and the first portion of 
his speech may be actually set up in type before 
he lias concluded his remarks. The speech, per- 
forated on the ribbon in the way named, may 
be rapidly despatched to lialf-a-dozeii towns by 
means of one Wheatstone instrument ; and then 
the same ribbon, without further preparation, 
may be placed in another Wheafetoiie, connected 
with a different group of towns, and signalled to 
them with equal facility. Thus the Queen’.s 
Speech or any other item of public importance 
is flashed to all |>arts of the kingdom within a 
few mimites of being made known. 


THE SQUIRE’S DILEMMA. 

m FIVE CHAPTERS.-— CHAP. I. 

Me Langlaijd, of Langland Manor, xvas not so 
young as he had been. To many, that may 
sound a ridiculous truism; but to others, who 
know that in sentiment and hope, in all that 
gives value to youth, a man is often younger at 
flve-and-forty than he 'was at flve-and-twenty, 
it will not appear absurd. At a certain springs 
time Mr Langland was at least thirty years older 
than he had been ten years before. One morning 
in particular, as he tramped steadily along the 
narrow footpath over the swelling expanse of 
amble that crowned his estate, he looked as if he 
were about done w'ith life altogether,-, as if he 
expected nothing more in this world, and were 
extremely uncertain whether there were another*. 
When he had surmounted the ri.se^ of the ground, 
he stopped and looked about him, tapped his 
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gaiter with his stick, as ia the sharp impatience 
of pain, bit Iiis lip hard— there seemed a sob 
swelling in his throat— threw out nods around 
him, as if he were counting the points of the 
compass, and iinally let his head sink, as in the 
utter perplexity of despair. 

All that was observed by a man on the other 
side of the hedge close by, who stroked a very 
thin Roman nose w'itii a wdiite and lean fore- 
finger, and raised and dropped his gray bushy 
eyebrows, as if he would say: ‘Ah, that's 
how he feels al^out it ! Well, now, let me see.’ 
With the impressive ‘ Hem ! ’ of an unctuous 
preaclier, he pushed aside the straggling, over- 
grown tops of the hedge and sidled through a 
gap. The Squire turned quickly, and a new 
shade passed upon his afflicted face, as of sus- 
picion and dislike, when he saw the man. 

‘ Mr Purvey,’ he murmured, not at all by w^ay 
of greeting, but in a tone of assent to a disagree- 
able fact. Then, as if recollecting his manners, 
he added : ‘ Good-morning.’ 

‘ Good-morning, Mr Langland,’ said Mr Purvey. 
*A sweet morning — ^is it not? “He maketh His 
sun to shine on the evil and on the good.” ’ 

‘ Yes,’ growled the Squire in assent. He looked 
sideways,' as if he suspected there was a personal 
reference in the quotation, and let his look linger 
a moment up and down the half-clerical garb 
of Mr Purvey— his black coat and his white shirt 
front and neckcloth. ‘“And,”’ continued the 
Squire, ‘“sendeth His rain upon the just and 
upon the unjust.”’ 

‘Quite so,'’ said Mr Purvey, smiling approval. 
‘This now’ — and he turned round and indicated 
wdth his stick the neglected, rain-swept furro'vvs, 
among which couch-grass and w’eeds and thistles 
ran riot — ‘and that’ — pointing down at a rich 
bottom dotted wdth sheep and lambs — ‘ are illus- 
trations of the way His blessings and His chas- 
tisements are received by the two kinds of people. 
This land turns sour and unproductive and'wild 
wdth such weather as it does not like ; that green 
bottom is grateful for all weathers, and turns all 
to advantage and profit.’ 

‘You’re too fine and — and figurative for me,’ 
said the Squire with a touch of bitterness in Ins 
tone. ‘All I know* is that that bottom and this 
upland arable, both o’ them, like best wdiat ’s best 
for them— a mixture of rain and shine. The 
bottom, of course, thrives best with more wet 
than shine ; and this arable with more shine 
than wet. This field, sir, that used to be tlie 
inest sight tlie parish could show, with its 
straight furrows of rich, sweet loam spread out 
to sun and show’^er, lias been having for years 
more wet than human day can endure, and so 
it is as you see it — ^lying— er — fallow, sir/ 

?So like the worldly man!’ said Mr Purvey, 
extending his hand and speaking with a roll of 
rhetorical complacency. 

, * Eh ? ’ said the Squire with a sudden turn. 

mean this fallow field’— -witli an emphasis 
■ oti ‘fallow.^ — The Squire looked ruefully round 
on the land, which now needed all an auctioneer’s 
imagination to pass it ufF as ‘ arable.’— ‘ That 
bottom,’ continued Mr Purvey, ‘ takes the reverses 
' that ■ have made this field so fallow and turns 
• them^tiD the richest uses.’ 

' ■ ‘ You are talking nonsense, Mr Purvey. Excuse 
.me,;; But,. that bottom likes all the wet we’ve 


been having as little as this field, though it 
does not show it so much on the outside. That 
bottom is as sodden as a sponge; it’s sour and 
ratten, and those sheep on it have, every one of 
them, got foot-rot.’ 

‘ Ah, well,’ said Mr Purvey ; ‘ I didn’t know 
that.’ 

‘Of course you didn’t. How should you V 

The Squire looked conscious of having the 
best of what argument there had been. 

Mr Purvey considered him, and suddenly 
facing him, said ; ‘Well, I hope — indeed, 1 think 
— this fine day’ — looking up and around — ‘is 
promise of a better season for us. Let us have 
faith, at aiiyrate. And if you will kindly look 
in upon me this afternoon, I daresay we shall be 
able to arrange this business of ours to the satis- 
faction of both of us.’ 

Mr Purvey held out his hand. The Squire 
took it and looked at him in brightening sur- 
prise : he felt as if suddenly ushered from the 
gloom and closeness of a small room into the 
open fresh air. 

‘About three,’ said Mr Purvey, ‘Will that 

dor 

‘Yery well,’ said the Squire, becoming very 
red, and giving Mr Purvey’s hand a grip which 
made his eyelids tremble. ‘I’m obliged to you, 
Mr Purvey.’ 

‘Not at all/ said Mr Purvey ; ‘by no means.’ 

So they parted. Mr Purvey turned off along 
the cart-track to the left, while the Squire con- 
tinued on the path he had been pursuing before 
his conversation with Purvey. The Squire swiuig 
along at a sharp pace for a few yards, and 
then lie suddenly drew up, and looked after the 
black, spare figure with its hands crossed behind, 
as if to keep them from doing harm. Gould it 
be that Purvey meant mischief? The benevo- 
lenfc intention he seemed to have towards the 
Squire’s distress was not at all in keeping with 
what the Squire and the Squire’s neighbours had 
judged to be his character. 

Let me explain. 

Purvey — whose name is celebrated to all the 
world by ‘ Purvey’s Patent Food for Infants and 
Invalids’ — was a man of sixty or so, wlio liad 
dwelt, at intervals, on the confines of the Lang- 
land property for three years. lie had bought 
a pleasant little freehold farm of one hundred 
acres, which the auctioneers had advertised in the 
London papers as ‘a charming residential estate 
he had pulled down the old farmhouse, and built 
himself, on the top of the hill, where it could 
not be hid, a gaunt abomination of a villa in 
concrete, which everybody either laughed or 
shuddered at. That first unfavourable impres- 
sion of himself he deepened by opposing the very 
High, but the very popular, vicar of the parish, 
and intensified by holding ‘Revival Services ’.in a 
galvanised iron Mission Boom , which he had 
reared on his own property. His black coat, his 
glib tongue, and his familiar address, and most 
of all his reputation for vast wealth, , drew, 
aside even the elect of the rustics. Yet, notwith- 
standing these differences, Purve^^ had been early 
received as a casual visitor at Langland Manor. 
His little property ‘marched’ with Mr, Lang- 
land’s, and he would walk over to- the- 'Manor' 
House to discuss with the easy , Squire questions 
of common fences and ditches, saying : ■ * Don’t 
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this business— to the satisfaction of both of 


you trouble about the cost. YoiEve enough to 
do, I know, in these bad times, without putting 
up new fences. Exit new fences, you see, are 
a hobby with me, and 1 may as well spend a few 
pounds' on them as on anything else.’ Moreover, 
Mrs Langland, a gentle, religious soul, came to 
like a talk with Mr Purvey: his evangelical 
conversation did her good, she said ; and her 
husband was not the man to say her Liay’ in 
anything. Then the good lady fell ill, and 
during her illness Mr Purvey sent her supplies 
of his Patent Food. It was not a great matter, 
but the Squire took it as kindly meant ; it won 
his heart more than a greater service would have 
done. But soon the greater service came also, 
such a service as must either bind one man 
closely to another, or totally dissever them. 

Mrs Langland died ; and on her death the 
Squire— for reasons we need not trouble about 
here — found himself in greater difficulties than 
even bad seasons and vacant farms could be 
responsible for. Somehow, Mr Purvey got wind 
of these difficulties, and offered to buy the 
Fairfield Farm— that on which we have just 
seen the pair — which ran with his own little 
estate, and which probably was desirable in his 
eyes for other reasons. Then the Squire had to 
explain that he could not sell the Fairfield Farm, 
because, in law, it was not his; it had belonged 
to his wife, and the right to it was transmitted 
to lii.s eldest daughter, Kitty. Upon that Mr 
Purvey offered to lend the Squire, with his 
daughter’s cousent, six thousand pounds on a 
mortgage of the farm,- and the Squire had 
eagerly accepted the offer. 

The mortgage had been eflee ted two years 
before the date I am writing of, but the Squire 
had no prospect of redeeming it ; no, nor even 
of paying the intex’est, in connection with which 
was a circumstance that made him angry, when 
he thought of it. At the end of the first year, 
Purvey had said, when the of interest was 
almost duo : ‘ About that mortgage, Sir Langland 
—you ’ve had scarcely time to turn j'ouiul yet : 
suppose we let both mortgage and interest slide 
until next year.’ And the Squire had foolishly 
let the matter slide, and now there was a sum of 
about £480 due for interest alone ! He was de- 
jected, desperate, and suspicious — suspicious that 
Mr Purvey bad led him into a trap. And lie 
was the more angrily inclined to suspicion, that 
during the past year Purvey had taken several 
opportunities of letting him know he had a very 
promising son of a marriageable age. What 1 
a family "alliance with H-^urvey’s Patent Food for 
Infants and Invalids?’ The vulgar, money- 
grubbing, hypocritical son of a vulgar, money- 
grubbings hypocritical father marry his Kitty? 
ft may be called d priori prejudice, but the 
Squire sincerely believed that the son must 
deserve these epithets as much as he believed the 
father deserved them ; and he resolved that his 
Kitty’s feelings should not be outraged Ijy such 
an alliance, though the heavens should fall. And 
the Squire’s heaven seemed very likely to fall ; 
for he had no prospect of paying either mortgage 
or its accumulated interest, and Purvey, if 
offended, might foreclose. 

*How, what does he mean?’ thought the Squire, 
as he looked after Purvey, * “ If you will kindly 
look in this aftemoon^ — 1 daresay we can arrange 


us?”’ 

‘ To the satisfaction of both of us ; ’ these were 
certainly Purvey’s words ; and Mr Langland as lie 
trudged home kepi repeating them to himself — 
drawing them out, as it were, like an ear-trumpet, 
and hearing Piirvey’s voice ihrongli them ; or 
like a spy-glass, and seeing Purvey ’s black back 
and cimsed luiiidB through tiiem. . 

It began to rain before he reached home ; but 
yet he went to the Home Farm and tramjied about 
the out-buildings, absently looking at and feeling 
cows and pigs, wdiile lie dreamed of what he 
might do if Mdie agricultiiml depression’ would 
only lift, if the heavens would only bo propitious, 
and cease their persecution of liim and his with 
rain and murrain. And if — oh, if ! — he had only 
a little more capital, what oats ami barley would 
be not raise on that fine upland, what pork 
would he not breed from his favourite cross of 
Prince Albert and Berkshire ! He felt at the 
moment as if he could submit to any terms from 
Purvey to be freed from that chain and clog of 
pecuniary trouble w’hich he had so long dragged 
about with him. But when lie went indoors and 
bethought him liotv cheerful and patient his girls 
had been under the abridgment of their small 
luxuries— and under even the reduction of the 
household— when he saw his bright, heautU'ul 
eldest daughter, Kitty, standing in the pantry 
shelling peas, 'with her sleeves turned up from 
her white arms, and with a hig white apron 
before her— he swore a big oath, which relieved 
him considerably, that never— come what would 
—would he permit his girl to be saddened 
and degraded by an UBbecoraiug alliance ! 

At three o’clock, Langhuid axid Purvey sat facing 
each other in wdi at was culled the library of the 
concrete villa. Purvey moved a paper or two 
about, took up an old quill, and begun to mend 
and dress it, and said : tWell, Mr Langland’ — he 
had not arrived at tlxe familiarity of dropping 
the ^mister’ — ‘xvhat about this mortgage? I 
need not remind you that you have already had 
the legal notice, and tiiat 1 cun demand repay- 
ment this day week.’ 

^I know you can,’ said the Squire, with his ' 
hand firmly closed on the head of his stick. 

AY ell, now, what about it? Am I right, for 
instance, in guessing — merely, a suspicion, a 
guess, you know— that you are not prepared, 
that you do not expect to be prepared, to x^edeem ^ 
it next tveek ?’ 

‘You are right, Mr Purvey,’ said the Squire. 

‘I am not prepared yet, nor do I expect to be 
prepared in a week, to redeem.’ 

‘When do yon expect to be prepared, Mr 
Langland?’ asked Purvey with a sidelong 
look. 

‘’Poll my soul, Mr Purvey, I don’t know P 
exclaimed the Squire. ‘ I don’t e\'eB see any way 
of paying you the two years’ interest. . I cim 
manage one'with a pinch, but the two P — — He 
shook" liis head. — ‘ 1 thought, Mr Purvey, that we , 
might conic to some — some arrangemeBt.’ 

‘ Well,’ said Mr Purvey, laying . down the 
mended quill and taking up another, ‘the fact 
is, Mr Langland, that I ought not to leave the : 
money out any longer. I ean^ ' 

business ; and to be strictly business-like— fus one 
must be in these days — I ought to put it into the , j 
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business, where it will make its tifteeii per cent, 
instead of four.’ 

The Sf[iiire’s heart sank. He saw hope slipping 
far out of his reach ; he imagined Purvey already 
in possession of Fairfield Farm — of Kitty’s inher> 
itauee !— and he was conscious of a difficulty of 
utterance. 

‘ Is that an alternative you present to me, Mr 
Purvey?’ at last he said— ‘to pay fifteen per 
cent.? Kine hundred pounds of interest every 
year? I couldn’t do it ! It is completely beyond 
my power !’ 

‘I have not asked that you should, Mr Laiig- 
land/ said Mr Purvey, with a fiercely genial 
smile. ‘I have only kiggested that the money 
coicld be so applied both to the benefit of the 
business and of myself : a good business man 
would so apply it ; but I am not a good business 
man : I have other interests besides business ; 
and I do not propose to withdraw it from you 
and apply it to the business. That is not my 
alternative. But I have an alternative.’ Mr 
Purvey in mending the pen in his hand split it 
right up and rendered it useless. He threw it 
away, and clasping his hands on the table, leaned 
forward, and looked at the Squire. ‘ I have an 
alternative/ he repeated. 

‘May I beg to know/ said the Squire, in an 
agitation which be could ill conceal, ‘what it 
is?’ 

‘ I have a son, Mr Langlaiul,’ said Mr Purvey ; 
‘be is a worthy young man, sir— an excellent 
young man, tliough I doubt whether bis feet 
are yet set in the way of the Kingdom. Yon 
have a daughter, Mr Langlaiid — a dear girl, a 
sweet girl, a girl with a gentle and gracious 
disposition, though it may be she also is still 
xinregenerate.’ 

(‘Gonfouiid bis impudence I’ thought the Squire.) 
‘ Will it not be wise, Mr Purvey/ he said aloud, 
‘to let these questions of religion alone? We 
may not agree upon them.’ 

Mr Purvey smiled, and opened his hands witli 
a gentle deprecatory wave. 

‘Your daughter and my son, Mr Langland, 
might find grace together. My son, with the 
fortune ho will inlierit, might reasonably liope 
to make a better match — from a worhlly point 
of view, I mean/ he added hurriedly ; for an 
ominous frown and an involuntary Hush had 
appeared on the Squire’s face. ‘ But I bad rather, 
Mr Langland, be married your daughter, Miss 
Kitty, without a penny, than another girl with 
fifty thousand pounds. If you can see your way 
to that, Mr Langland, then the mortgage may 
vim till Doomsday — whenever that may be—at 
one and a half per cent’ And he smiled pleas- 
antly and cracked his fingers, as if he bad made 
. a joke of a very agreeable kind. 

‘You flatter me- — and my daughter,’ said the 
Squire, pulling his beard roughly, to subdue or 
disguise tlie look of indignation and ferocity 
. which he was sure must be upon his face. ‘ Bnt,’ 
he continued, ‘you forget, Mr Purvey, that 
neither I nor my daughter has ever seen your 
sond 

. ‘You will soon, however, have an opportunity 
of seeing him. He has been abroad for several 

years. He is a Well, yes/ said Purvey 

m;ysterioiisly, when apparently he was on the 
point , of declaring the occupation or profession 


of his son, ‘ he is us clever a fellow as you ’ll meet 
with in a day’s journey, Mr Langland. I have 
written for him to get leave of absence and to 
come home, and I expect to have him here in 
three months or so. Then you shall see him, 
Mr Langland.’ 

‘ You will understand, then,’ said the Squire, 
quick to perceive that he might escape from his 
position with temper and dignity, ‘that I can 
say nothing about the matter you have proposed 
to me until we have made the acquaintance of 
your sou. You would not have me engage my 
daughter to — er — a man she has never seen ?’ 

‘Certainly not, Mr Langland — certainly not. 
They shall meet, and they are sure to like each 
other,’ said he, stroking his thin Eoman nose in 
the best of spirits. 

A few minutes later the Squire was outside 
the concrete villa, angry and fuming. To subdue 
his discomposure, he thought he would take a 
roundabout way home over the breezy upland. 
To that end he turned across Mr Purvey’s fields 
to reach the Fairfield Farm. He was but a few 
yards from the margin of the Purvey property 
when he came upon a square enclosure of high, 
close-set boards. He was wondering what that 
could be, when a man came out of a door in the 
enclosure, and through the open door lie saw 
that there xvas a little wooden shanty within. 

‘ What’s this for?’ he asked of the man, who 
was an utter stranger, and who looked grimy an<I 
oily, as if lie had been attending to machinery, 
‘i haven’t noticed this building before.’ 

‘Boring, sir/ answered the man,; somewhat 
curtly and sulkily. 

‘ Boring, eli ? Boring for water, I suppose V 

‘Yes, sir — boring,’ repeated the man, and passed 
on. . , . 

The Squire gave a passing glance of surprise 
to the fact that he had heard nothing of such an 
operation being in progress, and then he cast 
all his thouglit and attention on his own affairs. 


SOME NOTES ON BONNETS. 

Male headgear has often been taken as a theme, 
and numberless dissertations have been written 
upon the beauties, advantages, and shortcomings 
of the ‘stove-pipe’ and the ‘billycock hut very 
few appear to have given much attention to 
the philosophy of Bonnets, or studied the growth 
and gradual development of those combinations of 
birds, ribbons, flowers, and feathers which now 
grace the heads of our fair ones. The male 
hat has been rendered famous by Lamb and 
Leigh Hunt, %vhiie Carlyle’s caustic criticism 
upon dress generally will always remain unique in 
English literature, ‘Clothes,’ he says, ‘gave us 
individuality, distinction, social ^.polity ; clothes 
have made men of us ; they are threatening, to 
make clotlies-screeiis of us.’ Indeed, in " the 
present day it would seem as if the prophecy 
of Herr Teufelsdrockh bids fair to be fulfilled* 
‘ One migliF' as well be out of the world as out 
of the fashion,’ to quote an old atlage j and it is 
interesting to glance back and observe the multi- 
farious twists and turns, alterations and acldi-.. 
tions, which have marked the history of bonnets. 

‘The fasliion wears out more apparel than the 
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man/ says Shakespeare, and we have not far to 
seek to ascertain the abundance of this truth. 
But in this paper it is not our purpose to deal 
with the vagaries of the liead-coveringvS of man, 
for wherever fashion is concerned he is but an 
insignificant cipher, and the sober ‘silk hat’ to 
which he so tenaciously clings is of slight con- 
sequence in comparison with the fearful and 
wonderful arrangement of nodding plumes and 
bobbing ilowers which adorns the female liead 
in this nineteenth century. 

The earliest headgear of the ladies of Britain 
was a felt or woollen cap called hM (hence our 
modern word hat), worn by the higher class of 
Anglo-Saxons ; but this was quickly superseded 
by a hood or veil, which, falling down before, 
was wrapped round the neck and breast in a 
very inartistic imuiuer. But not only do we 
owe the introduction of head-coverings to the 
Saxons, but in that period the ladies ail used on 
their cheeks a red cosmetic, so that the calling 
in of art, in the shape of carmine and powder, 
to assist Nature is not the outcome of refinement, 
but the preservation of an ancient custom. 

During the Danish and Norman periods, the 
head-dress altered but little in style, and it was 
not until the thirteenth century that the veils 
were of gold tissue or superbly embroidered silk, 
and over them were worn diadems, circlets, and 
garlands ; whilst the wimple covered the head 
and shoulders, and was fastened under the chin, 
giving a decidedly ugly appearance. It Avas in 
this century, too, corsets were first introduced and 
Avorn over the dress. 

Ill the reign of Edward III. hats first became 
general, and were constructed to iT 3 semble a 
coronet ; but with the accession of llichard II. 
these were discarded; party-coloured hoods came 
into vogue, and Chaucer in his Cantirrhunj Talcs 
describes the carpenter’s wife as wearing a silk 
girdle, head fillet, and brooch. When the snmp- 
ktary laws were revived bj'^ Henry V,, ladies 
adopted the expedient of covering iiieir head- 
dress with a kerchief or veil, and this continued 
throughout the whole of the fifteenth century. 
Besides the heart-sliaped head-dress and tlie 
Turkish turban, ladies now wore upon their heads 
the ugly steeple, consisting of a roil of linen 
covered with line lawn, Avhich hung to the gnniiul 
i or was tucked under the arm. To such an extent 
I was this fashion carried, tlnit it is related of Isa- 
I bella of Bavaria, queen of Charles YI., that she 
had the doors of the palace of Vincennes altered 
so as to admit herself and tlie ladies of the court 
in full I'egalia. Caps with large wings or lappets 
on each side, similar to those now ivorn by the 
Normandy peasants, Avere also much affected at 
this period, and were called honets^ hence our AA^ord 
.^'bomiet^ ■■■ 

\ The XAovelty of the later part of the fifteenth 
; century appears* fro 111 the old chronicles to have 
i been a curious head-dress of embroidered gold-net 

f rejecting from the back of the head, and a stiffened 
erchief over it spreading out like Avings, a fasliion 
which was quickly folloAved by close caps and 
cauls, from under which the hair hung doAvn to 
the waist, .Elaboration seems to have commenced 
with the reign of Henry VIII., for head-dresses 
AVere now made of velvet, haA-ing long ear- pieces 
, reaching down to the shoulders, and studded Avith 
, pearls, jewels, and gold. Three-cornered caps of 


miniver were also Avorn, as well as closely fitting 
caps reaching to the ears, knoAvn as the ‘Mary- 
Queen-of-Seots’ cap. The forms of the .Elixa- 
bethaii head-dress, Ave learn from Ilulinslied, Avere 
very numerous, consisting of French hoods, hats, 
caps, kerchiefs, cauls of luit, Avire, and lattice caps, 
as well as the ermine bonnet, tbu latter of AAdiieh 
Avas ‘ forbidden to all but geiitlcAVonien born, 
j having arms.’ 

I The French cap remained in fashion until the 
time of William HI,, tlien Avith the rage for hilse 
hair came the periAvig ; and the cap gave x^lace to 
tlie high- crowned liut AAuth ostrich nr peacock 
f{?athers, and a sprig of yew for mourning. As the 
Avig became the mode in the Georgian era, so did 
the shapes and styles of caps and hats change 
almost as rapidly as at the present day. Caps 
Avere at first small frilled or pulled ; then came 
tlie llanelagh mob-cap, cojiiied from the liead- 
kerchiefs of market-AVomen ; the Jlary-Queen-of- 
Scots cap of black gauze edged with French 
beads ; the fiy-cap, like a butterfly, edged Avith 
garnets, topazes, or brilliants ; and Goldsmith’s 
‘Cousin Hannah’s’ cap, a feAV hits of cambric and 
flowers of painted paper stuck on one side of the 
head. Next calashes, like tlie liead of a cabriolet, 

I were ajijiended to the head-dress. Following this 
' came a Hat straw or silk hat of small size, triiiniied 
I with ribbons, and Avorn iq^oii the croAVii of the 
head ; and afterwards a large round gypsy atraAv 
hat fastened by ribbons under the chin. 

The bonnet—a century before, made of silk, 
velvet, or cloth — Avas in the time of the Georges 
changed to straw, for, about 1 72d, Gay mentions 
‘a new straw bonnet lined Avith green.’ The 
I formalities of the eigliteentli century receivial a 
terrible blow by the French Bcvolutioii, and in 
the ten years xireceding 1800, a complete change 
was effected in feminine head-dres.s. Pei’i\vig.s 
comnienced to die out ; but straw bonnets, much 
modified, and broad-brimmed hats, trimmed 
Avifch long ostrich feathers, were the mode tlirough- 
out the previous half of the present century. 
'Idien came the rage for quickly changing fashion : 
hats and bonnets altered yearly ; and in the last 
four decades Ave have had ladies Avearing head- 
gear of all conceivable shapes and sizes. There 
Avas the straAV hat like an inverted saucer, and 
the tiny fiat bonnet perched upon the high 
chignon after the fashion of Katharine’s cap in 
the play : 

Moulded on a porringer. 

'W'byffti.s a cockle, or a Avalnut hIjoII, 

A knack, a ioy^ a trick, a baby’s cap, 

A custard coifin, a bauble. 

They have been multiform. There was the 
basket hat, the turban, the fiower bonnet, the 
becoming ‘Princess/ the saucy ‘Gainsborough,’ 
the ‘poke’ bonnet AAUth its hideous pea-green, 
strings, and hundreds, nay thousands, of others, 
that "have been in A^ogue for a brief space, but 
liave noAA^ ‘had their day/ and been relegated to 
that oblivion, the capacious sack of the dealer in 
ladies’ AA’’ardrobe.s, > . . ■ 

Bince the commencement of the fifteenth een- 
I tury, the fantasies of head-dress have been bor- 
I rowed from Paris, and the limit mondeoi that city 
I has guided the English taste exclusively, until 
t at the present moment everything that is fashion- 
I able is French, 

j Fashion, hoAA’'ever, is much more fickle nowa- 
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days than it was in the earlier half of the century ; 
for whereas at that time a bonnet would be in 
fashion for a decade or so, and daughters fre- 
quently wore their mother’s wedding di’esses, in 
these later years the Rue de la Paix asserts its 
Influence to cause an alteration of shapes several 
times each season. Both from the Parisian 
milliner’s point of view and that of the leaders of 
Society, these kaleidoscopic changes are highly 
necessary for the reservation of style to the aristo- 
cracy, In these levelling days, as soon as a new 
‘model’ of a hat or bonnet is introduced, the 
milliners of the unfashionable at once proceed to 
copy it, witlx the result that within a month or 
so of its appearance in Regent Street shop win- 
dows, it is worn by the denizens of the Mile 
Bud Road when upon their Sunday excursions. 

Heavily as these continual changes of fashion 
may draw upon the purse of the humble and long- 
suftering husband, nevertheless they are necessary 
so long as it is the mission of woman to outvie her 
neighbour in the matter of dress. Materials in 
the last century were so expensive as to preclude 
the poor from imitating the ricli ; but all this has 
chaxiged in this age of cheapness. Whether the 
present styles are more becoming than the Gains- 
borough of our grandmothers or the coal-scuttle 
of Madame Sarah Gamp, it is not our intention 
to dispute, it being merely a matter of taste ; 
although we cannot refrain from asserting that 
many of the hats and bonnets of to-day have been 
brought to artistic perfection. Their lofty con- 
struction may perhaps have annoyed us wlien 
vainly endeavouring to obtain a glimpse of the 
performers at matinees, concerts, and other such 
gatherings ; but fashion delights in extremes, and 
it is therefore satisfactory to note that they are 
now worn quite as low as a year ago they were 
high. 

The bonnet is as dear to the feminine heart as 
the pipe to the man, with the exception that the 
former is most attractive when new, whilst the , 
latter is rendered more appreciable by age ; and 
this being so, we should neither sneer at what 
some are pleased to term the fickleness of the fair 
sex, nor begrudge them their little foibles, expen- 
sive though they may be. 


SOME HOSPITAL STORIES. 

■ ■.By.Gr..B.’ BUEGIN.' . ■ 

‘YotJ don’t know Miss X V 

, ' ^Hever heard of her.’ 

, ^ ‘Oh, well, I’m sorry for you. But if you are 
, interested in hospital life in a big city and the 
things which happen to nurses, you couldn’t do 
better than call on Miss X-^ — . I ’ll ■ give you a 
letter of introduction to her. She has devoted 
most of her life to philanthropic objects, especi- 
ally in connection with the London poor. Miss 

X- will give you more information in five 

minxites than the average nurse could provide 
you with in a week. Better go and see her.’ 

, I took ray friend^s atlvice,' and a letter of 

introduction, and called upon Miss X at 

- eleven one chilly Hovember morniug. Miss 
having comforted a poor woman who 
. eompkined of suffering from ‘nervous nobility,’ 
sent her away, and seeing that I was cold, pro- 
ceeded to make me some delicious coffee over a 


little spirit lamp in one corner of her pleasant 
morning-room. The room itself was gay with 
many-hued chrysanthemums, with pretty bits of 
old china, and quaint Japanese hangings. Be- 
hind the curtains were lint bandages, stores of 
necessaries, &c. ; but I only became aware of 
these when something was wanted in a hurry and 
the curtains %vere withdrawn. When Miss X— — 
had disposed of another visitor whose complaint 
was ‘ Rather ’s been took bad agin,’ she sat down 
in a comfortable arm-chair, and proceeded to tell 
me stories just as they came into her head or 
were prompted by my desultory questionings. 

Yes (she said) ; many girls come to hospitals as 
nurses after having had some momentary tiff 
with the objects of their affections. One pretty 
girl brought matters to a crisis in this way. Her^ 
lover had been hanging fire for a long time. 
Suddenly, slie conceived it to be her duty to give 
up balls and costly dresses and to become a nurse. 
She went away without a farewell to her lover, 
who became frantic when he learned that he 
had probably lost her for ever. At last he was 
allowed to see her — in her nurse’s costume. Her 
eyes wore a look of chastened resignation ; her 
pretty print dress fitted without a wrinkle ; her 
cuffs and collar were of the snowiest : he thought 
her an angel of goodness. She stayed a fortnight, 
and asked us all to the wedding, which took piace 
at St George’s, Hanover Square. 

After she went, we had a very highly-strung, 
nervously exalted girl, who wanted three months’ 
hospital training before becoming a missionary’s 
wife ami going out to do zenana work in India. 
But she didn’t have iimcli time to learn nursing. 
Her relations continually came to weep over her 
and exhibit her to friends, who, in their turn, 
insisted on the poor girl showing them all the 
‘interesting cases.’ The friends and relatives 
would keep asking heads of wards if such saints 
often came there, and wanted to know why she 
wasn’t put in a glass case or wrapped up in 
cotton wool. I warned the poor girl that she 
was not fit to go to India ,* but she went, aixd 
died three months after of climate and nervous 
excitement. 

Til e next probationer xvas ‘Our Lady of the 
Joiujuils.’ Her peculiarity was that slie wore 
jonquils at all seasons, and was so distractingly 
pretty that most of the patients fell in love with 
her. When it came to her pinning part of a 
bunch of jonquils on a good-looking young 
fellow’s dressing-gown, and putting the others in 
her hair, it was thought better that she should 
return to ‘ her people,’ 

‘ Cinderella,’ her successor, was an exceedingly 
handsome, olive-skinned girl with picturesque 
tendencies. She could not endure cold, and every 
morning sat with her feet in the hot ashes of the 
fireplace when she first came on duty. In a 
cotton frock, she looked draggled and pinched 
with cold axid was not at all effective ; but, later 
in the day, she had a habit of twisting an Oriental 
handkerchief in her dark hair and looking like an 
Eastern queen. A grateful East End patient once 
presented her with a new half-crown for looking 
‘so like King Solomink’s queen of Shebaj mm* 
She fastened the half-crown to her chain and wore 
it as long as she stayed with us* " ^ 

Of course, nurses are forbidden to take money 
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SOME HOSPITAL STORIES. 




from tlie patients. Though twopence is a Large 
sum to poor East End patients, a child once gave 
me sixpeirce. ‘Mother says you’ve saved my 
life, and you must have it. She turns a mangle, 
and when slie W turned that sixpence she said : 
‘^^Thank the Lord for this; now we call get her 
something good,’^ ^ Another grateful patient once 
brought me an art peacock — green on a yellow 
ground — to put ou iny chair. I endured that 
antimacassar until one of the patients said it 
gave him homicidal mania, and the ward surgeon i 
had it taken away in order to prevent a cata- 
strophe. I 

I have frequently numbered policemen among ' 
my patients, and like them very niiicli ; they are 
so amenable to discipline wlien in hospital. One 
burly fellow was knocked down by a wagon and 
lost both his legs. He took a most plulosophicul 
view of the situation, ‘No more rain dripping 
dowm my legs on winter nights, nurse. The 
Government's got to provide for me now.’ It 
was necessary that he should be kept very quiet ; 
but so many of bis Mends in the ‘Force"’ would 
drop in at all hours to see bow he was getting 
on, that we had to forbid their coming at all. 
After a few days, their anxiety to see him over- 
came their obedience to orders, and they con- 
quered tlie difliciilty by getting passes and coming 
in plain clothes. But there was no disguising 
their ponderous walk. 

After my policeman recovered and was fitted 
with what he called ‘a be-j^ew-ti-fiil pair of 
wooden stumps,’ I nursed an amorous platelayer 
through ail attack of inflammation of the lungs. 
When he recovered, he proposed to me, and 
couldn’t imderstaiid ‘wot you wants to go 
aworkin’ like that ’ere for, when you might marry 
a decent chap with two quid a week.’ He was 
greatly dejected at being refused, and hung 
round the hospital for weeks after his discharge, 
blowing kisses up at the matrmi’s window (he 
mistook it for mine) with maudlin tenderness. 

Tlie platelayer was succeeded by an Irishman. 

I never knew Irishmen lose their power of 
‘blarney.’ When fairly convale.sccnt, this one 
was allowed to get up for two hours a day every 
afternoon. The fir.st day, he enjoyed it very 
much. On the next day I found Denis strolling 
about the ward in the earl}^ morning and making 
himself generally useful, but watching me from 
the corner of his eye all the time. ‘ Denis, Denis, 
this won’t do.’ ‘ Ah, sliure, miss, I had to get up 
to look at youP — ‘.But you’re to be up for two 
hours in the afternoon.’ ‘ Shure, inias, it’s always 
afternoon till I see your swate face foreninst the 
door!’ And then I hadn’t the heart to make 
.him go to bed again. But he wasn’t really so 
trying as an idiot boy, who was so fond of me 
that he ate niy photograph. 

Then I had a sailor, who called himself Jack 
Johnson; but I don’t think that was his real 
name. He had broken his leg tlirough an awk- 
ward fall over a coil of rope on a slippery deck. 
Johnson was a very nice patient — clean, and obe- 
dient to rules, and alway.s good for a merry tale. 
But when the . gas was lowered at night, he often 
talked in more serious fashion. ‘I belongs to a 
respectable north-country family of decent God- 
fearing folks, witlj more fear tlian love about ’em 
' altogether,’ he told me in a moment of confidence. 
'J1 couldn’t stand the everlasting prayer-meetings 


and the miserable Sundays, and used to shirk all 
I could. But it didn’t do. They preached at 
me, morning, noon, and night, and promised me 
eternal punishment in any case. So, thinks I 
to myself, if I ’m to be eternally in di.sgrace here, 
and eternally punished liereafter, I’ll try and 
deserve it all’ 

I was interested in spite of myself— the lad’s 
reckles.s, bitter talk ^vas .so at variance with his 
honest blue eyes and sunshiny smile— and listened 
to the account of his running away to sea. He 
did not know whether any attempt had been 
mad{3 to track him, and had never heard one 
word from home for over six years. 

When discharged from the hospital, he insisted 
on leaving me some curious shells, strung into 
a necklace ; and when I objected, he coolly re- 
marked : ‘You’d better have ’em. Yoirve been 
wonderful patient with me ; and I reckon you 
a good woman, Thei’e ’s a many that isn’t that, 
worse luck for us. If you won’t have the sheik, 

I shall know you think I’m past praying for, 
and I ’ll chuck ’em into the gutter the first minute 
I gets outside.’ 

Months after, he sent me a misspelt, ill-written 
letter from his mother, telling of her thankful- 
ness to ‘ them as cared for my boy.’ There was 
also a postscript, in printed letters, from my 
pTotegey saying he had not forgotten my advice, 
but iiad gone home. His mother and father were 
very much broken; but, please God, he’d look 
after them now, and they were free to own they 
had kept too tight a hand on liim. ‘You told 
me, straight, I’d acted cruel to ’em, nurse, and 
you’re right.’ 

One evening, the patients’ tea was cleared 
away, and they were chatting cheerfully amongst 
tbeniselve.s, when tho clooi* opened, and a tall, 
handsome gii'i wa.s introdiiccui to us as ‘The New 
Frobatioiim^ 1 ’ Tim new probationer earnestly 
and thoroughly applied herself to each day’s 
duties. In spite of her queenly carriage, she 
could make a bed admirably, and gave every 
promise of becoming an excellent surgical nurse. 
Still, she puzzled me. The girl never referred 
to her pai5t or spoke of her future, and her reserve 
seemed strange in so young a woman, for she 
always appeared to be putting a strong restraint 
on her natural high spirits. One night, a girl 
was brought in wdio was dying from tlie efect 
of a railway accident. When she opened her 
eyes, they remained fixed on our probationer, 
who stood at a little distance from the door. 1 
fetched the probationer to speak to the patient, 
when, to my .surprise, a shrill cry broke from the 
sufierer, and our young nurse dropped on the 
chair by the bedside, exclaiming in an agitated 
voice : *Oh Lizzie, Lizzie, is it really youf The 
girl died that night. A few days later, .1 hap- 
pened to be at work in my own room when our 
stately probationer entered. , . , 

‘ Gan you spare me a few moments, Sister % 
Pm going away.’ Before I could answer, she 
wms down on her knees by my chair, sobbing on 
my shoulder as if her heart would break, 
want to tell you,’ she cried, ‘about Lizzie, 
the woman who died the other night. It was 
all my fault she came by that train ; she -woulcD 
never have left her home if I had not run away 
from mine. She was always a good girl, only 
rather wilfuL and vexed her lather because she 
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wanted to make a fooiisli marriage* At last, she 
said, no one cared for her, and even I, who was 
always her friend, had gone away and forgotten 
her. It’s such a dnlh little village where we 
live, you know, Sister, and the people gossip 
and worry one. Lizzie ^ was always being told 
she ought to give the man up. The end of it 
was that Lizzie had a great quarrel with her 
father, and started off in a rage to join an aunt 
and cousin, who are dressmakers in some rather 
poor neighbourhood near London. Then came 
the railway accident, and you know the rest,’ 

‘Not quite all, I think. Why are you going 
to leave us?’ 

‘Because,’ she answered, ‘I have no right to 
be here. My father did not wish me to come. 
My mother is dead, and my step-mother is an 
exasi^erating invalid ; but I ’m just going home 
to make the best of her! Perhaps she will be 
easier to live with when I go back again. If 
I had stayed at home and done my own duty, 
that poor girl might be still alive.’ 

So slie went back to her duty, married happily, 
and is continually sending me things for my poor 
people. 

Some of the old men are very reluctant to 
leave a hospital when ciircd. ‘Oh nurse, can’t 
you tell me how to stay in? I’ve tried all the 
other places, but this is the best, and I want 
to stay. I ain’t wanted at home. There’s no 
room for the likes of me. The house is too small, 

, and I’m in the way. My friends will raise a 
triffe every mouth, if you ’ll only let me stay.’ 

Women will often come into our waiting-room 
just for a warm and a rest. One day 1 noticed 
a woman holding her head in her hands and 
moaning as if in great pain. ‘What’s the matter 
with you? Is it anything very bad?’ ‘Oh no, 
miss,’ she laughed. ‘I wanted a rest, and I 
thought yoiikrtiirn me out if I kept quiet.’ 

. Poor people often beg for a dose of medicine 
in cold weather, just for the sake of getting some- 
thing warm to drink. One poor old man used 
to ask for leave to go and see his friends every 
Sunda}'', and was driven back in a coster’s barrow, 
‘Father allers likes to ’ave ’is reggler Sunday fit 
at ’oine,’ the son explained ; ‘so we just loosens 
’is ’ankerclier an’ lays ’im flat on the kitchen 
tiles till ’e comes to agin. Tlien we gives ’im 
a drop o’ gin, an’ drives ’im ’ome to the ’Orsepittle 
all werry couiferahle.’ 

I should like to take this opportunity of 
strongly protesting against parents allowing their 
children to become nurses until they are ffve or 
six and twenty, an age which has been fixed as 
the fitting one by a great many thoughtful men 
and women who have thoroughly studied the ques- 
tion. We began by taking any young lady who 
was good 'enough to leave home and put her time 
at our disposal Now, nurses should be weeded 
thoroughly, so that we may get the very highest 
type.^ Nux'sing makes great demands on the 
physical strength of any young woman. Besides, 
there are many sights in a hosintal which it is 
not well for young wmmen to see. 

' Ladies sometimes come to the hospital and 
want to adopt pretty children. Once, by a little 
dexterous nmnceuvring, I persuaded a lady to 
adppt a very unprepossessing child. The little 
thing wiis' brought to me just before Christmas, 
'with' frostbitten toes,' and livid weals across her 


thin shoulders. We cured her toes as well as 
we could, and washed her. Most of the neglect 
from which she had suffered was the neglect 
of necessity. The people who had picked up this 
deserted waif became too poor to keep her, and 
were so glad to get rid of her that they didn’t 
trouble to come back. I found out an aunt of 
the child’s ; but when the aunt discovered the 
reason for my washing to make her acquaintance, 
she moved, and left the waif on our hands. The 
girl wasn’t interesting in any w’ay. Fortunately, 
I remembered a certain We.st End lad}" who 
‘did good to her soul’ by coming round the 
wards" on Christmas DayVto distribute toys. 
When she came, I said to lier in the most heart- 
less voice I could assume : ‘ Oh, this ugly little 
wretch is going to the workhouse to-morrow.’ 

She looked at me, her manner implying, ‘These 
hospital people have no hearts at all’ ‘Nurse, 
I can’t bear to tliink of it,’ she said. 

‘Yes, it is unfortunate,’ I replied coldly ; ‘ but 
no one wants her. She’s not a nice child. Ugly, 
vicious, unpleasant in her habits. The work^ 
house will probably do her good,’ 

The lady began to grow indignant, but curbed 
herself with an eflbrt. ‘Would you do me a 
great favour, nurse?’ 

‘Certainly,’ I said, as if it didn’t matter in the 
least, but all the wliile my heart w"as thumping 
away : ‘She’ll take it 1 She’ll take it 1’ Y 
‘l)on’t. Promise me you -won’t let her go to 
the workhouse until you hear from me ?’ 

‘Oh, if you wish it.’ - 

‘I do wish it — very much. Thank you.’ 

Then she went away ; but the upshot of it all 
was that she provided the child with a home 
in the country, paid a worthy old couple to adopt 
her, and gave the girl a year in whicli to ovei^- 
come her bad habits and equally bad language. 
Of course, I warned the lady in question that 
she wasn’t dealing with the customary Cliristmas- 
card child ; but that only made her the more 
determined. It was not found necessary to send 
the girl to an Industrial vSchool at the end of the 
year. She is now a happy, respectable young 
woman, with a husband and child of her own. 
Her patroness still thinks it a pity that ‘so admir- 
able a nurse should ha v'e so little" heart.’ 


CUE aEEATEE SUN. 


OwK soft ricii glow, half roseate and lialf gold ; 

One sea of sunset glory in the sky — 

Its verge invisible, its end untold — 

That melts into the blue insensibly. 

The source of all the gorgeous scone has met 
And passed the far horizon’s mystic bar, , 
But leaves its benediction brightening yet 
The evening sky with glories spread afar. 


Long years ago, another, brighter Source 
Of glory passed our dim horizon line : 

Nor can we see that light until, our course : 

Of twilight o’er, we hail the dawn divine. 

Its glorious after-glow alone we see, 

Until we wake, Sun of our souls, with Thee, 

Maegaret Kate Ulfh, 
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WEALTH FllOM WASTE. 

In nofcliing is the advance of civi]i.sa.tiu]i and 
industrial science so evident as in the increasing 
use made of waste products. What would he 
untold wealtli, if we only knew how to use it, 
is continually thi'owii away even now, and goes 
to pollute the rivers or to poison the atmospliere ; 
but the waste is a mere fraction of what it was 
only a few years ago, and is diniinishiiig fast. 
Enough to fill a public library might be wiitten 
about the successive advance-s made by the 
pioneers of indiisti'ial chemistry, and the volnnies 
would be as interesting as the exploration of 
Central Africa, or the search for the .North-west 
Passage. Every few yeans, some intrepid exp1oi*er 
would freight his sliip with the griuiter part 
of liis worldly po.sHes.sions, and veiitiu'e out into 
unknown waters to face the reefs and sandbanks 
of engineering difliculties, and to overcome every 
obstacle by clever navigation. Frequently, the 
haven was never reached. Borne whirlpool of fuel- 
consumption and v*"arking expenses swallowed up 
both sliip and cargo, and the adventurer came 
back a mined man. 

The most widely known of these so-called 
waste-products is * alkali waste.* At Widnes 
alone, live hundred acres are covered with mal- 
odorous deposits of this material to a depth of 
twelve feet. A disgusting yellow liquid oozes 
from this muss of ten luillioii tons, and, getting 
into the sewers, gives off sulphuretted hy<lrogeii, 
the ofiensivo odour of rotten eggs. When first 
deposited, the waste contained a niillioii and a 
half tons of sulphur in an available form, wliich 
is irreclaimable in the present state of our know- 
ledge. As the value of sulphur is about four 
pounds a ton, this represents a loss of six million 
pounds. The problem not only of how to save 
this wasted material, but how to prevent the 
'intolerable nuisance arising from it, has occupied 
the attention of alkali-makers for over half a 
century. It is only witlnn the lust four or live 
’ years, liowever, that a real solution has been 
found, ami only recently that we have wit- 


ne.s.scd tho enforcement of the new process by 
the alkali inspectors. 

In the manufacture of soda oi\ alkali, oil of 
vitriol, known in chemistiy as sulphuric acid, 
has to ho, employed. Now pyrites, from which 
most of our copper is obtained, contains- a large 
quantity of snli)hur. This is a hindrance to the 
copper-.sincdler, .so he sends his pyrites to the 
alkali-malvtir at almost a nominal price, receiving 
it back again with the sulphur extracted. The 
sulphur goes into sulphuric acid, am.], after the 
soda is made, is found in the tank waste. One 
inanufucturer worked for thirty years and devoted 
a fortune to solving the difliciilty of recovering 
siilpliiir, but was unsiiccessfiil. Many others have 
attempted it, and only partially succeedc<l Tliej 
discovered several cliemiea.1 processes capulde 
of ucconipliahing it ; but the co.st was pruhib- 
itory, and iM'r Cajy was quite right when lie 
sail! that sulplmr recovery ‘ had long been a sort 
of Will-obtlie-wisp in the alkali trade, ami laid 
lured many a good man to serious discomfiture, 
if not to ruin.* 

Messrs A. & M. Chance, the large alkali inaiui- 
facturers of Oldbury, are the successful investi- 
gators. Their first attempt cost them ten thou- 
sand pounds and two years’ hard work, but was 
commercially a failure, although a large amount 
of experience was gained. The apparatus they 
had erected for tlie first venture came in again 
for the .second, which has now arrived at complete 
success, and will be applied shortly to all the 
works of this kind in the kingdom. The px’oce.ss 
consists in using the gase.s from the limekilns 
to decompose the waste, tliiis driving out sUl- 
phuro;tted hydrogen, the gas previously described, 
as having an odour of rotten eggs. TTiis gas —a 
compound of sulphur and hydrogen— is theja 
passed through a kiln, invented by Mr C. F. 
Claus, togetlujr with a regulated quantity of air. 
Tho air supplied is just suiiideiit to burn, the 
hydrogen, and the sulphur k deposited almost 
chemically pure in brick receiving- ehambeisi 
When one of the end chambers is opened, the 
interior is like some palace of the genii— long 
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stalactites of yellow and brown snlpluir bang 
from the roof, and tlie walls are festooned with 
graceful wreaths of every conceivable formation. 
After all the siilpliiir has been removed, the 
waste, instead of being thrown away, is used for 
the manufacture of cement The sulphur recov- 
ered lias already reached nine hundred tons per 
week, and it is ex^iec ted that in two or three 
years^ time one hundred thousand tons per annum 
will be recovered by the Chance-Chans process. 
This will be sufficient to supply all our own 
wants, will leave the money we now pay to Sicily 
in our pockets, and sixty or seventy thousand 
tons will remain over for export 

Another important product in the alkali trade, 
muriatic acid or spirits of salt, was for a long 
time thrown a'way ; and the canals round Widnes 
contained such a quantity of it that the barges 
liad to be copper-fastened, as iron disappeared 
rapidly under its action. The acid is now most 
valuable. All the bleaching powder of commerce 
is made from it, and less than five per cent, is 
allowed to escape into the air. 

In our gas-works, substances are being con- 
verted constantly from nuisances into valuable 
sources of profit. In fact, in these works, as in 
many others, the original object of tlie manu- 
facture has become almost of secondary import- 
ance, For instance, in the alkali trade just 
mentioned, the soda itself is sold at a loss, the 
deficit being covered by the profit on what was 
formerly wasted. Tar and ammonia were at one 
time the bugbears of gas engineers ; now, they 
enable gas to be sold at half its original price. 
To tar we owe carbolic acid, creolin, and other 
disinfectants ; magenta, Hoffman’s violet, and all 
the beautiful series of aniline dyes ; sulphonal, 
antipyrin, and many powerful drugs ; besides 
other things too numerous to mention. There 
is hardly substance in the world of organic 
chemistry that cannot be obtained, directly or 
indirectly, from coal-tar ; and yet the other day 
a gas engineer told the writer" that he had just 
purchased sixty tons of tar wliich had been lying 
.at the bottom of a canal for twenty or thirty 
years. Ammonia, which is washed out of the 
gas during purification, was formerly as great a 
nuisance to gas-makers as tar, but is now one of 
their chief sources of revenue. Without sulphate 
of ammonia, derived from gas liquor, it would be 
intpos.sible to grow beet sugar, and the demand 
for this important manure is almost greater than 
the supply. Several works in the coal districts 
are devoted to the production of the hard, dense, 
coke used in metallurgical operations. Until 
recently, all their tar and ammonia was lost ; 
blit now, they are as careful of it as the gas- 
makers, In iron-works, too, an immense quan- 
tity of cajjital has been expended in apparatus 
for recovering .these products. 

This brings us to another important section in 
which interesting progress has been made, almost 
since yesterday. Every possible device is being 
, used in the great factories for economising fuel 
The ashes and cinders from the furnaces are 
washed and separated by expensive machinery, 
every particle that will burn being returned to 
the ffres. ^ Forced draught, wox'ked by means of 
steam-jets,' ;is' fitted to an increasing proportion 
of our boilers j ' for with this adjunct they will 
turn the finest dust. Indeed, it may safely be said 


that they can be driven with the refuse from 
the other boilers. At our coal-mines, great im- 
provements are now in vogue for rendering every 
atom of carbon brought up from the pit saleable. 
The coal is passed through mechanictal washers 
and sorters, which separate it accurately into 
properly graded sizes. Hot only is the coal 
rendered more valuable by being properly sorted, 
but even the finest dust is thus brought into use 
and compressed into briquettes; Every one has 
noticed the glittering veins of pyrites scattered 
through the coal. This pyrites contains a large 
proportion of the sulphur, and if not removed, 
goes into the air as oil of vitriol when the coal 
is burnt, besides destroying rapidly the furnace 
bars and other iron-work it conies in contact 
with. By washing, the pyrites is removed, and 
ill addition to improving the quality of the coal 
by its absence, has a considerable value of its 
own. As it is, an enormous quantity of sulphuric 
acid is belched forth into the atmosphere both 
from factory chimneys and private houses, and 
any one living in our great cities has a very 
unpleasant personal experience of the injury 
it does to health and vegetation. The alkali 
inspectors Kepprt tells us that, in St Helens 
alone, 36,108 tons of sulphur are anmially 
poured into the air and lo-st. This finally re- 
presents 110,580 tons of sulphuric acid sent to 
pollute the atmosphere. In London, there must 
lie fifty-live tons of sulphur or one hundred 
and eighty tons of oil of vitriol deposited on 
every square mile ofTaiul during the year. 

Numberless other instances of wealth saved 
from waste might be quoted, if space permitted. 
In Cornwall, they have been working for years 
On the extraction of tin from tlie refuse thrown 
away by previous generations ; companies even 
being formed for raising lost tin ore ivaslied out 
to sea by the rivers. In France, artificial silk is 
to be made from a ivood preparation by an appa- 
ratus copied from the spinnerets of tlie spider; 
and a few days ago, the Society of Chemical 
Industry was informed of the possibility of con- 
verting into vinegar the fine pulp cariled away 
in suspension by the water used in paper-making. 
‘ Waste not, want noV is tlie motto throughout ; 
and in the fierce rivalry which now exists between 
the manufacturers of olir own and other countries, 
the competitor who finds the best use for his 
waste products must ultimately drive liis oppo- 
nents from the field. 


THE BUEDEN OF ISABEL.^' 


CHAP. xvi.-~-‘baotsl was pbeferrbb because 


AN EXCELLENT SPIRIT WAS IN HIM/ 


There can be no doubt that Daniel Trichinopoly 
•won more and more upon his new master’s con- 
fidence and liking. That day in Liverpool when 
George Bufiield met and said farewell to Alan 
Ainsworth, Daniel had given such a sample of 
alertness as his master could appreciate. -Some- 
how, Daniel had learned that Mr Gorgonio — the 
ugly Greek — had just received a consignment 
of exceptionally good Egyptian cotton, and 
about to put it on the" market. George hur- 
ried off to Gorgonio’s office, saw a sample ,df, the 


^ Copyrjglit reseived in the United States of America. 
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cotton, bought it at a cheai^ rate—for Egyptian 
was at that time quoted in the market at a some- 
what low figure— and congratulated himself on 
the possession of Daniel, 

^ But, Daniel/ asked George, when they n\et 
at home, ^ how did yon know anything of Mr 
Gorgonio?’ 

‘Mister George/ answered Daniel — for he had 
begun to drop ‘ Bahib ’ as nnsuited to the usages 
of English commerce — ‘it will be an astonishment 
that 1 was met in the noble and great city of 
Liverpool witli a gentleman of my own India,, 
even and truly Mr Tanderjee, "Parsee from 
Bombay.’ 

‘Ah/ said George, ‘kli- Tanderjee : T have done 
some business with Mr Tanderjee.’ 

‘The same time I must say Mr Tanderjee take 
me with much talk, in our own langnage— oh 
y^cs ! — to Mr Gorgonio. And with regard Mr 
Gorgonio is not Greek, etcetera ; Mr Gorgonio is 
Perse,’ 

‘What do you mean, Daniel P asked George. 
‘He is Parsee, too? — or Persian?’ 

‘Yes, Mister George/ answered Daniel. ‘The 
fact is he is Perse of Persia, But I must say he 
has live etcetera in India, and he know to say 
in my language thing of all sort— oh yes! So 
just the same time we speak of cotton. Witli 
regards I hope you find, Mister George, that Mr 
Gorgonio is a nice gentleman for business.’ 

‘ Oh yes, Daniel/ answered George, and turned 
away, looking at his watch, as a man does who 
doubts ho has been misspending his tinie. 

But it was possible thus to ignore Daniel, to 
blot him out, so to say, whenever one was so 
minded ; for Daniel was never obtrusive, never 
seemed to take oilence, and was always gentle, 
bland, and smiling, and went and came softly. 
Indeed, his affection and his watchfulness were 
rather tho.se of the cat than of the dog ; and he 
purred .^offcly his approval and .satisfaction, his 
submission and attachment. Oh yes ; X>ai:iiel wa.s 
soft ; so .soft and gentle that one could nut lielp 
stroking and liking him. It is probable George 
SufUeld liked him all the more by reason of liis 
difference from the Lanca.stnan faithful servant 
of whom he had near him an admirable example 
in old Tummas, who neglected no duty, and 
grumbled and growded very loudly if he .saw any 
sign of hi.s master neglecting any. 

But Daniel’s success with his master wa.s not 
a complete satisfaction to himself. For while the 
many wondered at it as a thing out of nature, a 
few resented it as a slight to themselves. When- 
ever Daniel passed through the villnge the wives 
came to their cottage doors with babies in their 
arms, and .stared at him as he went by, and made 
depreciatory remarks, not caring whether Daiiitd 
heard them or not ‘Be’fca man or a monkey?’ 
the}^ would .say. ‘Be tU’ creature black a’ 
through, ,doBt think ? Eh, what th’ young mestcir 
sees in th’ mon I canna mak’ out!’ And they, 
further, opined that Daniel worshipped images 
in his own country, and was probably guilty of 
other black and foreign practices. In spite of 
these things Daniel smiled on the children as 
he went by ; but they hid their faces in their 
mothers’ bosom or skirts, in fear of his black face 
and white turban. It was difficult, however, to 
endure the resentment of those who, like himself, 
' were near the person of the young master, and 


who thought they had a greater riglit to the 
confidence of the master than a black man and 
a .stranger. Of these the most resentful were old 
Tummas and the Tame Pl)iloso})lier. Tummas 
would cock his eye at him over his bent old 
.shoulder and demand: ‘Hast nonglit to do in 
tha own outlandish country ?— hast never a 
feytlier or mother belonging tiia ?— tliat thou inun 
come and slide thysen into th’ place o’ an 
Englishman?’ adding rellectively, wliile he nar- 
rowly con.sid(?,red Daniel this way and that : 
‘Coiina think what th’ young me.ster sees in tlia I 
Aw Ini’ seen mony a bettor mon stuck in a, fudd 
to scare tli’ crows fro’ tb’ tiirmits.’ Then .Daniel 
would .smile and .sa,y ; ‘"With regard, M.ister 
Tummas, you are an old man ; but it is piossible 
to .say you are not more wise tlian an as,s ; so just 
the same time vdiy I listen, why I respect? Eli?’ 
And Tnniiua.s would angrily reply : ‘ Things is 
changed wj’ me sin’ I wa.*^' young, .see tha 1— or 
Pd box tha for that 1’ — upon whicii Daniel would 
.smile sweetly and still go and come softly. 

But the resentment of Tummas was nothing 
to that of the Tame Philossoplier — at least, in 
Daniel’s opinion ; for Daniel, while he despised 
Tummas, feared the Philosopher. It is not very 
easy to account for such .fear. It is probable that 
to baniel’.s half -barbarous mind BkFie appeared 
the incarnation of learning — had he not seen how 
the great Sahib Suffield listened to him ? — and, 
by that token, of witchcraft and general power 
to do evil; it i.s pi’obable, too, that &‘Fie imposed 
on DanieLs imagination by a resemblance to the 
missionary who had turned Daiiiel’-s parents — 
and .so had turned Djiniol — from Baddlrisiri to 
Cliristianity, That resemblance wa.s less in tlie 
Philosopher’s garb, speech, or conduct, than in 
the fact tliiit he ill led a cei'tain sort of missionary 
office. The elder Buffield on lii.s migration south 
had cast about in his mind for wliut provi.sion 
he could nirike for his .IMciifcor without investing 
it with the odium of charily, and he had liit upon 
thi.s, which wa.s .suggested to him by the de.stu’tion 
of an old chapel by a very ancient and feeble 
religious folk ; That the Philosopher might 
lect and hold classes for the advantage of such 
as cared to come on certain week-nighjts— to be 
chosen him — and discour.se mi Life and mor- 

tality by the old dial and among the sinking and 
decaying tombstone.s of the little biirying-groiind. 
AmrUie Philosopher did so, to his own infinite 
satisfaction ; and be called the place AMdenday 
not because of its likeness to a place where boys 
and girls acquire the riuliments of learning, but 
because of its similarity to a famoiLs Greek school 
of philosophy. The Philosopher was always 
learned in his allu.sions. Moreover, the Phil- 
o.?opher redeemed liis mi.s.sionary character ■ in 
Daniel’s eyes by a remarkjible oration on an 
advertised evening. It happened that the. In- 
cumbent of the imw" village church — whose tower 
wa.s built up as the tower of Jumley-Jee— had' 
preached a |)*‘->inted sermon mi the text, ‘And., 
he hath made of one blood all nations/ because 
he had heard of the contempt aiKLcleneion.in 
which tlie blamelass Daniel was held by, his 
parishioners. Thereupon the Philosopher, capped,, 
the incumbent’s performance by, giving on a tyaek 
evening a lecture on ethnology. A good many 
people came together, and Daniel was also among 
tliem, and, .to his great delight^ heaid. himpelf-- 
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tliore could be no manner of doubt it was he — 

: alluded to as ‘a member of the great Aryan, 
or Indo-European, family of nations, ancl^ second- , 
h cGiisin of . every Englishman.’ That oititioii pro- : 
I cluced a very reasonable protest from Daniel. ^ He 
waylaid the Philosopher on his way home from 
the Academia and spoke him fairly. 

‘With regard, 0 Guru,’ said he gently, ‘your 
so wise, good, and beautiful talk, etcetera, have 
made me think very much — oh yes ! — in the ; 
liead. With attention, I am, ^yhIlt you say, Tndo- 
Europe— -yes’? I am of the great India: I am 
in Europe-ra— -is it not? Then, by argument, I 
am in tlie race, family, bouseliuld, etcetera, of , 
the English—is it not? I beg to understand, j 
O Guru j because why, you are the wise one, 
the learned one, the teacher of good and true 
things, and so forth.’ 

‘Yes, Daniel, my friend,’ crackled the conceited 
‘ teacher of good and true things and so fortli ’ — 
‘most certainly, according to the best accessible 
evidence, you are, to all intents and purposes, 
of the same race as I am myself.’ 

‘With regard, then, 0 Guru of the same race,’ 
said the triumphant Dtiniel, ‘ why, then, do you 
3 iot like that I am with or by the respectable : 
Mister George? We are as one, and another — I 
you and I — so just the same we have our respected 
chance, luck, etcetera. Mister George like to 
have me, as dressing-boy, confidential servant, 
what-not, etcetera : why nut you like that he 
like? Eh?’ 

‘Do I not like, indeed?’ said the perplexed 
I Philosopher- ‘ Assuming, Daniel, my friend, that 
I I do not — remember, that I am not admitti‘)ig 
I that I do not : I am only assuming that I do not, 
you understand —we come to the great diiference, 
eternal and insunnountable, between Opinion 
and Seiifciiuenl. Opinion is one thing : Seiiti- 
niunt is another : they are distinct the one fi’om 
the other, and they do not necessarily touch or 
alfect each other and so on the Philosopher 
crackled and maundered for ten iniimtes, Daniel 
completely losing himself in toiling after him 
and endeavouring to find a clear meaning in 
his maze of words. 

Not many clays afterwards it was made mani- 
fest that tlie Philosopher, however pious might 
be his opinion of Daniel’s ecpiality in physical 
and mental attributes, had no opinion at ail of 
DaiiieFs moral qualities, George Suffieid had 
asked the Philosopher to dinner one evening, not 
m much because he promised himself delight or 
edification in his company, but because he had 
pruiuised his father that he would be ‘kind’ 
to him, M‘Eie came rather in a grudging and 
morose than ■ in, a grateful and expansive mood ; 
for he considered that, had his true friend, the 
elder Sitffield,.been at home, he would have been 
asked not once to dinner, nor twice, but as often 
. as he cared to go. He was therefore somewhat 
distant and metaphysical with George during the 
. first half of the meal, the more so that Daniel 
was, present waiting at table. But George was 
good-humoured and talkative, the food was ex- 
: celleirt, and the wine was good, and the hazy 
of the Philosopher gradually disappeared, 
and he became his casual, crackling self, 

^ ',‘Do yoii happen to know anything of cotton, 
; iy[rM‘Me?’ asked George. ^ 

■ /‘‘Gotton^' sir?’ said M‘Eie,- speaking with a 


dewy compi’eliensiveiiess. ‘I know all about 
cotton — all, I asseverate. I know cotton to be 
a plant grown in various parts of the world, 
most largely, I believe, in the United States of 
America’ — 

‘And what of India, Mr M‘Fie? Cotton is 
grown largely in India—is it not, Daniel?’ 

‘With regard, Mister George,’ answered Daniel, 
smiling demurely, ‘very much. But the Guru 
knows — oh yes ! ’ 

< whose fruit or pod,’ continued M‘Pie, 

‘was, I doubt not, expressly designed by the 
Devil for the debasement and enrichment— tboiigh 
the terms, indeed, are synonymous — of this county 
of Lancashire.’ 

‘One may call that,’ said George with a laugh, 
‘the abstract, or brief chronicle of cotton. — What 
do you think of cotton, Daniel ?’ 

‘With regard, Mister George,’ answered Daniel, 
humbly crossing his hands on his breast, ‘I 
Ijelieve me to understand cotton as very good 
thing for the manufacture, the trade, and the 
business, etcetera. The native coolie of India, 
he would have no clothes to cover, no turban to 
keep the heat from the head, if there no cotton. 
With regard, me — I myself — would have no 
turban, if no cotton.’ 

‘That, sir, only serves to convince me the 
more,’ said M‘Fie, without looking at Daniel, 

‘ that the Devil is in it ; ’ and he crackled very 
loudly into a dissonant laugh, 

‘With permission, may I say,’ added Daniel, 
‘the respectable Sahib Siitfield — he have no house, 
no mills, no clothes, no food, etcetera, if no 
cotton? Is it not?’ 

‘ Pardon me, sir,’ said the Philosopher, still not 
looking at Daniel, hut fixing his eye on the spark- 
ling stopper of the port decanter ; ‘ my admirable 
friend, George Suffieid, is one of those who 
would live in the land, and verily would be fed, 
whatever happened to cotton, or if there never 
had been cotton ; my dear sir, the very fowls of 
the air would bring George Suffieid food, if he 
ever wanted it ! ’ 

‘Still, Mr M‘Fie,’ said George, after a side-long 
appreciation of the enthusiastic encomium on liis 
father, ‘ I think you arc very unfair to cotton j 
considering that you and I and all of us eat 
cotton and drink cotton, build our houses of 
cotton and get our clothes out of cotton, find our 
pleasure in cotton (pass the wine, Daniel), and 
make our money of cotton I —No, Mr M‘Fie, you 
must not depreciate cotton, especially since I 
have this very day invested a considerable sum 
in Indian cotton. — Daniel, you can go ; we shall 
not want you any more.’ 

Daniel went, summing up with his eye in very 
doubtful and suspicious fashion the attitude and 
attention of the Guru. When he was gone, ]\I‘Fie 
broke forth. ‘Young George Suffieid,’ said he, 
for all things had tended to make him valiant, 
‘I think it my bounden duty, as your father’s 
, friend and as profoundly your Well-wisher, to tell 
you that in the general opinion you are too 
thick with that son of India and of darkness. 
He is too much with you, and you place an 
extravagant amount of confidence in him.’ 

‘ Ah,’ said George, with perfect self-satisfaction - 
and good-humour, ‘you think that--^do 
Afe least you say that is “the general oxfinion 
but it is yours also,. I presume ?’ , - ’ - , • 
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don't ^slirink from declaring/ said M*Fie, tioii of actiompaiiying Inin pai't of the way: the 
Uluit it is mine also. Mj dear young sir, if you night was iiue and warm, and he would like the 
must give confidence and take counsel, arc there walk. The Piiilosophcr’s cottage was on the 
not old and tried friends of your father to whom farther side of tlie village, and tlieir nearest and 

you may turn, men of your own race and speecli pleasantest way lay acro.is tlie park and through 

— like your humble servant — who liave borne the the dough, where the brook wdnipled and the 

burden and heat of the dav'P And the Phib rabbits frolic, ked. They had passed out of the 

osopher tried to look (is if he had borne an park, crossed the brook,’ gr)t well into tlie dough, 


extraordinary amount of burden and heat. 


uid were within easy sight of the wuirks, when 


‘Ko doubt,’ said (.leorge, still good-liuinoured, George stopped with an exclamation. ^Is that 
‘there are men of that sort.’ a light?’ he cried, pointing to a small building 

‘There was om^e, sir/ said l\[‘Fie, with a pointed indnded in the wall wdiich girdled the works, 
and inspired expression on his shrivelled comi- ‘There certainly/ said M'Fie, ‘seems to be a 
tenanee, ‘a great king in Israel who was sue-* .small light, from a candle or a lantern, moving 
ceeded in the kingdom by his son. That .son about within that window on the upper fioor 
meant very well, but by comparison with lii.s under the tree P 


father he was a little king, a roi faviuftmt. 


‘YesP exclaimed George. ‘That’s the count- 


a critical moment in his own and his kingd(uu’s ing-house ! And, by Jingo 1 the light must be 
history he turned from the old men who had | in my private room ! ’ 

counselled his father, and took advice from the I AVitli that he started olT, running towards the 
young men who knew* nothing, and he came to light, followed with labour by the Philosopher, 
grief : ten-twelfths, .sir, of hi.s kingdom was rent ; They bad rmi to within a stone-throw of the 
fi’om him 1 The name, sir, of the father was i window when George again stopped short before 


Solomon, and the inime of the son was Eehoboam ; something liiuldletl against 
and his history is set down as a warning for all this?’ he said, stooping. 


What ’s 


time. Who hath ears to liear, let him bear ! ’ 


‘Thatdi be the creature’s hat or turban/ 


‘And the point/ said George, .snuliiig, ‘lies M‘Eie, 
in the ap) dication, as Cap’n Cuttle would say. ; George put out Jiiis hand and touched the 
But even Solomon took counsel with the Queen huddled thing. ‘No! Daniel’s clothes! His 
of Sheba — didn’t he ?— -and .she was blacker, I turban ’—-turning them over—* and the rest! 
imagine, than even Daniel. For it’s Daniel’s He can’t have drowned himself ?’ 
colour you object to — \vliich .surprises nie, Mr j ‘Nay, nay, sir/ crackled the Philo.soplier. ‘Be 
i^PFie, after your lecture of the other evening.’ j sure his end will not be by water ! Let ns push 
‘My dear young sir/ crackled M‘Fie, in as ^ on first, and see what that light may mean. Have 
brittle a tein];)er as be ever permitted himself, you any ineaiis of getting in without g^oiiig round 


‘it is not the black of Daniel’s skin I object to, 
but the black of Daniel’s mind. I would object 
jiust as much, no le.sB and no more, to the black 
of a white man’s mind. But speaking in general, 


to the lodge ?’ 

‘1 have the key in. my pocket/ said George. 
‘ There is n private door in the wall.’ 

So he ran to the door and put tlic key^ into 


sir, I would say that the history of DaniePs race the lock, vvliile the Phik».sopher stood a step or 
and the history of himself, perhaps, also, pred is- ; two off and watched the light. Almost as soon 
pose him to be wdly, .snaky, ami crafty : craft as the key sounded in the lock and the door 
i.s the inheritance of .strength to which that kind opened, the light went out. 

of man is born; and speaking .specifically, I| ‘It’s gone!’ exclaimed M‘Fie. ‘Tlie light’s 
would say that Daniel gives evidence that he is geme 

crafty and treacherou.sJ ‘Stay there and see/ said George, ‘if anybody 

‘What evidence ?’ asked George, still good- comes out’ 
humoured, but disposed to treat the question M‘Fie waited without, in some trepidation^ — 
seriously, since he saw that the Philosopher was extremely doubtful whether lie could tackle the 
bent upon being serious. midnight to make a 

Then the Philosopher expatiated at somewhat da.sh for escape---“Wli!le George felt his, way into 


tedious length on the evidence of imtnistw^orthi^ 
ness and craft afforded by tlie honeyed (or 
treacled) sinootbnes.s of Daniel’s speech, the soft- 


tlie voiiter office, where he .struck a match and 
lighted the gas— no one wa.s to be seen— thence 
into the inner office and lighted the gas — still no 


ness of his step, and the cohl, resolute frankne.S3 one to be seen— whence an iron corkscrew stair 
of his eye. Moreover, he asked, why should led up to liis private room. He climbed the 
Daniel, a stranger and — comparatively speaking stair, and lit the gas there also. There was no 
— a foreigner, profe.ss such attachment and devo- one — no one to be seen secreted anywhei'e ; but 
tion to the person of young Mr Suffield, if he there was evidence that some one had been there ; 


had not some secret end to serve ? 


for he could not so far have forgotten IjimBeli 


‘Well, Mr M‘E’ie/ said George finally, ‘let as to leave drawers open, even if he had left;. 

, us say no more about it. I am obliged to you them unlocked. He opened the wimloyv and 
lor your intention of serving my fathers son called to M.‘Fie : hud any one come oittf i ‘Not 
in tfie matter ; but, believe me, he is not likely a soul ; not a creature/ answered He 

to do me any harm. There is nothing of any left the gas burning throughout, and went to 
consequence entrusted to him : he is merely my M‘Fie. 

servant, and as such I tell you frankly 1 like ‘Now, Mr M‘Fie/ said he, ‘I come to you for 
him and mean to keep him.— How, have another advice. I am sure we cannot both have . been 
, glass of port.’ mistaken: we saw a light in that wintkmy 1/ 

, , By-and-by, when it 'was time for the Phil- enter and pass through all these rooms, and 
osqpher to go home, George expressed his inteii- search them : I see, I find nobody ; and yet, I. am. 
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I tolerably certain the drawers of my writing-table 
are nofc as I left theiu. What iu this crisis do 
■you, in)’’ father’s old friend, advise me to do ?’ 

^What do I advise, my dear young friend?’ 
exclaimed M‘Fie, loud enough for all the birds 
in the trees to hear. ' I would advise you to find 
the head that should have been inside you hat, 
or turban, we saw a few minutes ago.’ 

‘Daniel again !’ said George. *‘\%*y well ; let 
us find Daniel.’ 

He locked the office door, and they both 
returned to the place where they had seen 
Daniel’s clothes. When they reached it, they 
saw, to their amazement, Daniel himself seated on 
the bank, completely clothed, all save his boots, 
which he was in the act of putting on. 

‘Where have you been, Daniel?’ asked his 
master. ‘ What have you been doing ?’ 

‘Been, Mister George? Been doing, Sahib? 
With regard, I have been in the water of the 
little river* what flow delightful, sweet, cool, 
etcetera, down there — oh yes 1 With regard 
again, a second time, I have caught two pretty 
fishes for the Sahib’s breakfast’-— he showed a 
pair of trout lying near him* — ‘so just the same 
time I put me into the 'ivater of the nice little 
river, because the water was sweet and cool, 
etcetera, and I was nut. I wash me, and I put 
my clothes up(.»n me again. — And that, Mister 
George, is the whole story.’ 


BOTAISriCAL SSPO-RTvS.’ 

Few people who visit our ilower-shows, except 
those who are, as it were, actually behind the 
scenes, are aware of the curious freakishness of 
Nature, to which we owe the immense diversity 
of foliage, flower, and fruits which we find 
exhibited, Slany doubtless impute tliis to high 
culture in the shape of extra warmth and pro- 
tection, coupled with richly manured and pre- 
pared soils ; and in many cases, the huge size 
and splendid developnient are so largely due to 
these adventitious aids, that without them a 
speedy retrogression is found to ensue. As a fami- 
liar instance of this we may cite the lieart’s-ease 
or pansy, which in some old neglected gardens 
will be found to have reverted altogether to the 
wild type, such as we find it in many parts of 
Great Britain, though of course in such cases it 
must be an open question whether the original, 
presumably fine blooming, plants have themselves 
reverted, or whether they have perished alto- 
gether, and only left their seedlings behind, of 
which the iioarer normal types alone have sur- 
vived in the struggle for existence. In any case, 
we ^ have here the reversal of the process by 
whieh ^ the horticultural varieties are obtained, 
since in the one case Nature left alone selects 
=,.the hardiest and eliminates the tenderer but 
more highly developed forms ; while in the other, 
man steps in with his ideal o! a perfect blossom, 

. and by eliminating the small and barely ones, and 
.ax‘tifidally protecting and cherishing the finer 
types, . at length establishes a strain of infinite 
superiority,, so far as size, make, and colour are 
• reonebmed, ' the cream of which we see at the 
Jiiiows afor-esaid. - . 








If, however, Nature did no more than yield 
a larger development as the results of higher 
feeding and special protection, our florists would 
make but little progress. When, tlierefore, we 
find a magnificent double crimson flower — say a 
dahlia five or six inches across, and built up in 
the most symmetrical manner from centre to 
circumference— evolved from a simple single 
star-shaped normal bloom of a quai'ter the size, 
and of a bright yellow tint, we must obvi- 
ousl}^ look for something more tlmii mere feed- 
ing; and we find this sometliing more in the 
freakishiiess to which we have alluded. In the 
ordinary course of Nature, as we all know, a , 
seed produces a plant so nearly like its parent, 
that practically it cannot be distinguished from 
it when fully grown ; and the blossoms ai’e so 
nearly like each other as to be practically 
identical. The various parts, too, of the plant, 
shrub, or tree, are to all intents and purposes 
replicas of each other in leafage, general habit 
of growth, and so om Now and again, however, 
this rule is broken through in all the cases 
named, the seed pz’odiicing a plant differing 
more or less from tlie parents ; individ tial blooms 
may appear differing widely from the rest ; or 
portions of the plant, such as a root-sucker or 
, branch, may be thrown out of widely different 
character from its companions. 

These divergences are the cultivator’s oppor- 
tunities, and iience those who raise large num- 
bers of any special flower, fruit, shrub, or tree 
are always on the lookout for ‘sports,’ as tliey 
are termed, through which they arrive from 
time to time at types diffei'iiig widely in all 
respects from previous ones. This aid is im- 
mensely enhanced by the fact that when once the 
normal form of a plant has ‘broken,’ its caj)acity 
for further variation, as a rule, increases enor- 
mously, and the cultivator has then merely to 
raise in large numbers and do his selecting on a 
systematic basis in order to arrive sooner or later 
at his ideal type. To obtain tliis ideal is, how- 
ever, by no means a straight and simple matter 
in many cases. Tulips — to take a specitd instance 
— when raised from seed require several years 
before they reach the blooming stage, and even 
then the innate possibilities of the blossom may 
not appear for several years more, the first blooms 
differing markedly from the type which the 
experienced grower expects, and obtains later 
I on ; so that patience is a very essential factor 
I in the raising of new varieties through the 
seed. 

The capacity for further variation, too, cuts' 
both ways — that is, there is reversion as well as 
evolution, so that many seedlings are inferior 
and worthless. We have heard from one of the 
best authorities on dahlias, for instance, that for 
every new variety of value, thousands of inferior 
seedlings have to be raised ; and not only raised,, 
it must be remembered, but raised to blooming 
point, which is by no means done in one season 
with the majority of bulbous plants. Another 
drawback with which the florist has to contend 
is the liability with some of the finest types to 
become inconstant, and revert after a brief period 
of promise— a very aggravating fact, indeed,. when 
a dower, it may be of quite a new type of fom' 
and colour, and hence of great value,, harks back, 
with greater or less suddenness, to some progeni- 
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torial fono, and lea\^es but a memory behiutl it. of cross-fertilisation at all, is seen in tlie “well- 
So great is this power of variation through the known Shirley Poppies. These poppies, whicii 
seed in many highly cultivated plants, that no range tlirougll every tint, from the purest white, 
reliance wiiatever can be placed upon the seed as through all shades *of pink, to darkest crimson, 
a means of reproduction of a new t>pe, which the grades including iiiiuuneiuble subvnriations, 
has therefore to be propagated by cuttings or in the shape of nuirgiiiai tints, so tluit i)rac- 
division of the roots. tically it is diliioult to find two plants alike 

This brings us, however, to another phase of in llower, were all raised from a coniinun eorn- 
the matter — namely, bud-sports, in which new poppy which the liev. AV, Wilks of Shirley 
forms are gem^, rated in some occult way in tlie Vicarage, Oi’oydon, found in his ganleii there 
bud instead of in the seed — an oiTset, or, it may when he first took possession. The garden luul 
be, a branch, tlien appearing with difierent char- l)art]y become overrun with weeds, ami among 
acters from its fellows. Many curious examples them a numljer of common com pop])ics had 
exist of this ; the double dark crimson hawthorn, established themselves from the neighljouring 
for instance, originated upon the pink variety, liehis ; one of tliese M.r V'ilks observed diflV’red 
a bruncli appearing one season laden with the somewhat in tint from the ordiiuary ; he therefore 
crimson iiowers, from which branch a large stock marked the blossom and secured the seed when 
was speedily raised and disseminated far and ripe. The following season the otispring .showed^ 
wide, Tlie white moss-rose was a bud-sport several distinct breaks ; and by continued selec*-' 
upon a red moss-rose bush ; and singular to tion — one feature of which was the constant elirn- 
relate, when this shoot was removed for propa- ination of all plants showing the normal black 
gating purposes, it Vvms replaced by two others centre — in a feiv years the now well-known and 
whicli gave the striped variety. A large number wonderful strain of delicate flowers became clis- 
of chrysanthemum varieties have originated in tributed far and wide, and Nvere named Shiidey 
this fashion, though the sport is usually confined | Poppies from their place of origin. 


to variation in colour, the widely differing types 
being mainly due to seed variation. 

As a rule, sports of this class are permanent — 


With annuals, as in this case, where each 
season yields a fresh crop, a much speedier 
evolution is of course practicable than in the 


that is, they retain their character wlien propa- cases previously cited, where years must elapse ere 
gated by cuttings or division ; the offspring from the plants reach the seeding and blooming stage, 
seed, however, are more or less liable to revert to Of course, when a flower breaks away from tlie 
the parental form. It is also not an uncommon normal in this fashion, and in later generations 
tiling to iiiul partial reversion exhibited, branches yields a range of distinct tints and foinis, as in 
appearing with the pai*eutal cliaracter reasserted ; this case, a considerable amount of tlie subsequent 
thus we have seen the pink hawthorn with variation may be inqjiited to the crossing of the 
branches bearing -white blossom, the aucesti'al different flowers by bees, &c., the inherent ten- 
blood having locally got the upper hand. Per- deucy to vary in the resulting seed being thus 
haps one of the most singular instances of this materially enliam'ed. In a previous article on 
method of variation is seen in the peach and ‘ Fern Freaks/ the peculiar capacity of ferns, ami 
nectarine, both of which in many well established especially of those species native tu'Clrcat Brikiin, 
cases have appeared on the same tree; that is, a was particularly dwelt upon. The freakish ness of 
tree which had previously for many years only Nature in these plants is probably unparalleled 
borne peaclies, suddenly produces a branch which in any other branch of botany, tlm abuuriiial 
bears nectarines instead. Nay, more ; instances forms, which are constant both in themselves 
are recorded where a single fruit has been half and in their progeny, numbering many hundreds, 
peach and half nectarine. Peach-stones have reckoning those only whicii have been found 
yielded nectarine trees, and Wfi ; and in fact, perfectly wild hi tlie various districts -where 
the two fruits, different as they are in appearance ferns luxuriate. 

and flavour, would seem to be two forms of the ■ ■ ' 

same thing, just as some plants bear two sorts of 

(lowers. THE SQUIEE’S DILEMMA. 

From the examples given, which may be multi- chapter li. 

plied almost ad MW, it will be seen that the 

saying, that ^Nature does not move by juinps/ is Miss Kitty Lang land— or, to be strictly accu- 
hardlV justified by facts, since every one of these rate, Miss Laugland, for she was the eldest — was 
cases of ‘sporting Ms more or lep of a jmnp, and an extremely charming, handsome, andingemious 
in the extreme cases a very wide j map indeed, of some two-and-twenty — of that naturally 
The florist, ^ as we have seen, has his field of goofi bright, gentle, refined, and innocent, and not 
operations uumoimely widenea by this capacity, to, type, lyliidi it is to be hoped England . 

which emibles him Irom time to time to exhibit, ,,, ... r ^ . t i 

new types of floral beauty, whicii would other- 'vill cultivate and cherish W1 the end With no 
wise never have been dreamt of. But he dues whatever to the mam chance, she yet had 
. not need to confine himself to mere selection ; by a very narrow and prejudiced view of the kind 
cross-fertilisation among his types, he can com- of man .she would like to have for lover and - 
bine them to any extent, and thus produce an husband. She had a pronounced aversion to the 
endless range of form and colour, which he can genus ‘cad/ under which generic title she some- 
mould and modify almost as he will until he what unreasonably included all who made money,, 
attains his ideal, whatever that ideal may be. or a living, in business, or who stood behind ^ 
,, ^ One of tlie most striking examples of what can counters or sat at desks. It^never entered the 
V- be done through the variability of the seed simple prejudiced mind of either her father , or 
'Induced by simple sporting, and without the aid herself that Mr Purvey ’a son could be other than 
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a ‘ call,’ with his hands crossed behind like his 
father’s when he appeared nnoeciipied, as if to 
keep them from picking and stealing. Had her 
father begged her to agree to marriage with him, 
I have no doubt she would have said : ‘ Yes, father 

for your sake for she had the good woman’s 

passion for self-sacrifice. But her father pre- 
sented no such petition. On the contrary, his 
argument ran to unnecessary fullness ^ the other 
way, and Kitty only too readily mingled her 
indignation with his at the ‘insolence’ of Piirvey’s 
suggestion. 

‘The cool impudence of the man!’ she pas- 
sionately exclaimed, ‘ His son ! The idea ! ’ 
(Kitty was not very eloquent.) ‘A poor, little, 
mean, vulgar, long-nosed thing like liimself, no 
doubt 1 The cheek of it!’ (Kitty was modern 
^enough to know, and to use a word of slang now 
■and then.) 

‘But now, Kitty, my dear,’ said her father, 

‘ we must think wliat we are to do. We’ve got 
ourselves into a mess ! — At least, I have dragged 
you into the mess with me ! ’ 

‘ Don’t say that, father dear,’ said Kitty, tenderly 
embracing "him with arm and look. ‘Let its 
think.’ 

And Kitty sat down to think violently. I 
have said that she was not too clever — not too 
actively clever: very active cleverness tends too 
commonly to nerves and thinness ; and nerves 
and thinness are to be discouraged in women— 
but she had a practical wit of her own, and in 
a little while, after one or two inefrectual sug- 
gestions, at which her father shook liis head, she 
presented him with a workable plan. 

‘The Fairfield Farm, father,’ said she, ‘is 
"worth more than six thousand pounds — i.sivt it? 
—even in these bad times.’ 

‘Oertainljr it is, my dear,’ said her father, look- 
ing up from his own cogitation. 

‘ Very well. Let us go up to town, and boldly 
tackle some of the horrid business people that 
manage these things ; and let us raise enough to 
pay Mr Purvey all we owe him, and then never 
see him again.’ 

‘Yes, we might at least try that, my dear,’ said 
the Squire, desperately thrusting his head into 
the lirsb opening that presented. 

The sun, therefore, when it looked through the 
London haze next morning but one found^Kitty 
and her father occupying lodgings in Ciarges 
Street. How the Squire fared in his attempts 
to, negotiate a larger mortgage on the Fairfield 
Farm does not concern us here ; but an adventure 
of Kitty does. 

, It was ‘the season,’ but— since they had not 
come up for the season, because the Squire could 
not afford it— they had resolved to let none of 
their friends in town know of their presence. 
The Squire, however, had gone to his club one 
morning When, he thought no one would be 
there, and had run almost into the arms of his 
, old- sehooLfellow, Colonel Sweteiiham, just re- 
turned from India. The Colonel insiked on 
coming to call on the Squire’s daughter; and 
' the result of his calling was an invitation to 
dinner— a ‘ quiet dinner’— at the Colonel’s house. 
Mr liangland and his daughter went, and found 
that- ithe-' hospitable Colonel’s quiet dinner-party 
consisted of thirty people. Mias Langland was 
^ token/ down by a handsome, reserved, sun-burnt 


young man, a Mr Godfrey, who had returned 
from "Burma in the ship with the Colonel. 

Kitty and her companion were both shy, and 
they were perhaps the more attracted to each 
other at first for that rea.sun. They began in 
the usual way, by uttering inanitie-s .such as a 
grim and earnest philosopher like Thomas Carlyle 
would wonder that any two human beings, set 
even for a moment together ‘between the two 
Eternities,’ could ever bring themselves to speak. 
The earnest Thomas would recommend ‘ silence ’ 
rather than that ; hut, unfortunately, silence at 
a dinner- table would be considered rude or 
exceedingly awkward. And, after all, the human 
mind is so blessedly constituted that it may easily 
progress from tlie ‘intense inane’ to the sane 
ami pithv, even as Kitty and her companion 
did. 

Kitty’s companion first opined it had been a 
very fine day, and Kitty agreed with him — with 
the reservation ‘for London.’ Then Kitty’s com- 
panion .supposed that she was come to town for 
the season, and Kitty answered : Ko ; her father 
and she were only up from the country for a few 
days on business-- frankly adding, with a laugh, 
that her father could not afford that year to 
stay ill town for the season. Kitty’s companion 
glanced at Kitty, and that was the first sign he 
gave of interest in her. To show interest is to 
excite interest ; and Kitty began to consider her 
companion more closely, and to find him very 
handsome and very agreeable. 

‘Times, I suppose,’ said lie sympathetically, 
‘have been very bad in the country?’ 

‘In our part of the country they have been,’ 
she answered, 

‘What, may I ask,’ said her companion, ‘is 
your part of the country, Miss Langland ?’ 

‘ Sussex,’ she answered. 

‘Oh,’ said he, with a fresh spice of interest, 

‘ I ’in going down to Sussex in a few days.’ 

‘Sussex,’ she replied, with a smile, ‘is a large 
county, Mr Godfrey. 

‘I might retort,’ said he, also with a smile, 
‘witli your own observation, Miss Langland. 
Sussex, it is true, is a large county, and it has, 
I believe, more than one soil— the productive 
and the unproductive.’ 

‘Ours is the unproductive,’ she answered mis- 
chievously ; then relenting, because be seemed 
really to wish to know the exact locality where 
she dwelt, she added, ‘ we are in the north.’ 

‘ It is to the north I ’m going,’ said he with 
still livelier interest : ‘ to the neighbourhood of 
North Stanstead.’ 

‘How odd !’ said she. ‘That is our neighbour- 
hood 1’ 

‘ Is it, indeed V he exclaimed. ‘ How singular 1 
One might almost say there is the long arm 
of coincidence evident in that. What kind of, 
country is it ?’ 

He probably meant one thing, while she took 
him 'to mean another. * / ■! 

‘Oh,’ she answered, ‘there are some nice people. 
But, you see, we are so near town that a good, 
many horrid business men have settled down 
about us.’ ■ '.<■= 

‘ It must be dreadful,’ said he, considering her, , 
‘ to one’s privacy invaded by mere business 
people. I suppose they make themselves yery-" 
offensive?’ - - 
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‘ Tiitire i ^2 one dreadful old man/ she burst out, ‘ Cliarmedj I ha sure/ said the Sq^uire, 

being full of the subject wliiclx troubled her, Then they all three talked, and wlxeii they bad 

Hbat has built a frightful villa iu concrete near | talked for some time, Mr .Godfrey witlulrew. 
ue.^ ^ ‘He seems a clever, agreeable fellow/’ said the 

HJoncrete exclaimed lie. ‘Why in concrete, S«iuire. — ‘Where did you say, Sweteuliam, that 
of all materials ? For cliearniess F he was going to stay near us 


ot ail materials « .r or clieapuess r ue was go' 

^ No/ slie answered ; ‘ I think not. Concrete is ‘ H,e is 
one of his fads— as everything ugly and hypo- answered 
critical is. His house is concrete, all his walls stay there 


‘ .fie is going down to a man named Purvey/ 
answered the Colonel, Cuul 1 suppcs {3 he will 


are concrete. — I believe,’ she added, with a laugh 
of enjoyment at her own unusimlly sharp wit, 
‘he is concrete himself 1’ 

‘ Better, perhaps be may think/ said her com- 
panion, ‘to be concrete than abstract.’ 



‘At Piu'vey’s?'’ exclaimed the Squire. ‘Oh!’ 
‘Why?’ asked the Culonel. ‘Ls Purvey an 
objectionable person 'L- a sort of per.sou a man 
shouldn’t know 

‘ Well,’ saiil the Stpiire, feeling and considering 


‘A dreadful, ugly, mean, and mischievous old the slender stem of his cluret*glass,‘itwouldper- 
raan !’ she continued, ivitlnmt heeding his remark, baps be scarcely fair to say that. But I don’t 
‘ You must have seen his name about ; it is at like him — he is not generally liked-- and he 
railway stations and in the carriagei^, on omni- has played me a very ungeritlemanly trick. He 
buses, and everywhere: “ Purvey’.s Patent Foo<l may think it’s business-like, but at anyrate it’s 
for Infants and Invalids.”’ ungentlemanly-— But,’ said he, looking up sud- 

Kitty’s companion started a little, cast a quick denly with a shrewd frown on his brow, ‘you 
glance on Kitty, and smiled ; but Kitty did not said your friend was going down on bii.siness ; 
see these phenomena ; her eyes wei'e on lier plate, what busine.s.s can Purvey— “ Purvey’s Patent 
and her attention was given to the deep-seated Food,” you know — have in Mr Godfrey’s line V 
grievance that moved her, to which she could ‘Godfrey/ said tlie Colonel, dragging out his 
not give expre.ssion. moustacli(% and trying to see the end of it, ‘has 

‘Oh yes; I have seen the name,’ said he. been asked, I believe, to pronounce an oyhiiion 

‘And/ be added with a laugh, ‘the fact is the on the results of some boring operations.’ 
man is the very person I’m going down to see on j ‘Oh, ah ! Boring !’ exclaimed the Squire, look- 
a matter of biusiness.’ j ing veiy curious. ‘ I saw only the other day that 

‘Oh, Mr Godfrey !’ Kitty exclaimed. She cast , some my.sfcerious business of that sort wa.s going 


on him a glance of alarm and distress. 

‘I am very much obliged to you/ said be, 


on. Purvey has been very secret about it.’ 

‘ Frankly, Laugland/ asked the Golojiel, smooth- 


reassuringly, ‘for letting me know the kind of ing out his moustache, ‘would you say that 
man lie is. But, surely/ he continued, ‘the old Purvey is a man that I — or luy frieucl — should 


man must have done something worse than build | have Jiothing to say to?’ 
wmlls of concrete, foj‘ you, Miss Langland, to call 1 ‘Well, frankly, Sweteiiham/ said the Squire, 
liiin such names?’ | loukin'g np again from tlie coufceinplatioii of hi« 

There was an exquisite coutpliiuent in tlie tone glass, ‘ I clon’t tliink I ought to go so far us that, 
and emphasi.s of ‘you, Miss Langland.’ 1 am tempted to call him a canting, grasping, and 

Kitty was plea.sed ; she blushed a little, sciicming old rascal ; but then I admit there 
‘ Perliap.s/’ sdie admittecl, frankly, ‘ I liave .spoken would be a great deal of pensonul feeling in 
more in anger than I should. But we don’t like i saying that. The fact is, I have had wliat he 
Mr Purvey: he i.s--he is not a nice man. ^^fy ; would call “a business transaction ” with him, and 
father, though, could tell you more about liiui , be ha.s gut me in a corner with it. The other day 


than I cam’ 


-■■quite ill a polite, canting, business-like way, I 


And then they talked of other things, and, iu 1 admit — he otfered me the choice of alteniatives : ‘ 
the common plirase, they ‘got on very well either to .settle that business out of hand — which 
together.’ Kitty’s companion io.st his reserve of was impossible —or to compound it easily and 
manner; and Kitty herself became so interested advantageously ly accepting his son, whom we 

in him and in his doings - she disscoveretl he was have never seen, as a husband for my daughter!’ 

a scientific person— an engineer and mineralogist, ‘For .Mi.ss Langland, you mean ?’ said the 
or something of the kind ; for lie had been several Colonel, quickly and nervously tugging at his 
years iu India in the .service of the ijovernment, moustache, 
and lately he had been in Burma to look for two ‘ Yes ; for Kitty.’ 
such diliereut things as ruby mines and coal- ‘ And what did yon do?’ 

measures— she became so interested that she ‘1 was civil/ said the Squire, smiling wryly, 

thought it would be ‘nice’ to know more of ‘I couldn’t afford to quarrel with him at the 
him. moment, and I put him off : I had a week in 

When the ladies retired, it was to be renuirked hand, and I thought I might find some way of • 
that i!ilr Godfrey made haste to have a word or settling his business and clearing olf all connection 
two with his friend and host, after which they with him. That’s why we came up to town.* ' ’ 


both moved down to where the Squire .sat. 


I see/ said the Colonel, and he appeared to bd ' 


‘I want, Langland/ said the Colonel, .‘to par- looking very deep indeed. ‘Will yon meet ma 
ticiilarl}'' introduce to you my frieml Godfrey, at the club to-morrow morning, and- wu can talk 
He is going down to your neighbourhood to- more fully of that, if you like?* . , , 

morrow on a .small matter of birsiness : he is llie ^ They withtlrew to the drawing-room ; and the 
kind of clever fellow, you know, that just -takes. Colonel took an early opportunity^ of having a 
. a look round, and then tells you, like winking, few words aside with his young friend Godfrey, 
what kind of rocks are underneath, and what after which Godfrey was assiduous in his atten*- 
the rocks contain. I hope you’ll be good to him/ tions both to Miss Langland and to her father*^' 
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Tliey became so pleased with each other that they 
parted with great kindness and cordiality. 

‘We shall be home in two clays or so, I think,’ 
said the Scpiii^e ; ‘and \ve shall be delighted to 


see you. . _ 

‘You are coming to see ns, then?’ saicl Kitty,, 
‘ I am so glad arid then she blushed a little, as 
if she feared she had been too frank. 

‘Mr Langland has been so good as to ask me/ 
said Godfrey. ‘I should like to give myself the 
pleasure of seeing you before, I fear, you will be 
ready to receive me.’ 


THE EOMANCE OE THE MARKET- 
PLACE. 


In and around the Market-place was the heart 
of every old-world town. Pligh Streets, squares, 
public gardens, quays and wharfs, might ha^'e 
rehectecl the grandeur and wealth of the towm 
more distinctly in the eyes of the stranger ; but 
they bore the same relation to the market-place 
that the veins and arteries bear to the heart in 
the human body. History in these old towns 
seemed to be centred about their market-places ; 
and the fact that, business having become more 
centralised by improved methods of coininuni- 
cation, the inhabitants of so many so-called 
market towns now tlock to central depiUs, gives 
the faded, forlorn aspect of many a market-place 
just that romantic gloss •which is given to an old 
building by mantling ivy and crumbling walls. 

The medieval market-place appears to have 
played very much the same part in civic life that 
the newspaper press plays to-day. The voice of 
the people, whicli only growled and grumbled or 
siglied and moaned amongst the back streets, 
broke out in full volume in the max'ket- place. 
Kews, until it received the market-place stamp, 
was uncertain and untrustworthy. In the sub- 
urbs it was a mere wdiisper ; in tlie by-lanes and 
back streets it became a rumour ; in the High 
. Street it gathered force and arrested attention ; 
in the market-place the voice of Authority coii- 
hrmed or contradicted it. 

The special correspondent was there in the 
shape of herald or messenger. The ‘ Society para- 
graph ist’ was represented by the retailer of back- 
stair news or alehouse gossip. If a man wanted 
a servant or a situation, or a house or anything 
belonging to a house, he went to the market- 
place. Eashiuii in the cut of clothes originated 
wdth the gallants who swaggered there. If a man 
wanted to hear the last ballad or lampoon, he 
went there. When printed books were rare and 
costly, popular fiction was to be heard at the 
booth of the public story-teller, and sermons at 
the tub of the public preacher. In the market- 
place the popular hero received his triumph, and 
Ike criminal met with his deserts ; war and peace 
, wer-e proclaimed there ; new laws were announced 
there; festivals, fasts, holidays, and celebrations 
"were notified there ; in short, if a' man wanted to 
keep up with current opinion and current events, 
dt.was nepessary for him to frequent the market- 
place, 

^ "The doge, the secret tribunals, the despots, 
- ^the inquisitors, feared plots -which were hatched 
in the. market-place far more than those which 




corners; for a sudden, well-timed swoop might 
crush the plot of the back room ; but to defy 
the market-place was to defy the People, and 
the tyrant who turned a deaf ear to the appeal 
or remonstrance which came from a single house 
or a single street, found it his best policy to 
face forbeariijgly the clamour of a market-place 
crowd. 

If there is any life at all in a to-wn it will 
show itself in the market-place. The transaction 
of actual business may be very small ; but people 
flock together and move with some approach to 
briskness ; there is a hum of voices, and a clatter 
of feet, and a rumble of wheels, and the inns 
do a comparatively roaring trade, and the local 
dogs are startled and hustled into activity, and 
tradesmen spend less time than usual lounging 
about their shop doors. 

The romaxice of the market-places of decayed 
old towns is so fascinating that we are apt to 
forget how really pathetic it is. When Boinney 
and Eye and Sandwich were fiotirishing ports, 
when soldiers and sailors and merchants and 
toilers crowded the streets, many of which are 
now grass grown, and big ships lay alongside the 
now deserted quays and wharfs, we may revel 


in iaiiciful presentment of the scenes upon which 
their market-places 


the grave old houses in their market-places must 
have looked, for these old Cinque Ports were 
fighting as well as trading towns, and more than 
once showed themselves worthy of their proud 
title-— the eyes of En^^land. 

When the eastern fen country was dotted with 
splendid abbeys, we may imagine that the market- 
places of the little towns which clustered around 
them, such as Ramsey, Thorney, Whittlesea, 
and Crowland, not to speak of those in places 
which liave retained their importance, such as 
Ely, Boston, and Peterborough, must have been 
active business centre.s, although nowadays the ■ 
stillness and desolation, and the disappearance of' 
the ancient water-ways which served as roads, 
necessitate large drafts upon our fancy. 

With what stirring memories of old days the 
Grassmarket and tlxe High Street of Auld 
Reekie are linked 1 What a procession of his- 
torical and romantic figures pass before us as we 
stand under the old cross in the market-place of 
Merrie Caidisle ! — William of Cloudesly, Fergus 
MTvor, Prince Charlie and his men, Meg Merri- 
lies or rather her prototype, Jean Gordon, march- 
ing boldly along through the crowd, .shouting : 


To wanton me, to wanton me, 

Ken ye what maist wad wanton me ? 

To see King Cleorge himg ii]) at Eome, 
To see King Jamie crowned at Scone, 

To see England taxed and Scotland free, 
This is what maist wad wanton me I 


and then hustled away to her death in Eden 
River ; Hobble Noble and a score of romantic 
rascals passing to their deaths on ‘Haribee;’ the 
burghers whispering the news of the rescue of 
Kinmont Willie by the Bold Buccleuch, and- 
many others. . i ,' ‘ 

So crowd the figures in the other Border 
market-places — Percy and Douglas, Christie of 
the Clinthill and Dandle Diiimoiit, Widdrington, 
Little Jock Elliot, Scotts and Armstrongs , and 
Turnbulls and Rutherfords from the Scottish side 
of the Border : Charltons and Fenwicks and Bod^,, 
dams and Fox^sters and Muegraves and Bobsons - 
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from tlie English side— all pass before the old 
gray houses and oyer the time-worn stones, and 
keep us moralising over a string of trite quota- 
tions : * Autres temps, autres inmurs/ ^ lenipora 
mutuntiir,’ ‘ Sic transit gloria muudi,’ until we 
feel a inelanclioly which corresponds well with 
the stillness and lifelessness around us. 

Not a whit less fascinating is the romance 
which lingers around tlie market-places of tJie 
old-world West of England towns. What a buzz 
and a stir tliere must have been in Plymouth and 
Dartmouth and Totties and the Tor Bay towns in 
the old war-times, beginning with tliat famous 
summer’s evening when the little Scottish craft 
duslied in with news of the approach of the 
Invincible Armada, continuing throughout those 
long years ol: hammer and tong work between 
Englislimen and .Frenchmen, and only ending 
when tlie last privateer sailed proudly in wdth her 
string of prizes ! 

Wdiat famous figures must have -walked and 
talked in the market-places of the North .Devon- 
shire towiivS when tlie rage for conquest anil 
plunder on the fair seas stretching away toivards 
the Spanish Main was at fever-heat, and the most 
potent, grave, and reverend sigiiiors lost their 
heads for a while, and embarked their fortunes in 
adventure ships ! Drake and Raleigh, Grenville 
and Hawkins, Frobisher and Hudson, hrigliteii up 
the now dusky old houses with their picturesque 
attire, and wake the echoes with tlieir brief, sailor- 
like talk in that terse speech which we still love 
so well. 

Later on comes William the Bilent on the 
scene, first in quiet, fishy old Brixliam, then at 
Newton- Abbot, proclaimed king in the market- 
place amidst solemn silence at a spot still marked 
by a stone ; finally, at Exeter, wdiere his court 
was first recognised as a formal substantiality. 

Still more stirring are the associations of west- 
country market-places with the ill-fated enter- 
prise of Monmouth. It was in the markot-pltu^e 
of Lyme, in Dorsetshire, that Ids first staiidard 
and blue flag was set up. It was in the market- 
place of Taunton, every house of wdiich was 
decorated with liowers and greenery, where he 
received at the hands of a bevy of fair young 
Somersetshire damsels a banner gorgeously em- 
broidered \yitli royal emblems, and where, a few 
da 3 ^s later, he was proclaimed king. The same 
pageantry filled the market-place at Bridgewater 
a week later with an enthusiastic crowd, and still 
later, stirred little Frome into excitement. But 
excitement of a very different kind wars soon in 
store for these same market-places. From the 
moment the first batches of fugitives came prair- 
ing into Bridgewater witli the news of Sedgemoor, 
a reign of terror set in, the memory of which is 
fresh to this day. What Kirke and his ‘Lambs’ 
began, Jeffreys completed. In the rnarket-placa 
of Winchester, Alice Lisle, already condemned 
to be burned, -was beheaded. At Dorchester, 
thirty ‘ rebels ^ were hanged in the market-place. 
Throughout Devonshme the market-place of every 
town which had furnished Monmouth with 
soldiers became tbe scene of executions. In all, 
three hundred and twenty ‘rebels’ were banged 
during tins terrible circuit, and as publicity was 
an essential of the punishment, we may be sure 
that the majority of them met their fate in the 
market-places of their native towns. 
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Tiuiiiri'y Londouwairds, we pause in the. busy, 
lively Oxford uf to-day. In its old market-place, 
Oraimier, Latimer, and Ridley suffered martyr- 
dom for their faith ; later on, here waa proclaimed 
that Parliaiuciit of Charles I. which defined the 
gulf between him and his opponents j and still 
later, the voice of the people rose angrily ‘Oid 
furiously at the high-handed dealing of James IL 
W'itli tlie Fellows of Magdalen. 

Finally, what pages of history are unfolded to I 
us as we think of ancient Smitlifield when stand- 
ing in the beautiful Buiithfield of to-day. They 
arc pages wliicli range from the days when gal- 
lants thronged to win their .spurs at tdie jousting 
ground of the ‘Brnooth Field,’ when William 
Wallace met Ins heroic death and Wat Tyler got 
his deserts ; when, under Mary, the ‘pale martyr 
ill his sheet of fire’ was im every-day entertain- 
ment for the inhabitants of the quaint old houses ; 
wlien ‘Bartleiny’ Fair was a vigorous and nour- 
ishing saturnalia, until we reach the ‘ Old Siniffle ’ 
of Thackeray and Dickens with its sceiie.s of 
blackguardism and revolting cruelty ; and then 
the reformed Smithfield which we know. 

Not less .striking is the interest and romance 
of the foreign market-place. No one witli tm 
atom of .sentiment in his composition can stand 
in the Piazza del Erbe at Verona without think- 
ing of Montagues and Capulets:, Speed and 
Lauuce and LauncAs dog, and the mighty Scali- 
gers, wlio,se goigcoiis toiul:)S are hard by. In the 
Place of Bt Maik at Venice were enacted all 
the scenes \Yhieh make up the intensely interost- 
ing drama of the Queen of the Adriatic’s history. 
The Forum of Rome was the ‘hub’ of the Old 
World ; Roman lii.str>.ry and the Ruinan Forum 
are indissolubly linked together : must of the 
greate.st and wise.st and grandest and vilest men 
of tlie Old ’World inuBt have known its features 
familiarly, whether in all the pride of their state- 
liiiersS and beauty, or as melancholy relics of a 
dim Past dotted aljout the cattle-imirkot, such as 
we .see it o.u the famoiiB canvaFj in the Dulwich 
Gallery known as the ‘ Camjio Vacciuo at Rome,’ 
whereon are graziers Iroin the Campagua barter- 
iiig their beasts on the site of the rostrum wlienco 
Mark Antony delivered liis oratiori after the 
murder of Ctesar, a herd of oxen ci'opping the 
grass off the base of the Column of Pliocas, and 
a party of citizens carousing amid the venerable 
pillars of the Temple of Baturn. 

The market-places of Antwerp, Haarlem, and 
’ITtreclit still speak to us of the terrors of the 
Inquisition, and the wholesale butcheries of Alva 
and Ilia lieu teuauts ; whilst those of Madrid and 
Seville and Valladolid tell us still of the glories i 
of Ferdinand and Isabella, of Goluiubus, and of ' 
autos da, f 6 iiimimerablc. It was from the market- | 
place at Wittenberg that Luther started at the ; 
head of the pimcession of university grandees to j 
burn the Pope’s Bull on Elbe bank.*?. He wlio j 
goes to Bruges or to Ghent, or to Ypres or to i 
Nuremberg, ami sees not their market-places with j 
an intelligent eye to their past, performs but ill i 
hi.s holiday duty. Past tlie.se quaint old housea 
of the Fie misir guilds in the Grpde Place . of 
Brussels must have poured the .British regiments . 
on their way to Waterloo upon Riat faiuona eve.' 
In the Piazza della .Signoria of Florence, dm 
forum of the old Floimtine commonwealth, -all 
the stirring episodes of the city’s history ware' 
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enacted ; and as we gaze ou tlie Palazzio Yeccliioj 
on the Bargello, and the ex(j[iusite Loggia, Guelphs 
and Ghibelliiies, the Medici, ^ Savonarola, Dante, 
Miclieltingelo, Alfieri, Macliiavelli, and a score 
of other names 'familiar in our mouths as house^ 
hold words/ come to our minds. 

Far away over the seas we still find the 
romance of the market-place, strong and sug- 
gestive, if not so varied and intense as in the 
historical cities and towns of the Old World. 
Ill the fair, half-forgotten, long-neglected islands 
of the AYest Indies, hut newly awakened from 
their slumber of long years, the market-places 
are the centres of whatever life and animation 
there are— be it under the pretentious arcades 
at Kingston in Jamaica ; or in that strange old 
back street in the capital of Trinidad — tlie Earthly 
Paradise of Charles Kingsley— or in the funny, 
dilapidated old sq^uare at Scarborough in Eobhi- 
soii Crusoe’s island of Tobago ; or under the great 
paiiu-trees at Roseau in Dominica ; or where the 
hardy 2 ^ort&iises come in from the country-side 
to the halles of i\lai‘tinique and Guadeloupe ; or in 
the full blaze of the suii at Basse Terre, St Kitts ; 
or buzzing and chattering and laughing around 
the 'Grreeii Man’ in busy Bridgetown, Barbadoes. 

In Havana, in South America, old Spain con- 
fronts us in the dirty, ill-savoured market-places 5 
but old Spain amidst tropical surroundings, for 
these old centres were founded lung ago by the 
‘Conquistadores/ and, despite the changes of cen- 
turies, are still distinguished hy many of their 
old characteristics. Old houses look down upon 
them, successors of other old houses burned in 
the terrible times of Captain Teach, Blackboard, 
Morgan, Lewis Scot, John Davis of Jamaica, 
Francois rOlonoise, Captain Avary, Robert Kidd, 
and a score of other bold, merciless rascals, whose 
very names made ships’ captains tremble in their 
shoes, and sent the women of the c<jast towns 
lleeing into the duirclies. The dai'k, bright-eyed 
faces are Spanish, save where the irrepressible 
'black stain’ shows itself; the language is that 
of old Spain — as much purer than that of modern 
Spain as is the French of Quebec purer than 
that of Paris. But for the rest — uaving palms, 
fleep blue sky, black patches of shade only accen- 
tuating the trembling wliite glare of light-— in 
short, the tropics. 

Even in prosaic Kortli America there are 
market-places with a halo of romance about them. 
Boston State House, which in old days stood in 
the midst of Boston market-place, lias seen many 
of the scenes which led up to the severance 
td' Britain and her American colonies. The old 
' Tory, signs,’, by which are meant the arms of 
Great Britain, were many times torn down and 
burned ere war was actually declared ; and after 
the Declaration of Independence, were enthusias- 
tically burned by the crowd. Lion and unicorn 
still remain, but nothing more. It was here, too, 
tliat occurred in 1770 the riot between the mob 
and the British soldiers known as 'the Boston 
Massacre,’ five people being killed, and among.st 
them the first black champion of Liberty, 
OHspus Attack. Faneuil Hall, hard by, also 
stood in a market-place, and is known “as the 
Cradle of Liberty/ from the number of patriotic 
meetings held here under the patronage of 
' America’s greatest orators in the old stirring 


Busy en'oiigli must old Salem market-place 
have been in the good times of the town’s pros- 
perity as a seapt)rt, and also the scene of constant 
excitement when the persecution and execution 
of witches was in full swing. Through the 
market-place of placid, dreamy Concord town 
must have raced Earl Percy's red- coats upon that 
fateful April day, 1775, after the 'embattled 
farmers’ had driven them from the bridge hard 
by, and the shot had been fired which was heard 
round the world. All through the Hew England 
States, indeed, there may yet be seen old-fashioned 
market-places each of which is more or less richly 
associated with the great deeds of these and pre- 
ceding troublous years ; and the fact that the 
names of most of the towns are the names of 
towns in old England no means lessens the 
romance which comparatively a short time has 
woven about them. 

The topic is well-nigh inexhaustible ; but suf- 
ficient ground has been traversed to show that in 
every town with the smallest pretension to dis- 
tinction or antiquity, the markel. place will be 
found to be a central point of interest, if not for 
itself, for the associations which are linked with 
it. 


SAFE IX 

The city of Safecl is picturesquely situated high 
ou the mountains of Naplitali. ' Ras-el-JeliP is 
a name common among the natives (The bead 
of Galilee). It is the highest city in the laud, 
being 2700 feet above the M.editei*ranean, and 
3380 feet above the Sea of Galilee. The castle- 
bill is tlie highest point to westward of the range 
of hills lying between the Joi'clau Valley and 
; the Wadies Leimun and ’Amiid. It is almost sev- 
^ ered from its fellows by the Wady Ilamra, wdiere 
: gardens are always green, watered by perennial 
I springs. Of the once noble castle nothing remains 
i but a confused heap, visible from afar. Tlie city 
• is built around this hill in the form of a horse- 
shoe, open to the north, spreading a little up the 
hill beyond the wady to the east; the 'toe’ 
peering over a little mound southward, whence 
the whole extent of the Bea of Galilee is seen. 

The view from the castle-hill is wide and 
varied, although not so extensive as that from 
the neighbouring height of Jebel Camulm The 
road to Dumaseiis winds through olive groves 
north -east^Yards, and disappears bet\veen two 
rounded grassy hills that guard the descent to 
the YTiters of Merom. On the hill-side to the 
left two little hamlets, ’Ain Bireh and ’Ain-ez- 
Zaitfin, are huddled closely together beside the 
springs from tvhicli their names are taken, whose 
tiny silver streams glide under the shadow of 
fig, ]jomegranate, and vine that clothe the culti'* 
vated slopes below. ' 

The mud walls of many villages marking the 
sites of ancient Galilean cities stud the landscape 
to the north and north-west. The old fortress of 
Gischala is only just hidden by tlie shoulder of a 
hill Over against us to the west is the Jermfik 
range, cut off from the Safed lulls by Wady 
Leimun, or, as it is sometimes called/ ' Wady- 
el-Tawah!n’ (Valley of Mills), from the number 
of primitive mills with ivy-eovered walls in tM 
midst of brambiy thickets, driven by the water' 
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whicli flows all the year round in the bottuni 
of the gorge. The rochy precipitous sides are 
in. some parts not less than 1500 feet in height. 
Deep in the bosom of the valle}^ is a curious 
iutenuittcnt spring, a constant source of wornler- 
ment to the natives, who call it the ‘Avell of the 
demons.’ 

Jebei Jermiik, a finely-shaped mountain, the 
most northerly point of the range of that name, 
is the higliest in Palestine, rising to a height 
of 4000 feet. On the gentle slope at its western 
base stands the ancient synagogue of ]\leiron, a 
sanctuary and place of pilgrimage to pious Jews 
all over the world. Strange tales are told of 
their doings at the great festival called the 
‘feast of the burning,’ which is held here annu- 
ally. It has been attempted to identify this place 
with the Meroz so bitterly mentioned in the 
song of Deborah. Tabor appears like a great dark 
beehive sitting at the corner of the magnificent 
plain of Esdraelon, which, beyond the uplands 
of Nazareth, stretches away to the base of Mount 
Carmel by the sea. Little Hermon, with the 
white-walled church on its north-western slope, 
marking the site of Nain ; Gilboa, of tragic 
memory ; and the mountains of Samaria beyond ; 
Ebal ami Geriziin raising their proud shoulders 
above their fellows, as if to boast of tlieir ancient 
fame, are all visible from where we stand. From 
no ];>oint are the blue waters of Galilee seen to 
greater advantage. Deep set among surrounding 
hills, when Spring throws her mantle of dazzling 
green over the land, it is a veritable ‘sapphire 
in the midst of emeralds.’ The curiously arranged 
hills of Jaulan, volcanoes of the antique world, 
whose fires have been (pienclied for ages, lie 
eastward like huge dark masses rolled down from 
the majestic sides of Great Hermon. Beyond 
them we see. the far-stretching plains of Haiiran, 
the wealth of whose soil is not yet known to this 
generation, the giant forms of the Hauran moun- 
tains— Jehel-ed-Dr use — looming up on the edge 
of the desert some eighty miles away. To the 
south-east lie the beautifully rounded, thickly- 
wooded hills of Gilead, yielding pasture and 
shelter to the flocks as of old ; and when the air 
is perfectly clear, the grim heights of the nioun- 
I tains of Moab may be seen touching the sky away 
I in the south. 

! The high and isolated position of Safed renders 
I it comparatively secni'e from epidemic.^, notwith- 
I standing the insanitary conditions tlmt prevail 
It is the most populous city in Northern Pales- 
tine ; but anything like accuracy in estimating 
the numbers in this country is impossible. Of 
Moslems there may be from five to six thousand ; 
Christians, between two and three hundred ; Jews, 
from twelve to fifteen thousand. Turn influences, 
acting in opposite directions, affect the calculation 
of the Jews. The census is given in by heads 
of communities, who are always more or less open 
to corruption. The returns made to the religious 
heads are sure to be as large as possible— that is, 
as large as they can with decency be made. The 
pious contributor.s of alms for the support of the 
holy Jew’s in Palestine regulate their subscrip- 
tions to some extent by the numbers to wdiom 
ndief is to be given. If the numbers can be in- 
creased a little, there will be all the more for the 
hmid fids recipients. Scrupulousness ^ in securing 
sdTantage has not been a distinguishing mark 


of the race since the day on ’which tbo artful 
Jacob deceived poor blind old Isaac. On Uie 
other hand, a tax is levied by the Govcrnineiit on 
all Ottoman subjects, at so inucli pci- head of 
I population. The same interest which in tlie 
; foriiier case leads to increase, in this prompts 
to diniiiiish the returns ; the re.sult, of course, is 
that there are no I'ldiable statistics, Tlie figures 
given may be taken as a fair {ipjnoxiniation. 

Education is at a low tdjb. ' Education, pro- 
perly so called, luiw indeed, until rc'ceiitly, been 
beyond the reach of the inhabitants. Among | 
the Jews, the ability to read Hebrew, whether | 
uridex*stundiiig it or not, is comiinm enough, and ! 
many of them can write and reckon suliicieiitly I 
to be able to manage a little shop ; but there 
education stops. Only a few who have been out ; 
in the ’world oii begging expeditions have any 
general information, and this they are by no 
means dc.sirous to impart Judaism roseinbles 
Ivoinanisiu very cdosely in the manner in wdiich 
the knowing ones try to keep tlie common people 
I in ignorance. Among tlie Arabs, again, outside 
' the Governinont circles, men who can read and 
I write to any purpose are as scarce as snow’drifts 
i in Palestine. The soil, which has been so little 
I disturbed by cultivation, and is so thinly sown 
I with, wdieat, aflbrds niagiiificeiit opportunities 
for the growth of weeds and thistles. "Weeds 
and thistles there are in abundance. The minds 
of Jew and Gentile are dominated by superstition. 
Their religious observances arc cheiislied in pro- 
portion a.s they derive their sanction from super- 
stition. This accounts largely for the bitterness 
of their bigotry. Many are the strange customs 
to which tliese people yield willing homage: 
what follows is a fair example. 

The night of July 12, LS89, I spimt in Safed. 
The moon rose witli all hei’ Syrian ^splcm.loiir, 
revealing beauties in the lainlseupe unsuspected 
under the fierce glare of the sun. Wo watched 
her slow ascent into the cloudless heuYons, and 
aiiiiiscd ourselves awliile txying to identify places 
arouinl, wrapped in tlie clear amber of her beams. 
"We had not long retired, when a loud crash 
resoiiucled through the still night-air, followed 
by the clang of drums and an indescribable 
mixture of noises, increasing in volume every 
momeiit, produced by clashing tin cans and 
crockery, thumping upon boards with great sticks, 
firing of guns, the hoarse shoutings of men, the 
piercing voices of children, and, high above all, 
the shrill cry of the women— a peculiar cry, 
j uttered in times of great excitement, whether 
of joy, of sorrow, or of anxiety. The diii grew 
tliicker, and the swelling sound floated away over 
intervening valleys, to echo among the moonlit'' 
hills, as one part of the city after another awoke 
to the seriousness of the occasion, to contribute 
its share to the general uproar and confusion. 
We came forth in haste to learn the cause of the 
alarm. The streets below us were filled b}; a 
wildly gesticulating mob, howling fiercely, with 
eyes of iiamo directed to the moon. Instinctively 
we looked towards the pale queen of iiight, and 
saw a little black notch, as it were, cut out of 
her briglit circle. As I listened intently, by* 
and-by from the babel below' l«was able to, dis- 
tinguish clearly the words, shouted over and* over 
again by every mepnber of the crowd, with every 
variety of emphasis ; ‘ Ya hoot dasher, kamarnal ■ 
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Ya lioot, minslian Ullah, dasher kamarna, alisan 
ma iiatla’ lak binnaboot!’ Which may be ren- 
dered ; '0 whale, let go oiir moon ! 0 wliale/for 

U1 lab’s sake, let go onr moon, or else we’ll come 
lip to you with a club !’ The look of terror on 
the faces of many showed that they only too 
firmly believed what the words indicated, Noth- 
ing vims more certain to them than that a great 
whale from the vasty deep had risen from the 
dark ivaters to wipe out the glory of the night 
by making a supper of the moon. Children cry 
for the moon ; but he had already gripped it in 
his awful jaws 1 Their only hope of saving her 
lay in their power to give the whale such a fright, 
that ill trembling he should let fall his prey and 
fiee for his own life. 

As time passeil and the dark shadow spread 
more and more over the face of the moon, their 
excitement grew almost to frenzy. The whale 
did not seem to care for their threats, and soon 
their beautiful moon would be gone beyond 
recall ! Full three-quarters of the golden disc 
were obscured ere the shadow began to move off. 
Then gradually a jubilant note rose from amid 
the clangour. The shouting and the crashing 
and the clashing ivaxed merrier, as if a great 
weight were being lifted from the minds of the 
mob. They rushed hither and thither with: 
quickening pace, hallooing, and vapouring their 
clubs: erelong the voice of laughter was heard, 
and at last, amid a hurst of shouting, clashing 
of metal and staves, accompanied by a discharge 
of musketry that made the mountains echo again, 
the shadow passed from the rim, and the moon 
swam away gloriously in the translucent air. 
The crowd speedily left the streets j and soon 
the defenders of the moon were seen stretching 
themselves on their rugs on the roofs, each one 
perfectly satisfied that in rescuing their beloved 
moon from the jaws of the whale lie had well 
earned a night’s repose. 

A native gentleman of more than average 
intelligence had joined m wdiilo we watched the 
strange scene. 1 asked how the custom could 
Inave arisen. He told me tliat ‘ once upon a time ’ 
a famous astronomer resided at tlie court of a 
certain great king. He was a wise man, and as 
such ' honoured of king and people. A man wdio 
has knowledge of Hhe stars in their courses’ is 
held to be wise in things far beyond the ken 
of ordinary mortals. His counsel was sought in 
affairs of the highest importance ; and his skill 
in meeting ’ difficulties and in giving suitable 
advice, coinhined with his well-known probity, 
secured for him not only the admiration hut the 
confidence of all. From his observation of the 
movements of the lieavenly bodi^ he had calcu- 
lated that on a given date there would he an 
ecli|>se of the mpon. Jn a moment of unhappy 
inspiration he told the king what ivould take 
place. The king, like so many children of the 
Orient, was superstitioue to a degree. He did 
not doubt that some potent evil spell had fallen 
upon his long-trusted friend ; ami that, were he 
Aeffc free, he would by his enchantments pro- 
' duce the effects he had prophesied, and perhaps 
hlot ,the moon out of the heavens. Repressing 
'all , sentiment^ Eastern tyrants so easily can, 

'he ' ordered his quondam counsellor to be put 
feat in' prison and kept there until the tune 
/^oulcl .pass' and the event deckrc whether oi* 


not he had spoken honestly. The astronomer 
went to prison, but waited confidently the hour 
and the event that .should set him free. At 
length the appointed night came, and exactly at 
the hour indicated by the astronomer a bit seemed 
taken out of the moon. But, alas ! the king 
slept; for any one to aumken him it would he 
certain death : if he did not see the eclipse, there ' 
would he no escape for the astronomer. Anxiety 
gave wmy to anguish as the shadow sjU’ead, cover- 
ing almost the entire disc, and still the king slept. 
Suddenly rousing himself, the prisoner declared 
to his custodians that a great whale had come 
from the distant floods to sw^allow the moon, 
tliat unless the people made a fearful noise and 
frightened him away, they \voulcl never see their 
moon again. At once there arose on every hand 
a confused noise, and mingling of loud discordant 
voices such as had never been heard in the city 
before. As the sly astronomer had intended, it 
penetrated to the ear of the sleeping monarch, 
who forthwith strode out to learn the cause. 
With his distressed subjects he looked at the 
moon, audio! it had happened according to the 
words of the wise man. He sent inesseiigers 
hastily to the prison to fetch Mm forth ; and 
when the moon escaped from the shadow and 
soared in beauty once more amid the blue, she 
looked down upon the astronomer restored to 
his honours, his royal master seeking by all 
means to efface from his worthy counsellor’s mind 
every trace of his recent humiliation. 

To the populace it was tmiiecessary to give 
further explanation ; hence the belief so prev- 
alent even ui> to the present time, that in the 
gloomy twilight of the unfathomable abyss there 
is a fearful monster, wdio, consumed with a 
desire to devour the moon, is ever ready for an 
opportunity to pounce uj)on it. An eclipse is 
simply an attempt on his part to give effect to 
his desire— an attempt in which lie"* fails, simply 
because he is so well watched and shouted at 
and threatened that his courage fails him just 
when success is touched 1 . 


THE LAND OF THE BETTING SUN. 

Chtldhoob has many charms ; but perhaps the 
most potent, to one who has long battled with the 
world, is its perfect innocence, and its implicit 
belief in those marvellous stories that the adult 
pours into its listening ear. Yet the child never 
marvels, nothing is too improbable, everything 
seems quite rational and proper*. Fiction is 
unknown to him, and every ’word he hears sinks 
into his receptive mind as a truth. He stores 
these facts in his mind, and in a wonderful way 
at some future time he marshals them and sets 
them forth to the utter confusion of the adult. 
The child lives in an atmosphere of poetry ; his 
imagination is most vivid. When the teller of 
the tale has quite forgotten it, the child’s mind 
is busy dwelling on the wondrous scenes of that 
fairyland known only to childhood, where the 
elves and the pixies dance their revels the live* 
long day, and where the birds and beasts and 
fishes suffer no harm to come to the poor mortal 
who strays thither. Everything has ' a tongue in 
this land ; the flower a have eyes to see, and they 
whisper more to each other than did the reeds 
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THE LAND OF THE SETTING SUN. 




'THE LAND OF TI 

of King Midas. Ko evil exists in tliis far-ofF 
country ; the child knows none ; he has not yet 
eaten of the Fruit of the tree of knowdedge ; 
everything is good, and everybody is actuated 
by good motives, Alas that such p'etty notions 
should one day have to be dispelled ! 

It is many "years ago now, that my little sister 
and I set out together for the Land of tlie Setting 
Bun. The beautiful golden clouds had gathered 
in the west ; in the glorious perspective, waves 
were roiling in upon a glittering blue lake, girt 
with trees of burning silver and gold. Fairy 
palaces arose, wlmse amber-coloured turrets shone 
with a wonderful and alluring brilliancj?". I 
longed to tread tliose x>aths and to wander adown 
those sunny slopes by the bine and shimmering 
lake. It was to this beautiful country that my 
mother had gone — so nurse had told me — and 1 
longed to see lier whom I had never known. So 
I secretly determined to journey thither. . My 
little sister I loved dearly, and could not think 
of parting from her, so, putting her liat on and 
wrapping her cloak around her, we were ready to 
start. How surprised would our mother be when 
she saw us coming in at those gates that nurse 
told U3 of ; she would know us at once, of course. 
But how should -we know her — our dear mother '? 
Among all the beautiful ladies who would greet 
us, how could we distingiiisli her? I hastily ran 
and took do-wn a miniature which was hanging 
in my bedroom, and upon which I used to cast my 
eyes when I awoke in the morning. My mother 
— they told me — was like that — but more beau- 
tiful This likeness I xmt in my pocket ; and 
around my sisters neck I suspended with a 
ribbon a locket containing a circlet of golden hair 
— our mother’s. Telling her we were going a 
long journey to see our mother, and pointing 
to the beautiful golden west, the land we had 
both hear«l of and both longed to reacli, I took 
lier hand in mine, and thus, hand in hand, 
we took emr way down the garden walk to the 
Land of the Betting Sun. 

The nightingales sang to us as we passed up 
a winding lane that led into the ppeii country 
and the moorlands. By the road-side grew clumps 
of lir-trees, and through their branches streamed ^ 
the rays of the sun, easting a strange light into , 
the depths of the stilly copses. The sinking sun i 
from behind the hill- tops lit up the whole 
country-side beyond the meadows and across the | 
sIox>es. Kever since have I seen such a sunset. I 
It was one of those quiet evenings in June 
when the whole sky grows lurid at sundown, 
when the day is slow to die, and when twilight 
lingers long before fading into night. The scene 
had changed somewhat ; the blue lake was no 
longer visible, it was hidden by tall gray moun- 
tains, at the foot of which stretched beautiful 
fields of emerald green. The palaces had van- 
ished, and in their place grim castles frowned 
from the tops of craggy heights. Across the 
western sky stretched a red chain of clouds ; but 
in the east, black and threatening was the aspect 
" and dark ‘ messengers^ scudded across to the west. 
The wind began to grow cool, and there was an 
ominous rustle in the leaves upon the trees. 
The birds were now silent. Darkness was fast 
. overtaking the daylight ; and travelling with it, j 
" tinder its shadow, seemed to be a small tempest, I 
such ' as often succeeds a more than .usually brii- j 


liant sunset. Large spots of cold rain began to 
fall, and I wrapped niy little sister’s cloak closer 
around her as we hurried miwarcls. We were 
on a wide-sprea<ling moor, and still we went mi 
till the night closed in. Tlie rain now began to 
fall faster, and the wind made a low soblhng 
noise as it swept by ns. We grew afraid as we 
hurried past gaunt trees which seemed to assume 
gruesome vshapos. Then in the darkness we could 
discern twinkling lights, and at last vre came up 
to one, which, being in the turf, we took for 
a fairy light ; but, alas! no fairy answered us 
wlien we called ; and I remember wondering 
why tile rain did not put the tiny lamp out. i 
Then my little sister began to cr}- most bitterly, 
and placing my arms around hei', I found that j 
her cloak was wet through, ami I had not noticed ^ 
till then that my jacket was the same. j 

We struggled on. I only remember how the I 
night grew blacker, and that fuially we came to ' 
a big house; and how, after pulling a .long i 
handle hanging at the jiortal, a terrible clanging | 
of bells and barking of dogs and flashing of lights ' 
ensued. What followed I can but faintly re- I 
member. I have a dim recollection of seeing ' 
a beautiful lady that I thought must be my 
mother, and of sitting before a blazing fire ; then ' 
I must have fallen asleej). When I awoke, it 
was broad daylight, but the room seemed 
strangely different from my own, and yet, 
there, hanging on the W’all before me, was my 
mother’s miniature. In the night I had been 
dreaming. I dreamt that soft and sweet voices 
were calling to me, and kind hands were gently 
smoothing my hiirning forehead. I ivas thirsty. 
My raotlier cooled my lips, and her voice lulled 
me to sleep again. But could 1 be awake ? By 
the window gre^v honeysuckle, tlmt I never luul 
known ivas there ; and standing against the blue 
iiliy w'as a red farmhouse that 1 had never seen 
before. I shut niy eyes to sec if it were all real ; 
but on opening them again, I saw the beautiful 
lady bending over me, and 1 called her ‘motherj 
and asked where I was; but, kissing me, she bade 
me be very quiet, ami told me that I had been 
very ill, aiid that soon I shoiikl be well again. 

Day followed day, and I would watch the sky 
grow blue and the clouds sail across ; and the 
song of the birds in the orchard came in with the 
soft balmy air at my window. I would talk to 
the lady, and for hours she %vould .sit wntli 
loving face and listen to my prattle. I told her 
how iny little sister and 1 had started fox* the 
Land of the Setting Sun ; and when I asked her 
where my .sister was, she told rne that when I 
was stronger she would tell me ; and I said I w^as 
stxTjiig now ; and bending over me and covering 
me with kisses, .she told me that my dear little 
sister had gone to the land where our mother 
was — that 1 might go to them, but that they, 
could never come to me ; and in telling me she 
cried ; and I cried too, for I felt how lonely my 
path in life ivoiild be without niy mother ^^and 
sister ; but putting her arni.« around xiie, the lady 
told me that some day I should join them in the 
Land of the Setting Sun, in the land that knows 
no night. . . ? 

1 am old now ; many stxnsets, have come and 
gone since then. The lady who safc .bj my bed- 
side, and who afterwards became to me more thah ■ 
a second mother, is no more of tliiej land, but 
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lie obtains a new outlook into life. ^ Frevioiisly, 
he has been concerned with the luiniature world 
of school, and looked at the greater -world only 
with the eyes of a school- boy. But now, enter- 
ing a business or a profession, he enters into a 
lar<fyr life, and begins to look about him wuth 
an”air of deeper inquiry. And the more he 
reads of contemporary literature the v/orse does 
he become, for the air is thick with controversy ; 
nothing is too sacred to be contradicted, and 
the spirit of ‘sweet reasonableness’ seems to be 
dead. 

The dilliciilty of finding something to read in 
an age when half the world is engaged in writing 
books for the other half to read is not one of 
quantity but of (juality, so that the question, 
‘What shall I read?’ inevitably suggests the 
parallel query, ‘What shall I not read?’ The 
wisdom of writing, according to Mr Lowell, con- 
sists in knowing what to leave in the inkpot. 
Applying the same truth to reading, it may he 
said that lie who reads most wisely is the reader 
who knows what books to leave uncut. If the 
number of books extant in the time of Solomon 
ivas so great as to call for comment, Carlyle 
has far more reason to bewail tbe prolific press 
of to-day : ‘ Still, undaunted, rushes on the great 
array of Publications, nupausing, to their final 
home ; and still Oblivion, like the grave, cries 
« Give.”’ 

The awful power of the omnipotent daily 

K ’ as an engine for good or evil can hardly 
er-esti mated. Nine men out of ten, thoiigli 
they wjll not admit it, have an almost supersti- 
tious veneration for anything in print. The 
City man, at lunch with a friend, delivers him- 
self, not of his own opinions, but of those of the 
daily paper which he lias swallowed with his 
breakfast, so that the political argument is not 
Jones V. Brown, but the leader-writer of the 
‘ Daily Slasher’ v. him of the ‘ ^Morning Scribbler.’ 
In a very busy ago, it is doubtless a great saving 
of time and trouble to buy {iii opinion read}’ 
made for a penny ; but the habit is fatal to 
the faculty of pronouncing an iruk‘peiident judg- 
jiiient. As a matter of fact, however, since the 
establishment of free libraries, there has been a 
manifest improvement in the class of books read. 
Librarians tell us that liistoiw is more in deinaml, 
and that the best books are gradually superseding 
in the estimation of the people those which might 
be considered of a less favourable tendency. This 
is good news ; but there is still much room for 
improvement, and only in proportion as we realise 
our individual responsibility in this matter, and 
act up to it, shall. we be able to help to raise the 
-tone of the public taste ; for it is certain that 
degrading and vicious literature is supplied in 
answer to a demand, although it is probably just 
as sadly certain tliat writers and purveyors, 
finding that such a demand exists, do not hesitate 
to lead the way where formerly they cautiously 
felt it. . ' , ^ - 

In choice of reading there are two cardinal 
.. jjrinciples which should ever be borne in mind— 

| that it is necessary to keep fairly abreast of 
the principal thought and news of the time ; and 
I second, that it is essential, in order to a right 
' .estimate of present events, to cull at anyrate some 
the ^choicest -fiowers of tlie literature and 
history of the past. To keep fairly -apace with 


general thought and news, newspapers- and maga- 
zines are indispensable, though too much atten- 
tion cannot be paid to Emerson’s advice in this 
regard—to learn the art of quickly and profit- 
ably assimilating their conleiils. To be for ever 
wrapped up in a newspaper, and lo depend 
entirely on it for mental sustenance, is truly a 
humiliating position for people ‘ heirs of all the 
ages, foremost in tlie ranks of time ; ’ but it is a 
common one, for there are thousands wdio, never 
reading anything else, are content to let their 
intellects starve in the midst of plenty. It is 
indeed this very plenty which is so embarrassing. 
The majority of people who read at all, read too 
much and think too little, falling into the error 
to which Schopenhauer alludes when he says that 
the safest way of having no thoughts of our own 
is to take up a book every moment we have 
nothing to do. 

Tlie second principle that has been indicated-— 
that it is necessary lo obtain a well-proportioned 
view of present events — involves tbe reading of 
history, biography, philosophy, and fiction. It is 
a striking comment on the prevalence of popular 
ignorance that a sensational murder will provide 
a month’s topic for conversation, while the publi- 
cation of a profound work which is the result of 
lung years of toil will pass unheeded. A people 
educated by reading that whicli would give them 
a just sense of proportion could not fail to dis- 
criminate between the relative importance of the 
two events. For this purpose Englisli literature 
is admirably adapted, Lord Macaulay averring 
that there is in the English classics a body of 
teaching power which the literatures of Greece 
and Koine cannot rival. ‘No people lias on 
the whole written so much and so well,’ says 
the Kev. Stopford Brooke; ‘no people can point 
to so long and so splendid a train of poets and 
prose writers.’ It is no part of our intention to 
presume to mention ‘the best hundred books,’ 
nor to disparage unduly the works of modern 
authors ; but when there is so much that is 
standard in our language, so much that has stood 
the tests of time and trial, it is impossible not to 
sympathise with that bookseller, justly proud of 
his conservative tendencies in the matter of litera- 
ture, who replied, on being asked for a copy of 
a modern theological novel, ‘ I sell nothing which 
time lias not melluwed.’ 

But, though nobotly has a right to prescribe 
the books for another to read, a direction may 
be indicated which experience has proved it is 
desirable to take. That direction may be briefly 
pointed out as the one which contains the gems 
of our language. There are many of tliem — 
quite enough to occupy the time which the 
average man is able to devote to reading. When 
he lias read these he will have a right to explore 
the bypaths of literature ; but only when he haS' 
exhausted the first class shoukr he begin to 
dabble in the second, third, or tenth rate. In 
fact, once this taste for the best is cultivated, 
any other than it will pall upon the ear and 
fail to satisfy the mind. The reader becomes 
intuitively aware wdieii a master spirit is talking 
to him, for he feels that what he is reading bears 
an intimate relation to universal humanity as 
well as to himself, and therefore possesses a vital 
interest for all. This is the true test of whether 
, a book is merely parochial or belongs to the wide 
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republic oi letters. No matter liovv exalted or how 
humble the theme, if it appeals to our common 
humanity it is literature in the true sense. The. 
Gonipleat Angler^ with its fresliness and sim- 
plicity and overflowing love of Nature, and the 
Natural History of Selborne^ wherein, says Carlyle, 

‘ Parson White has copied a little sentence or two 
.faithfully from the Inspired Volume of Nature,’ 
are as truly literature as the subliimaes of 
Milton’s cathedral diapason. 


THE BURDEN OF ISABEL.^* 

CHAPTER XVII.— TH.E HISTOEV OF A GREAT 
SUSPICION. 

To Isabel tlie early days of her father’s sojourn 
with her were days of comparative rest and peace. 
A subdued zephyr of excitement, indeed, breathed 
through them, but they were devoid of anxiety 
and incident. Her father liad been brought b}*' 
Mr Doughty, as she had arranged, and he had 
•settled (iowii witli her readily and cheerfully. 
The first thing he had done on entering her 
sitting-room had been to run lus eye over her 
book-slicdves, and the next liad been to sit down 
in lier easy-ehair with a book that was new to 
him ; and thus he had continued. She had 
found a lodging for the faithful Doughty a door 
or two off, and he hung about tlie chief — in 
attendance or on guard — while she was absent 
at selioul. The first two days being Saturday 
and bmiday, she was able to be present herself 
pretty constantly. On Sunday evening she went 
to Rutland Gate— it had been arranged that she 
should dine tliere on Sandays, and .she feared 
that if she intermitted the habit, awkward ques- 
tions might bfi asked— but she went with an even 
mind ; for she left Mr Ainsworth in eon versatioii 
with her father, on the understanding that he 
would stay till her return. It Avas not, then, 
till M.onday that her father had occasion to ixote 
her absence during the greater part of tlie day. 
On her return from schuor she foimd him di’s- 
. turbed.' ■ 

*My dear child,’ said he, before she had well 
entered, H cannot ]3ermit tliis ! Alexander has 
told me that you go out teaching in a school 
every day: you mustn’t do it any more, my 
dear! — You understand, my dear,’ said he, talving 
her hands and looking tenderly on heiy ‘ that 
your father is going to provide for yon : it is 
but right and proper that he should : it is a. 
duty and a pleasure he has neglected too long.’ 

‘ You are very good, fatlier,’ said she ; anil for 
the moment she was as grateful as if his desire 
had been carried into act; ‘bub I cannot give 
my teaching up at a moment’s notice, I must 
go on for another term. You uiiderstaiul— don’t 
you V 

He understood, and lie assented ; and thus she 
temporised. 

But from that hour he began to he full of 
schemes of work. He discussed them with his 
daughter, he discussed them with Alexander, and 
he discussed them Ainsworth — dis- 

cussed them with mCli eloquence, subtlety, and 
• completeness, that it seemed as if he must sit 
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down at once in the heat of liis subjects— hut he 
always put off the writing till ‘to-monw.’ 

‘There now,’ said Ainsworth one evening, when 
he was wrought to as great a pitch of interest as 
the expositor himself— ‘ there you have material 
for at least three first-rate articles! Bet to and 
write them, and I pledge myself to find a place 
for them. Make a start to-night,’ 

‘Let us talk the sid>ject out a little more 
thoroughly first,’ said Mr Raynor: M’ll make 
a good beginning early in the nnjrning when I’m 
alone.’ 

Thus the days slipped away : bub Isabel, at 
least, was not disappointed, fur she had built no 
liopes^ on her father’s promise.^ of perfoiauance. 
Her father’s iuteutiuns were always of the best 
and noblest, and it wa-s but a vice of the body— 
she told herself — become an iron habit that lie 
could not give them efiect. Ho was, of course, 
too clever a man not to be aware of his own 
weaknesses, and he hatl still too much conscience 
not to be bitten sometimes with a rage against 
himself. His rage was commonly impotent, but 
it was honestly felt. But in saying that much 
I am anticipating somewliat ; for all the evidence 
he gave of self-contuinely in those early days, 
when he was still fresli to the change'^ in his 
stuToundings, was in a certain conversation with 
his daughter. 

‘I am,’ said he suddeiiljq ‘a wunlhl ess wretch, 
my dear! I liave no wdll. Or, at least, I slionld . 
say I ham a will, but have lost the force to make 
it work. I do not mean to accuse myself of 
absolute idleness — no, no ; that would not be fair 
to myself ; and I have reasons enough for self- 
reproacli without adding imaginaiy ones— but in 
all things that concern my moral feelings 1 
have sunk into a strange apathy and cowarclice. 
During all the years I have neglected yon, niy 
child, I havo hceii filled with sliaine of inyaelf; 
God knoivs not a day has passed but the tlionght 
of you has gnawed at my heait— and yet some- 
.how r could do notliing ! It .seems amazing and 
preposterous, but there "It is !’ 

‘ You are morbid, fatber dear,’ said she, ‘ You 
are not strong ; but you will get t-tronger. Ykiit, 
and your will-power will come back.’ 

All these things Isabel laid up and pondered 
in her heart, with the 3'e.siilt that she pitied him 
with the ungrudging, infinite pity of a .strong 
woman, and was resedved more than ever to 
protect him with all the resources of her love. 
It was \vell for him that she wa.s thus poweidully 
d rawm to hi m early, for th e bon d tl i at h o un tl 
them was soou^to be sorely tried. The trial came 
about in this wise. 

Uncle Harry had been disa}>pointed than 
he could have imagined by Lsabelrt r-'fiisal to live 
with him. He admitteil tu himself that she had 
been quite sweet and reasonable about it, and ' 
Unit he really had no grievance ; but yet he had 
lieen so long used to command and to be obeyed, 
to say to this man ‘ Come,’ and to that ‘ Go/ and 
to find action follow in unhe.sitating consequence, 
that it chafed him to find the inclination and 
purpose of another running counter to his plans. 
Bo he brootled on her refusal, and turned over 
and over her rensons for it. Morec^ver, his many 
years’ intercourse with wily Asiatics bad made 
him very suspicious, and- somewhat prone to 
put two and two . together to make five, Isabel 
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bad made two or three singular admissions : she 
would have accepted his offer if it had been 
made a week—or even three days— before ; she 
had in that time taken upon herself, or incurred, 
some responsibility of which she could not speak, 
and which, therefore, must be open to objection— 
and she clearly knew some one who— in plain 
words— was given to drink. What wonder is it 
that these strange confessions should coalesce in 
Uncle Harry’s mind, accustomed to examine and 
deduce, into one coherent statement 1 Isabel had 
become entangled closely with some dissipated 
ne’er-do-well, whom, in her generosity, she was 
about to marry to save him from his vice ! That 
is too common an event with women not to 
have seemed plausible even in the case of Isabel. 
Having got thus far, Uncle Harry became alarmed, 
and could not forbear to communicate his fears 
toMrSiiffield. 

‘It’s rank nonsense, Harry!’ said Suffield. 
‘As I’ve told you before, you’ve lived among 
those black fellows so long that you’re as sus- 
picious as a Justice o’ the Peace 1’ 

‘ It may be rank, George,’ said Uncle Harry j 
‘but it’s not nonsense. Look at the way the girl 
has lived the last few years 1 — having tlie com- 
plete control of her own movements, and making 
what acquaintances she liked ! Do you know 
what friends and acquaintances she may have 
anadel Ho, of course you don’t.’ 

‘I’ve never heard her speak of any, and she 
has always been a frank, open girl, Harry. The 
only young man she knows and cares about, 
besides George, so far as I ’m aware, is Alan 
Ainsworth— and, of course, he ’s out of this 
question.’ 

‘When did he tell you,’ asked Uncle Harry, 
‘that he had come up to .London? — come up 
earlier than he had intended? A day or two 
before my talk with Isabel — wasn’t it? Her 
“three days” would just cover that I That’s 
a curious thing.’ 

‘ Bless my soul !’ exclaimed Mr Suffield. ‘ You 
actually imagine that Alan cun be the man ? But 
you don’t know him I Harry, you’re no better 
than a Grand Inquisitor 1’ 

‘I’m only inquisitorial,’ said Uncle Harry, 
slightly huffed, ‘in the interest of my niece 
and yours ; and it might have been better if you 
had been more inquisitorial long ago.’ And he 
marched into the gartlen, where his tent ^Yas 
permanently pitched. 

The excellent Suffield sat confused. If these 
things could be, he would have to rearrange all 
his preconceptions of both men and women. He 
wondered, and then he began to doubt ; and when 
an honest creatiu;^iJ.ike him once begins to doubt, 
he doubts MU a " thorongli, straightforward way 
characteristic only of himself, and by no means 
to be reckoned with. He turned immediately 
and wrote to Ainsworth that he would like to 
see him as soon as possible on an important 
, niatter. Ainsworth, of , course, came on the 
summons, but yet Suffield had had time to go 
over his doubts, over and over again, till he had 
trodden them down almost as hard and fixed 
as beliefs. He received his young friend privately 
in the Library. 

, - ‘l; call this my snuggery,’ said he, in a kind 
of parenthetic apology; ‘though there’s nothing 
very. snug about itr~is there? I smoke a pipe 


here sometimes ; but I don’t seem to mix well 
wi’ the wigged old chaps on the wall there’ — 
indicating certain severe portraits of past poli- 
ticians and statesmen of the house of Padiham, — 

‘ They don’t know me, and they appear to think 
I ’m taking a deuce of a liberty in trying to make 
myself comfortable in their company, though the 
Lord knows I pay enough for it. Yes ; I smoke 
a pipe, 'and make my head swell wi’ solid informa- 
tion out of Blue-books ; but I ’d rather be sitting 
by my own fire.side wi’ a long clay, having a good 
talk, as we used to do. — But sit you down, iilan, 
my lad, and never mind the old chaps. By the 
way, my niece, Isabel, and you seemed to lilt it 
off pretty well last time I saw you together. 
Have you seen anything of her, by chance, since 
you have come up to London V 

‘Yes,’ answered Ainsworth, somewhat embar- 
rassed; ‘I happened to meet her in the street,’ 
He thought that in saying so much he was 
admitting as much as was fair to IsabeL 

‘Y’ell,’ said Suffield, after having mentally 
noted the admission. ‘And how are things going 
Avithyoii? Very busy, eh ?’ 

He moved uneasily about the room while he 
spoke, and kept his eyes off Ainsworth. 

‘Yes, ^Ir Suffield,’ answered the young man, 
‘I’m fairly busy ; and things are going on as 
well as can be expected, us the doctors say.’ 

‘Yon find no difficulty about settling down 
in London, I suppose? If you find any dilficulty, 
come to me, you know — come to me. I’ll be 
always glad to do whatever I can for you, as 1 ’ve 
told you.’ 

‘You’re very good, Mr Suffield,’ said Ains- 
^vorth ; ‘and I assure you, if I were in any 
difficulty, or if ever I "may be in a difficulty, 
there is no one to whom I would more unre- 
servedly come than you.’ 

‘I’m glad to hear you say that, my lad,’ 
said Suffield, and considered his young .friend’s 
countenance a moment to observe signs of a rising 
confession. But he saw none. ‘ You see, my lad,’ 
he continued, ‘London’s a place that makes a 
young fellow live always on the strain, like a 
man balancing himself on a tiglit-rope, or like 
a man I saw once on the Spa at Scarborough 
that walked on a globe and worked himself and 
his globe up and up on a narrow gangway 
twisting round and round to the top of a high 
pole. A young man like you that has to put 
his head into his work gets excited, gets over- 
excited, maybe, wi’ working overtime, till human 
nature won’t stand it — unless the man ’s a horse — 
and says “Ho, no ! Let me rest a hit” But the 
young man won’t let his nature rest ; lie whips it 
up, and jogs it on wi’ stimulants. And then he 
comes a cropper, and is done for.’ Again he 
considered his young friend, but still he saw 
no signs of compunction, or even of self-con- 
sciousness. ‘I once knew,’ he continued, ‘a, 
clever lad like yourself — a dear friend he was, 
and a kind of relation, which you are not, not 
y^qt’ Upon that Ainsworth blushed, and Biiffield 
thought : Aha ! there ’s something here ! ‘ He 

was in the same line of work as you are in/ 
said Suffield. ^ ‘He was a very promising lad,, 
and was getting on quif^ swimmingly, when 
suddenly he went under.’ 

‘Dead ?’ asked Ainsworth, interested. ‘ 

‘No, my lad. Shipwrecked !—Lost--losfe I It 
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came siulderily to us, but not to him ! He knew 
for a long time, though we didn’t, that he was | 
ruining himself and his family wi’ his stimulant 
— not drink, but something quite as fatal to; 
him 1’ i 

‘ What ? Not opium f 
‘ Yes, my lad. Opium it was/ 


FLAX--CULTURE IN SCOTLAND. 

In following out the treatment of this subject, 
the writer will avoid all theories that have not 
been tested by facts and experience, and will 
endeavour to explain the most , ‘approved method 
of flax-culture as briefly as is consistent with aii 
intelligent understanding of the process. 

The fiax-plant, of which there are many vari- 
eties, is cultivated in nearly every country in 
the world ; but the common species with which 
we are acquainted, and wdiich is raised specially 
for the fibre, is indigenous to Europe, Egypt, 
and part of Asia. 

Our principal supply of the raw material is 
imported from Russia, where the plant has long 
been, and still is, cultivated more extensively 
than in any other country in the world ; hut 
there the culture of the crop and preparation of 
the fibre receive less care and attention than in 
any other fiax-produciiig country. This neglect 
may be accounted for by tlie immense tracts 
under crop, and also ])y much thinner sowung 
than is practised in other countries, in order to 
give the plant greater strength and more numer- 
ous branches, to prevent its being laid during 
the violent thunder-storms that prevail about the 
time it is in fiow'er. The result of this treatment, 
however, is a coarse fibre, and also a very much 
inferior yield to that grown thicker, and' under 
more favourable circumstances of soil mul atten- 
tion in its earl^'’ .stages. 

German}^ Austria, and France follow Riis.sia 
a.s flax-producing countries, and in each of these 
an average area of over two hundred thousand 
acres is kept under this crop. In Holland, iiax 
is growui principally for the seed, and the plant- 
ing and growth of the crop, as w’ell as the time 
of pulling, IS regulated for this ])urpose. By 
properly maturing the seed, the quality of the 
fibre is injured, and renders the subsequent 
process more difficult ; but the l^utch farmers 
are amply remunerated by the high price ob- 
tained for the seed, wliicli has for agricultural 
purposes a ivorld-ivide fame, and is chiefly sown 
in Britain, although Riga seed is also used, 
and preferred by some growers as being more 
■' hardy, ■ ■ 

It is Belgium, however, to wdiich ive must turn 
to see flax in the highest state of cultivation, 
where nothing is neglected that can in any 
measure improve the quantity, and more especi- 
ally the quality, of the crop. Here proper rota- 
tion of crops, .supedor tillage, and liberal manur- 
ing of the land, are attended to in a manner not 
seen elsewhere, and to this the careful, plodding 
Belgian farmers owe their success in raising other 
crops as well as flax, and which has earned for 
them the reputation they enjoy of being the most 
successful agriculturists in the world. 

In Flanders especially, the crop under our 
notice receives the most cai’oful attention. The 


fields resemble well-kept gardens, and here the 
very finest flax is produced, vSucli as is employed 
in the manufacture of the famous Brussels lace. 

It brings in the luarket one lumdred to one 
hiiiidred and fifty pounds, and often as high as 
two hundred pounds, per ton ; indeed, sometimes 
exceeding in value the land on wdiich it was 
produced, and so exceedingly fine that a Belgian 
l^ouiid of the vsxw material has been spun into a 
thread four thousand liiiles long. 

Flax-growing has spread more in Ireland than 
in any other part of the country, notwithstanding 
that the soil of England and Scotland is almost, 
if not altogether as suitable, fur its cultivation. 
This can only be accounted for by the nuinerous 
.small holdings, and the perseverance of the 
farmers with the crop, which has caused scutch- 
iiig-inills to spring up to deal with the straw and 
prepare the fibre for the market. About eighty 
thousand acres of flux were grown in Irelaiul last 
year, producing a fair yield ; but the quantity of 
fibre obtained from tliis acreage is not siiflicienfc 
for one-fourth of the Belfast manufacturers 
alone. 

W e have already referred to the very primitive 
mode of culture in Russia, and the consequent 
poor return, Tiie inference plainly is, that the 
more intelligent Scotch farmer, with richer land 
and better appliances, would rear superior crops 
both ill quantity and quality. In proof of this, 
Irish flax brings in the market nearly double that 
of Russian ; and a quantity of dressed flax grown 
recently in Fife.shire brought ninety pounds per 
ton. 

In addition to these more favourable conditions 
attending the reuli.sation of tlic crop at the px*osenfc ! 
time, a new industry has arisen within the last 
fe\v years wdiich utilises the fibre in- the straw. 
It may nut be generally known timt a company 
now exists in Dundee whidi wdll purchase the 
crop from tlie farmer as it comes from the field, 
delivered at the nearest railway This 

method of disposal give.s a much quicker i^eturn, 
if not so large results as from preparing the fibre 
for the spinner, and certainly removes the objec- 
tion raised by some who would grow iiax but are 
uncertain of a market, and afraid of the difficul- 
ties attending the retting jirocess. Until a few 
years ago not a single field of tin's crop had been 
reared in Fifeshire lor a generation, wdien Messrs 
John Fergus & Go., of Leslie, and some Dundee 
spinners, turned their attention to the subject j 
and through their enterprise in supplying seed, 
and also in renting lainl for the purpose, they 
have succeeded in "inducing farinors tliroiiglioiit 
the country to plant in small patches during the 
years 1887-SS an aggregate of about one hundred 
acres. .■ ■ ■ ■ 

With the farmer, of course tlie main considera- 
tion in making a departure from the usual rota- 
tion, and introducing a crop that entails more 
labour than those to which they have been so 
long accustomed, is the vital question, How will 
it pay? Now, this query can be put in fewer 
words than its answer ; as not many farmers keep 
separate accounts of each crop they cultivate, and 
among the many Irish growers, scarcely a third 
plant over two acres, and. even those have very 
little to show'- in the way of book-keeping. The 
profits of fiax-growing vary considerably, more 
so, perhaps, than any other crop ; climatic infiu- 
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enc<3S, exposnrej value of laud, price of labour, 
and other factors enter in and disturb any calcu- 
lation, however carefully made. We are, how- 
ever, in po.sse 3 sioii of some facts which will help 
us to a certain extent in answering the question, 
and although the returns for the dilTerent years 
show a wide variation, still something like an 
average may be arrived at. l^rom the causes 
above mentioned, wide fluctuations must be 
looked for, so that even a fairly struck average 
may be to some extent misleading, as ad%wse 
circumstances have a tendency in some years to 
become cumulative. The correct way, therefore, 
of presenting the matter is to give a few examples 
showing the experience of others, and allow 
growers to draw their own conclusions. 

The average cost of producing an acre of flax 
in Ireland is between eight and nine pounds, 
including the expenses of retting and scutcliing ; 
but there, it must be remembered, the cost of 
labour is less than with ua, and further, there 
the small farmer and his family frequently work 
their own land, and employ few if any assist- 
ants. The return of an English farmer gives the 
total expenses connected witli growing an acre of 
fla.x as eight pounds, which realised him as taken 
off the field the sum of twelve pounds. Some- 
thing like this return was experienced l)y most of 
the growers in Fifeshire. 

An experiment was made in Aberdeenshire on 
two acres of very stiff clay laud with an easterly 
exposure. This test as to the pi'ofitable nature 
of the crop was considered a most sc.vere one, 
the season being so unfavourable, and the laud 
of the very poorest description. The total cost 
of production, including rent and twenty loads 
of manure, w^as £ 12 , 13s., and the crop was sold 
green at the nearest railway station —that of 
XJelny — to a Dundee mercliant for £ 20 , leaving 
the very fair profit of £3, 13s. 6d. per acre. 

In 1886, ^87, and '88, experiments were made 
by a well-known firm of bleachers near Perth, 
with the result of an average return for the three 
years of over £0 per acre. This result, we think, 
needs no comment, fui^ther than to say if it is not 
suflieient to Induce farmers to give "the crop a 
fair trial by sowing a few acres, then the agri- 
cultural depression of which we hear so much 
cannot be so severe as is generally supposed. 

We are satisfied that even a higher return 
would have been got had the fibre been prepared 
for the spinner, being supported in this view by 
pme returns from Ireland, showing a gross 
income of from thii*ty to forty pounds per acre. 
Our object, however, is to prove that the pro- 
cesses ,of retting and scutching, with their attend- 
ing difficulties, may ^be dispensed with, and a 
very fair return obtained by disposal of the crop 
^ in the maper above indicated. 

There is scarcely another plant which accli- 
matises itself so readily under diflhreiit condi- 
tions and in so many countries as flax, Speaking 
generally, it will thrive in the greatest variety 
of soils, but, like most other plants, ‘ The better 
the land the better the crop.’ Any land not too 
sandy, or peaty, or of a cold, stiff, clay nature, 
will suit flax ; but the best yield will be obtained 
• from a good deep loamy soil. 

, . Mudh of the siiccess^of a flax crop depends on 
'.the selection of seed, and growers cannotbe^too 
n^^eful in this J^eepeefc* To ensure a good result, 


the very best seed procurable must be got irre- 
spective of price. With beginners, seed-buying 
must in a great measure be a mattei* of good faitlL 
Seedsmen only sbonld be dealt with whose word 
and recommendation can be depended upon. 
Although a knowledge of quality can only he 
gained by experience, the germinating power can 
he tested before sowing by planting one hundred 
seeds in a pot and watching results. 

Dutch or Paissian seed, or, bettor still, a strain 
through both countries, is the most suitable of 
imported kinds. Some of the best crops, how- 
ever, have been raised from Iiome-grown seed, 
which, we think, should be more used than it is 
for this purpo.se, being certainly better adapted 
than that grown in foreign countiaes under so 
different conditions of soil and climate ; besides, 
the best qualities are not always exported by fiax- 
growing countries, but reserved for home use. 
The Iri.sli Flax Company strongly advocates its 
own matured seed, ami some tested lately .showed 
a maximum germinating power of one hundred 
per cent., which has never, yet been readied in 
any imported kinds. Besides, the careful saving 
of seed either for sowing or feeding purposes 
largely iiicrease.s the return to the grower. 

The field in which flax is to be .sown is better 
to be ploughed in autumn, after a liberal supply 
of farm manure, and allowed to remain in the 
furrows all winter, exposed to the pulverising 
influence of frost. In spring it should be 
plouglicd not too deeply across the fui'rows, then 
^ harrowed and rolled till the soil is fine, as flax 
I must have a firm seed -bed. The best time for 
j sowing is from the middle to the end of April, 
when all danger of frost is past ; and splendid 
croj^s have resulted from sowing the first week of 
]May, Not les.s than two and a half bushels of seed 
should be .sown per acre, and on poor land this 
quantity may be increased with advantage. The 
seed should be scattered as regularly as possible, 
then lightly harrowed and rolled. Wlien the 
plants are a few inches high, the crop should 
be carefully weeded by children or women, on 
hands and knees, and against the winu, a.s likely . 
to do le.ss damage to the young plants. The 
operation should be performed when the ground 
is damp, or a prospect of rain, which gives the 
plants a better chance of recovering than in very 
I dry weather. When the ground is very clean, 

I and labour for purpose difficult to procure, 

[ weeding may be dispensed with, although it is 
I always beneficial, and has sometimes to be 
i repeated. 

I When the straw begins to turn yellow, the 
' foliage to droop, and the seed.s to change to a pale 
! brown colour, is tlie proper time to pull the fiax. 

! In pulling, the same lengths of straw should be 
kept as nearly as possible together, and tied in 
' small .sheaves five or six iiiche.s through; This 
facilitates the after-process ; and if rippling is 
intended, the bundles do not require to be opened 
out The sheaves should now be set up in the, 
field on tbeir root-ends, like corn stocks, to, 
winnow, after which it is ready for the market, ;" 
if the grower wishes to realise the crop at this;" 
stage. , ■ ' 

j Flax can be thrashed much in the manner of-., 
grain, after being well dried, but greater care isV 
required, so as not to break the -straw, and tlihS:, 
injure the fibre. Sometimes it- is put through 
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rollers properly adjusted, which pulls off the 
seed- bolls. More frequeutl}^ however, the seed 
is removed by a process called rippling, and being 
tlie most approved method, we shall shortly 
describe it. The small sheaves are repeatedly: 
pulled with a quick motion through an iipriglit 
iron comb with round teeth, about one foot liigli 
and an inch apart, and with blunt, tapering 
points. This comb shouhT be ffrmly fixed to a 
frame; and on the opposite side to the worker 
a large box should be placed, or a sheet spread 
on the ground, to receive the seed-vessels as the}’' 
fall. The b'dls, after being thoroughly dried, can 
be put through the mill and cleaned. 

Experience lias shown that the yield of fibre 
is increased, and the seed also improved, by 
allowing both to remain in the straw over tlie 
winter months, and the rippling delayed till the 
seed is required for next year’s sowing, and the 
retting until the warm weather has set in. 

The next and last operation to be described is 
that of retting, or rotting oif the straw, and is by 
far the most important and delicate the crop 
undergoes. On the proper manipulation of the 
flax at this stage depeiuls to a considerable extent 
the quality of the fibre. There is no difficulty, 
however, that may not be overcome with care and 
attention; and, as has been already noticed, this 
method of realisation being the most profitable, 
amply repays the labour expended. The I’ctting 
process is generally adopted by growers both in 
Ireland and on the Continent. 

Water for retting is better to be exposed to 
the sun for several weeks before the flax is put 
in, unless soft or rain water can be liad, wliicli is 
the most suitable. Water containing a large pro- 
portion of lime or iron is iinsiiitabie, but any 
water in which soap will not curdle is soft enough 
for stt3eping flax. . When slowly-running water i.s 
coTivenieutly near, it may be used to advantage. 
Retting is often performed in tlie 3‘ivers ol Tkl- 
gium an I Holland, where the flax is .steeped in 
crates or perforated boxes. 

When i’uiining water is not obtainable, pit:.s 
should be dug about forty feet long, eight feet 
wide, and four feet deep, this being the size 
capable of containing the average growtli of one 
acre. These pits should be lined with clay and 
made water-tight. 

The flax is then closely packed, root-end down- 
wards, although flax lias been retted successfully 
in any position. A row of sheaves may be placed 
on the top, laying tlie bundles flat On the top, 
boards weighted with stones should be placed, 
to keep the she/u^es under, and the whole then 
covered with water to the depth of a few inches 
above the boards. 

At first, the lla.x will have a tendency to rise 
as fermentation begins, and stones will liave to 
be added to keep it down ; afterwards, the load 
must be diminished, as the flax will settle down 
of itself, and this is one of the fii'st signs that 
the retting proee.ss I.S approaching completion. 
During the summer months, a week to ten days 
is sufficient to rot the straw ; but as the time 
varies with the temperature an<l nature of the 
water, great care lias to be exerci.sed. 

, A more simple form o! retting called grass or 
dew retting is adopted in some parts of the 
Continent, and being a safer as wtdl as an easier 
process for beginners, we give details. ln.steud of 


being put in pits, as described above, the flax is 
spread out thinly on the grass until the fibre 
parts readily from the woody stem as given above. 
As can be undej'stood, this is a more lengthened 
process, and requires about a inoiitli’s exposure 
to sun, rains, and dew before being ready for 
sentcliing. Tins style of retting is often adopted 
when grass fields ai’e avaihdfle for the purpose, 
and is very prevalent in Russia, which has been 
already referred to as the greatest Hax-]Ji'oduciiig 
country in the world. 

For the lienefit of those who do not care to 
undertake the retting operation, a market, as 
already .stated, now exists for the straw in its 
natural condition. AlthDugh not in ii po.silion 
to give details of the process, we understand the 
straw is treated mechanically by a machine 
recently invented for this purpoise, details of 
whicdi, will soon be made public. From inquiries 
among tlie growers in Fifeshire, we learn that 
fully three-fourths of the crop during the years 
referred to was disposed of in this hnanner in. 
Dundee at prices which left a better result than 
any other crop on the farm. 


T H E S Q H I E E ’S D I L E M M A. 

CHAFIER m. 

Next afternoon, ^Ir Godfrey, in the company of 
Mr Purvey, was strolling towards the mysterious 
wooden enclosure. At the outer door Mr Purvey 
knocked. Within, there was the sound of a 
machine stealtliily and softly grinding and gnaw- 
ing like a monstrous rat. Mr Purvey repeated 
his knock more loudly, and the machine, as if 
alarmed, ceased its gnawing, just as a rat might. 
Presently there came the sound of a leisurely 
footstep within ; the lock Avas taidone, and two 
bolts withdi'awn, and the door was opened about 
two inches, Tlirough the opening a man peered, 
linst witli one eye, and tlien~-£i3 if to enjoy a 
\Mriety of vieu — with the otlici*. 

nits me, Julni/ said Mr Purvey, with his 
fullest and riche.st roll of complacency. 

‘Oh!’ said the laconic John, and opened the 
door, with a suspicious look fixed upon Mr 
Purvey’s companion. 

‘I’ve brought a scientific expert, John,’ said 
Purvey with a familiar smile, * to see -what you ’re 
about.’ 

John locked and bolted the door again behind 
them. 

‘No wonder,’ said Mr Godfrey, ‘that Mr Laug- 
land said you were very secret about It 1’ 

‘Did he say that to you P asked Mr Purvey, 
with a self-gratulatuiy smile. 

‘ No ; to my friend. Colonel Swetenliam.’’ 

They entered the shanty, where was' another 
man, of a more responsible and less sulky 
demeanour than John. For some time Mr God- 
frey was engrossed wuth the things, shown .and 
the explanations given by that man, and Mr 
Purvey was engrossed with Mr Godfrey’s atten- , 
fcion. Mr Godfre}’- said little : he looked, listened, ' 
and examined. He ’was especially interested in 
lumps of dirt, crushed rock, chalk, and what not, 
that reposed on a long bench. They were shaped 
lilce sections of the heart or pith, of an enormous ' 
cane— some Wei's black m the blocks of charcoal . 
of a conimon filter— and they bore tickets lubeUed 
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‘ 500 feet/ ‘ 750 feet,’ ‘1000 feet,’ and so on. His 
exaimnatioii over, Mr Godfrey turned to leave 
without saying a word, and Mr Purvey went 
out with liis eyes on the ground, followed by 
Godfrey. 

‘Well, what do you think?’ asked Mr Purvey 
at once, when they %vere again outside the enclo- 
sure, returning towards the concrete villa. 

‘It is not very promising,’ said Mr Godfrey, 
‘so far as it has gone. But I should judge that 
you have just hit upon the thin end, or tongue, 
of a measure.’ 

‘Just what I thought myself,’ said Mr Purvey. 

‘ And I think,’ continued Mr Godfrey — ‘ though 
1 must give a good look round before giving a 
decided opinion — that the meavsure lies that way ’ 
— indicating the Eairfield Farm — ‘and not this.’ 

‘That is your opinion,’ said Purvey, stopping 
again and looking on Mr Godfrey with a wistful 
puckering of his brows — ‘subject, of course, to 
revision. I suppose you don’t know whose land 
that is ? It is not mine. It is Mr Langland’s, or 
at least his daughter’s.’ 

‘Tlmt seems a pity, doesn’t it?’ said Mr God- 
frey, and he looked as if he anxiously awaited 
the elder’s reply. 

‘Well,’ said Mr Purvey, fixing his eye on the 
horizon and balancing his statement with his 
i’orefingei', ‘it is-— aiict it isn’t. I should have 
liked, of course, if it had proved to be on my 
side; but I haven’t reckoned on it--never do 
reckon on tilings of a speculative nature— and I 
shall bo well pleased if it proves to be on Mr 
Langlaiid’s side. It has been, indeed, with a view 
to the probability of that result that I have 
made the experiment near the border-line, for I 
thought it might chance to benefit Mr Langland 
as much as myself f an d if it benefits only him 
and not myself, I sliall not complain. He is a 
worthy gentleman/ he continued, bringing his 
eye to bear on the young man ; * but he has not 
the slightest capacity for business, and therefore 
lie has a very muddled view of the dispensations 
of Providence. If this should suggest to him 
that the richest bounties of the Giver of all Good 
are not on the surface, I shall be glad.’ 

‘You w'ould like him to understand, I suppose,’ 
said the young man, in a kind of thoughtful 
surprise, ‘ that Providence is conducted on strictly 
business principles V 

‘ Well,’ said the old man, with a certain irrita- 
tion, which he tried to rub from his nose with 
Ms ever -active forefinger, ‘ I don’t cpiite approve 
of that way of putting it’ He said nothing 
more, but ^valked on again with his hands behincl 
him ; and after a pause, Mr Godfrey again 
spoke, 

‘At anyrate, I understand you will feel no 
disappointment to speak of if your boring should 
show, or suggest, that Mr Langland’s field is 
valuable, and not your own V 

‘No disappointment at all Why should I? 
But’ — - 

He related in a very friendly and confidential 
way how he held a mortgage on the Fairfield 
Farm, not with any view of becoming finally 
possessed of it, but to draw closer sitch ‘ friendly 
, connection ’ as there liad always been between the 
. two families— how it was the portion of Miss 
Bangland— how he was interested in Miss Laiig- 

, land— ‘‘She is a good, sweet, clear girl, as, I 



daresay, you discovered and therefore interested 
in making her and her possessions as valuable as 
possible: air that he set forth with great full- 
ness, and with a subtle mixture of generous feel- 
ing and self-interest. 

At first, Mr Godfrey listened with surprise and 
dislike, but finally with understanding. He had 
seen more of the business man in all his relations 
than had the Squire and his daughter, and he 
had considered him without prejudice ; and he 
now perceived how readily both Miss Langland 
and her father had misunderstood Mr Purvey, 
who was, after all, a tolerably simple-minded 
creature, with a kind of sincere religious feeling 
and genuine kindly heart, subject, of course, to his 
ever-dominant commercial instincts and prepos- 
sessions. And if, in coining to that conclusion, 
Mr Godfrey was himself a little prejudiced- 
well, there it was ; Mr Godfrey was himself a 
kind of business person, and, therefore, who can 
blame him ? 

He was so reassured by that conversation that 
Mr Purvey was not quite the man Mr Langland 
and liis daughter supposed him to be — if such 
reassurance was necessary to the purpose with 
which he had come to Sussex — that he developed 
an enormous amount of energy. He began to 
make a careful survey of all the ground. He 
studied a geological niap of the district ; and he 
tramped for miles around, over upland and low- 
land, considering possibilities and likelihoods, and 
making notes in such strange spots that the 
casual farmer or labourer who chanced upon Iiiia 
took him for a Government surveyor or Eevenue 
officer reckoning how much more taxing the poor 
land would bear. These things done, he went 
to Mr Purvey and .set forth his conclusions, which 
aniounted to this— that tlie Fairfield Farm was 
a far more likely ground for successful boring 
than Mr Purvey’s own ; and Mr Purvey con- 
sidered him, as if lie would have liked to ask if 
he or Mr Langland had engaged him to survey 
and take stock of the situation. 

‘Now,’ said Mr Godfrey, ‘I would like to ask 
Mr Langland to let me try a boring experiment 
on that top field: have you any objection to my 
asking him V 

‘Objection? No!’ said Mr Purvey, settling 
bis glasses well on his nose to look at the young 
man (they were then in ‘ the library ’ of the con- 
crete villa). ‘Why should I object? But IJilr 
Langland may ; firstly, because he lias, I think, 
an absurd, old-fashioned feeling that only the 
skin of the earth, so to say, is to be used for 
growing crops, and that the Almighty has not 
given us any right to pry into its bowels ; or, 
secondly, because’ — fitting together the tips of 
the fingers of both hands with a smile — ‘ IMr Lang- 
land, I fancj’’, cannot afford the expense of a 
boring operation.’ 

‘I won’t ask him to,’ answered Mr Godfrey 
promptly. ‘ I sliall tell him at once that I pro- 
pose to do it at my own cost— out of mere 
scientific curiosity.’ 

‘Oh i’ said Mr Purvey, closing his hands in a 
clasp. ‘In that case, he may not object at, all : 
I should think he will not object.’ 

‘Then, of course,’ said Mr Godfrey, ‘I, must 
tell him of your boring, of which he knows 
nothing yet?’ 

, ‘Of course, you must,’ said Mr Purvey, resett- 
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ling his glasses, and considering the young man 
again ; ‘ and you may tell him that I have kept 
it secret till I knew something certain oi the 
result, for the purpose of giving him a pleasant 
surprise if the boring suggested any advantage 
to him.’ 

^Oh, quite so,’ said Mr Godfrey. *P11 tell 
him.’ 

And Mr Godfrey next day went to call on the 
Squire. He was at home, and received him 
kindly, though somewhat sadly : his expedition 
to town ha<l not been so successful as he had 
hoped it might be, 

‘I have called on yon, Mr Langland,’ said Mr 
Godfrey, wlieu they had excliangetl greetings and 
courtesies, ‘ for a special purpose.’ 

‘ Yes ?’ said the Squire, seeing in prospect some 
new disquietude added to his burden of anxiety, 
and setting himself firmly to receive it. 

‘I think you know,’ continued Mr Godfrey, 
‘that I came down here on business of Mr 
Purvey’s.’ 

‘Yes,’ said the Squire, casting about with alarm 
if the business could concern him ; ‘I remember.’ 

‘ Mr Purvey, I have found, had set going a 
boring experiment — boring for coal !’ 

‘ Boring for coal ?’ exclaimed the Squire, staring, 
and grasping the arms of his chair. ‘Coal?— is 
he mad?’ 

‘Not quite,’ answered Mr Godfrej^ smiling. 
‘There is coal umlerueaih all these downs, you 
know : there can be no doubt at all about that. 
The only doubt is, “Will it pay to work it?” — 
And that was what Mr Purvey, being an ener- 
getic and daring man of business, was determined 
to test.’ 

‘Humph !’ grunted the Squire, still vigorously 
grasping the arms of his chair, as if to make sure 
he had iiold of something solid, if it were only 
wood.' ■ 

‘He has kept it quiet, Mr Langland,’ continued 
!Mr Godfrey. 

The Squire interrupted him : ‘That people 
mightn’t think him cracked.’ 

‘ Not quite that, Mr Langland,’ said the other. 
‘ He is the last man, I think, to be afraid of that 
He kept it quiet, he has asked me to tell you, 
that you might have an agreeable surprise if the 
result of the exp)eriment, when I had examined 
them, promised well for you — for your land.’ 

‘Agreeable for me! — Promised well for my 
land !’ exclaimed the Squire, transported from 
one surprise to another. ‘And do they?’ 

‘They do,’ answered Mr Godfrey, ‘promise 
very well, indeed, for you— and nothing at all 
for hiraself.’ 

‘ And he has asked you to tell me that V 

‘He has asked me to tell you,’ answered Mr 
Godfrey. 

‘What dodge is he up to now?’ asked the 
Squire, trying hard to look crafty. 

; ‘No dodge at all, I think, Mr Langland,’ said 
Mr Godfrey. ‘ I believe he is quite sincere— in 
this, at least.’ 

‘ Well,’ exclaimed the Squire, shifting his chair 
and resettling himself, with a wondering eye on 
his visitor, ‘you astonish me, Mr Godfrey ! — His 
experiment is really promising for me and not for 
him, and lie asked you to tell me ! — But how 
pi'omising, Mr Godfrey V he asked with a slight 
irpwn of suspicion, ‘ Promising of what V 


‘Promising of great prodt,’ said Mr Godfrey. 
‘You know what it would mean to find a coal 
mine on your estate.’ 

‘Yes,’ said the Squire gloomily, ‘I know, I 
have seen the kind of thing : snioke and black- 
ness, rows of ugly cottages for miners, dead trees, 
and rowdy, drunken men, and the nearest little 

town made a pandemonium. But yet’ he 

pondered. 

‘ With proper management,’ said 3\Ir Godfrey, 

‘ most of these re.snlts may be prevented ; and a 
goodisli mine would he worth to you from five 
thousand to ten thousand pounds a year.’ 

‘So much as that!’ exclaimed the Squire with 
open eyes. ‘But— but,’ lie stammered, ‘how do 
you set to work to get it ?’ 

‘Well, first of all, ^Ir Langland,’ said Mr 
Godfrey, ‘I want you to let me try a boring 
experiment on that top field of yours clo.se to 
Mr Purvey’s property.’ 

‘But,’ murmured the Squire, again downcast 
when he hetli ought him that the experiment must 
cost money, ‘ will that be expensive?’ 

‘Not very.— Blit I wish you, Mr Langland,’ 
said the young man hurried]?, ‘to let me bear 
such expense as there may be. 1 would do as 
much any day to gratify my sciontific curiosity. 
xVndj’ he added with a smile, ‘ if we iind a mine, 

1 suppose you will let me have the first bid for 
the lease of the working?’ 

‘Certainly, certainly,’ said the S^quive, now 
rubbing his hands in excitement ; ‘ try it b}’’ ail 
means.— But 1 am forgetting. That field is part 
of my daughter’s property : I ought to consult 
her. Will you permit me to call her in?’ 

‘Certainly, certainly,’ said Mr Godfrey, with 
almost as iiiucli expectation as the Squire luul 
inspired the words with. 

The Squire withdrew, returning very soon to 
say that he found Ids daughter was out. 

‘I jmpptise,’ .said he with a feveri.sli kind of 
wistfulnes-s, ‘that you want to be getting on with 
that?’ 

‘1 do,’ answered i^lr Godfrey, his mind fixed 
with i^egrut on the absence of Miss Langland. 

‘Will you come to dinner to-night? — Yes, that 
^?ill do. Come to dinner ; ami then — then we 
can discuss the matter thoroughl 3 %’ 

An linur or two latei*, Kitty Langland returned. 
She and her sister had gone for a walk — there 
was littk-i driving or riding in those days of 
household reduction— and on their return they 
had met 

‘Whom do you think, father? That Mr God- 
frey, with Mr Purvey leaning on hi.s arm ! — 
leaiiing almost aifectiouately on his arm 1 He 
seemed at first incAined to stop, but he didn’t. 
He only raised liis hat, and — what do you think ? 
— blushed !— -positively blushed ! I had no idea 
that a man who has been all about the world and 
who has mixed in all sorts of good society could 
blush !’ 

‘ Did he blush, do you think, Kitty/ asked her 
father with a mischievous twinkle, ‘for the com- 
pany he was in, or because he was overcome witAi 
the sudden vision of you, my dear V ^ 

‘Don’t be silly, father!’ said Kitty, but she 
looked down — to smoothen her gloves, — ‘But 
yon seem in good Bpirits, dear/ she observed, ' 
liaising her eyes again. 

‘Well, yea, I am/ said, her father. ‘Mr 
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Godfrey lias been here to tell me a most remark- 
able thing. I went to find you to assist in the 
interview, hut you weren’t to be found.’ 

‘ Wliat did he say f asked Kitty timidly, while 
a glowing flush rose and suffused all her counten- 
ance to her ears. 

‘Say!’ exclaimed her father. ‘Mr Godfrey is 
an extremely clever young man, and I believe lie 
is twisting that Purvey round bis huger !’ 

Then her father told her the whole wonderful 
business which Mr Godfrey had come to disclose ; 
and as she listened, her wonder and her pleasure 
grew, and her gratitude to the man who had thus 
suddenly turned their anxious and gloomy out- 
look into a halcyon prospect. 

‘ And he is coming to dinner to-night V she said, 
rising. ‘I am glad you asked him, though I’m 
afraid we can’t give him anything very nice at 
such short notice, — But, father,’ she added, return- 
ing after she had -taken a* step or two away, ‘don’t 
you think you ouglit to have asked ]\Ir Purvey 
too V 

‘Asked Purvey too P exclaimed the Squire. 
‘Whyl’ 

‘ Well,’ said Kitty, ‘he is, after all, Mr Godfrey’s 
host, and— and our neighbour, and be really seems 
to have behaved rather nicely in ■ this matter, 
whether Mr Godfrey has induced him to, or not ; 
and if Mr Godfrey doesn’t mind him, why should 
wel We might send a message over,’ 

‘But won’t Purvey,’ said the Squire, feeling 
his beard, ‘be in that way encouraged in those 
pretensions of his— -about liis son, T mean V 

‘Ilis pretensions about his son!’ exclaimed 
Kitty contemptuously. ‘We can soon dismiss 
them— if this business turns out as Mr Godfrey 
expects 1’ (Ignorant, unbusiness-like Kitty saw 
herself in the possession of from five thousand 
to ten thousand pounds a year a week or two 
tlieuce 1) ‘I wouldn’t marry Ids son on any 
account now !’ 

She was conscious of the doubtful meaning and 
emphasis of the ‘ now,’ and she glanced dubiously 
at her father. But he was intent upon this 
immetliate matter of the invitation to Purvey, 
who had nevex^ yet dined in his house. 

‘Very well,’ said he; ‘I’ll send a message.’ 
And he went to write it. 


STBAHGE MESSENGERS AND MODES 
OF COMMUNICATION. 

It is indeed strange to contemplate the different 
means which man has employed, and the various 
methods adopted in various countries, to carry 
news, both in times of peace and in times of war. 
The first posts are said to have originated in 
the Tegular couriers e.stabli3hed by Cyrus about 
550 BX'., who erected posthouses throughout the 
kingdom of Persia. Augustus ivas the first to 
introduce this institution among the Bomana, 

, 31 B.C., and lie was imitated by Charlemagne 
about 800 A.D. LouLs XL was the first sovereign 
ti>; establi.sh posthouaes in France, owing to his 
eagerness for now’s, and they were also the first 
institution of this nature in Europe. This was 
in; 1470; or about two thousand years after they 
were started in Persia, In England in the reign 
tiL Edward lY. (1481) riders on postliorses went 
'iB&ges of the distance of twenty miles from each 


other, in order to procure the king the eai-liest 
intelligence of the events that passed in the course 
of the war that had ainsen with the Scots. A 
proclamation was issued by Cliarles I. in 163U 
that ‘ whereas to this time there bath been no 
certain intercourse between the kingdoms of 
England and Scotland, the king now commands 
his postmaster of England for foreign parts to 
.settle a running post or two between Edinburgh 
and London, to go thither and come back again 
in six days.’ 

From the earliest times fire has been used 
as a means of communication. /Esebylus, 500 
B.a, describes the communication of intelligence 
by burning torches as signals ; and Polybius, tbe 
Greek bistoriaii, who died about 122 b. a, calls 
the diflerent instruments for communicating in- 
formation pyrsa^ because tlie signals w’ere always 
made by fire. 

A few centuries ago, beacon-fires wei^e used to 
summon the people in cases of invasion ; and in 
the Highlands of Scotland the fiery cross was 
sent round as a signal for the clans to rally. 
The chieftain killed a goat, and having made 
a light wood-cross, he burnt the ends of it in 
the fire and extingui.shed them in the goat’s 
blood. This was called the Fiery. Gross. It was 
given to a speedy and trustworthy courier, who 
ran at full speed with it to the next village or 
hamlet, where he gave it to the chief resident, 
raentioning at the same time the place of ren- 
dezvous. It was again sent forward with equal 
despatch to the next village, and so it passed 
through the whole district. Ohms Magnus men- 
tions a similar method in use among the Scandi- 
navians. The incentive message to mutiny in 
India in 1857 was conveyed by means of a 
cJmpaUiey a kind of native unleavened cake. 

Cardinal Wolsey, wlieii chaplain to Henry 
YIIL, was sent on a special mission to the 
Emperor Maximilian, and accomplished the re- 
turn journey between London and the Nether- 
lands in about two and a half days. This was 
extremely fast, when wo consider the state of 
the roads and the slow sea-passage between 
Dover and Calais. Bobert Carey, to announce 
the death of Queen Elizabeth to King James, 
rode from London to Edinburgh, a distance of 
about four hundred mile.s, in three days, rest- 
, ing at night. 

I In the last century, running footmen were 
' kept by all the county families. Sir Walter Scott 
j relates his having seen them accompanying the 
I state carriage of Lord Hopetoiin. The old Duke 
of Queensberry (‘ Old Q.’) was one of tbe last to 
employ them. They wore a light kind of livery, 
and generally carried a pole or stick about six fe^ 
high ; in the top of it, wlilcb was hollow, they 
kept a little wine or a hard-boiled egg. They 
.sometimes covered forty or fifty miles a day, anil 
were extremely useful at a period when steam 
and electricity had not even been dreamt of. 
Such a messenger is reported to have been sent 
one evening from Hume Castle to Edinburgh on 
business for his master the Earl. He wais back 
at Hume Castle the next morning, having accom- 
plished the journey of .seventy miles — thirty- 
five each way — in a single night. Another 
runner is said to have gone one hundred and 
fifty miles in forty- two hours, to get some medi- 
ciixe. Even at the beginning of the present 
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hold by the okl neighbours j an’ till your work 
gets still worse, Geordie’ — — 

^ It ’s a good web. I showed it to Bessie, an’ 
she said it was a good web,’ the man maintained 
stoutly. 

‘It’s not to be expected that Bessie would 
want to hurt your feelin’s, an’ I respect her for 
it. — How is Bessie?’ Having made her point, 
Mrs Carr did not wish to be needlessly cruel in 
driving it home. ‘If you’ll sit down a minute, 
I’ll put up a hit of butter an’ an egg or two 
for her.’ 

‘Ah ’in obledged to yon, Mrs Carr.’ 

‘I was very glad to hear the good news of 
Bessie,’ she began, a few minutes later, as she 
deposited a small covered basket with a slight 
flourish on the table. 

‘ What good news V 

‘Why, about her an’ Dan’l Pryce, that she 
is keepin’ company with Dan’l Pryce.’ 

‘Dan’l Pryce drops in of an evenin’ now an’ 
then, but there’s no keepin’ company.’ 

‘ Of course not, Geordie.’ Mrs Carr hurst into 
a laugh that showed all her white teeth. ‘When 
a young man goes where a young woman is, 
there’s never any keepin’ company. It’s always 
the father the young man goes to see, an’ to 
hear about the price o’ yarns an’ such. To be 
sure, it is.’ Her fat sides shook a little, and the 


frilled cap border quivered round her rosy face 
oke. 


as she spo' 

‘There’s no keepin’ company,’ Geordie main- 
tallied. His ideas were limited, but they were 
very definite. 

‘Well, well ; keep your own counsel, my man ; 
folks can’t be too careful where a girl’s name is 
in question. It’s you Dan’l Pryce goes to see, 
if you will ; an’ as he’s a steady fellow, an’ come 
of a decent stock, I wish yon luck of him. — 
There ; that’s the ba.sk et ; an’ here’s the money 
for the web, an’ good -day to you.’ 

Mrs Carr always bewildered Geordie and 
dazzled such wits as he possessed. Slie was so 
fluent and so good-hiimouredly positive, that 
the little man io.st himself amid her showering 
sentences. 

Geordie Dennet was not a native of Grimpat, 
but he had settled there nigh on thirty years 
before, when times were better, \vork 'more 
liberally paid, or his productive power greater. 
Still, he did not complain ; he was able to rub 
along, and that is as much as most people attain 
to of expect. lie was a wddower now, %vith 
blit one child, the Bessie referred to, a girl of 
; six-aiid- twenty, with a plain wi.se face, and a 
reputation for good sense and clever management 
that was distinguished even in that practical 
community. 

Tlmt Bessie should have a lover had never 
occurred to Geordie, and that Daniel Pxyce stood 
to her in that relationship was not 'likely to 
suggest itself. Daniel was younger than she, 
his parentage was better, and this advantage has 
its full value ill rustic communities. Then his 
.visits to the weaver’s cottage had never seemed 
specially directed to Bessie—and there was Mrs 

'.All^the same, when the idea was put before 
him, it , did not seem so utterly unreasonable. 
The disparity between the young people was not 


S - sp A’-efy great— three years at most, and Bessie 


was— Bessie. A sigh rose from the little man’s 
full heart and fell on the bosom of the western 
breeze. In six-and- twenty years she had never 
given him a heartache. That another man 
should see her as she was and desire her was very 
natural. 

Mrs Pryce, Daniel’s mother, was highly re- 
spected ill the parish. As Mrs Carr said, Daniel 
Pryce came of a good stock, residents in the place 
for generations, and with an untarnished record 
on both sides. Mrs Pryce was a widow ; that 
her bereavement dated only two years back was 
one of the things the neighbours habitually forgot, 
for James Pryce had, through an accident, been 
bed-ridden during nearly all their maiTied life. 
It was worse than if he had died outright, Mrs 
Pryce said often, when discussing the matter 
dispassionately, for it added attendance on him 
to all her other troubles. 

James Pryce’s bondage lasted two decades, and 
when he died, he spoke of heaven as green fields 
among which he would wander, a strong young 
man again. That Daniel would inherit the farm 
was a foregone conclusion ; he was the eldest, and 
birthright bulks largely in communities that are 
somewhat patriarchal. He was a good fellow, 
entirely free from small vices, but somewhat dull, 
even in the eyes of neighbours not remarkable for 
brilliancy. He was moderately tall, moderately 
good-looking, more than moderately muscular, 
entirely amiable, a man no way out of the 
coiniuon, or likely to assume heroic proportions 
in the eyes of a clever girl somewhat older than 
himself. But the fact was Bessie Beniiet was 
so deeply, silently, unconfessedly in love with 
Daniel Pryce, that neither she nor I could put 
it into words. 

They had been keeping company three months, 
but in such a reserved, unobtrusive, brotherly 
and sisterly way, that even shrewder people than 
Geordie might have noticed nothing. Daniel 
would drop in of an evening when Bessie sewed 
or knitted b}?- the window, or filled the quills 
with yarn for the loom, the reel gyrating noise- 
lessly under her deft manipulation like a big 
dadiiy-longlegs in the middle of the kitchen flooi', 
and the talk would be altogether neighbourly, 
Geordie taking the chief part often. When Dan 
was going away, Bessie would sometimes accom- 
pany him to the little rustic gate that shut in 
the house and the llower-patch from the road, and 
the pair would stand talking there a while, under 
the moonlight or the stars, while the soft breezes 
shook the alder bushes, and the landrails called 
in the standing corn. Occasionally, Dan would 
execute a small commission for Bessie in the 
market town when he went with the farm pro- 
duce, and now and then he would bring her a 
fairin’, a packet of seeds, a story-book in a 


gay cover, a ribbon for her neck. 


The Dennets’ cottage was as pretty as a picture. 
There are people in whose presence flowers seem 
to thrive. Bessie’s garden had once been a piece 
of waste ground, but now every breath that blew 
through the open door was laden with a score of 
delicate odours. Dan could not fancy a greater 
joy in existence than to sit on the window-sill 
or lean against the lintel talking to the girl, 
while the bees x^evelled in the honeysuckle and 
the linnets twittered in the elms. Pie had sown 
her initials in mignonette in a bed just beneath. 
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the window ; and if, when the seedlings first 
showed above the surface, both he and she saw 
that B. D. stood for Bessie and Daniel as well 
as Bessie Dennet, and if they looked into each 
other’s eye.s, as the consciousness struck them 
simultaneously, what did it matter to any one 
but themselves, and who cared ? 

This had all lasted about three months, and not 
a word of love, not a caress had e^H‘^ passed 
between them, when, about the same period, 
Geordie Dennet and Mrs Pryce lieartl from 
dilferent sources that their children were keeping 
company. 

Daniel had dressed to go out for tlie evening. 
In his attire tliere was that special soinething 
which signifies that a young man’s toilet has a 
purpose in it. He came down-stairs softly, tip- 
toeing on the carpetless treads. At the foot of the 
stairs was the seldom used best room. The door 
stood open, which was unusual, and through it 
came Mrs Ihyce’.s voice, which was more unusual 
still : ^ I want yon, Daniel.’ 

The young man .stopped on the threshold. His 
mother was at the far end of the room, with her 
back to the light, her knitting in her hands, the 
long end of her worsted stocking caught under 
her arm. The light that lingered in the west 
after the setting sun fell on poor Daniers best 
coat, bi.s well-blacked boots, and the flower in his 
button-hole. 

Mrs Pryce looked at all this splendour deri- 
sively. ‘ Where are you ofl' to V she asked with 
a little disdain. 

‘ 1 was minded to look in for half an hour at 
Geordie Dennet’s.’ 

‘I thought that. Well, this is just what I 
wanted to .say, Daniel Pryce, that 1 ’m against 
these goings-on. I want no sweeilieartin,’ an’ 
no claughter-in-la^v ; leastway.s, one as old as 
myself, an’ without a penny in her pocket. If 
folks mind their busine.sH, it’s enough for them 
without larkin’ o’ evenin’s. Pm fair surprised at 
Geordie Dennet, that he would eucoimige any 
widow-woman’s son to waste his time an’ make 
a fool of himself i an’ you can tell him I .said 
80 .’- 

Daniel stood .staring at his mother, the ruddy 
colour in his face gone a kind of gray with the 
shock. ^ There is notliing against Bessie Deimet,’ 
he stammered helplessly. 

‘No, nothin’ at all, in her own place ; but her 
place is not alongside o’ my son. You can 
tell her to-night that Pm not minded to allow 
any carry in’s-on between you.’ 

Daniel turned and went out wdthout a word ; 
but it seemed as if the very flower in his coat 
had shrunk and shrivelled. To him Ins mother’s 
will had always meant destiny, and it never 
struck him to dispute it. As he passed clown the 
lane between the luwthorn hedges, it seemed 
as if there was no more golden light in the 
western sky, no flower-faces in the grass of the 
way.side, no bird-voice.s among the whispering 
leaves. 

Things had been too good to last, and Bessie 
knew the end liad come wdien she saw Dainel’s 
face ; but she talked commonplaces, as \vomeii 
can in these dreadful crises, as much to liold 
certainty aloof as to deceive onlookers. When 
he was going away she went with him to the gate 
as usuah 


‘ What ha.s happened ’ .she asked. 

He did not attempt to evade the question or 
make liglit of the trouble. ‘Mother thinks I 
come here too often.’ 

Bessie undenstood perfectly. ‘And won’t .she 
let you come again — never f’ she a.sked a little 
huskily. 

‘ Oh yes, sometimes.’ 

‘But it will be different?’ 

‘Yes, it will be different’ 

Bes.sie drew a small strangled sigh. Tf their 
places had been reversed, slie thought slie would 
have rebelled a little ; but before she .spoke, .she 
had accepted the wonian’.s part of acquiescence. 
‘Well, we can always be good friends,’ she said, 
with an attempt at cheerfulness. 

He put out hi.s hand and wrung hers so that 
it hurt her, and then he turned away without a 
w’ord. 

It i.s dangerous to interfere with these slow and 
.silent nature.^. Daniel obeyed his mother, but it 
■was with that obedience that is a growing revolt. 
What harm did his vi.sits to Bessie Dennet 
do any one? Hi.s heart hardened against his 
mother. She wtis a cold woman, caring for no 
oiie’.s happine.ss, not even her own, valuing a man, 
even if he were her ow^n son, no more than an 
ox, thinking nothing mattered but labour. Well, 
he would labour, but after that he wmuld please 
liimself. If he could not go to the weaver’s, he 
\vould go to a worse place. " Who could .spend all 
hi.s lei.-5ure in a dull, overcrowded kitchen, with 
men too tired, ami a woman too ill-tempered, to 
speak ? 

Daniel sulked. He obeyed because he was too 
proud to do furtively anything so blameless as 
visiting Be.s.sie Dennet, but he was not the less 
resentful and wrathful. In.stead of going to the 
weaver’s, Daniel went to the puldie-liouse, and 
wlieu his mother forbade this indignantly and 
shrilly, ho only scowled at her. 

Daniel Pryce ^vas tipsy. To be the worse for 
liquor on a fair day or a market day or on the 
occasion of a merrymaking was in the course of 
nature ; but to he tipsy early in the afternoon 
and with your work all iiinloiio -was so disgraceful 
that none of tlie Pryces could stand it. The mother 
had her say ; then Keiibeii spoke about drunken 
wnistrels ; and Caleb, tlie youngest, wondered 
where folks fuuml the money to get drunk on, 
since for his part he never could feel the price 
of a smoke in hi.s pocket. The three brothers 
were working together unstacking coni to remove 
it to the barn for threshing. Without answer- 
ing, Daniel threw down tlie long fork with ivliich 
he had been ivorking, and left the fiehl. 

Things ware too bad to tolerate, and his shame 
of himself wa-s a large factor in them. He felt 
in a bad way toward.^ the ■wliolo world, as he 
moved aim1es.sly along the road, his hands in hm 
pockets, his chin fallen on his breast.^ : I 
remote country road, di.< 5 used, except by the lot*al 
farmers, since the making of the highway. Tufts 
of grass grew here ancr there amid the paving-^ 
.stones, and briars flung their long arms across 
the gaping ditches. Daniel threw himself down 
oil one of these tufts, and soon fell asleep. It was 
late October weather, and though there was a Htlle 
tardy sunshine in the air, the earth was damp 
and cold. Daniel sighed in a strangled way now 
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and tlien, as tlie chill struck to his bones, but he 
did not awake. 

Bessie Deimet was on her way to a neighbour- 
ing farm for her daily milk supply when she 
found the nnui she loved asleep like a tramp by 
the wayside. She did not cry, the pain she felt 
was too acute for that ; she only said to herself 
half aloud : * They have done him more harm 
than 1 should/ 

When she spoke to Daniel, he sat up. Mt’s 
}^ou, Bes.sie,Mie said dully. 

‘Yes. You must not sleep here, Daniel; you 
might take your death from it, or the fever, like 
your father. Get up and come lioine.’ 

He ro.se obediently, and went with her. ^We 
never see each other now,’ he said fretfully. 

‘ 1 don’t think that ’s my fault, Daniel.’ Bessie’s 
smile ^vas like tears. 

‘Has anybody told you that I’m—goiii’ to tlie 
bad1’ 

‘ You mustn’t go, Daniel,’ Bessie said firmly. 
‘You are too good and line a man ’—here her voice 
went low~4o let any trouble turn you into a 
sot for the children to point at.’ 

He started as though a whip had struck him, 
and opened his lips as if to speak, but no sound 
■came, . , , ^ 

‘ We don’t make our troubles less by beginning 
to live wrong,’ she went on. ‘ We must try and 
be brave, no matter what happens.’ 

‘ It’s about you,’ he said huskily. 

‘ Do you think that makes a difference ? 1 
don’t just see what harm we did you, luy father ; 
and 1; but if your mother thinks we did, maybe 
.she knows best ; anyway, you must be a man, 
Daniel.’ 

A month later, a nine days’ wonder had begun 
in the parish,, for Daniel Pryce had sailed for 
America. He took the price of his passage and a 
small outfit as his iulieritance, and the farm would 
be Reuben’s. It was chielly Bessie's doing, lier 
conception of what would be best for the man for 
whom her love had that protective element with- 
out which love is not wdiolly love. To have new 
surroundings, new interests, to escape keen eyes 
and harsh judgments, that would be best for 
Daniel But oh, the dilference to her, when he 
was gone I He came to say good-bye to Bessie, 
but he said nothing but good-bj^e, with lips that 
twitched a little ; and Thank you ’ for lier 
keep.sake. 

He wrote two or three letters after he landed, 
the painful, dumb letters of the illiterate, saying 
he was well, hoping she was the same, adding that 
he had got work, and that the country was very 
large and fine; and then silence dropped like a 
pall between him and home. 

Bessie wrote several times* after he liad ceased 
to answer— letters but little more eloquent than 
his own, and then alie ceased to write also. 

The dull days succeeded each other at Griin- 
■pat, and the seasons came and went, the fiowers in 
the garden budded and bloomed and died, and the^ 
simple routine of life went on at the cottage below 
the hill, but no young step stopped at the gate, 
no brown face smiled over the half-door, Daniel 
had been disinherited and transported, just for 
Ipving her. 

\ Thoughts like this are fatal when one is not 
; very- ^ strong. Bessie came of a weakly 
vitality does not grow' robust at the loom. In the 


second summer she went about her \vork less 
vigorously, lost iiesh a little, and had now and 
then long spells of idleness, her hands lying limp 
in her lap. For a time she put a good face on 
things, never complained, pretended not to feel ; 
but by-and-by there was no good in pretending 
when her whole aspect cried out. 

Geordie grew anxious; he had lost two other 
children just like this, failing, never complaining, 
dying at the last. If Bessie went too, he did not 
know wdiat he should do. The neighbours began 
to condole with him, telling him how good Bessie 
was, just as if he of all the world had not the 
best right to know that. YHien it became almost 
beyond question that Bessie would die, then 
every one became very kind, called often to cheer 
her up, sent little presents, and said only wdiat 
was best of her. Even Mrs Pryce bestirred her- 
self ; she luul no grudge against Geordie Dennet 
or his daughter : on the whole, tliey had behaved 
vei*}^ well, and had said no evil of her, or dropped 
an unkind word when Daniel went away. 

Regarding Daniel, Mrs Pryce was nut wholly 
satisfied. He had been a good son, had never 
thwarted her except in that one matter of going 
away. Reuben was difi'erent, was more master- 
ful, had a will of liis own, was not disposed 
to ask advice, nor always to take it when given. 
There were times wlieii the mother recalled 
Daniel’s ways with a new tenderness, and missed 
him straiigel}^ 

jHeaiitiine," while the longing for liim grew 
and grew at home, Daniel was forgetting. It is 
inevitable ; change is BUch an enlargement, and 
the new life was pleasant. He was. only a farm- 
hand where he had gone — but tlie work was far 
lighter than he had often done at home ; the 
sp.lendid iimcliiiies, which he soon learned to 
manage skilfully, were a constant delight to him, 
and the weekly wage a great gratification, lie 
liaving had so little money of his own in his life. 
Then there was a pretty and buxom girl in 
the farm kitchen, who saw no reason why she 
should not make frank overtures to Daniel : farm- 
hands did just as well married as single when 
one could manage the dairy, and the other the 
harvest ; a house was easily run up in a week 
or two, ami people w'ere happier married, it gave 
a pennaiieiicy to things. And Daniel heard and 
pondered — and forgot. But that was before he 
saw in New England a Star of Bethlehem, the 
fiower he remembered growing abumlaiitly round 
the old sun-dial in Bessie’s garden at home. 
AVhat memories came hack to him in a rush as 
he saw it-— the gray blue sky ; the long grass 
swaying with a liquid motion and a slieen of silk 
eas the breeze rustled it; the scented breath of 
the clover meadows ; the tweet of the sparrows 
on the eaves ; but above all a plain good face 
full of an unutterahle affection for him ! He 
gave a husky cry and covered his face with his 
hands. 

Mrs Payee had called to see Bessie. She had 
come once or twice before ; fcliis time she brought 
a few fiowers, a baclielor’s button or two, a cluster 
of dwarf roses, a bunch of the crucifer, called 
rockets in country places, a blade or two of 
ribbon -grass. Mrs Pryce was growing kind and 
pitiful because she thought the ' end was „ very 
near. To Bessie her little manifestations wera 
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Mrs Pryce behaved generously. She wanted 
Daniel at home now, and she made promises and 
overtures, would have conceded a great deal, or 
thought she would have done so ; but Daniel 
had travelled, his horizon had widened. Griinpat 
was not in his eyes what it had been, nor the 
farm a great inheritance. He wanted Bessie, 
but he wanted to go away then, parting peaceably 
with every one. Mrs Pryce gave them a grand 
wedding ; and the young couple left for the vessel 
that was to take them abroad, Geordie sailed 
with them ; and in one of the few letters he 
wrote home to tell how prosperous they all were : 
he said Daniel’s garden was half full of the Star of 
Bethlehem. 


IN THE SOUTHERN STATES. 






There are but few sections of the civilised world 
wliere a man’s memory will be carried back to 
the days of his grandfather as vividly as in the 
mountainous districts of the Southern States, 
where, until recently, the distiller of moonshine 
whisky has carried on his illegal occupation in 
defiance of the Government, but where to-day the 
enterprising Yankee capitalists, assisted by their 
English colleagues, are busily engaged in building 
towns and factories. Among the many interest- 
ing features which wiH present themselves to the 
mind of an inquisitive visitor, the most prominent 
probably are the peculiarities in speech. Here 
the white and coloured natives ‘tote’ a burden 
instead of carrying such ; a man is ‘powerful’ 
weak instead of very weak ; * right smart chance ’ 
of rain falls instead of a severe rain-storm ; the 
baby is quite ‘peart’ instead of being in good 
health and lively; you ‘reckon’ such will 
ha2:>I)cn instead of expecting or thinking it ; you 
go to a ‘burying’ instead of a funeral ; the miner 
‘raises’ ore instead of mining it, and is called 
an ‘ore-raiser’ instead of a miner; the gardener 
‘grabbles’ potatoes instead of digging them ; the 
surveyor uses ‘staubs’ instead of stakes ; the 
housewife bakes a ‘pone’ of bread instead of a 
loaf. 

Another feature of interest is the religious 
sentiment which apparently prevails throughout, 
especially during that season of the year imme- 
diately preceding the gathering or harvesting of 
the crops. Every settlement, though it may not 
be provided with a sclioolhouse, lias its church 
or meeting-house, wliere services are held on the 
Babbath, and where, during the season I refer to, 
protracted meetings or revivals are carried on 
day after day and night after night, as long 
as the interest manifested by the congregation 
and the strength of the preacher will warrant. 
These meetings are regularly attended by every 
one in the neighbourhood, many travelling to 
and fro to each service in the ox-wagons used on 
the farms, into which a merry crowd will seat 
themseh^es, including the entire family", with often 
three generations represented. A stranger meet- 
ing the outfit on the road would imagine that 
a party of picnickers had been encountered, and 
he would be excusable in sucb a supposition. 
For while of course many attend these meetings 
■from purely religious motives, yet many also go 
because sxich are the only variety of entertain- 
ment, known in the neighboiu'hood. To the 
J?onng men and maidens an opportunity for 


courting is ju’esented on the road to and from 
the meeting-house ; but once arrived there all 
levity must cease, because it is the custom of the 
country to separate the sexes, the men occupying 
one side of the church, the women the opposite 
side. At such meetings, after singing several 
hymns and listening to a long sermon or exhorta- 
tion, in which every argument likely to produce 
an impression on his congregation is resorted to 
by the preacher, the opportunity is offered for 
members to give expression to their feelings, or 
desire to become identified with the church. 
Another feature of interest are the ‘ all-day sing- 
ings,’ held at irregular intervals at the churches, 
when, by arrangements previously made, a certain 
Sabbath is set apart for an ‘all-day singing.’ 
This will attract a crowd of the younger as well 
as older residents of not only the immediate 
neighbourhood but also from distant settlements. 
After tbe I’egiilar services in the morning are 
concluded, the entii’e congregation gather in some 
grove near by — usually every church has a beauti'^ 
fill grove of shade-trees and spring of pure 
crystal water in its immediate vicinity — where 
the baskets of provision brought for the occasion 
are opened and every one enjoys a regular picnic 
dinner. After partaking of the refreshmen ts, the 
people again assemble in the church, and for 
lioiirs indulge in singing gospel hymns and songs 
of praise. 

Another custom 'worthy of mention is the care 
of tlie neiglibouidiood graveyards by the inhabit- 
ants of the settlement ; when, by arrangement, a 
certain day is set apart for all to assemble at the 
church, bringing the necessary tools to clean up 
the graveyard. Baskets of provision are brought 
on such occasions, and the features of a picnic 
are added, which rob the manual labour to be 
performed of miicli of its appearance of regular 
work, and make it instead an occasion of pleasant 
social intercourse as well as an exhibition of 
reverence for deceased friends. 

IVbile in these mountainons sections there is 
much ignorance because of inadequate educational 
facilities, yet in no section of country will a 
visitor find a heartier or more hospitable welcome 
tban at the homes of these people, who so con-, 
servatively preserve the social customs and 
manners of their forefathers. 


IN THE DAWNING. 


With dimpled hands enfolded on her breast, 

And lily lids o’ershading violet eyes 
In wondrous sleep, my little baby lies, 

Like a wee birdie, in her warm white nest. 
Outside, above a iiiU’s dawm -purpled crest, 

All radiant gold, the summer sun doth rise, 

A glad lark, singing, to the blue heaven flies. 

My baby smileth softly in her rest. 

Straightway a sunbeam falleth on her face, 

As if it were God’s answering smile of light, 

And lo ! two violets are blossoming 
Ail dewily— as violets bloom in spiing. 

Two Illy lids are folded out of sight — 

My baby wakes, beneatli God’s smile of grace. 

Aniojs FnanoKa. 
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SOME POINTS OF SELF-DEFENCE. 

The Common Law of England holds him guilt- 
less who has taken anothePs life in such circum- 
stances as show justifiable homicide, excusable 
homicide, homicide bj misadventure, or homicide 
by chance-medley ; and the statute declares, 
affirming it, That no punishment shall be in- 
curred by any person who shall kill another by 
misfortune or in liis own defence or in any other 
manner without felony : in either of the cases 
given, tlie so-called Right of Self-defence may 
arise. That right of self-defence, although recog- 
nised by statute, is not absolute; it is a conces- 
sion which, if used for retaliativc or revengeful 
purposes, or for reprisals, affords no excuse. 
The cardinal principle should be that he who 
is unwilling to risk his acts of self-defence being 
questioned in a court of law" should not take the 
law into his owni hands. 

Persons are more disposed to commit tlie fatal 
act of self-defence in the cases of Inirghny 
and attempts at robbery from the person with 
violence. There exists a very prevalent idea that 
tlie malefactors may be done to death, may b(i 
shot at like vermin, under tho.se circumstances, 
ivithout fear of consequences ; but when the sub- 
ject is examined it does not appear at all clear 
how far firearms or deadly \veapons may be used 
for defensive purposes, inasmuch as the guiding 
statements of judges and of various experts in 
criminal law are of very general application ; and 
after those views have been exhausted, reliance 
can only be placed upon a jury to safeguard him 
who has, with reasonable grounds, taken the la\v 
into his own hands in such circumstances, should 
serious results ensue therefrom. 

In this connection we must remember that the 
law presumes wdien human life is taken that the 
killing was unlawful, with or without malice as 
the facts may show. We will suppose that a 
householder, in shooting at a suspicious-looking 
stranger wdio has secretly entered his house late 
at night, and whom he believes to be a burglar, 
kills him. The householder will say : ^ I am 


justified. My house is iny castle, to defend 
against the intrusions of burglars and thieves/ 
But his self-defence raises the important ques- 
tion, had he reasonable grounds for supposing the 
stranger he shot to be a burglar 1 He will be 
tried, and a jury, in all the circumstances of the 
case, will consider tlie reasonableness of his bedief. 
If he ha<l reasonable grounds, they will accfuit 
him ; if, in their opinion, he liad not, the verdict 
ill all probahility will be manslaughter. And all 
this, a querist may say, for defending my house 
and my property ! 

It is so, luimaii life being considered as too 
sacred to be lightly taken, although it may be 
tliouglit that a burglar found in a criminal act 
lias as nearly as possible surrendered his right to 
have his life held sacred. 

Tliore arc curious cases in legal annals demon- 
strating the danger of using w-eapons under the 
fear of burglaiy being attem}>ted, and iitbacking 
a believed-to-be burglar. One of such cases is of 
comparatively recent date, and arose as follo^vs : 
‘A w'oman living in a cottage on Bridgemarsh 
Island, a loiiLdy spot on the coast of Essex, w"as 
disturbed one dark afternoon in the month of 
I December by hearing, as she supposed, persons 
I attempting to break into the house. Becoming 
greatly alarmed, she sent for some neighbours’ 
help. A man and two sturdy lads came to her. 
They looked about the premises, but could find 
no one ; and ultimately the man left ; but at the 
persuasion of the frightened cottager, the two lads 
agreed to stay that night and guard the promises. 
Before he left, the man advised her to load the: 
gun she had in the cottage, and if any one came, 
to fire. A short time before niidiiight, vokm: 
were heard outside the cottage. One of the lads 
went out and placed himself on the sea-w^all 
within a few yards of the cottage ; he was followed, 
by the other lad, bolding the gun. Without the 
least warning, a man jumped up from behind the 
wall, and seizing the first lad by the throat, threw 
him on to his knees. . His cries for, help ivere 
heard by the lad who held the gun, and he called 
out several times, ’'hlf yoit don’t say who you are, 
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I’ll fire.’^ No response was made ; and he finally 
fired, fatally wounding the man. It was then 
found, to the horror of the lads, that the wounded 
man was the son of the proprietor of a neigh- 
bouring brickfield, who was ■watching his fathers 
ducks ; and hearing the two lads come out, and 
for the pai-pose of frightening them only, had 
jumped up and seized one of them by the throat. 
A doctor was procured; but the wounded man 
died next morning. The lad who fired the gun 
was put upon his trial for manslaughter, when 
the jury returned a verdict of not guilty.’ 

The point to be gleaned from this case is in the 
statement of the j udge, ' that it was a dangerous 
doctrine to go forth from one of Her Majesty’s 
judges that a person was justified in using a gun 
under such circumstances.’ Ordinary intelligence, 
diowever, would see every element of justification 
therein; but we know that to fire a gun to 
frighten is not permitted by law. 

Well-known writers on criminal law say that in 
cases of felony committed-— which term includes 
bimglary, housebreaking, and rubbery from the 
person — if the ofiender will not suffer himself to 
be arrested, but stands upon his defence, or ilee.s, 
so that he cannot possibly be apprehended alive 
b}^ those who pursue him, he may be lawfully 
killed by them. This is justifiable homicide. And 
so, where an attempt is made to murder or to 
rob or to commit burglary, if the attack be made 
by the assailant with violence and surprise, the 
party attacked may lawfully put liim to death. 

From tins it would seem that before a burglar 
or robber may be wounded, bis arrest must be 
attempted, if lie does not show fight or ilee ; but 
this is not so to tlie full extent, as the follow- 
ing leading, though old, case will siiow. These 
are obviously of greater authority than expert 
opinions. ‘A man’s servant iiad secretly pro- 
cured the help of another servant, a stranger, in 
her household work, and one night about twelve 
o’clock, the master being in bed, the former was 
about to let the latter out of the house. Think- 
ing she heal'd thieves attempting to break into 
the house, the former went and told her master 
so. He took his drawn sword, and the servant, 
fearing the lielp should be seen, thrust her into 
the buttery. The mistress seeing the help there, 

' and not knowing her, conceived her to be the 
thief, and called to her husband, who entered the 
buttery in tlie dark, and lunging with his sword, 
wounded the help in the chest, cauvsing death. 
He was tried ; but the judges ruled this to be 
misadventure only/ 

A mere trespass without felonious intent, ho%v- 
ever provoking and irritating, will not justify 
or excuse the use of deadly weapons in defence 
of property, as the following case shows : ‘ A 
person was greatly annoyed by strangers trespass- 
ing upon his farm, and he repeatedly gave full 
- notice that lie would shoot any one who did so. 
He at length discharged a gun at a person who 
was trespassing, and wounded him in the thigh, 
which led to erysipelas, and the man died. The 
, shooter'' was indicted for murder, found guilty, 
and executed. But if the owner had used a 


weapon, such as a stick, and death had ensued, 
this would still have been manslaughter; for the 
owner of the property had no lawful right to 
use any weapon to beat off a mere trespasser i 
and giving notice of his intention to commit an 
unlawful act did not cover the consequences of 
that act.’ 

We are not, however, without authoritative 
judicial guidance as to the lengths we are per- 
mitted to go in self-defence; vre find that Air 
Baron Garrow’’ is reported to have said in one 
case, that any person set by his master to watch 
a garden or yard is not at all justified in shooting 
at or injiu’iiig in any way persons who may come 
into these premises even in the night ; and if 
he saw them go into his master’s henroost, lie 
would still not be justified in shooting them. lie 
ought, first, said the learned Baron, to see if he 
could not take measures for their apprehension. 
But here the life of the prisoner was threatened ; 
and if he considered his life in actual danger, he 
was justified in shooting the deceased, as he has 
clone. But if, not considering his own life in 
dangei', he rashly shot man, who was only a 
trespasser, he will be guilty of manslaughter. 

Another very learned judge once summarised i 
the law of self-defence in his address to the jury 
in the following terms : ‘ A civil trespass will not 
excuse the firing of a pistol at a trespasser in 
sudden resentment or anger. If a person takes 
forcible . posse-ssion of another man’s premises so 
as to he guilty of a breach of the peace, it is 
more than a trespass. It is so also if a man 
with force enters into the dwelling of another. 
But a man is not authorised to fire a instol on 
every intrusion or invasion of. his house. He 
ought, if he has a reasonable opportunity, to 
endeavour to remove him without having recourse 
to the last extremity. But the making an attack 
upon a dwelling, and especially at night, tlie law 
regards a.s ecpii valent to an assault on a man’s 
person; for a man’s house is his castle ; and; 
therefore, in the eye of the law, it is equivalent 
to an assault.’ 

On this we would remark, that a simple tres- 
pass is a totally different thing from a burglary : 
the former is not a felony, the latter is. 

In a book of old law reports, a supposititious 
case is put thus by a learned judge as to a mere 
trespass : ‘If B enters aliouse, and A gently lays 
liis hands upon him to turn him out — which, 
parenthetically, we may say is tlie proper act at 
first — and then B turns upon him and assaults; 
him, and A kills him — not being otherwise able: 
to avoid the assault or retain his lawful possession 
— it would have been in self-defence.’ 

The crucial test, it will be seen, of the justi- 
fiableness of the act of self-defence is its general 
reasonableness under the surrounding eircum- 
staiiees, and this is of equal application to self-, 
defence from burglars as to other classes of 
criminal assailants with violence. 

It deserves to be mentioned that some insurance 
offices now undertake ‘ burglary and robbery in- 
surances ’ at premiums varying from two shillings 
and sixpence to five shillings per cent, ; and large 
numbers of the public are said to be taking advan- 
tage of the system. A burglar’s visit need not 
therefore, in such cases, necessarily mean a loss 
to the householder. This is certainly an improve- 
nient on the old order of Things, and perhaps it 
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will do more to lessen the chance of loss of life or 
violence than anj^ statute ; j^et, on the other hand, 
the depredators may gather fresh courage, as tlieir 
chances of Cvapture are obviously lessened. 


THE BURDEN OF ISABEL « 

CHAPTER xvu,— columned, 

TriPN Ainsworth looked very conscious indeed ; 
for now lie was certain of wliat he had been for 
some moments dimly suspicious, that the old 
friend to whom Sullkdd alluded must be none 
other than TsabeFs fathei% SuHieid could not but 
note the change tliat passed upon Irim, and said 
to himself: ‘it must be opium witli him too! 
To think of such a tiling !’ Then the gentle, 
generous heart of the good man was sullused witli 
])ity, and with the desire to save his young friend. 
There were tears in Ids voice, if not in Ids eyes, 
as he leaned towards Ainswortli and laid Ids hand 
on his arm. 

‘Alan, my latl,’ sidd he, ‘you must give it up, 
cost what it will. If it’s living alone that tempts 
you to it, come and live wi’ me ; there’s plenty of 
room in the house, and you can do your waiting 
in here. Nobody will bother you, unless it be 
those old chaps of Padiham P 

What could Ainsworth do but look amazed and 
stammer: ‘But what do you mean? What’s in 
your mind, I^lr Suffield? There’s sometldng the 
matter with you, or with me ! Tliere ’s a mis- 
understanding, really and truly, on my side or 
on yours !’ 

Sidliekl leaned back in his chair and considered 
him. ‘Do you mean to tell me, Alan, that you 
can’t guess what I ’in driving at ?’ 

‘ Not in the least,’ answered Alan, ‘ I assure you, 
:!\fr Suffield. You appear to tliiiik that 1 liave 
become an opium-smoke!*, or something of the 
kind. It’.s a' completely n:ia<l notion ; ami if 
anybody else but yourself had it, Ivir fSuilleld, 
I should say lie was either insane or spileful. 
I can’t think you ’x’e eitlier the one or the otlier ; 
you must have somev good reasoii for 
as you Ve spoken. Tell me what it is.’ 

‘ Well, now, then, 1 11 be frank with you, my 
lad,’ said Suflield. ‘I have it on the very best 
authority — an authority, mind jmu, tliere ’s no 
doubt about at all — that my niece, Isabel Raynor, 
lias within the last week or so got entangled wi’ 
some man who lias the bad habit of taking drink, 
or some other stimulant— got so entangled that 
she feels responsible for him.’ 

Ainsworth rose and laughed aloud— a laugh 
not of merriment, but partly of bitternes.% partly 
of embarrassment — and paced to and fro as he 
laughed. 

‘And so,’ he said, ‘3^011 thought; that this man 
must be me !’ 

‘Well, you see,’ said Suffield, somewhat feebl}^, 
‘I know no man but you that she seemed in the 
least interested in ; and then your coming up to 
London fitted in with the time of this, and you 
a<hnit that you ’ve seen her,’ 

‘And m3' having taken to drink or some stimu- 
lant, and "my entangling her somehow, seemed 
matters of course, that needed neither discussion 
nor inquiry 1 ’Pon my word 1 ’ exclaimed the 

* Copyright reserverl in thfi United States of Airurriea, 


young man, ‘it is the prettiest chain of evidence 
I ever li card of ! It is worthy of a cireuinstajitial 
case at the Old Bailey ] It is woiiderfui to con- 
sider the crimes one’s friends- may bedieve one 
capable of I’ 

‘ Not crimes, my lad,’ pleaded Suffield, now put ' 
out and humbled. ‘But tliere— I see I’m wrong, 1 
I conlAss ltd 

‘I^lr Suffield,’ said Alan, stopping before him ^ 
and laying Ids hand on his shoulder, ‘1 couldn’t 
love you and rc.spect you more if 3'on wex-e iny 
father ; you are the best and tlic most generous- 
tcmpereil man I know — 

‘ No, no, Alan 1 ’ 

‘But }ou are. And I can’t bedieve you ever 
would have thought tdiese things of ine your.stdf ; 
they must have been sugge.sted to 3!'ou b}’’ some 
one else.’ 

‘Still/ said Suffield, ‘ I ’in responsible, iny lad, 
and. I beg your pimlon.’ (Ainswortli grasped Ins 
band.) ‘1 see ?/o?,o can’t be the man. But who 
the dickerns can he l>e? Her uncle Harry and I 
are voi\y much worried about it’ 

‘Oh, Uncle HaiT}^’ exclaimed Ainsworth. 

‘ Don’t you think, ]\lr Suffield, it would be best if 
yon and Uncle Harry went ami put the question 
to Miss Raynor bersel f ? ’ 

‘ Perhaps it would — perhaps it would.’ 

‘Now/ said Ainswortli, louking at his watch, 

‘ my time is np.’ 

‘ Well, Alan, my lad,’ said Suffield, holding bis 
hand, ^you forgive 1113^ blundering idiocy 

‘ It’s not a question of forgiveness between you 
and me, Mr Suffield/ said x\.lan ; ‘it’s a question 
merely of nnderstauding.’ 

‘ Say no more, in}’- lad; no more. I’m 
just an ass. I was almost forgrlting : I want 
you to come and dine, to meet some people- 
political nobs, and that sort of thing. But I’ll 
drop you a line wlicn it’y hxed.’ So .Ainsworth 
went, and Sulfudd, a.s he heal’d the street door 
close/ said to liiinself : ‘Wliatanico. clever lad he I 
is 1 Now, ! must just find that Hany !’ | 

Of course Snffiedd went and reported tli is sin- j 
gular interview to Uncle Harry, and .Ainsworth ' 
a.s much a.s he tlimiglit prudent or siecessaiy to 
Isabel, witli results which shall appear. 

Ainsworth, in sum, merely leil Isabel to sup- 
pose tliat her uncle .Barry suspected she had taken 
her father under lier wing, and ha<l covnnmni- 
cated his snspicion to her utlier uncle ; and. tliore- 
fore Isabel, somewliat nettled and angiy Ibat her 
uncle could not contain a secret, was careful to 
keep her father a.s much secluded as pos.sible at 
sudi limes as her uncle might call, and when he 
did call she was more reserveil with him than had 
been her wont, 

The two uncles hesitated to make np tlieir' 
minds to inquire directly of Isabel herself, as 
Ainswoith bad suggested, and as was manifestly 
proper, concerning this matter that vexed them. 
They both knew her — Air Suffield especial!}"— 
to be a 3’’oung lady of spirit, and they feared she 
might deeph?- resent, not so muck their 
ference, as the inferential siispicion that she coiiM 
be doing ought but idght. But it' came about 
within a week that they felt they could put the . 
question oif no longer. Unede Harry hail called 
twice, and each time.h'e had returned to repmi' toy, 
Suffield Ins serious impression tluit the mysterious' 
person with, whom Isabel: was . en tangled vvasy 
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living in tlic lioiise with her ! He (Uncle Harry) 
had been delayed before he iiad been admitted; 
the jandliidy had seemed flustered; and there 
was lurking by the fender-corner a pair of slip- 
pers that were obviously too large for Isabel’s 
own feet ! Suffiehl had pooh-poohed that report 
the first time it was made, but when it was 
repeated he resolved to find out the truth of the 
matter at once. Uncle Harry had called on 
Isabel about tea-time : after dinner, he and Suf- 
field set out to call on her again, leaving Mrs 
Buffield to suppose that they were going down to 
the House of Commons together. 

Isabel and her father sat at supper. Isabel was 
at ease, for she expected no visitor, unless Ains- 
worth or Doughty should come in before bedtime; 
and her father was in the serenest of moods, for 
he had that day written a review of a book which 
Ainsworth had brought him. ^ They sat thus, 
talking of books and interested in their talk — for 
Isabel found her father’s remarks acute and 
skilled, and her father found hers fresh and un- 
conventional — wlien there came a knock at the 
street door, and an instant or two after the 
sitting-room door was opened and in stepped her 
two uncles. Her father sat facing the door, and 
her uncles stopped as soon as they had entered, 
with their eyes fixed on him. 

. ‘Oh,’ said Uncle Harry, and there was a note 
of suppressed anger and contempt in his voice, 
which at once roused Isabel’s spirit. ‘It’s you — 
isitf 

‘ Her father did not answer, hut he glanced at 
Isabel, as in surprise and reproach, as if he 
would say : ‘Have you done this? Have you 
brought these terrible men down on me V 

Isabel rose and placed chairs for her uncles. 
‘Won’t you sit down— both of you?’ she said. 

Uncle George shook his head sadl}’’ : his usually 
ruddy tint had sunk into a purplish gray ; Uncle 
Harry paid no heed to her words : he was pale as 
death, the pupils of his eyes seemed reduced to 
glittering pin-points, and his hands trembled. 
Seeing them all standing, John Day nor rose too — 
apparently out of the merest instinct of polite- 
ness : he stood nearly a head taller than his 
brother. It was clear there was no lack of recog- 
nition on either side. 

‘It is a very long time since we have met, 
Harry,’ said John, holding out his hand. 

‘Yes,’ said Harry, disregarding the proffered 
hand ; ‘ it is twenty-five years. And once again 
it is the cause of a woman that brings us to- 
gether.^ 

On hearing that, Isabel started and turned, and 
met her father’s pleading eyes, which seemed to 
ask, ‘ What does this mean V 

‘What are you doing here?’ asked Harry, with 
his eyes still fixed on his brother. ‘What mis- 
chief have , yon done ? — or are you contriving ? 
You are my brother I It is wonderful ! And — 
God forgive me 1— I hate you more than any 
living thing !’ ’ . 

‘ Uncle Harry I — Uncle Haxny !’ cried Isabel. 
■‘What has come to yoii that you say such 
horrible tilings ! Why don’t you sit down and 
talk (juietly, and be friendly with us ? Y'ou 
■are brother^— sons of the same parents ; are you 
; not ashamed that a brother should speak so 
■ bitterly, and feel so bitterly, to a brother?’ 

‘Ho ; I am not I’ answered Uncle Harry. His 


glance lighted on her an instant, and then re- 
turned to his brother. 

‘Y^ou don’t know what used to be between 
them, my dear,’ said Suflield in Isabel’s ear. 

‘ It always drives Harry mad when lie thinks 
of it I’ 

‘You took my wife from me 1’ continued Uncle 
Harry to his brother. 

‘Hot your wife, Harry,’ said Sn Afield, laying 
his hand on his shoulder with a kindly grasp : 
‘your sweetheart only. Come; be just if you 
can’t be reasonable.’ 

‘She had promised to be my wufe, and she 
would have been !’ said Harry without turning 
his head. ‘You took my wife,’ he continued, ‘and 
now you take your daughter \—her daughter !’ 

Jolin Ivaynor had listened to liim, standing 
half-dazed With his hands crossed before him. 
He now stepped forward again with his hand 
out. ‘Is there never to be an end,’ he asked, 
‘of that subject — that uiifortuiiate {subject — 
between ns, Harry ?’ 

‘Why are you here?’ continued HaiTy. ‘Are 
you come to ruin and kill her daughter, as you 
ruined and killed her?’ 

Jolin Raynor sat down and dull^" listened, while 
his hand clutched aimlessly at the table : he was 
deathly pale, and hi.s lips and his limbs W’ere 
twitching convulsively. 

His daughter came to his relief, and stood 
behind him, with her hands on his shoulders. 
‘Uncle,’ she said quietly, but with a vibration 
of anger in her voice, ‘you must not talk like 
that ! 1 have let you go on too long 1 I am 
responsible for my father being here ! I brought 
him to live with me, and I know what I am 
doing!’ 

‘You do not 1 You do not, foolish girl !’ cried 
her uncle. ‘He will insinuate himself into your 
confidence ! He will flatter you into the belief 
that you are the very cleverest woman in all this 
world 1 And all the time he will torture your 
mind and soul with hopes of great things — hopes 
wliich never will be fulfilled 1 And he will live 


upon you ! — live upon you ! What is it that 


women find in him? She was infatuated, as you 
are ! I was preparing to give her all I had, 
when he came with nothing in his hand, and yet 
she put her hand in his and went away with him 
— to poverty and death ! I am ready to give 
you all I have ; but no : he comes, not to 
give, but to take, and you receive him with open 
arms !’ 

‘It won’t do, my dear!’ said Isabel’s father, 
starting to his feet suddenly. ‘I mustn’t do 
that ! 1 must go away ! I must go away at 
once I I’ll go to Alexander! Where are" my 
boots? Will you be so good as ask for my boots, 
niy dear?’ 

‘ Uncle Harry, you must go away !’ said Isabel, 
with her hand firmly clasped on her father’s 
wrist. ‘ Go away, please ! — Take him away, 
Uncle George !’ 

Before he went, Uncle George came to John 
Raynor with a peculiar mellowness of both voice 
and eyes and took him by the liand. ‘Well, 
John,’ said he, ‘ let bygones be bygones ; and 
be a good man. Y^ou’ve got a dear daughter 
there— as good a girl as ever was. ITl see you 
again soon.’ . . 

He took Uncle Harry’s arm, who put his hand 
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jealousies liiixdered and spoiled the work, aiid 
tlie next storm had but a feeble barrier to over- 
throw. 

Some years subsequently the destroyer rushed 
in wuth all its fury again. Along the centre 
coast not fewer than thirty thousand persons 
perished. The destriiction of property was only 
a degree less appalling. At the mouth of the 
Ems, a huge wedge of land forty square miles 
in extent, carrying fifty thriving villages and one 
prosperous town, was torn away. 

Four centuries later, the great Christmas flood 
of 1717 burst into the devoted land. This 
inundation surpassed all others by the suddenness 
and violence of its onslaught. At the darkest 
liour of a winter’s night, while the natives in 
fancied security were sleeping, a great deluge of 
watei* came over and through the dike. ‘The 
flood came over the laud,’ said an eye-witness, 
‘not by degrees, as was usually the case, but from 
the first, slioulder high.’ Three days and three 
nights passed before the flood began to subside. 
Over ninety per cent, of the buildings in the 
villages were swept away or destroyed. About 
eleven thousand persons and some one liumlred 
thousand head of domestic animals perished. 
jMany remarkable incidents are recorded of this 
flood. Houses were removed from one place to 
another without aufteriug any other damage. In 
cue case the dwelling was fioated away su tran- 
quilly that the lamp remained lit, and the 
fowls were undisturbed on their perches. On 
another occasion two persons, man and wife, 
sought refuge on a haycock, and after drifting 
about all night in the greatest peril, reached a 
place of safety not only without loss of life but 
with gain. A child had been born during the 
teiTible voyage. 

Since the ‘Christmas’ flood, no calamity of 
any tiling approaching the same magnitude has 
occurred. The work of repairing, strengthening, 
and improving the dikes was at last taken up 
in a thorough and practical manner. The lessons 
of bitter experience have been itsed, and the dike 
of to-day is as near perfection as is possible. 
The wliole structure is mapped out into parts, 
over each of which a searching and unceasing 
outlook is kept. The first sign of weakness is 
detected, and the necessary repairs immediately 
carried out. 

It might be tbouglit that the inhabitants of 
a land held so precariously, who have to oiler 
a cojislant and unrelaxing resistance to the 
rapacity of the sea, wouhl be content to do this 
successfully, satisfied to retain their own. The 
struggle is, however, vigorously carried into the 
aggressor’s camp. Day by day, and foot by foot, 
the lost iicres are being re won. ISiiico the thir- 
teenth century in East Friesland alone, about five 
hundred square miles have at one time or another 
been torn away by storm and iloocb On the other 
hand, three hundred s(piare miles of cultivable 
soil have been added to this province, and this 
new land is, by the nature of its constituent 
elements, the mo.st fertile in the country. 

The composition of this new soil and the 
'processes of its formation and deposit are subjects 
:iipi6n 'which there are some differences of opinion, 
but -the moat generally accepted theory is that 
embodied below. Twice a day the tide visits the, 
■’eoast/and at, each visit leaves behind it a deposit 


of solid matter, which settles on the foreshore. 
This substance is, according to one writer, the 
product of the meeting and mixing of the fresh 
water coming from the land tlirougli the ‘ Siele,’ or 
locks which drain the ground, with the salt water 
of the North Sea. Analysis of the latter shows— 
owing, it is surmised, to the existence of extensive 
submarine beds of* clay, calcareous earth, &c., in 
the vicinity of the coast— an abnormal amount of 
solid constituents. The deposit, however created, 
is extremely rich. It occurs most plentifully 
round about the nioutlis of the rivers and canals, 
and on those parts of the shore where vegetation 
is found, being caught and retained by the stems 
and branches of the plants. The efforts of the 
inhabitants are directed towards increasing the 
ainoimt of this deposit, or, rather, towards retain- 
ing the greatest pos.sible quantity of it. With 
this olject, parallel rows of stakes are driven into 
the foreshore, outside, and running out at right 
angles to the e.xisting dike. These stakes are con- 
nected and bound together by willow branches and 
twigs, the whole forming an enormous silt trap, 
wliich catches and keeps the tide’s deposits. 

Day by day, inch by iiicli, this material is 
increased and solidifies until it raises itself to 
the level of the tide. After a time a straggling 
vegetation appears; and when the entire surface 
reaches this condition, and its extent xvarrants the 
expeiiditure, it is enclosed by a new dike, and 
another piece of recovered land is added to tlie 
balance in favour of man. Another method, 

I largely practised, is that of digging long trenches 
I parallel to the shore, into which the deposit falls, 

I to be subsequently shovelled landwards. 

Tlie great encouragemeiifc to the work is the 
exceptionally fruitful character of the soil so 
brought under cultivation. In the year 1559 a 
farmer who sowed some of the reclaimed laud 
with five tons of barley harvested no fewer than 
three hundred tons. There are portions of the 
soil which have been ploughed and used for two 
hundred years without having been once manured, 
and still yield excellent results. The ‘polders,’ 
as the newly-won districts are called, are far and 
away the richest parts of the country, and to this 
fact is to be attributed the great prosperity of 
the fanners and graziers of these provinces. The 
present polders form an almost uiibrukeii fringe, 
varying in depth, round the coast, tlie outline of 
which their increase is slowly but continually 
altering. 

The process is of course a very gradual one; 
blit when, as nowadays, the contest is all one- 
sided, and nothing is lost, while each day some- 
thing is won, the increase of land is not 
inconsiderable. The enterprising spirit of the 
nineteeth century is not, however, to be confined 
to the methods of past ages, nor to be satisfied 
with the results which sufficed for earlier genera- 
tions. 

In essaying to enclose and drain the Zuider 
Zee — a task the magnitude of which can best be 
appreciated by a glance at the map — the Dutch 
prove themselves well abx^east of the times. 
Three plans have been put forward, the molt 
daring and comprehensive of which proposed to 
connect the chain of islands, Texel, Ylieland, 
Tersclielling, and Aiueland with each other, and, 
with the mainland, by means of sliort dikes, a plan* 
which on the map looks feasible enough, and. 
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considering tlie sLortness of the dikes reqniret.k 
comparntively inexpensive, In this view, liowever, 
tlie projectors were greatly mistaken. The waters 
of tlie North Sea pour through the narrow open- 
ings between the islands with such force and 
fury that the channel h(3(ls have hecm worn to a 
great depth. Any attempt to dike these openings 
would not only be terribly expensive, but would 
probably end in failure. 

The second scheme was much more modest. 
By it the small island Urk, in the middle of the 
Zee, was to be connected on the west with 
Enkhuizen, and on the east with the coast near 
the mouth of the Yssel. This plan was gene- 
rally approved of as a preliminary measure ; but 
before any real step could be taken, a fre.^h 
project was put forward which seemed to liit 
the happy medium between tbe two extremes, 
and has now been finally decided upon. By 
this project the island Wieringcn is to be con- 
nected by a short dike with the west niaiulaml, 
and on tlie opposite side by a longer dike with 
the coast of ^^est Friesland, enclosing an area of 
some fourteen hundred square miles. 

The long(;r dike will at first be a low one, in 
order that the ebb and flow of the tide over tlie 
enclosed area, while being diminished in speed 
and force, will not be entirel}’' checked. A low' 
and slowly moving tide facilitates the deposit of 
solid matter. With this fact in view, it is con- 
fidently anticipated that the low dike wull initiate 
a mutual action and reaction, the retardation of 
the tide increasing the deposit, and gradually 
raising the bed of the Zee ; the latter, in its turn, 
with every increase in height offering a greater 
resistance to the inliowing water, and by reducing 
its force, still further increase the deposit. By 
this operation the work will be carrioil on, so to 
say, automatically, until a certain level lias been 
reached. When this shige is attained, tlie dike 
will be raised and -solidified, and the ■work of drain- 
ing the reclaimed laud entered u];»oii. This will be 
brought about by ‘ poldering,’ a process already 
described, from which centuries of experience have 
removed the diiiiculties, and by means of wdiicli 
all the reclaimed lands on the coasts of East and 
West Friesland liave been %von. It is not to be 
expected that the land will ever reach a liigher 
or even the same level as the neighbouring sea. 
Indeed, in rainy seasons the assistance of power- 
ful pumping machinery will he indispensable for 
drainage purposes; and in places \vhere the 
present bed of the Zuider Zee is very deep, small 
lakes must remain. Along the lop of the dike, 
a railway wall be constructed, establishing a 
means of speedy transit from one extremity of 
the country to the other, wdiich will be not tlie 
least of the advantages of tlie project. 

Turning to the financial side of the question, 
we find the estimate for the total outlay slightly 
exceeds sixteen millions sterling. For this sum 
a tract of land of about twelve hundred square 
miles, equal in area to one-tenth part of the 
entire present kingdom, peculiarly rich and fer- 
tile in quality, will be added to the food-pro- 
<Kicing soil of the country. Should the reclaimed 
land only realise fifty pounds per acre, a very 
modest estimate, the result will be a g^iin of 
considerably more than cent, per cent, on the 
outlay. 

> The future economical and political advantages 


of the undertaking can scarctdy be over-estimated. 
The Dutch are approaching the task with their 
customary phlegm and tranquillity. One hears 
little about it outside HoHuikI, yet, whatever 
comes or goes, it must take rank as one of the 
greatest eiiterpi/ises of modern days. 
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The re.sult was that both Mr Godfrey and Mr 
Purvey came to dinner; and they all talked of 
j this business they w^ere interested in with lively, 

I if sometimes pemsive, expectation. Tlie Squire 
pathetically regi'etted that coal-mining wdtli its 
attendant industries make .such a mess of the 
country ’ ; but he recalled that not many himdred.s 
of yenr.s ago all those regioirs were littered with 
charcoal-burning and iron-smelting, wdieii the ; 
forests around were cut down, and the seat of 
the iron manufacture of England was iu their 
midst ; and ^Ir Purvey, with a busines.s-like 
precLsion, remarked that the earth was made 
tor man and not man for the earth, and that 
it is the duty of man to attend to his V>usine.ss. 

Mr Godfrey said nothing to either of these 
views, except that he had always thought, and 
would maintain, iliat the industries of civilisation 
were conducted with far too imicli waste — reckless 
waste of both energy and material-— and that 
j carefully managed tliey need make very little 
1‘iues.s.’ And the best was that he and Miss 
! Langland seemed to under.staiid and sympathise ■ 
witli each other. The talk, you see, was more 
serious than dinner- talk commonly is, but there 
was a .strong flavour of gratitude in it— gratitude 
of the French cvnie’.s Viiriety, wdiich is is'i spired , 
by the hope of favours to come. After dinnci*, 1 
however, they were all in ligli ter vein. Mr Purvey ’ 
told tlie Squire cmgros.sing fide.s of ‘ biiBines.s^ — 
ill which the Squire took an unusual interest- — " 
of diiiiculties encountered and overcome., and of j' 
the siqireme glorie.s of twenty and thirty per ; 
cent. ; and Mr Godfrey talked with the two girls, 
and played and sang wdth them in a most engaging 
manner— so that, when the evening came to an 
end and the girls ivere gone to their room, the 
younger expressed her deliglit : to the elder 
this wise: ^Oh, isn’t lie a nice man, Kitty? — i 
and haiKlsome too ? — Oh, I believe I could love ■ 
hiiii.P. •■ 

Whereupon Kitty hugged her sister close to 
her bosom. 

From that day dated a period of delightful, 
feverish anticipation. In a day or two all the 
arrangements and appurtGiiaiice.s for horiog were,- 
removed from Mr Pur vey’a ground to the top field 
of the Fairfield Farm. When the operation had 
been .set going, tlic Squii'e climbed the hill to • 
have a look, and came upon that sulky giiardian 
of the door whom he had met once before. 

^Well, my fneiul,’ said the genial Squire, 

^ boring auain-— eh 'P ' < , 
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^ Yesj sir— Iboring,’ answered the man, 

‘Not boring for water this time, though— eli 
said the Squire, with a knowing smile. 

‘No, sir— only boring;' and he went on his 
way ; but he paused, rellected a moment, and 
then turned to say: ‘Sometimes you bores for 
one thing, and gits another.’ And then he went 
stubbornly on his way again. 

And the boring went on steadily from day 
to day ; and day after day the Squire was there 
and his daughter, and Mr Godfrey, and sometimes 
i\Ir Purvey ; and so beset and bothered W'as the 
guardian of the door that he was fain to write 
upon its outward lace in great chalk letters, ‘No 
Admittance Except on Business.' But that did 
not deter his visitors from entering, and from 
esfamining with the supremest interest every 
cylinder of ‘core’ that was shown. This was 
such a soil, that was such another ; this was 
chalk, and that was chalk again, and a third was 
chalk still. These were very nice, Kitty said ; 
but why was there no coal yet? Mr Godfrey 
explained that coal could not possibly be reached 
for a certain depth, not liii til certain strata or ' 
layers of other things had been bored through; 
and Kitty admired Ms great but unassuming 
knowledge, and his serene patience and hope. 

What made the expectation of the Squire and 
his daughter more feverish during this time was 
the impending neces.sity of making some kind 
of terms with Mr Purvey, The result of the 
Squire’s visit to town had been an arrangement 
by which his friend Colonel Swetenhain would i 
buy up Piirvey’s mortgage wj.th a mortgage of his 
own, provided that the Goloners agent thought ^ 
the farm carried value sufficient. The man had 
come down and looked over the farm, hut as yet 
there had reached the Squire no definite ‘Yea’ 
or ‘Nay.' And the Squire went to Mr Purvey 
to ask liim to wait for some time longer before 
settling anything concerning either the mortgage 
or even its interest. Mr Purvey made no objec- 
tion to that xjroposal. ^ 

‘And of course/ observed the Squire, thinking 
it a civil and x^roper thing to say, ‘ we have not 
- yet made the acquaintance of your son.' 

The Squire was astonished at Mr Piirvey's 
behaviour. He broke into an involuntary hiccup 
of a ehuclde, smartly rubbed the knuckles of one 
hand in the palm of the other, smiled cheerfully 
to himself, and then smoothed out the smile with 
his lean fingers.' 

‘ But you will soon/ he said, at last looking at 
the Squire ; ‘ I think I may say you will very soon.’ 

‘What does the man mean by his smiles and 
: ,chncldes?’ thought the. Squire, us he gazed uxion 
him ; but yet he suspected nothing, for he was 
'Occiqned with the reiterated unwelcome promise 
of seeing Purvey's son — a prospect rendered more 
disagreeable than ever by the suspicion that his 
.daughter had already conceived a liking for Mr 
Godfrey, who was now very frequently at the 
Manor House, . 


Both father and daughter therefore longed for 
the sight of coal ; for that would determine the 
high value of the land, and in a moment resolve 
the coinx>licated difficulty in which they were 
involved. 

And at length the coal came — came in the 
shape of a small cylinder of compressed black 
powder, granulate and sparkling. Tlie Squire 
and his d'aughter had waited more tlian an hour 
past luncheon-time to see it produced, and when 
they saw it they could have wept tears of joy. 
There was the fulfilment (in little) of all tlieir 
hopes : the Squire saw himself disembarrassed 
of debt, saw his lands again flourishing and 
productive, hi.s favourite breed of pigs taking 
prizes at all the shows, and his dear daughter 
married to the man of her heart ; and Kitty saw 
the neces.sity for parsimonious housekeeping gone, 
her father once more rosy and hearty, every one 
happy around her, and she herself happy—with 
whom? She glanced gratefully at Mr Godfre 5 q 
and experienced a strong desire to fling her arms 
about his neck. It was like the charm in the 
nursery story of the Old Woman and her Pig, 
the discovery of which set all the wheels of her 
existence going again smoothly and merrily, ^ 

‘ And we have you to thank for it !' exclaimed 
Kitty, impulsively giving Mr Godfrey her hand, 
and then hlushirig for her forwardnes.s. 

Mr Godfrey took her hand, gave it a tender, 
thrilling pressure, and blushed too. 

‘Don’t think too inucli of this/ said he, how- 
ever, in a tone of discreet warning : ‘ this is but 
the first show, and we may find that the meas- 
ure is shallow and not worth the exx^ense of 
working.’ 

But they did not heed him. They thought 
it was only his cautious, scientific way— merely 
‘his joke;' and they went home to eat their 
modest luncheon, radiant with content, and with 
the bloom of liope. 

And now hear how the situation was 
cipitated. 

The Squire wrote at once to his friend, Colonel 
Swetenhain, telling of the momentous discovery, 
and saying that there could now be no doubt 
of the value of the farm, and that he would be 
glad if ‘that business of the mortgage ' could be 
carried through at once. That done, he felt as 
if the business hail been carried through; and 
he rose in the mood to go at once and cast off 
Mr Purvey and all his works. But he x^robabiy 
would not have gone then had not some words 
from his daughter determined him, 

‘Oh, how I should like, father,’ she exclaimed, 
with a quick tluali— she had been in an excited, 
tremulous condition between red and white ever 
since the momentous discovery — ‘how I should 
like to run straight away to Mr Purvey and tell 
him that he must not think of me in connection 
with his son any more 1 I can’t bear that he 
should have that connection in his mind one 
minute after I can help it ! ’ ‘ 

She was quite sure of herself, and sure also 
of Mr Godfrey ; but even if she were not sure 
of him, she was certain that, having known lum^ 
she could never decline to the lower range of Mr 
Purvey's vulgar son. 
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Purvey in ama^jed iuiiocence. ^ Hot at all ! — not 
the least in the world ! — Permit me/ 

And ere either could say another word to detain 
liim he was gone. 


‘CAXTON’-HUHTINa 

The heart ofc‘ a violinist may be thrown into 
rapture by the discovery, in some out-of-the-way 
cornel’, of a genuine Stradivarius. But the rap- 
ture of the violinist is nothing compared with 
the ecstasy a bibliophile experiences when lie 
finds an unknown book printed by Caxton and 
embedded in the dust of a forsaken college 
library. Ho u’oiider, for the value of Caxtons 
has Increased marvellously daring recent jeavs. 
Hot long ago, a book which came from tlie press 
of England’s first printer fetched three thousand 
pounds. Although there are a considerable num- 
ber of his prints about, not a single copy of many 
of his publications can be found. Editions, how- 
ever, which have been despaired of by the hunter 
have turned up in the most unexpected manner. 
The late William Blades used to tell how he 
spent the time during a service in searching 
the library at the French Protestant Church, 
St MurtiiPs-le-Graiid. As with dusty face and 
grimed hands he was departing, a filthy bit of 
parcliiuent in a pigeon-hole close to the fire 
attracted his attention by the appeai*ance it pre- 
sented of an illiiiuinated initial. He turned it 
aside with his foot ; and beneath was an old folio, 
the first sight of which made his heart beat. It 
seemed impossible, and yet it W'as a genuine 
Oaxtoii, the second edition of Chaucer’s ‘Canter- 
bury Tales,’ with numerous woodcuts. But how 
shorn of its beauty ! True, original binding of 
nearly four centuries ago was there ; but out of 
the three hundred and twelve leaves originally 
enclosed within the boards, scarcely two hundred 
were loft, and they were torn and dirty. How- 
ever, said Blades, it was a good hour’s work ; and 
the precious relic, each leaf of which ivas worth 
a guinea, was saved from lighting any more 
vestry fires. 

It is in this way a large proportion of the 
known Caxtons have been unearthed. Probably, 
after years of searching, the long-suught-for book 
is obtained quite accidentally. Bicliard Pleber, 
the sale of whose libraries in Paris, Brussels, 

: Loudon, Antwerp, Louvain, Leyden, and at the 
Hague occupied two hundred and two days, spent 
a large "part of his life looking for a print by 
Cohird Mansion, the first printex^ in Bruges. 

. His efforts were not fruitful ; but his brother, 
who was Bishop of Calcutta, managed -to pur- 
chase a fine copy from a native on the banks 
of the Ganges. Oaxton’s 'Fifteen Oes/ now in 
' the British Museum, lay for centuries in the 
,^dust of an old country-house. Henry Brad- 
'Sliaw of Cambridge, who was one of the most 
.indefatigable of book-hunters, found an ludul- 
. gonce'^ printed by Caxton, pasted inside a book 
in, the Bedford town library. There are several 


Caxtons in the Baptist Chapel at Bristol ; and 
the famous vellum Caxton was found in a 
Roman Catholic seminary. Second-hand dealers ^ 
are nowadays pretty sharp ; but it is within the 
range of possibility to pick up a Caxton at a 
bookstall. Kind-hearted old Osborne, when he 
bought the Harleian collection, found lie had 
fifty-six Caxtons at one time in his shop. To 
get rid of them, without any regard as to their 
rarity, he sold them at a fixed price— -all folios 
twenty-one shillings ; all quartos fifteen shillings. 
Sir Walter Scott makes Moiikbanis tell the story 
of how ‘Siiiifiy Davie’ — who was David Wilson, 
a once w’ell-knowm bookseller — bought for twm- 
pence from a stall in Holland ‘ the Game of 
Chess’ (1474), wiiich was the first hook evex* 
printed in England. It w'as afteiwvards sold 
for one hundred and seventy pounds. Some 
years ago, in a cathedral towui, a second-hand 
bookseller exposed a copy of Caxtou’s Statutes 
affixing a card, ‘Only 2s. Od.’ For some time it 
lay unnoticed. One day, how^ever, the attention 
of a gentleman w^as attracted, and he, knowing 
something about early printing, soon became the 
owner of the hook. He valued it more than 
its w' eight in bank-notes. 

Is it possible to find any more Caxtons ? will 
be the questiQii cropping up in the mind of the 
reader. Undoubtedly. The difficulty, liow^ever, 
is to distinguish the genuine article wiieii it 
is seen. This, however, can ho easily over- 
come. Let the Caxton -liuuter remember one 
or twm things. He will never find one of 
Caxton’s books with a title-page. Title-pages 
w’ere unkiiowux till after 1491. There must be 
BO Roman or italic lettering, but all in Gothic 
or Old English, There must be no commas, but 
an oblique stroke in their place. Further, there 
must he no catch-wmrds at the bottom of a page. 
The use of these, long gone out of fashion, did 
not come into vogue till years after Cax ton’s 
death. There are other tests necessary, such as 
the raeasurement of lines, for some of the type 
used wais imitated pretty closely by Caxton’s sue- 
ce.ssors. It is clear, how’ever, that during his 
career Caxton only used six kinds of type. The 
first, distinctly foreign in its character, w'as used 
by him at Bruges in the printing of ‘ The Recuyell 
of the Histories of Troye,’ and in the first edition 
of ‘The Game and Playe of the Chesse.’ This 
style w'iis never used in England. The second 
style, such as in ‘ The Moral Proverbs,’ and ‘ Tulle 
of Okie Age,’ printed in 1477 and 1481 I'espec- 
tively, was^ beautiful and artistic. It follow^s a 
design of manuscript which obtained the name 
of Gros Batarde, common in use in the fifteenth 
century. Several books w^ere wuitteii in this 
manner under the order of Eihvard lY., and pe 
now to be seen in the British Museum. Looking 
at the dates when Cuxton’s books were issued and 
the types he used, it is evident he did not make 
new type till the old was worn out. A preten- 
tious style came next in 1488, very bold in its 
character. It is problematical whether there is 
a book in this type ; the only examples we have 
of it at present are in headlines. 'With a little 
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pi'evious study, the Caxtun-liuiitors could at a I several years .searching he brings to the light 


glance recognise these three styles. 


i genuine Ca.xtoin Tiiey 4ai.‘e not in every garret. 


It would not, however, be .so eas}" respecting j but there must be copies in many garrets, being 
the type used in ‘ Polychronicon,’ O'Jeath-bed | eaten b}" tluj worms and slowly destroyed by 
Pniyers,’ and ‘ The Took of Fanie.’ This is very i the damp. May they soon, be rescuetl I 


closely followed by printers of a siibsecpieiit date. 

As far as is known, very few books are in the 
style of ‘The Royal Took,; published in 1485. A 4ALE OF A DAUTJilOOR FfJG. 

The pattern is somewhat Dutch: but among 

^ 1 ■ 1 ■ 1 ’i. • 1 • T> 1 gratullatijer, Jacob Irrewer, oi fctikJiwortoy, 

other books in which it is used is ‘ Ihe .Book oi; r i V. -i » i . I if 

ro.r,.! Ghaglord- .Devon, had but one remarkable 

Dood iV.laimer.s. • i i ^ -i -j. , 

Tlie Liist style of type C'uxt.m employed w/w ‘‘s Iw'vevcr, 

small, (uiil not being imitated .so imudi by otliei' '*•_ Iiave imulu a very great iiujiression on 

printers, would be fairly easy to reihsgijise. him. lie was a farmer of a chis.s now extinct, or 
Tradu'iuark.s were in u.se in tiie early days of nearly su, in .Fiigland, owning, as his ancestors 
printing ju.st as they are now, and Caxtuii in had owned for .several generutions, the estate of 
some ui , hi.s later prints put a mark. To lind Btitchworthy, on .Dartmoor. He had at the time 
this trade-mark iii a book is not a guarantee lie I speak of attained the dignity of a Justice of the 
printed it, for his .successors adopleti in their Peace, and being posse.ysed of a snpulor eilueatiou 
publicatimis one rather like it. It is, however, to the general run of ‘country justices’ in those 
comparatively easy to distinguish the iinitatiun. flays, accpiiUed himself with much credit, and 

Some of the mo.3t iinportaut of Caxton’.s xvorka had sent his sou to study the law at Exeter, 
are yet to he fuiiiid. There is not a known book It fell out that one day, in the begiuiiing of 
of his planted in 14S0 and 1488. It is not likely September 18D3, he hud occasion to visiit the fair 
he ceased pilntiiig during these two yeui-.s. AVe at Widdiconibe, renowned in Devonshire song, 
know there are missing Ixjoks because Oaxtoii My grandfather luiviiig concluded a bargain fo); 
liimsdf in the preface to ‘The Golden LegendcF certain .sheep, was invited by tlie seller, a.s the one 
mentions boukes of j\I.etamorp]io.seos in inn was crammed to sulTocation, to come to his 

whyche ben conteyned the fables of Ouy<le,’ but house near by to elencli the bai'gniii in the tiiue- 
about which nothing wluitever is known, Neither honoured way. Tln-y fell to talk of things agri- 
has anything been discovered of his translation ciiitural, and' then of the war, somewhat regard- 
of ‘The Lyfe of Ihjbert Erie of Oxenford.’ There | less of time, till at length the tall kitchen cdock 
are indications of tlie mania again coming upon startled my grandfather by .slowly clanging 


printing ju.st as they are now, and Caxtuii in had owned for .several generutions, the 
some of hi.s later prints put a mark. To lind Stitchwortliy, on Dartmoor. He had at 


us of collecting old editioius, just a.s in our youth 
we spend ail our pocket-money in foreign and 


‘ Hallo B he exed-aijned, startiiig up; ‘I never 


rare shimps. At the commencement of the ! ihouglit it was .^o lute. I .should have I men half- 
century there was a great demand lor ancient | way hack by now;’ and taking a hasty lea\’e of 


volume.s, but the fever gradually died out. 


, liis host, he mounted ]ii.s hunous che,-jtmit imire 


i.s an historical inha-cHt in finding out Caxion.s. denifer (west-(.‘ounH*y for Giiinevero), rode up a 
it .Is not the ‘ dead rubbish of a dead generation’ sleep stony lane which brought him to the open 
we are de.aling with when we turn over the leaves moor, ami ascended the siojuis of llamii Down, 
of the vKiright of the Tower’ or the ‘Conib.sfciu Now .Ilamil Down, or llamiidon, is a gigantic 


Amantis.’ In the.se days of excellence, it is ridge of gi'aniie sumo three miles lui 
refreshing to turn to the rmie letteiss, the irregular one side of the vale of AViddieumbe. 


miles long, fornuiig 
dieumbe. Its wide 


pages, the want of initial letters, ami .so on. At lei'el top i.s seventeen hundred feet abijve the 
the eml of his translation of ‘Tlie History of sea; and the vieiv froni the great barrow which 
Troy’ we are told ('■axton’.s eyes ‘ wei'e dimmed marks its centre is as .strange and picturesque a 
with overmuch looking on the white paper; one as can lie Found in Enghmd. Almost due 
tliat his courage was not so prone and ready to west, oji the horizon at the foot of a rounded hill, 
labour as it had been ; and that age was cree])ing were some wliitisli patclie.s ; these "were the great 
DU him daily and enfeebling his body : that Im ])rison barracks of Princetown, where many him- 
had practised and learnt at lii.s great charge and dreds of prisoners of war were kept. My grand- 
expense to ordain this .said book in print after father relieeted on thi.s with no other feeling than 
the nuuiner and furiii as we see it *, and that it one of deep gratitude to Providence that they 
was not 'written with pen and ink as other books wei'e .safely bestowed thei'e, insteml of working 
be,’ It was quite iissual for the eaidy j-irintera their will on lii.s person and jmoperty. 
to put something of thi.s kind at the end of their As he proceeded, there lay right below him, in 
books. For instance, Faust and Bcholler of Mentz a deep scoop of the doivn between two tors, what 
stated their works ‘were not drawn or written seemed a huge ‘ fairy ring’ on the buggy groiuiil 
by a pen, as all books hatl been before, but made This ^vas Grimspound, .supposed to he an aiicieiit 
by a new art and invention of printing, or stamp- fori, and consi.siiiig of a rude embankment of great 
ing them by characters or types of metal set in buulder.s ami earth, overgrown with bracken. My 
forms.’ " grandfather piroceeded to ride through it, and just 

However much W’e may crave after Oaxtoids as he passed the eiitvauce, Jenifer shied, and a' 
books in this latter end of the nineteenth ceutiuy, man suddenly rose from the ditch, aiul stood, 
some of the dignitaries tli<l not look iipmi the apparently undecided whether to run or not. He 
innovation of printing with kindly eyes four j was a wuil-nnide, good-looking young fellow of. 
hundred years ago. Bishop Bale suggestively j about .seven-and-tw"entj, of very dark coiiqdexion, 
refcrreil to Oaxfcon as a ‘ man not rpute stupid, in seaman’s attire, dirty and muddy, a.? from 
nor benumbed with sloth.’ The ruiiimager rough travelling,' and tliere was a dark patch or 
amongst old books will be very glad if even after .‘^taiu on his coat on the left, side. He stood fb? , 
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a minute with a lialf-alanned, Iialf-savage expres- 
sion on liis face—whicli often revisited my grand- 
father in liis dreains—before he spoke. 

‘ Beg your honour’s pardon,’ he said; ‘but I 
took you for a liighwaymaii, and thought it best 
to keep out of sight if I could.] 

‘Highwayman, indeed!’ said my grandfather. 
^ Not a very likely place to meet one, where there 
are no highways.— But what are you doing 
here'?’ 

‘ That ’s easily told, your honour,’ said the 
sailor, with an air of more confidence. ‘I’m a 
sailor, as you see, mate of the brig NereuSy from 
Jamaica to Plymouth. We came into port last 
week ; and I went to Tavistock first, to see some 
friends, and then started to tramp across to 
Teignmouth, where my home is ; but trying a 
short-cut I was told of, I ’ve got clean out of my 
reckoning. If your honour could put me on the 
track, it would be a favour.’ 

‘Humph!’ said my grandfather. ‘If you are 
for Teignmoiitli, you have a lougish walk yet ; 
and you’ll never find your way to Moretoii to- 
night. — Look here, my man ; you seem an honest 
fellow. If you follow me, you can have a supper 
and a shake-down in the barn, and reach Chag- 
ford as early as you like in the morning. 
Though there are no highwaymen about, there 
are fellows wliose room is better than tlieir 
company on the Moor at night.’ 

‘Much obliged to your honour,’ said the sailor, 
picking up a stick and bundle, such as men of 
his calling generally travelled with ashore. 

‘You seem to have been hurt,’ said my grand- 
father, eyeing the stain on the man’s coat. 

‘ Yes, your lioiiour ; we had a brush with a 
Yankee privateer just after leaving Kingston. 
We beat her off ; but I got a poke with a board- 
ing-pike, and it’s not healed yet.’ 

They had proceeded but a short distance, wlien 
a liorsemau appeared coming towards them, in 
whom luy grandfather recognised his ‘hind’ or 
bailiff, Johnny Truscott. 

‘The mistress hev sent me out to look for ’ee, 
Squire,’ said he as he rode up. ‘She do be 
terrible oneasy about ’ee all day. Some of they 
pris’uers got away last night ; we lieard ’m 
shootin’ off signal-guns up to Priucetown. You 
hevn’t siu’cly catched one of ’m ?’ as lie noticed 
the not very reputable plight of the young sailor. 

‘No ; not this time/ said my graudiather. — ‘ But 
what do you see, Johnny ?’ fox'* lie was gazing hard 
towards GrrimsponiuL 

^ ‘Two men, Squire, lookin’ at us over the far 
side o’ the pound. They’ve dropped down now ; 
but I seen Tn so plain us the nose on your face. 
Shall us go an’ look at ’m, sir ?— maight be some 
o’ they pris’iiers,’ 

‘No/ said my grandfather, after consideration. 
‘If they are, I don’t quite see how we are going 
to capture them without arms.— You see’— to the 
sailor— ‘the bad company I told you of was 
xiearer than we thought.’ 

‘ Dz'ut they pris’ners I’ said Truscott ; ‘ I wish 
they’d take an’ smotlier the lot in Graiimere 
so fast as they catches ’m.’ 

/ Ere long they liad reached my gi'*andfather’s 
homestead ; and consigning the stranger to the 
care of Truscott, my grandfather entered the 
house. . ' ' 

’ Stitch wox^thy stood on a rising ground between 


two moorland streams. South and east -were 
fields, studded with granite bosses, and enclosed 
by granite walls thick-grown with fern and fox- 
glove ; but north and west was the primeval 
Moor, and, overlooking all, Kestor with its grim 
square fort-like summit. The house itself, a 
massive stone building with a seventeenth-century 
date over the door, formed one side of a tembly 
‘mucksy’ farmyaixl, the other sides consisting of 
cowsheds and farm-buildings. 

‘Jacob, bow came you to be so careless as 
to leave your pistols behind?’ demanded my 
grandmother.— ‘ And who’s that you’ve brought 
wdthyou?’ 

My grandfather related the story in as few 
words as possible, while struggling out of his 
boots. 

His wife seemed but half satisfied. ‘ Well, 
Jacob, of course you couldn’t leave the man to 
get lost ; but since he came so far, he might just 
a.s well have gone to Chagford.’ 

‘ I don’t see that, my dear. Four miles of as 
bad a track as ever called itself a road, to go over 
in the dark, and perhaps those two fellows on 
the watch for him.’ 

‘It’s no use my talking, I know, Jacob ; but 
you ought to be more careful, now you’re a Jus- 
tice, and not believe every plausible tale that vaga- 
boiids tell you, — I’m sure we’re getting to be a 
regular house of call for them, and the qieople 
you take on at harvest keep me in a twitter till 
they ’re off the place.’ 

‘There’s no occasion to twitter about the sailor, 
my dear. You w^on’t see him again.— Let’s have 
supper, please, for I ’lu rather sharp set.’ 

During the progress of the meal, frequent 
sounds of merriment reached their ears from the 
direction of the men’s quarters, as if the visitor 
were making liim-self entertaining ; but early 
j iiours were then the rule, and by half-past eight 
' every one -was, or \vas supposed to be, asleep. 

About ten, my grandfather was awakened by 
his wife shaking him ; and sitting up in bed, he 
w^as aw'are of a great disturbance among tlie dogs. 
The big mastiff had set up a thundering haying ; 
old Ranter, the Exmoor staghouiid, joined in 
with his deep-mouthed music ; and ‘ the little 
dogs and all’ added a chorus, rousing the geese 
into frantic screechings. Izi soiiie annojaiiice, he 
hustled ozi the most necessary garments, and 
loading a ponderous double filntlock, which 
would have znade a modern sportsman’s back 
ache to look at, made his way dowm-stairs and 
into the yard. Truscott, two labourers, and the 
sailor were already in tiie yard, and the forces, 
human and canine, sallied out. Dividing into two 
parties, they made a circuit of the preinises ; but 
when they met, no one had seen anything. The 
Moor lay black around in the shadow' of Long- 
ridge and Kestor, save whez^e the stone wadis 
showed ivory white in the znoonliglit, and no 
sound could be heard except tlze binok rattliaig 
over its stony bed. Presently the distant hoot, 
of a tawny owl broke the stillness, then another, 
in answ'er, seemingly close by. The dogs growled 
and sixilfed the air inquiringly. A thick bank of 
cloud was beginizing to draw" over the moon. 
Something was said about ‘piskies/ and it was 
evident that neither Truscott nor the men cared 
about getting out of sight of the house, , , , ' 

‘It’s too bad, it is,’ said ixiy grandfather/ ‘to 
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be dragj^^ed out of bed in this way, ari^ not even 
get a sliotd 

* Shoot thicky owl, Squire,’ said the younger 
of the men, grinning, 

‘Wh.at do you mean, Sam?’ said my grand- 
father. 

^Gypsies do call to aich other laike owls at 
night, Squire. Just ’fore you corned back, or it 
inaight be a hour, I zee dree on ’em crasain’ the 
Moor to’arda Yitit'erJ 

^There’s been a braave lot of ’m camped over 
to Belstone, since Okehaiuptoii cattle fair, so I 
lieared,’ said the other man. 

Now, my grand fatlier, thougli, as we liave 
seen, not inclined to be liard on masterless men 
in general, made an exception in the case of 
gypsies, to whom he had as great an aversion as 
an Australian squatter to ‘myall blacks,’ It was 
with some irritation that he observed to Trus- 
cott : ‘Tliose were the men you saw, no doubt. 

1 wonder what they were watching us for ? No 
good, of course.’ 

^’Tis little enougli good they have about ’em,’ 
said Truscott. — ‘Ileckon, Jack, he added, address- 
ing the sailor, ‘ ’twas lucky for ’ee Squire and I 
happened to come up.’ 

The rest of the night passed without event; 
and in the morning, my grandfather’, Iiaving 
rather overslept himself, found Truscott awaiting 
orders, 

‘ He ’s elane gone, Squire. Bam slept in the 
loft with ’m an’ never heard ’m go ; but ’lis aisier 
to wake a hedgyboar [hedgehog] at Christmas 
than to wake Sam.’ 

‘Aw ! but he were a funny chap ! Tell ’ee 
what, Squire, he weren’t such a stranger in tliese 
parts as what lie do make out.’ 

‘What makes you think so?’ 

‘’Cause,’ replied Truscott, ‘ We never had to say 
nothin’ over again to 'm, same as we does to 
a foreigner, or even a Plymouth or a Exeter 
man.’ 

At this minute Sam came up, and, touching 
his hat, held out something. ‘Found this in the 
straw, Squire, where thicky sailor cliap laid las’ 
night,’ said he, exhibiting a round metal box, 
sucli as was then irsed instead of a tobacco poucli, 
having scratched on it a rude likeness of an 
eagle and the letters G. B. 

Right, Sam,’ said my grandfather, weighing 
it in his hand. ‘Silver, too. He’ll niosl; likely 
come back for it. If he does, John, tell him 
to ask the mistress for it;’ and having given 
sundry directions and hastily breakfasted, he 
mounted and set off for the meet of the otter 
hounds at Posi. Bridge. When tlie sport was over, 
my grandfather reiurned to Post Bridge with 
most of the mounted contingent, amongst whom 
were several oflicers of the Princetown guard. 
As they rode on, scraps of conversation reached 
his cars which caused him to listen with more 
attention. 

‘ When tJie winter sets in, there won’t he iniieh 
chance for escapes.’ 

‘ If I were in his place, I should pray for an 
early one. He’ll be superseded if many more 
get away.’ 

‘I doubt if the fellow will be caught. He 
must know the country, and there are too many 
tramping sailors about for him to attract much 
notice.’ 


‘ Is it a prisoner you are talking about, gentle- 
men ?’ said my grandfather. ‘ Perhaps I can give 
you some information and he recoimtoil the 
events of the previous day, I 

‘That’s the* man, without doubt,’ said the | 
officer addressed. ‘A renegade, sir, one of the i 
crew of the Yankee brig ]*o€ithordmj w'hoVe given, j 
us more trouble than all the rest. The night | 
before last, he and a dozen in ore got out in’’ b 
digging under tlie wall, bound and gagged a 
sentry, tliougb he says he got his bayonet into 
tins fellow : and as yet only .six have been caught. 
His name is George Dousland, as we found out 
by means of an uncle of his wlio lives at Tavi- 
stock, ami who recognised him at the market. 
Tlie old man nearly went into a fit with rage, for ; 
this scoundrel had formeily robbed and iiearlv 
killed him.’ 

‘Well, gentlemen,’ said my grandfather, ‘it’.s 
my duty as a Justice to assist yon ; and if you 
will send a party to my place, I'^will put you on 
the track, as far as I can.’ 

‘Very good, Mr Brewer,’ said the officer. ‘1 ’in 
afraid they could hardly got tliere to-day in 
time to do any good ; but you may expect them 
early in the morning.’ 

On arrival at Post Bridge, the military cantered 
off towards Princetown, and the rest turned into 
the inn for a parting glass before going their , 
ways. A.mong.st them was Hannaforil, the host ’ 
of the ?7m;a Vroicns at Oluigford, who liad. heard 
what had passed. 

‘Aw dear!’ lie exclaimed to my grandfather, 
when they were sitting in the inn parlour, Ho 
think oVJarge Boi island coinin’ to this.’ 

‘ You know liim, then 

‘ Iss, Squire. I knew’d liini well to Tavistock 
eiglit year agone, an’ Ins uiiclc ouhl Hendry too; 
but what I never knew’d was tlie man that had 
a. good word to say for him— tlie uncle, F mean. 
Tins boy, this large Loiishind, caim:^ to live witli 
liini when he was about fifteen. Ouhl .Hendry 
used him cruel bad first along ; but latterly he 
found ’tvvas ^10 inso ; he ciulift make liini do any- 
thiif be didn’t want to do. He wudn’t do no 
work at tlie mill, nor nowhere, without he bad a 
fancy; an’ he wa.s allu.s roamin’ the country an’ 
soshintin’ with poacliers an’ gypsies an’ siicli like. 
La.st, when he were al)Out twenty year old, one 
night ouhl Ilendiy thought he beared thieves, an’ 
goes down an’ finds Jarge along with a gypsy; 
an’ tlie short of it was ouid Hendry got pretty 
near killed afore help coined. I reckon it didn’t 
come too quiede cithc]’, for liis men weren’t fonder 
of him than other folks. Jarge wasn’t to be 
beared of next day ; an’ though tliere \vaa a 
’sa’lt-an’ “buttery warrant out, ’twas no good, for 
he’d got to Plymouth, an’ was to sea on a king’s 
ship long before his uncle cud see out of his eyes.., 
— That was spring of the year Lord Nelson 
died ; an’ till to-day, I never beareil word of 
him.’ 

Aly grandfather w'as very wrotli at hearing these ■ 
particuhins. The ships of the American navy, 
which had indicted several reverses on us, were 
very largely, in some cases entirely, nnumed by 
British deserters. That he himself should have 
given aid and assistance to one of them seemed . 
a personal disgrace. Mf it had been a feneh- 
man, or even a real Yankee/ he soliloquised as ^ 
he rode liome, ‘ I shouldn’t have cared so much, ’ 
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But ail Enj^liah renegade ! It shan’t be my fault 
if they don't catch him, if I lose another day. 
The worst of it is, I shall never hear the last of 
it from the wife.’ And indeed he never did. 

Next moniing, the weather had changed, and 
a westerly breeze was sending heavy clouds 
rolling across the Moor, sweeping its surface with 
ragged curtains of mist and fine rain. My grand- 
father had come in from superintending a hay- 
stack which was getting heated, and was break- 
fasting in the kitchen, where provision had been 
made "for the expected officer and men from 
Prineetown. Suddenly, Ranter got up and trotted 
growling to the door ; the gate clashed, and a 
trample of hoofs, with a clink and, jingle, was 
heard approaching. 

‘Here they are 1 ’ he exclaimed. ‘Get the flask 
filled, my dear, and the big cloak ; yes, and the 
pistols, and a blinidevbus.s, and a cutlass, and all 
Robinson Crusoe’s outfit, if it will make you 
any easier in your mind. Tell Sam to saddle the 
gray ; 1 won’t risk Jenifer among the mires and 
he issued forth to meet the party. They consisted 
of an oflicer, who introduced himself as Lieu- 
tenant Macmorris, four dragoons, and a civilian, 
who, my grandfather instinctively felt, must be 
no other than Hendry. He felt disgusted with 
the conduct of a man who could thus come out to 
hunt his own nephew, however bad he may have 
/■■been., 

‘Good-morning, Lieutenant,’ said my grand- 
father, ‘Come in and get something to eat, you 
and your men.’ 

The person introduced as Mr Hendry was a tall, 
wiry man of fifty or so, with hard gray e^^es under 
bushy eyebrows, and a very long upper lip. He 
was attired in the heavy hoots and breeclies and 
long-skirted coat of the period— all rather the 
worse for tvear ; and his steed, a vicious-looking 
black mare, seemed not to sufler from overfeeding 
or grooming. Ho bowed stiffly to l\rrs Brewer, 
shook hands witli my grandfather, and exchiiined 
with an affected jocularity which sat very ill 
on him : ‘ Well, sir, d’ ye think we shall lain him 
to eai'tli ? Scent’s rather cold, hey '? ’ 

‘^Von’t you sit down to breakfasts said my 
grandfather. ‘We may have a long ride before 
Its, and a damp one.' 

‘To be sure, to he sure,’ said Hendry; and 
seating himself opposite to the Lieutenant, who 
was making alarming ravages on the fried bacon, 
commenced eating with a great displa}^ of appe- 
tite. It was not long, however, before ho pushed 
awaj^ his plate and exclaimed: ‘Isn’t it nearly 
time to start, Lieutenant f 
. . On being ^juestioued by the oflicer, my grand- 
, father gave it as his opinion that the runaway 
would most likely have made for the gypsy camp 
at Belstone, 

‘Iss, Squire,’ said Trnscott, who had entered. 
‘ 'Twas they owls flied away with ’m, sure enough. 
Depend ’pon it, they chaps that we saw to tlie 
Pound was along with bn when you coined on ’m, 
but he cudn’t get away so quick as tbeyJ 
■ ‘I suppose that wuis it,’ said my grandfather, 
‘‘ But as to Belstone, I can show you a way there 
;,ih about seven miles, but you will have to follow^ 
me close,- for it’s a rough track, and tlio mires 
' are very soft just now.’ 

■A^ soon as they were mounted — ‘Now/ said 
Kiy grandfather, pointing with his whip to the 


huge round bulk of Oawsand Beacon, looming 
tlirongh the mist, ‘that hill is where we must 
make for, and— — Hullo I’ The exclamation 
was caused by the conduct of Hendry’s mare, 
which no sooner felt her rider in the saddle, 
than, with a vicious jerk of her head, she got 
the bit in her teeth, and dashed ofl’in the direction 
of Cliagford, cannoning against my grandfather’s 
old gray and nearly capsizing him. Though old 
Heiuiry sat firmly enough, it was only at a high 
stone wall that he could check her, ‘Upon my 
word/ said my grandfather, rubbing his leg, as 
the runaway rejoined them, ‘you must take care, 
Mr Hendry, that she doesn’t play these tricks 
where we’i'e going, or we may have the job of 
fishing you out of a mire.’ 

Hendry apologi.sed to my grandfather, •who 
replied: ‘No harm done, sir; let’s push on 
and the interrupted marcli was resumed. 

The wind had died away, and the mist was 
gathering round with a fine drizzle as they paced 
over the scrubby heather of the granite -strewn 
Mnor, no-w passing a circle of upright stones, 
rising gray and solitary from a hill-side, now an 
overthrown ‘kistvaen,’ and now a long double 
line of rough blocks leading nowhere. By-and~ 
by the fog "settled down in earnest ; and when 
they gained the top, and drew rein to let the 
horses breathe, they could see little beyond one 
another and the ground they stood on. 

Tt was indeed the thickest fog that my grand- 
father could remember in all his experience ; and 
though it was near ten o’clock of a September 
day, and he knew well where he w'as, he had to 
proceed as carefully as if it had been midnight. 
Suddenly, a great pile of rocks appeared to .start 
out of the fog. 

‘Ila! here’s White Hill!’ he exclaimed. 
‘We’re only a little way out. To the right, and 
then straight on again, will get us tliere in an 
liour, or less. — Now, Mr Hendry, straight on 
after me, if you please. — Why, what do you see, 
maul’ 

Old Hendry, without heeding the question, 
had reined np, and was staving fixedly before 
him, with such an expression of concentrated 
rage on his hard-lined face, as, considering the 
absence of any cause for it, amazed the be- 
holders. 

Before the question couhl be repeated, he spoke 
in a low strained %’oice, without turning his 
head : ‘There, there he is— running and mocking 
■ at ns !’ , 

No one spoke, but every one stared at the 
impenetrable white blank in front. Before 
another word could be said, the black mare 
plunged, threw up her heels, and horse and rider 
vanished like the picture on a lantern screen 
when the slide is pulled out. 

My grandfather, who alone realised the danger, 
was .speechless with dismay for an instant, then, 
clapping his hands to his mouth, bawled with 
all his might : ‘ To the right — to the right, man 1 
Throw yourself ofb if you can’t stop her 1’ ’ . . 

The rapidly receding thud of hoofs in a mad 
gallop down hill was the only answer. To ride 
after would have been sheer insanity, for nothing 
could be seen ten yards off, and the ground was 
strewn with angular lumps of granite, hidden in' 
the heather. How the mare, kept her legs for an 
instant, was, my grandfather used , to say/ tlm 
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greatest mystery in the aitair. Suddenly tlie 
sound ceased 

Gde’s stopped her/ said the Lieutennnt.— 
‘But hear that P as a scream, harsh, thrilling, 
and fearfully prolonged, came ringing n]> from 
below. ‘Tis the horse. Many’s the time I’ve 
heard it in Spain.’ 

‘He may have thrown himself olf/ said my 
grandfather, wiping his face, which damp 

with more tliau fog. ‘Tlie best is to leave 
a man here with the horses, and go down in a 
line as far apart as we can see each other.’ 

They did so ; and in a few minutes, one of the 
soldiers picked up Hendry’s hat ; but no further 
discovery was made ; and, |>resent]y the peat 
began to .stpia,sh under their feet, ami my grand- 
father called a halt. 

‘No farther/ .said he, talcing up a large stone 
and pitching it a few yards in front, where it 
disappeared with a gulping sound and a jcdly- 
like quivering of tlie surfaces ‘ T daren’t try to 
skirt the pool in this weather. We must search 
up hill again to {'lud him, if he is above ground, 
which I doubt,’ 

But when, after half an hour’s searcliing and 
shouting, no traces were found, and they arrived 
at their starting-place, mud i to the relief of the 
man left with the horses, they came to ihe dismal 
conclusion tliat Hendry was beyond help, and 
that nothing remained but to proceed. Just as 
they moved off, the corporal exclaimed: ‘Here 
he comes, sir!’ as a horseman on a black horse 
broke througli the fog ; but next instant my 
grandfather recogniscMl the ihhu* as a man named 
Browse, a ^Moorman, living at Belstoiie. 

‘What I is it you, Srpiire?’ said he. ‘ Wliat he 
doin’ this side long o’ they sajers, and what be 
all the scrachin’ about?— Aw! but I were glad 
to hear it, for I ’d got fair ’mazed ; I never si^e 
the like o’ this fog !’ 

‘ He ]>e gone, riglit enough/ he remarked u'hen 
he hcarfi of the event. ‘Bujne ns Phuiry in the 
Bed fSea. The pool be that full now, a plover 
didn’t hardly settle on ’m. Gypsies'? Iss, sure. 
There was a parcel o’ them to Higher Tor,* but 
they moved off tins niornin’. Seein’tli there was 
a chap with ’rn, not one o’ tlieirselves, a sort o’ 
trampin’ sailor, an’ last night he died.’ (My 
grandfather started.) ‘They say as how lie was 
Imrted ’fore he corned to them, an’ his wound 
broke out an’ bled ’m to death in liis sleep j hut 
three on ’ixi ’s in custody, an’ tlie crowner is 
eomiu’ from Okehampton for to hold a inquest’ 

A breeze sprung up at this moment ; the fog 
lifted considei'ably, and they were able to proceed 
more rapi<Uy. Much discussion ensued. My 
grandfather owned that he had seen and heard 
nothing, neither had the Lieiiteiuuit j and, but 
for Hendry’s strange speecli and looks, it would 
have seemed merely a case of a bolting horse. 
But the corporal thought lie saw ‘something;’ 
whereupon one of the men affirmed that he 
also saw ‘summafc;’ but he thought ‘it didn’t 
look like a man which enabled another man 
to recollect liearing aometlung ‘like a woice 
callin’/ 

When they reached the hamlet of BeLtone, a 
little crowd of people were clustered about the 
one public-house, who raised a buzz of astonisli- 
ment at the sight of the paity. The Lieutenant 
having explained their errand, they were ushered 
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into a sort of barn at the bauk, where, on a table 
extemporised of planks on trestles, lay stilT, .slirunk, ' 
and white, the remuius of the luckless Geoi'ge 
Donsland. d’lie three gypsies in custody were two 
men, and a woman, who sat croiiclied on a bendi, 
her sullen black eyes fixed on tlie hotly. 

Tlie horses being quite knocked up*, my grand- 
father olfored the party his hospitality* for the 
niglit. Jn the morning, la* hethoiiglit him of the 
silver tobacco lx>x, and being in soiik* doubt , 
whether it might not be considered spoil of war, ' 
be handed it to the Lieuteiumt, who accepted it ^ 
with many thanlcs. j 

Nt) trace of fituidry wais ever fomid ; hut, yimra 
after, when the prison stood empty and deserted, 
iny graiidfatlier was called to Pl^-iriouth on legal 
business. As be walked on tlie Hoe, he eiicouii- 
lered In's former acquaintant?e, Lieutenant, now, 
tlinnks to the elxances of wuar, Major J^lacrnoi'ris, 
wdio welcomed him with elfiision, and insisted 
on taking him to bis quarters iii the CitadeL 
There he produced the box, liattened by a bullet 
as it lay in his waistcoat pocket at Waterloo, ; 
remarking : ‘ So you see, Mr Bre^ver, if that i 
little excursion you took us was the death of , 
one man, it was the means uf saving the life 
of another.’ i 


NEST -BUILDING EXTRAORDINARY. 

TnORE who go Bird-nesting wmuld scaretdy be 
expected to look in spouts of pumps, hands of 
statues, interiors of letter-boxes in use, in street 
lain])?, old shoes, hats, or still less in human 
skulls, to add to their egg-collectioiis. Yet all 
such curious and fanciful selections have at 
times been made by ieutlicrefl architects as sites 
for the erection of the tem]Kmu'y nurseries which 
are to guard their young ones. Ho'w the tender 
iiedglings are reared, oftem under extraordinary 
disadvantageous circumstauccs, is amazing. A 
large number of birds, for example, conceived 
an affection for the iiewly-erceted battle-ship 
lYcfory, in the Isle of !Man Exhibition grounds, 
and built their nests there. Inside the figure- 
head, a pair of blackbirds started hoiisekecq>ing, 
and four eggs soon lay in their soft nest. More 
curious still was it to find that a feathered 
pair liad made their nest inside the tiny hull 
of a model ironclad, and liked the situation so 
much, that although the liiill was overhauled and 
painted and cartcal on wdieels to the lake-side, the 
attentir'c mother never deserted her eggs. What 
may be mentioned as a peculiar coincidence in , 
connection with this part <}f our subject w\as the 
discovery of a robirAs nest in the mizzen-mast of 
Nelson’s ship, the Viofory, part of which mast is 
still preserved in the grounds of Bualiey House* 

It was shot right through at Trafalgar, and) in 
the hole thus made a pair of robins built their 
nest and rearefl a brood of young onea ] 

Robins in particular seem fond of odd nesting- | 
jdaees. A nest with three eggs was lately , : 
extracted from one of the old George JY. lamps ■ 
in St James’s Park, Loudon. Anothor of these ' 
birds luul the audacity to build a nest in a black- 
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smith’s shop close to where horses are shod, 
and hatched its eggs, unclistiirhed the din 
of liammers or the dying sparks from the forge. 
Two other robins cliose a paper bag which was 
hung up in a greenhouse in Buxton, built their 
nest ill it, and reared six small robins therein, 
coming to and fro through a broken pane. Being 
regarded as a curiosity, the nest was preserved by 
skilfully propping the bag to support the weight. 
A veritable nest-tower, built by a pair of these 
birds, was once found by an egg-collector. As 
each attempt appeared to turn out iinsatis- 
i factory, one new nest after another was built 
I over the last, till five were completed before 
this fastidious couple were contented to begin 
I housekeeping. 

Sparrows are proverbially audacious. Two 
recently reared their frail habitation in a rail- 
way signal-box, unmindful of the various noises 
resulting from shunting the trains. A train used 
to make a daily run carrying a blackbird’s nest 
and eggs amongst the woodwork underneath one 
of the carriages. Upon unloading a railway 
wagon filled with limestone at St Helens, a nest 
with five perfect eggs was found which looked 
like a blackbird's. A similar find was made in 
a coal- wagon at Banbury. The nest had probably 
been carried from Cannock Cliase pits, and must 
have bewildered the birds by its sudden dis- 
appearance. In a bole in one of tlie buffers 
of ti railway carriage making daily excursion.s 
between Thorpe and Clacton-on-Sea, a tomtit 
made its nest and luitclied the eggs, in .spite of 
the frequent violent concussions when the 
carriage was shunted. These usually timid crea- 
tures appear to get as accustomed to shocks and 
loud noises as do people to earthquakes and 
liurricanes. Imagine any one looking for a nest 
in the ammunition box of a gun-carriage ; yet a 
bird once built one there, nor was it frightened 
away by the daily firing of that weapon. Two 
sparrows which built in the slot of a railway 
signal-post were quite unconcerned at the moving 
up^ and down of the arms, whicli in consequence 
raised and lowered the nest as though it were on 
the waving branch of a tree. 

Some men sawing through an elm-tree dis- 
covered in the middle of it a bird’s nest contain- 
ing five perfect eggs. The tree, fifteen inche.s in 
diameter, was quite sound except just round the 
nest, and is supposed to be more than one hun- 
dred years old. Another curiosity in this line 
was worthy of its place in the local museum, for 
it was a bird's nest made wholly of long spiral 
steel shavings, witliout the least particle of 
vegetable fibre. It was found in Switzerland at 
a place which is the centre of a large watch- 
m anufncturing district. 

Four egg-colleetor would scarcely think of 
climbing to the top of a blast furnace,- or of 
descending a coal-pit, after the many speckled and 
coloiu’ed objects of his search ; yet on the top of 
one’ of the unused furnaces near Ardrossan, a 
pigeon’s nest with three eggs was discovered ; and 
the bottom of a shaft near Airdrie had taken 
,the fancy of a starling, which returned next 
day to. the strange place of its choice, after being 
taken to the surface. 

■ , The eider-ducks of the Norway . coast, birds from 


which the soft and warm eider-down is produced, 
are very hard to suit in the matter of selecting 
building sites for tlieix* broods’ homes. It is not 
unusual for a duck, after examining all likely 
spots out-of-doors, to marcli boldly into a house 
and coolly select wdiat she considers a suitable 
place for her nest, such as the oven, if it happen.? 
to be unused at the time. The human inmates 
of the house welcome her gladly, supply her with 
food, and cheerfully submit to any small incon- 
veniences like the temporary loss of their oven, 
for they know that their guest will pay a good 
piice for her board and lodging. After finishing 
the nest, made of sticks and grass, the eider-duck 
plucks the soft down from her breast and makes 
a wonderful mat, which rises so far above the 
edge of the nest, that it can be folded over the 
eggs when the duck goes away in search of 
food. 


LEAVES. 

The leaves came forth in tlie early Spring ; 

They heard the call of birds on the wing ; 

The soft white snow had wrapped them warm 
From the biting fro-st-— from the bitter storm, 

And they wliLspered at toucli of the sunbeam’s kiss : 

‘ What a very beautiful world is this !’ 

Yes, the gay young leaves had a glorious time 
Dancing all day to the south wind’s chime ; 

The dewd tops bathed them through summer night, 

Then turned to diamond.? with morning light, 

And the Avorld looked bright through the radiant 
gleam, 

The beautiful world of a fairy dream. 

The leaves grew strong in siinsliine and shower, 

That curved and rounded tliem hour by hour ; 

Their green took many a lovely shade, 

As the wind with the sunbeams fluttered and played; 
No scars defaced them, no rents were seen, 

No tinge of russet among the green. 

Bright were the woods while the summer smiled, 

But the rains and winds of autumn were wild ; 

Some leaves at end of the year remained— 

Ah r they were broken and bruised and stained; 

The green was faded, the fair mould lost ; 

’Tvvas the work of the rain, the .storm, the frost. 

And thus it is at the close of life ; 

Heart after heart worn out with strife, 

Passion and pain have left their trace 

On the bowed-dowm form, on the careworn face; 

There will come fresh leaves w’hen winter is o’er, 

But the green to the old leaf returns no more. 

And dark it would be, our brief youth past, 

But for hope of a Spring that will ever last, 

When the green comes back to a fadeless leaf, ' 

When the scars are healed, and the rents of grief, 

At rest from storms of sorrow and strife, 

Are the beautiful leaves of the Tree of Life I 
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A COLOSSAL MAR 
The little but expressive word Map, that now 
sums up in the compass of three letters such 
a vast treasure-house of geographical knowledge, 
has only had abiding-place in our language since 
the middle ages. The word itself in its literal 
signification carries us back to the time when 
maps were painted on linen or cloth. For 
^ mappa iniuuhV from which the abbreviated 
‘map’ is derived, signifies neither more nor less 
than ‘ world-napkin ’'—that is, a cloth on which 
was painted a representation of some portion of 
the disc of the earth. 

With the Greeks, the map wm a picture ; 
among the Romans, a ‘ tabula’— that is, a table 
or list, Mucli as the first-named people did to 
develop the scientific constructioii of iiiaps, it is 
to the ancient Egyptians that the lionour of the 
first maps must be assigned. Yery crude were 
these primeval attempts at cartography, made as 
they were fourteen centuries before the Christian 
era* They were maps only by courtesy, being, 
in fact, pictures of a stretch of landscape in some 
cases ; and in others, pictures hieroglyphically 
treated of the more salient features of a State or 
some portion of it. But still the papyrus rolls 
contain the beginnings from which has developed 
the science of map-making as practised at the 
present da}\ ^ 

Anaximander, a pupil of Thales, who flourished 
about 560 B.G., showed on his maps not only 
the circular world-disc which marked a eircular 
expanse of country extending in equal distauces 
from the observer to the homon boundary, but 
also the ‘ circumfiiient ocean,’ of which the poet 
, |[ , of his people sang so eloquently. Four centuries 

L II later saw tiie eonstructloB of the first sphere ; and 

the allotment of land and water upon it, strangb 
as it may seem, was received as correct right 
down to the middle ages. From north to south 
were drawn a pair of parallel lines, which were 
supposed to enclose a camiMike ocean. A similar 
pair extended through the equatorial regions, also 
enclosing water. The four remaining segments 




\rere held to contain land, one section of which 
was regarded as explored. In the middle ages 
tlie science of map-making received a great check. 
The ban of the Ohurch was upon the belief 
in the rotundity of the earth, and geographical 
knowledge had to a certain extent to conforin to 
this pronouiicemeut. The discovery of America 
and other unexplored areas, the invention of 
printing, the knowledge of engraving on wood 
and on copper, all, in their several ways, increased 
our geographical knowledge and the means of 
expressing it. Hence, by slow degrees, the evo- 
lution of the modern map. 

The present century, and especially the last 
twenty years of it, has seen an enormous addition 
made to our geographical knowledge. Rot only 
have civilised powers made elaborate surveys of 
their territories, but much land hitherto unex- 
plored has been accurately laid down in maps. 
The amount of land-surface of the globe that 
has been fully surveyed is estimated at fifty-six 
to sixty per cent, of the whole land-area. Un- 
explored territories are calculated to cover ten 
or twelve per cent, of the land-surface. But 
although the proportion of land that has Ijeen 
surveyed is so large, the maps recording' it are 
not always available. Some of them are the 
result of private exploration, and the geographi- 
cal information thus acquired is only circulated 
among a comparatively few' individuals. Others 
are not put upon the market at all, so that they 
are practically unobtainable. Neither is there 
any uniformity as regards scale, projection, or 
style of execution, 

A Frenchman being shown over a Loudon 
Board School, remarked: ‘It is no wonder that 
you Englishmen have exalted notions of your 
importance. You teach by your maps that one- 
half of your tiny island is as big as a i whole 
continent.’ And there is cex'taiiily some truth 
in the accusation. Children may not grasp the- 
qualifying fact of scale-difference. They see 
England and (say) vSouth America similarly sized ; 
sheets, and institute comparisons which are cer- 
tainly not to the prejudice of their patriotism, 
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Tlie mosfc interesting subject, perhaps, that was 
brought before the International Geographical 
Congress, held at Berne in August 1891, was the 
proposal that the Congress should promote the 
construction of a Map of the World on the scale 
of 1 : 1,000,000, or about sixteen miles to the 
incln After duly considering the project, the 
Congress decided to initiate the preparation of 
such a map of the world. 

To further this, a Commission of geographers 
and cartographers of different nationalities was 
created. It is the business of the Commission 
to endeavour to obtain the co-operation of the 
various governments and all societies and indi- 
viduals interested, so that the scheme may be 
brought to a successful issue. Their progress will 
be reported to the next International Congress, 
to lie held in London. 

The number of sheets that the map will take 
up will be three or four thousand, and they will 
he of such a size that nine of them will cover an 
area about six feet square. Asia alone would cover 
an area resembling a square one si<le of which 
would measui'e over thirty feet. The complete 
map it is estimated will cover an area of about 
two thousand five hundred square feet. The cost 
o! production is put down at about nine pounds 
per square foot for an edition of one thousand 
copies. If this edition is sold at two shillings 
a sheet, the deficit is estimated at ^100,000. 
Striking as is the idea of such a map, or an atlas 
containing the different sections of such, the cost 
of production is enormous. Three or four hun- 
dred pounds for an atlas is rather an expensive 
item, and the most extravagant of those who have 
the spending of public moneys would no doubt 
hesitate before making such a purchase. Tlie 
deficit of ^100,000 is not, however, such a large 
sum, wdien the amounts that have been spent 
upon scientific expeditions are considered, so tluit 
the continental supporters of the scheme are very 
sanguine that the great map will become an ac- 
complished fact. In such a map, Great Britain’s 
dominions would of course take up a greater 
number of sheets than the texautories of any other 
State. Russia comes next, and the United States 
third, as follows : British Empire, 222 ; Russia, 
192 ; United States, 65 ; France, 55 ; Scandi- 
navia, 54 ; China, 45 ; Brazil, 28 ; Egypt, &c., 
27 ; Netherlands, 24 ; Venezuela, Colombia, 
Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, 22 ; Germany, 21 ; 
Turkey, 18 ; Spain, 16 ; &c. It will be seen from 
this list that if the leading territorial powers 
of , the world care to unite their forces and 
support the scheme, there will be but little 
dilficiilty in the matter. 

The ooundaries of States are to be shown 
in black, perhaps edged with a narrow strip 
of colour. The boundaries of minor political 
• divisions, such as French depai'tments and English 
counties, are to be omitted. AU railroads, the 
more important roads, lines of telegraph, the 
. navigable limits of rivers, are to be shown ; 
' and it is also, proposed to indicate the extent of 
forest-land. All water is to be shown blue. The 
depths of tho ocean are to be indicated. Lakes, 
’ rivers,' and ^swanxps will be shown j and tidal 


information, along with markings to show the 
variation in lake levels, will also figure upon 
the map. 

To determine the best method of ixxdicating 
the relief of the world’s surface is a rather diffi- 
cult matter. But it is proposed to show, as far 
as is possible, both the relative and actual eleva- 
tion of the laml masses. All known heights will 
be inserted. Four contour lines are to be used, 
drawn to indicate elevations of 100, 300, 500, 
and 1200 metres ; or, roughly, 300, 1000, 1600, and 
4000 feet. Three colours will be used to show rela- 
tive heights ; and ‘hachures,’ or lines of .shading, 
will also be requisitioned to mark the steepness 
of a district. Besides the boundaries of States 
being in black, the coast-line and lettering wiH also 
be similaidy indicated. 

Such are the more salient features of this pro- 
posed colossal map. It speaks much for the 
state of our present geographical knowledge, and 
the brotherhood which exists between scientists 
of different nations, that such a scheme is possible. 
Whether the possibility of its existence will 
become an accomplished fact, however, remains to 
be seen, 

Some people assert that the scale of sixteen 
miles to the inch is too large a scale for a 
map of the world. They say that the time has 
not yet arrived for such a map. After all, how- 
ever, the scale is not such a large one ; and it is 
only in very few cases that data will be inobtai li- 
able to fill in the requisite details. Such tracts 
as these are becoming both fewer and smaller 
each year. The past thirty years have added 
much to our knowledge of the interior of Aus- 
tralia, Alaska, the extreme north of North 
America, Greenland, and more especially of Cen- 
tral Africa. Two decades ago, a map of the Bark 
Continent on a larger scale than eighty miles to 
the inch would have been deemed an impossi- 
I bilifcy. Now we have a map of Africa showing 
i thirty- two miles to the inch ; and the author of 
that map, so long ago as 1885, expressed the 
opinion that in ten years’ time our knowledge 
of Africa would be such that a scale of sixteen 
miles to the inch would be the smallest that 
would suffice to show the main features of African 
geography. 

This is not the only argument in support of 
the adoption of such a scale. The Indian Govern- 
ment have already produced a map of our Indian 
possessions and their surroundings on that scale. 
A similar map is also existent of the Transvaal, 
the East India Islands, and several Central and 
South American States. The Russians in their 
efforts after military aggrandisement have done 
much to further the cause of map-construction. 
Their maps are splendid specimens of accurate 
and condensed geographical information. The 
scale employed differs bnt little from that proposed 
in the scheme under discussion. The Germans 
have, like our own Royal Geographical Society, 
already published many maps of newly explored 
territories on a scale of sixteen miles to the inch^ 
or thereabouts. So that there is extant a vast 
fund of facts that could be pressed into service 
in the execution of this uniform map of the 
world. The greater part of Europe ami a large 
portion of India and North America have been 
surveyed on a much smaller scale than' this, and, 
in fact, it is only the one-eighth of unexplored' 
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lands fcliat the scale is too large for. But siicli 
a map as this would take years to execiitOj even 
with the co-operative action of the nations ; and 
many areas would in the meantime become more 
fully known than they are at present. 

One result that such a map would give us 
is, that the Balkan Peninsula will become 
more accurately known than it is at present. 
The cartographical science is certainly on a lower 
level in the territories that owned the domination 
of tlie Turk than it is in ari}’- other portion of 
Europe. This is not to be wondered at, when 
the heterogeneous character of the States that 
went to make up wliat used to be called Turkey 
in Europe is considered. China, too, would be 
known in more detail than it is at present. In 
carrying out the work in Central Africa, no 
assistance could be expected from the natives. 
The negroes know no maps. Their stay-at-home 
habits preclude their necessity, and their lan- 
guages show no equivalent for our word map. 
But commercial enterprise and missionary effort 
have already done much to render native assist- 
ance unnecessary. The natives of the North 
Polar Regions, on the other hand, are keenly 
alive to the value of a map. They know what 
a map is. They know how to use it, and, what 
is more, they liave over and over again demon- 
strated their ability to express their knowledge 
of things geographical in a rough sketch map. 
Arctic explorers have frequently found intelli- 
gent Eskimos who have drawn on the snow a 
rough representation of a coast- line with the 
direction of its trend accurately delineated. In 
fact, the members of one section of an expedition 
owed their rescue at the hands of their com- 
rades to the cartographical knowledge of a native 
Greenlander. It is quite possible to conceive 
that a more thorough information respecting tlie 
-configuration of the Greenland and adjacent 
coasts would be obtainable if .some means could 
■only be devised of educating the native Eskimo 
to express in maps and .sketches the knowledge 
of his ice-bound territory which he must 
possess. ■ ■ 

The map, or atlas of the world, as some of its 
advocates prefer to designate it, would of course 
recognise the meridian of Greenwich as the 
numbering point for the meridians of longitude. 
The sheets to which we have alluded are each 
to show a length and brea<lth of five degrees. 
No-w, the length of a degree of longitude at the 
■equator is sixty-nine miles. In the latitude of 
sixty degrees, it is only the half of that ; so, in 
order to keep the sheets of something like uni- 
form size, the sections of the map north of the 
sixtieth parallel of latitude will show five degrees 
in length and ten degrees in breadth. Tlaese 
double-column sheets, as they are called, wdil 
fall of course to those territories lying within 
a thirty degrees* radius from the Poles. The 
British Empire will have fifty-seven of them. 
Russia takes no fewer than one hundred, Scandi- 
navia fifty-one, and the United States twelve. 

In the spelling of names,, the Latin aljihabet 
is to be used, and the actual s|>elling will follow 
that officially used throughout the territory 
shown, Eor some countries, such as Russia, it 
is proposed to have an alternate system of letter- 
ring*— one for general circulation, and the other 
.for the natives of Russia. Some such method 


as this is of course necessary where the Latin 
alphabet is not used. 

If we bake the distance of the North Pole from 
the etjuator as six thousand niilos, then this 
would he slinwii <iri the map by a line of .some 
tliirty-three feet in lengtli. Map.s on this .scale 
showing a wliole continent would be ninrii more 
valuable for geographical instruction than are 
the detached maps which are so genexnlly used. 
The difllcuUy would be of course one of space. 
Sheets, however, iniglit be so combined as to 
moke maps which would not fill a larger space 
than the whole of a. school-room wall from ctdiiiig 
to lioor. 

One thing is certain, that if the map or atlas 
comes into exi-stence, the onward tendency of 
elementary education will ensure that its valu- 
able aid will be utilised to advance geographical 
teaching. But as yet the matter is in abeyance. 
The International Commission i.s busy on the 
subject of the pros and cons of so great a .scheme. 
What headway tliey have made with the sub- 
ject, and what will be the fate of the suggestion 
wli ich originated wdth Professoi’ Penck, 'will be 
made known at the next Congress. But it speaks 
much for the advancement of geographical science 
tljut so bold and striking a scheme is quite 
within the scope of that which is possible. 


THE BURDEN OF ISABEL;- 

CHAPTETl XVIIT. — UlTCLB 11 ARE V STRIKES HIS 
. TEKT. 

That was the beginning of IsabePs trials. With 
great difficulty she assuaged her father’s dis- 
ordered emotions, and ivith Alexandej^’s help— 
Avbo had come in soon after the nudes hud gone 
—-she pi'evailed on. him to go to bed ; but for 
hours after he had retired she heuril him pacing 
to and fro overhead. Next day when she returned 
from school her father was gone ! — and .she soon 
discovered that Doughty %vas gone too I She 
was debating with herself what she should do— 
whether she should not go directly to Alan Ains- 
■wortli and solicit his help to bring her father 
back— when Alan himself walked in. In the 
fullness of her heart Isabel told him all the story 
of her trouble, with what she guessed of the old 
relations between her father and hivS brother, and 
the painful scene of the evening before. Ains- 
ivortli %vas deeply interested : the hatred which 
the one brother bore the other, and had borne 
for many years, struck him as something ancient, 
peculiar, and literary. 

‘It has often been said/ he observed, ‘that 
there is no Iiatred so bitter, constant, and deadly 
as the hatred of brethren.* 

‘Yes,’ said Isabel. ‘And in literature it may 
appear a great and romantic passion, but when 
you see it before your eyes and hear it with your 
ears — oh 1 — it strikes you with shame and horror 1 . 
And yet when I think of poor XJuele Harry’s life, 
and all he has emlnred, I can , feel only pity lor 
him 1-— Does it not seem dreadful/ she added, 

* CopyrigM reserved tlie United States, of ArneriCa. ' 
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mainly to iiei'self, ^ that women with the best 
intentions should only cause division between 
men like these r 

‘ It always has been so/ said Ainsworth philo- 
sophically —for he did not feel a victim himself — 
<aiul, I suppose, it always will be. Since a 
woman can be the wife of only one man, the 
more desirable she is, the more inevitable it is 
that there should be rival claimants for her, 
and the more likely there should be divisions, 
and perhaps hatreds^ 

suppose it must be so/ said Isabel, consider- 
ing him ail instant; ‘but it is none the less pitiful 
and dreadful.’ 

The pity and the dread of it she felt so much 
that, when she had given Alan instructions where 
to seek her father, and had seen him set off to 
carry them out, she herself set out for Eutland 
Gate. She was sorry for her uncle from the 
bottom of her heart, now that she had had 
revealed to her the grievance which he had 
nursed during his long, long years of loneliness 
and exile. She completely comprehended how 
it had all come about : her mother in two minds 
between the two brothers ; admiring, respecting, 
and liking the one who first asked for her love, 
but yet irresistibly drawn and captivated by the 
charm of the other, who, as it were, suddenly 
caught her up and carried her off. Not one of 
the three could she find it in her to blame : not 
her mother — whose case she was beginning to 
suspect might become her own any day — not her 
father, who, loving a 'ivomau and perceiving she 
loved him, resolved to take all risks and marry 
her ; and certainly not her uncle, Avho had been 
faithful to her mother’s memory and who had 
made his disappointment life-long. Her uncle 
had been so constituted that he had suffered most, 
and therefore she would carry to him all her juty ; 
but at the same time she would say to him : ‘ See ; 
there was no one truly to blame. And it is all 
past ; let it be forgiven, and let yourself and my 
father be Mends, as she would have desired whose 
memory you cherish.’ 

When the door of the house at Rutland Gate 
was opened to her, she asked to see Mr Raynor. 
The responsible gentleman in black who opened 
the door told her in confidence —all domestics 
and others of inferior station were inclined to 
be communicative to Isabel — that her uncle was 
in his room packing up. 

. < Packing up! I suppose I may venture to 
disturb liimi’ 

The domestic answered that if she would wait 
a moment be would himself inq^uire. He retmmed 
with speed and asked her to ‘ walk up.’ Her 
uncle received her at the door of his room with 
a polite constraint • 

^You are not going away— are you, uncle?’ she 
asked with deep concern. 

. am, my dear/ he answered; pressing her 
hand. . , 

.r; ;-‘No| not. abroad. I think I have explored 


foreign countries enough : I am now going to 
explore my own country. I am going on a riding 
or driving tour for two or three months.’ 

‘Months 1’ she exclaimed. 

‘That’s why I must take some luggage. I 
shall send it on by train from point to point’ 

He was turning away to resume his packing, 
but she retained liis hand and kept him before 
her. ‘Going away/ she said, ‘because of this 
little trouble of last night, and without a word 
of forgiveness and friendiiness ! Oh, uncle, is 
that worthy of you ?V 

‘My dear child/ said he, ‘for the trouble of 
last night I ask your pardon. I forgot myself 
shamefully.’ 

‘You know/ uncle/ said she, ‘it is not that I 
mean. The pain I felt is a small matter ; the 
great thing is the pain you gave my father. 
Have you no word of forgiveness for him ?’ 

‘I forgive him, my dear; I forgive him,’ said 
he, and forcibly withdrew his hand. ‘But I 
wish to forget him. I wish to see him no more, 
and to hear of him no more. He does not need 
me : he has you.’ 

‘ The scene of last night has completely un- 
settled him again,’ said Isabel, ‘and driven him 
away. When I returned from school he W'US 
gone.’ 

‘Gone — is he? That should prove a good 
thing for you.’ 

‘But I wnll find him again and bring him 
back. Do you imagine, uncle, I am so easily 
turned aside from a purpose as that? He is 
worth saving from his besetting weakness, and I 
shall devote myself to saving him.’ 

‘Yery well/ said he, when he had considered 
her a moment. ‘You do not ask my advice, and 
I do not give it/ 

‘ But, dear uncle,’ said she, ‘ you are not in a 
condition of mind to give advice : you are biased, 

I think of you both with much the same feeling : 
why will you not let me love you both ? Is that 
a great thing to ask ? Why will you not think 
with me about my father, and be friendly and 
helpful with him ?’ 

‘ Because I cannot. You are a good girl, and 
you mean well ; but really, my dear, I must ask 
you — beg of you — to drop the subject. Your 
father lias, let us say, a habit of conduct of many 
years’ standing, of which he -will not for a long 
time, if ever, be broken ; I have a habit of feel- 
ing, let us say, of which I will not for a long 
time, if ever, be broken. Let us say no more 
about it/ 

She considered. Her uncle’s words seemed 
reasonable : it might be well to leave the soften- 
ing of his heart to the influence of Time ; at least 
to wait for the effect of two or three months’ 
absence and loneliness on him, and of two or 
three months’ love and supervision on her father. 
Cast down, but not in despair, she said ‘Good- 
b 3 »*e’ to her uncle and wished him health and 
peace on his journey ; and so she left him. 

As she descended the stairs, she wondered 
whether it would not be proper to see her aunt, 
perhaps, before she left the house. A decision"^ 
was anticipated by the opening of .a door and 
the appearance of her aunt’s maid ; for^ Mrs 
BufiSeld now had a maid all to herself, ^And • 
everything grand and becoming about her/ ' ^ * 

‘Hease, Miss Raynor/ said the maid, /Mm 
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Suffield says, will you step in and speak to her 
a moment?’ 

Mrs Suifield sat before a cheval glass : she was 
dressing. As her niece entered she rose to turn 
herself and to view by the aid of a hand-glass the 
manner of her hair in the tall mirror^ and Isabel | 
was compelled to think that her aunt was a very 
handsome woman in spite of her fifty years or 
.so. 

‘T think I can manage by myself now, 
Wilkins/ said she to her maid. ‘Miss Raynor 
will help me with my dress.’ 

‘ Very well, ma’am/ said Wilkins. ‘ But I hope 
yon will get your hush nictdy arranged, for not 
many ladies as I Ve dressed has such a line husk 
as you, ma’am/ (The devoted, but incorrect, 
creature obviously meant ‘ bust.’) 

‘ I ’ll see to it, Wilkins,’ said Mi's Suffield ; 
‘don’t be anxious.’ And ^Vilkius withdrew. — ‘ So 
you’ve been to see your uncle in private, Bell, 
before he goes.’ 

‘Yes, aunt/ said Isabel; ‘I came to see him 
specially, though I did not know he was going.’ 

‘Going! Yes; of course, he’s going! What 
else did you expect, after the way you ’ve been 
going?’ 

‘ I, aunt 1 I suppose you allude to what I ’ve 
done about my father ?’ 

‘I suppose I do, my dear. You don’t know 
your uncle, and you think you know your father. 
You’ve thrown your uncle over, and taken up 
with your father ; a very natural thing to do, I 
daresay : he always had a way with women. 
But you’ve spoiled yourself; your uncle meant 
to set np hoii.se and to make you mistress of it, 
and, I believe, to make you his heir. You ivere 
always absurdly quixotic, Bell ; but I suppose 
you never really thought of the chances you were 
throwing away.’ 

‘ Oh yes, aunt,’ .said Isabel ; ‘ I knew all these 
things.’’ 

Her aunt turned on her a x>enetrating, busine.ss- 
like gaze. ‘You knew them !’ she said. 

‘I knew them, or guessed them/ .said Isabel 
carelessly. 

‘And yon chose the better x>art; : your father? 
Well, upon my word 1 The girl’s a constant 
wonder to me ? And where, or how, may I ask, 
did you find your father?’ 

‘I had ra'ther keep that to myself, if you 
please, aunt.’ 

‘ Oh, very well/ .said her aunt. ‘ Of course, it ’a 
no busine-ss of mine. You’ll go your own way, 
Bell, as usual. — Lace this thing for me— will you, 

' my dear ? It laces at the back.’ 

Had it been her aunt’s face Isabel was close 
to the next few secomls, and not her back-hair, 
the conversation might have had a gentler and 
more generous end. But they were both so much 
akin in temper, that each rather repelled than 
attocted the other, for the most x)art, and neither 
would sue to the other for a better under- 
standing. 

‘ It seems to me, aunt/ said Isabel, ‘ exceedingly 
harsh and unkind of you to speak like this of 
what concerns your brother/ 

‘ Which brother, my dear ? ’ said her aunt. ‘ I 
have two brothers : of whom I prefer the one, 
and you prefer the other/ 

I * lie needs my preference I ’ exclaimed Isabel. 

, ‘He has no one but me 




‘ That ’s entirely his own fault/ said her aunt. 

‘ But be has you, anti having you he has a great 
deal : I will say that for you.’ 

^ ‘ But why are you so terribly wanting in con- 
sideration and love for him 

‘Am I so wanting?’ said her aunt; and aix 
^ ancient fount of feeling seemed to rise within 
I her. ‘ It must be then, J sux>pose, becau.se be 
I was so wanting in con.sitleratiou anti love for me. 

; He never hatl any love or regard for any one but 
himself. He would always lake, but never give. 

I He was all self; he was self-conceited, .seif-satk- 
! lied, self-willed, self-.'<ufiident, self-indulgent, self- 
j opinioned, and self-k/i/ 

1 ‘And now/ retorted her niece, ‘it is self* 
evident that lie is Belf-reproveil, self-abased^ 
self- tormented, .self-neglectful, and seK-destme- 
tive : he is scarcely coixsciouB of himself at all 
now.’ 

Her aunt waited a moment before she repilied : 

‘ I wish liim no harm— only good ; but I wish 
he would not always depend for his good on 
some one else than hiin.self. I am afraid you 
are going to spoil your life for him ; and he ’ll 
let you do it.’ 

‘ But if it give.si me pleasure to spend my life 
for him, aunt I ’ said Isabel. 

‘Then I‘ve nothing more to say. You are of 
age, my dear, and responsible for your actioiLs. 
AYe shall be xdeasetl to see yon just as usual, 
though I suppose your father won’t care to come 
often. And I (lare.say his dreadful luibit keep.s 
him sometimes from being quite presentable. 
There are some people, for instance, coming 
to dinner to- night —Lord Glitheroe and other 
political friemls of your uncle : I 'would have 
liked to ask you and your father, but, ideally, 

I hesitated.’ 

‘I don’t think father would have cared to 
come/ said Isabel, scarce knowing whether it wa,s 
angex' or tears she felt she mu{=t restrain. ‘He 
is not ill the least interested in x^ulitics, and he 
laughs at the folly of pct>plo who give themselves 
up to politica He is chiefly interested in Litera- 
ture and Art ; and he talk.s well and writes “well 
about both/ 

‘ Oh, indeed I ’ said her aunt in a tone distinctly 
final. ‘Well, my dear, come when you will 
It’s about time 1 went down,-— Good-bye.’ 

Isabel departeil not only in disappointment, 
blit in vexation and wratb. She had desired as 
their talk had progressed to say manj" bitter and 
biting tilings to her aunt ; but slio had lustrained 
henself, partly out of inured respiect for her aunt, 
and partly out of the hope that it might thus be 
I better for her father ; now she thought she had 
j restrained herself in vain. Her aimt seemed all 
j the more contemptuous of her father, because of 
j the measured way she had spoken of him ! How 
I cruelly both her uncle and her aunt had apoken 
of her father! — and how little they seemed to' 
care whether he fared well or ill ! a 

strange thing was family love 1— Hker^ family 
iiate \ Couhl it be that that kind of iiitliirerence 
affected some families more than others? ^ . 

Tims her thoughts tossed to and fro lik© the' 
water of a wind-swept pool ; and the end ^of her 
i^ogitations was that she felt more closely identi- ! 
fied with her father than ever, and more I’cso- 
lutely determined to Btrengthen and build him up 
so til at no one would venture to speak of him 
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save with respect. And thus she found her way 
back to her lodgings, and sat till the darkness 
closed round her, waiting for the return of her 
father—who did not come. 

{To be mitmucd^) 


HOLLY TEA. 

Four species of Holly are used in the New World 
as a beverage — ‘Ilex paraguayensis ’ in South 
America; ‘Ilex voinitoria’ in North Carolina; 
and ‘Ilex gongonha’ and ‘Ilex tlieezaiis^ in 
Brazil, 

‘Ilex paraguayensis,’ Yerba Mate, or as it is 
sometimes called, Paraguay Tea, is yielded by 
a tree twelve to twenty-five feet in beight, very 
leafy, and which at a distance bears some resem- 
blance to an orange tree. It grows wild in large 
natural plantations in Paraguay, and also in 
various localities bct^veen the rivers Uruguay 
and Parana. It is supposed also at one time to 
have been indigenous to Brazil. Yerba Mate has 
been in use among the South American Indians 
from time immemorial. They introduced it to 
the Jesuits when they established themselves 
among them ; and these latter, appreciating the 
value" of the plant, taught the natives how to cut 
the plants methodically and without unnecessary 
waste. Since their expulsion from the country, 
the plants have in many instances been wantonly 
destroyed by the Yerbateros or gatherers of MiiU. 
An ideii of the enormous extent of these Mate 
forests may be imagined wdien w’e say that in 
spite of the extravagant waste in cutting, some- 
thing like forty to fifty million ]pounds are con- 
siimecl annually throughout South America. 

Tile collection is conducted somewhat in the 
following way : The Mate wood having been 
discovered, the Indians, who are employed by 
merchants for the purpose, build wigwams, and 
settle down for about six months to the work. 
An open space is then prepared, and the surface 
of the soil beaten hard and smooth with mallets. 
An arch of hurdles is then erected over it, and 
the branches of the tree are placed on the arch, 
and a fire kindled underneath, by winch means 
the branches and leaves are thoroughly dried, 
without being allowed to become scorched. 
During this proce.ss the aroma is developed. 
When sufficiently roasted, the branches are |)laced 
' on the hard soil and beaten wdth sticks, the dried 
leaves being by this means knocked off and 
reduced to a powder. Mat6 treated in this way 
is known as Oaa-gimza, and it is this mixture 
of leaf, petioles, and small branches, which finds 
its way to this and other countries. In Paraguay, 
two .other varieties are met with, the Caa-miri, 
the leaf torn from its midrib and veins, without 
.roasting,;, and the Oaa-cuys, the half-expanded 
leaf-buds. , This latter, however, does not keep 
well, and is never exported, 

, In the Argentine and the' adjacent countries, 
Mat^-drinking is quite an institution. We were 
. speaking a few weeks ’ ago with a gentleman who 
'has recently returned from South America, and 
he said that Katd is far more used there than 
tea /is at home. It is quite the correct thing, 
df you pay a viBit, for Mate to .be passed round ; 
- lind a’ kettle of water is usually kept at boiling- 


The custom permeates all ranks ; even magisterial 
dignity is affected by it. At the police court uiie 
of the attendants takes care that there is a good 
supply of boiling water always on hand for Mate- 
making, not for the benefit of the prisoners — 
that goes without saying — but for the refection 
of any friends of the magistrate that may chance 
to call upon him during the day. 

Mate is sometimes drunk in the same way 
as -we take tea ; but the more usual metliod is 
to suck it through a tube, after the fashion of 
American drinks. Hot water is poured on the 
powdered leaf ; then a lump of burned sugar and 
sometimes a few drops of lemon-juice, are added. 
Gourds are often employed as cups, and Ibese 
may be tastefully mounted ; and tlie tube or 
bombilla, which is furnished at the lower end 
with a perforated bulb or strainer to prevent the 
leaves entering the mouth, is often made of 
electro silver. 

The taste for the infusion is very soon acquired, 
and once the habit of taking it is formed, it is 
very difficult to break it. It is extremely refresh- 
ing and restorative, especially after great fatigue 
has been endured, and many travellers have 
testified to its value under these conditions. 

From time to time medical men have endeav- 
oured to introduce Mate into this country, but 
without much success. Whilst containing the 
same active principle as tea and coffee, it has 
a slight but pleasant bitter taste, and so acts as 
a tonic stimulant. It is also said to exert a 
beneficial action upon the internal organism, 
which tea and coffee are incapable of doing. 

The North Carolina species (‘Ilex vomitoria’ 
or ‘Ilex Cassine’) is an elegant shrub, ten to 
fifteen feet liigb, and sometimes rises into a small 
tree of twenty to twenty-five feet. It grows in 
the Soutliern States of North America along the 
sea-coast, and has been used for many ages by 
the Greek Indians. The use of it, however, has 
now been totally abandoned by the white inhab- 
itants ; and the Indians have to a great extent 
followed their example. 

It was a most important plant at one time, aa 
is evidenced by the fact that every traveller of 
repute that has visited the country has made 
mention of it. In addition to being used as an 
ordinary beverage with milk and sugar, it was- 
at times partaken of by men only, with great 
ceremonial and awful invocations. 

The infusion is called Cassine, and when pre- 
pared for religious or state occasions is known 
also as ‘ black drink.’ Mr A. B. Gatsebet, of the- 
Bureau of Ethnology, Washington, who a few* 
years back edited the Migration Legend of the Creek 
Indians^ tells us in his notes to this work that, 
the ancient Greeks had three modes of preparing 
it ; the three potions resulting from them differ- 
ing widely in strength according to the uses for- 
which they were intended. Small quantities of 
the young leaf parched in a pot until it assumed 
a brown colour produced a liquor acting as an. 
exliilarant, which was drunk by the people at the! 
*biisk,’ or Indian feast of first-fruits, and by the 
‘ elders ’ when assembled in council, or when dis- 
cussing every-day topics. After the potion ‘ has 
been poured from one pan or cooler into another, , 
it begins to ferment, and to produce a white, frothy ' 
from which it is styled' also ‘white drink’— the 
term ‘white’ alluding also to its purifying qualL 
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THE SQUIKE^S DILEMMA. 


ties. To make tlie liquid stroiij^^er, a larger infu- 
sion of tlie parched leaves is required j ifc then 
assumes a dark hue, nearly as black as molasses, 
and acts as a powerful intoxicating stiniuLinfc. A 
still larger addition of the Oassine leaf produces a 
strong narcotic, which was used by coaijurers to 
evoke prophetic ecstasies accompanied by dreams. 
The ‘black drink’ of the weaker sort acts as an 
emetic when drunk in great quantity, and was 
used as such at the annual busk, and on other 
occasions extensively. The Creeks esteemed this 
drink so highly that no one was allowed to drink 
it in council unless he had proved himself a brave 
warrior. After drinking the liquor, they could go 
for twenty-four hours without eating or drink- 
ing ; and in military expeditions the only supplies 
they used to carry wei'e gourd bottles or wooden 
vessels full of this drink. 

Why it has fallen into disuse as a beverage 
it is difficult to surmise. Possibly its odour and 
taste, wbich are not so pleasant as in the fragrant 
tea of China, Ceylon, and India, has something 
te do with it. It is said to be cheaper than these 
teas ; but we are afraid that this advantage will 
scarcely compensate for its deficiencies in other 
respects. Although there are said to be about 
forty thousand square miles from Virginia to 
Texas upon which the plant grows, we fear 
it will never recover its ascendency in popular 
estimation. 

The other two species of holly mentioned in 
the opening paragraph (‘ Ilex gongonha’ and 
‘Ilex theezans’) have only a local reputation, 
and call for no special remarks. 


THE BQUIEE’S DILEMMA. 

CH APTER V.— CONCLUSION. 

Mr Lanoland and his daughter stood and looked 
at each other in perplexity and chagrin, smiled 
wryly to each othei’, but said nothing. In a few 
moments they heard voices without. The door 
opened— and Mr Purvey entered, followed by — 
'whom ? — by Mr Godfrey ! Wiiat did it mean '? 
It could not be that! — Ko, never 1 They both 
came forward. 

* Miss Langland,’ said Mr Purvey, his long face 
creased with smiles, ‘permit me to introduce to 
you my son Godfrey,^ 

‘Mr Godfrey exclaimed Miss Langland and 
her father together. 

‘Father !’ cried Mr Godfrey, ‘ what is this?’ 

‘It is,’ said Mr Purvey with a benevolent smile, 
and a widespread expository palm, ‘ the unavoid- 
able result, my son, of the way we have been 
going on,’ 

‘ And yoiu'* name is V said Miss Langland, 

with large, puzzled eyes on Mr Godfrey. 

‘Godfrey Purvey,’ answered that young man 
with self-respect, with dignity, but without the 
faintest show of swagger; ‘and this,’ he con- 
tinued, placing his hand on hia father’s shoulder, 
‘is my father, Miss Langland.’ 

‘But howl— Why!’ exclaimed Kitty, and 
could say no more, 

. Her eyes wistfully searched him up and down, 
as if to discover if there were any change in him 
besides his change of name. 

‘You may wonder, Mr Langland/ said Godfrey, 


turning to the silent and astonished Squire, ‘ why 
there has been this mystery about my identity.’ 

‘ I do 1’ said the Squire emphatically. 

‘ It began originally witli Miss Langland,’ said 
Godfrey. ‘When we first met in London, she 
failed, I suppose, to catch my name properly ; 
and then when we sat at dinner she began to 
talk of certain things without knowing who I 
was. She called me ilr Godfrey, and under the 
circumstances I let the name be. I hope I am 
forgiven?’ 

Miss Langland coloured ami dropped her eyes ; 
for well did slie remember tljat conversation and 
the kind of thing she had said about Mr Purvey, 
The Squire also was pul out by Ins recollection 
of the discourse he had held both with Colonel 
Swetenlnam and with Mr Godfrey— wliile Mr 
Puiwey looked innocently on, like a smiling 
but elderly fairy. 

‘ Ah, yes/ said the Squire hurriedly ; ‘ to be 
sure — to be sure. And, of course, it was amusing 
and interesting to keep the mistake up.’ 

‘ Father/ said Kitty, apparently recovering her 
self-possession, ‘we had better be going.— Good- 
bye, Mr—Godfrey.’ (Her eyes were veiled wdien. 
she said it.) ‘Good-bye, Mr Purvey.’ 

‘Good-bye, Miss Langland,’ said Mr Godfrey 
Purvey. 

They touched each others hand, but said no 
word—and that not on account of any lofty sense 
of dignity disturbed or pride shaken, but only 
because each thought the other deeply olfended. 
Thus they parted ; and thus each— as 1ms been 
the way of mankind since they p)ractise<l hobling 
their tongues on occasion — made the other niisei*- 
able by a foolish uiisunderstandirig, 

‘Why — why have you done this, father?’ 
exclaimed Godfrey, when the Squire and Ills 
daughter were gone. 

‘M^eil, Godfrey/ said Mr Purvey, looking 
wistful and uncertain (for him), ‘ it had to come 
— now, had it not V 

‘It had to come, of course, father/ said the 
son, pacing up and down in agitation. ‘But not 
so soon. You spoke too soon-much too soon ! — 
And now all is lost !’ 

‘ I can’t think wjmt you mean I’ exclaimed 
Mr Purvey testily, ‘I don’t know wdiat it all 
means 1 You sucldenly write to me that you are 
in London, and coming down to me. The next 
day you write that you have met the Langlands, 
and that they didn’t discover you -Nvere your 
father’s son, and you ask that for the present 
here, in my own. house, you should not be my 
son, but only Mr Godfrey, a stranger! %Yhy? 
You refused to tell me 1’ 

‘Kot refused, father!’ 

‘Well, Godfrey, you put me off with reasons 
that wer(3 no reasons. It was an absurd situation, 
and it very properly has come to an end l^the 
kind of forced and unnatural thing that is made 
to occur in lying works of fiction.’ , 

‘Why, father/ demanded God fr6;y with: a smile, 
‘what do you know of works of fiction?’ ■ ; 

‘ I know a little/ said Mr Purvey, with aome- 
thing like a blush, to hide which he looked down 
and fiicked off a speck of wdiite from.' the skirt 
of his black coat ‘I used not to, read them. ' 
But I am growing old, and 1 don’t huYB the grasp 
I used to have of the sermons of Mx* Lightowkr 
i in Thi Christian Bmner; so I have taken' lately 
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to look at bits of the tales that are printed there. 
—But you have led me aside into a digression, 
Godfrey.— You can now tell me plainl}^ I sup- 
pose, why you thought this mystery neces- 
sary V 

‘It was for the sake of your reputation and 
niy own, fafclierd 

^My reputation, Godfrey ?— My reputation has 
never been assailed, and t am not aware that it 
luis ever been in any danger V exclaimed Mr 
Purvey, gazing on his son in amazement. ‘I 
Iiave never defrauded any man 1— I have never 
despoiled the widow or the orphan !— and I believe 
my balance at the bank is perfectly satisfac- 
tory!' 

‘ My dear father,' said the young man, taking 
the eider's elbow in a firm but affectionate grip, 
‘we have all several reputations— or rather, our 
reputation may be regarded from several points 
of view, with one or two of which you, father, 
may be but slightly acquainted.’ 

‘ Still a reason that is no reason, my son — or, 
at least, that I cannot understand,’ 

‘ Well, father, if you must have it,’ said Godfrey 
desperately, ‘ the plain reason was that I am your 
son and that you are iny father. If I had been 
known to be your son, ray chances with Miss 
Lariglaiid would have been ruined— as they are 
nG.W-i': - 

‘ Do you mean to say,' demanded the old man 
in honest surprise, ‘ that they do not like me ?— do 
not approve of me V 

‘Can you ask me, father? Have I not said 
there are points of view you have no idea of V 

‘Dear me!' exclaimed the old man, and sat 
down to consider. 

As for Kitty Lan^^land, she was grievously 
afflicted. The Hlaircissemcnt, or ‘clearing up,’ 
had come in the middle of the afternoon. It had 
been Mr Godfre^’-’s wont, when he did not dine 
with the Langlands— and he frequently did— to 
call in and talk with the ladies before or after 
dinner* Kitty looked for his coming that day 
with a feverish eagerness ; but he did not come, 
and she was chilled and depressed with a sense 
of loneliness and bereavement. Wliat if he never 
came again? Gould she endure it? 

But after that one act of prostration in thought 
before the image of Mr Godfrey, her native pride 
reasserted itself. Why should he be so deeply 
offended ? Had he not done 'wrong in keeping so 
long from her the fact that lie was Mr Purvey’s 
son, and so leading her on, or at least per- 
mitting ^her, to say things uncomplimentary and 
acrimonious of his father ? She "was in that moud 
after dinner, when the Squire, who had been 
silently ^ and laboriously revolving the wliole 
matter in his mind and rubbing oif its rough 
edges, began to talk about it. 

, ‘Mr Purvey/ said he, ‘is not such a bad 
creature, after all* , 

‘ Ho/ said she ; ‘ he behaved quite decently this 
afternoon,; though at first I couldn't understand 
those curious little sniggers of his/ 

;r, ‘At times/ continued the Squire, ‘he is quite 
■■endurable ; and he has a wonderful understand- 
, |iig of business/ 

. f I sitppose he has/ said Kitty ; ‘ and I suppose 
he does, not mind— if he knows — the things we 
have* said about him/ 

II' womier;jl said the Squire; ‘though our 


position is a little humiliating. I think we ought 
to come to an uiiderstaiiding/ 

‘Perhaps/ said Kitty. 

‘ If it hadn't been for him,' resumed the Squire, 
after a pause, ‘we should never have had this 
discovery of coal And he can only be pleased 
at the way we have received his son, without 
knowing he was his son.' 

‘ I suppose so/ assented Kitty. 

‘“Piirvey’s Patent Food/" murmured the 
Squire. ‘Purvey is not a nice name to be con- 
nected with.’ 

‘Ho/ said Kitty ; ‘it is not a very nice name.' 

‘Though I can't think why/ said the Squire, 
‘Godfrey has kept up the mystery of his name 
so long.’ 

‘Hor 1/ said Kitty, though she had a strong 
suspicion that the reason was not unconnected 
with lierscdf ; but not for the world would she 
have said so. 

‘But, Kitty/ said the Squire, sitting up, and 
grasping the arms of his chair in his favourite 
fashion when he wished to make an important 
delivery, ‘I thought you and Godfrey were very 
much taken up with each other.' 

‘Did you, father?' said Kitty, bending closely 
over the piece of crewel- work her fingers were 
occupied with. 

‘But am I right?' insisted the Squire. 

There was a considerable pause, during which 
Kitty seemed engrossed with her work, and 
pressed out the j>attern on her knee to see how 
it was going. ‘ I don't know, father/ said she, 
looking up carelessly. 

‘Ton ray word !' exclaimed the Squire irrit- 
ably, ‘the best and frankest of women is just 
in these matters like a cat — demure and secret, 
and slinking in and out of hedges ! Why can't 
a woman give a straightforward, truthful answer, 
so far as she knows, about a man ?' 

Then Kitty suddenly put up her hands to her 
face and sobbed a little — very quietly ; for she 
was a healthy girl, without a touch of the 
hysterical, and with a considerable power of 
self-restraint. There was a longish pause, during 
which the Squire waited, somewhat uncomfort- 
ably, for the explanation which, he thought, \vas 
now bound to come. 

‘I think I Avoukl like to go to bed, father,' said 
Kitty, rising. ‘Good-night, father/ She kissed 
him and w^ent ; and he said liot a word. 

Kitty passed a bad night. In the darkness and 
silence, with the strange and lonely sounds of an 
old house in her painfully wakeful ear — subdued, 
mysterious creaks on the stairs, and ghostly taps 
and scratchings at her window-panes — her pride 
and reserve fell from her, and she was merely a 
simple, loving woman, without prepossessions and 
without prejudices. . What mattered Godfrey's 
name to her ? — what mattered his origin ?— what 
mattered any idling ?— since she loved him, and 
he loved her ! She believed he loved her, and „ 
therefore she believed that he must be ready to 
forgive her everything, even as she was ready to 
forgive him ! Why, then, should they not meet 
in mutual understanding and love ? She, at least, 
would not proudly keep off a meeting. And 'so,, 
towards morning, she slept— slept a somewhat 
disturbed sleep— biit still slept • - /' ‘ 

Soon after breakfast she and her father went 
as usual to see the progress of the boring. God* 






the SQUIEE’S DILELIMA, 

frey was waiting outside, looking a little inelan- 
clioly ; but he briglitened upon seeing his visitors. 

After exchange of greetings, in which nothing 
was said of the incident of the afternoon before, 
the Squire strode briskly in, probably from fore- 
thought ; an<l the two folio wetl slowly. 

hope/ said Godfrey hurriedly, ‘you are no ! 
longer oifended with me* Miss Laiigland V ' 

‘OlFended? Ko said Kitty,' blushing and 
turning lior head away. ‘I thought 'i/ou were 
ohended with wtj /’ 

‘That is very odd 1’ said he, with a jo3mus little 
laugh. ‘That just shows how misunderstanding 
works I We are good friends again, tlien V he 
added. 

‘ Oh yes/ said she, and gave him a bright look, 
which thrilled him to the marrow. 

That was all that passed then: they were 
thereafter occupied with the continued evidences 
of coal. The Squire asked Godfrey to come to 
dinner, and also to convey a similar invitation 
to Mr Purvey. It was after d inner that the full 
explanation came between the two .young people : 

Kitty was in the gayest spirits, and lier sister 
discreetly sat down by herself at the piano and 
played soft music. 

‘ Why,’ she demanded, ‘ did you keep yourself 
“wrop up in a mistry/’ as Thackeray’s Jeames 
saysP 

‘Don’t you understand?’ said he. ‘When I 
heard did not like, or even approve of my 
father, I did not wish to be condemned — to be 
put in the same category as you put him — with- 
out any evidence.’ 

‘But/ she asked, ‘when you saw, when you 
xinderstoo<I that I — that we did not condemn you, 
did not put you in that category— why did you 
j still keep up the mystery?’ 

1 ‘I don’t think I saw that. But, besides, I 
wanted you to see, to come to understand, that 
your opinion of mj^ father was wrong, I knew 
; at first it was wrong, but it was of no use to say 
' so : people never arc turned from their prejudices 
except by evidence they hud, or seem to find, 

I for themselves. — My father/ he continued with 
! earnest warmth, ‘has disagreeable points about 
! him, I know ; he does things and says things 
I that grate, I am quite aware ; but the3r are only 
j the results of bad training, hardship in youth, 

' and strict business habits : they are no more 
: truly parts of himself than the ugly thorns and 
I burs that may stick to a man who has pushed 
I and torn his wa.y through a tangled thicket. He 
is really a good man, simple, honourable, and 
I itnselfish, as I have good reason to know.’ 
i ‘I daresay you are right/ said Kitty humbly, 

; ‘ and I am * very sorry that I have been such a 
! ]prejudiced, silly girl. I hope — I do hope— -your 
; father knows nothing of the unkind things I 
sahh’ 

‘Do YOU think I would tell hiuil’ he asked. 

‘I thought,’ she said, ‘you might have tohl 
him at first. But/ she asked, with the faintest 
touch of coquetry, ‘why were you so anxious 
^ibout your father’s reputation with-- with me V 
; Tiien he looked on her, and she blushed ami 
hung her head ; and then he blushed till the 
blood tingled to his finger-tips. 

‘ Don’t Vou understand ?’ he said again. ^ ‘ There 
waS’ a — a chance, which I longed to realise, that 
.. , he and — and I might become related to you— in 
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different ways, of course. You were very angry, 

1 know,’ he continued, after a pause, ‘ when luy 
father hoped you would marry his son ; are you 
angry now ?’ 

‘No/ she answered, feeling the outline of her 
chair with the hand next him. 

‘And,’ lie continued, ‘if— if my father came 
to 3'ou now, and — and asked you to-- to marry his 
son, what would you say?’ 

‘I would say “Yes,”"’ slie answered in a low, 
an almost inaiulibk voice. 

The next moment her Iiaml was clasped in his, 
and the next they were .startled by the cinsh of 
a triumphal march from the piano. When the 
triuniplial music ceased, and wliilc that first fully 
responsive commiiiueation of hands was thrilling 
through them both, Godfrey stooped and mur- 
mured something which may not be repeated 5 
but the repetition is the less necessary, because 
its import is sufficiently clear from what Kitty 
said ill response or in retort. 

‘ I do not like your name,’ said she, giving 
him a gay, mischievous glance, 

‘That’s a pity,’ said he. ‘lYe might contrive 
to change it. Purvey, 1 admit, has not an ador- 
able sound. But I believe it is only the vulgar- 
ised form of a very fine name.’ 

‘What is that?’ she asked. 

‘Just as Pugh,’ said he, ‘is short — and vulgar 
— for Ap Hugh (I believe), and Parry for Ap 
Harry, so Purvey 

‘ Is short, ’ she interrupted with a light laugh, 

‘ for Ap Hervey, I .suppose ?’ 

‘Just so/ said he. ‘How would you like Ap 
Hervey? Mrs Ap Hervey might sound well — 
]\Irs Clodfrey Ap Hervey.’ 

‘ Don’t !’ she exclaimed. 

‘I know my father is W^olsh,’ said he; ‘and 
all Welshmen and Jrislimen, I believe, are the 
desceudunts of kings — kings who must have had 
very few suljjects. And even a very great nov- 
elist, Gem-ge Aleredith, thinks no nlen are such 
fine fellow.s or have .such lofty descent as Welsh- 
■mem’ , 

‘ Don’t 1 ’ she said again, somewhat piteoasbv* 

‘ You are making game of me. 1 think the name 
must remain— as it is.’ 

It may be accepted without saying that it was 
soon known to all in the drawing-room that 
there was the prospect of an alliance between 
the houses of Laiigland and Purvey ; indeed, the 
fact ivas .sufficiently attested by the genial de- 
meanour of Purvey — of Purvey’s Patent Food. 
He smiled upon every one and rubbed his hands ; 
and he expressly asked Kitty’s si.ster the date 
of her birthday, and when he was told it, he 
einpliaticall,y declared he would not forget it. 

Now my 'story ought to eml at this point ; but 
it doesn’t. There is that impDriaiit question of 
coal, or no coal, to be settled. The answer 
finally resolved itself in a day or two into ‘ No 
coal !’’“that is to say, not coal enougli to be 
worked with profit. It was coal, and still coal 
for a certain depth, the amount of which I 
forget ; but then it was something else, and it 
coiitiinied Bomething else fora considerable depth 
more— and every one was disappointed* But | 
a strange and joyous thing happened* They 
were all in the 'enclosure one day when God frey 
uttered a great shout : he was giving attehtioB 
to the boring. They all ran to him. 
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* Look at tlmt 1 ’ lie cried. 

They looked : ste£immg water was spouting up 
in the bore. 

said he. ‘Smell it P 

The smell was as that of had eggs : he had 
tapped a spring— a thermal spring like that of 
Aixda-Chapelle— impregnated with sulpliuretted 
hydrogen! And that was the beginning of the 
salubrious watering-place called New Bath, which, 
with its gay villas and hotels, planned by the 
younger Purvey, and built by the elder, pro- 
mises" to he almost, if not quite, as profitable 
as a coal mine would have been, and which 
is far pleasanter to look at. 


THE MONTH: 

SOIENCB AND AKTS. 

A REMARKABLE bed of fuller’s-earth w^as some 
years ago discovered in Keltic Glen, among the 
Ocbii Hills, in the parish of Dunning, Perthshire, 
on the estate of Lord Kollo. A clear mountain 
stream runs down the glen, at the bottom of | 
which the seam of fuller^s-earth appears close to 
the surface, and on one side of the stream runs 
backwards for a considerable way. Very fine | 
preparations of it are being now produced at 
the works recently erected at Keltic, which pre- 
parations are admirably adapted for a variety 
of uses. Though the true nature and name of 
the substance W£is only recently detected, its 
cleansing properties had been already known, 
as it was found that several of the old dwellers 
in the neighbourhood had been in the habit of 
using it when they cleaned their blankets and 
woollen stuffs. A well-knowni London physician 
was shortly afterwards the guest of Lord Kollo, 
and he was so much interested in the discovery, 
that he recommended specimens to be sent to 
the eminent metallurgist, the late Dr Percy, 
who had a Beport furnished thereon. Beds of 
fullerVearth are in Great Britain few and far 
between, and this one in Strathearn is pro- 
nounced, on the highest authority, to be quite 
unique in its exceptional purity. Hence the 
interest of the discovery, from which we may ! 
look forward to very great benefits arising when ! 
we .consider the important purpo.ses for Avhich 
fullePs-eartli is used. Amongst its various pro- 
perties, the oldest and best-known one is its 
cleansing property. For this purpose, whether 
with reierenee to woollen stuffs, felt, or wooden 
boards, it will be found invaluable. In fact, it 
Iks been pronounced to be a ‘splendid natural 
soap.' Fuller's-earth is also largely used by oil 
refiners, and in the refining of petroleum and 
wax ; while it has long been sold by chemists 
in powder for medical purposes. 

We last mouth referred to the interesting ex- 
periments of Professor Dewar in the liquefaction 
of gases, including the reduction to tlie liquid 
state of that compound gas which is represented 
by the air which we breathe. Since that notice 
appeared, Professor Dewar has gone a step farther, 
and has succeeded in freezing liquid air into a 
clear, transparent solid. It is not yet quite 
known whether this jelly-like substance consists 


Dewar-, has' stihceeded in solidifying nitrogen by | 


itself, oxygen resists all his efforts. This won- 
derful result has been attained by using the 
most powerful apparatus, and the great expense 
attending the work has, as in the case of the 
former experiments, been met by the generosity 
of the Goldsmiths’ Company. 

The P. and 0, steamer Ba If amt recently 
brought to London the largest consignment of 
Australian butter which has ever reached this 
country. Its total weight was six hundred and 
seventy tons, and its value upwards of sixty- 
seven thousand pounds. The butter was collected 
from different factories in Victoria and New 
South Wales, the smaller of which supplied 
half a ton or so each, while the largest con- 
tributed one hundred tons. It is now believed 
that a trade in Australian cheese can in like 
manner he initiated. A question has been 
naturally raised as to the reason why British 
dairy farmers have allowed a distant country 
like" Australia to compete with them in this 
wholesale way. Last year the fanners of 
Victoria secured a net profit of no less than a 
quarter of a million sterling by their butter 
exports to this country, and this year it is 
expected that that sum will be doubled. 
Another question arises too : if the butter can 
he preserved so that it can pass the ordeal of 
a long voyage through the tropics, could not 
English farmers learn how to keep their summer 
butter for the winter market ? 

For some time past certain tramways in the 
United States have used a locomotive known as 
the Connell}" Motor, wdiich is driven by the 
explosive vapour from mineral oil. This same 
motor is now on its trial at Greenwich (London), 
and it^ is reported to he both efficient and 
economical in its working. The engine, which 
is fixed on a separate car from that carrying the 
passengers, has two cylinders and develops 
twelve horse-power. The oil is stored in a 
receptacle placed above the engine, and there 
is an ingenious system of water circulation to 
keep the cylinders cool and the oil warm. This 
water, after cooling the cylinders, attains a heat 
of one hundred and ten degrees Fahreniieit, and 
is then used for warming the oil, after which it 
flows through a number of tubes which are 
exposed to the atmo, sphere beneath the car, and 
is again pumped u|) to resume its alternate duties 
of cooling the cylinders and wanning the oil. 
The explosive vapour is fired by an electric 
current generated by a small dyiianito-machine, 
and stored in an accumulator. This source of 
electricity also serves to illuminate the car at 
night. 

The provisioning of a ship destined for Arctic 
exploration has always been a matter of some 
difficulty j but the work is now rendered far 
easier owing to the perfection to which the art of 
reducing nourishing food to the smallest bulk has 
been carried. In London lately, a large party 
was invited to inspect the preserved meats, ^c.,- 
which have been specially prepared by the Bovril 
Company for Dr Nansen’s coming expedition to;: 
the Arctic Seas. The collection included meat 
essences, compressed tea, chocolate -allied 
bovril, dried fruits, vegetables, eggs, and even 


eels. ' A palatable and highly nourishing drink is 
composed of ^ort wine and beef extract ^ while 
there were various ‘ composition’ foods into which 
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enter barley, ham-fat, vegetables, outuieal, an- 
chovies, and beef, all being perfectly free from 
water. In the ease of the explorers being obliged 
to abandon their ship, they will carry away with 
them certain small cakes of compressed food, the 
constituents of which have been carefully worked 
out so as to present the greatest amount of nutri- 
ment in the smallest bulk. An ounce or two a 
day of this concentrated food will enable a man 
to do the hardest work and withstand the greatest 
cold. 

Certain experiments by Captain ^^iegler of 
Mannheim with so-called ‘ bullet-proof ' cloth seem 
to carry the mind back to the time when eliaiii 
armour was used for the protection of figliting- 
men. Eor the new material consists of a wire- 
netting covered with a special composition, and it 
is claimed for it that it will stop a bullet, which 
is broken up and half fused upon impact. This 
so-called new invention is believed to be a re- 
vival of ^ Scarueo’s Portable Armour/ which was 
patented in all countries several years ago, and 
which, upon trial by the military authorities at 
Felixorf, was found to be useless. Such a method 
of defence would certainly be of service in the 
case of a revolver bullet, and would possibly stop 
one of larger size from the ^ old brown Bess ’ of 
Wellington’s time ; but the modern rilie projectile 
is a very diflereiit thing, and it is doubtful if 
any kind of armour which a man could lift would 
be xu’oof against its tezTible attack. 

A considerable addition to the National Gallery 
buildings, London, will be postablc wlieu the St 
George’s Barracks have been moved to the Mill- 
bank Piuson site near the river. In his last Eeporl, 
the Director of the National Gallery points out 
tlie urgent necessity for enlarging tlic premises so 
as to afford adequate accommodation for recently 
acquired pictures, and the adjoining barracks ami 
drill-yard will give ample space for the proposed 
additional buildings. Tlie alterations are estim- 
ated to occup}'' about three years. 

A new inetliod of conveying mail-bags between 
New York and Brooklyn is under consideration. 

Hitherto pneumatic tubes have been employed in 
this service, the tubes being laid under tbe streets, 
as they are in certain districts of London. But 
there would be considerable dilKculty in carrying 
such tubes across the East Eiver. The new plan 
proposed is to lay a pipe over the East Eiver 
Bi'idge, and this pipe will contain a miniature 
electric railway with cylindrical cars for the 
accommodation of the mail-bags. A speed of 
one hundred miles an hour would not be difficult 
of attainment under such conditions. 

Experiments have recently been carried out by 
the German military authorities, having for their 
object the illumination of large spaces by means 
of electric arc-lights, supported in the air by 
captive balloons. The source of electrical energy 
is said to be placed on the ground, but it is not 
stated whether this takes the form of a dynamo- 
mheliine and steam-engine, or whether it is an 
accumulator. The lamp used gives a power of 
five thousand candles, which is said to efficiently 
illmniimte a large area from a height of nearly 
' two thousand feet. This last statement v/e feel 
very much inclined to doubt. The necessarily 
cumbrous nature of an electrical installation, to 
say nothing of the impossibility of using a balloon 
in, stormy weather, would greatly detract from 


the merits of this system. A better means of 
iUiuuinating a wide area for militizry purposes 
was successfully tried in our own country many 
years ago. The apparatus coiisistctl of a hollow 
shell carrying a canvas parachute and a brilliantly 
burning composition. On being lirral from a 
mortar, the shell hurst, leaving the light-bearing 
parachute iloatiiig in the air fur several juiiiuttu 

xVccording to a French paper, tbe compound 
used for enamelling the iron vessels which are 
now so cominouly used for culinary purposes 
consists of borax, 24 parts by weight ; soda salts, 

6 ; boric acid, 15 ; sand, 25 j Mspar, 12'5 ; nitre, 
3*5 ; and lluor spar, 3 parts. Colours are obtained 
by associating with these ingredients dillerenfc 
metallic oxides, The metal is dipped into the 
liquid mixture thus formed, and is afterwards 
dried and fired. 

We had an opportunity recently of watching 
the new and interesting process of man iifucturing 
flexible celluloid fllm for photographic purposes 
at tlie Eastman Company’s HCodak^ Works at 
Harrow, Middlesex. The liquid celluloid is run 
into sheets upon enormous plate-glass tables, by 
means of a travelling reservoir with jin adjustable 
slit for the emission of the liquid. Powerful fans 
depending from the roof of the building drive 
off the solvents iu the form of vapour until the 
celluloid assumes a solid and flexible form. By a 
Bomewliat similar travelling device, this celluloi«l 
now receives a coating of sensitive gelatine emul- 
sion, and a few hours afterwards the compouml 
fllui thus formed k stripped from the glass, cut 
into ribbons, and is wound upon spools ready for 
use in the ‘ Kodak ’ or other form of camera. 

A member of the medical profession warns 
peojfle against cleaning bottles with shot, whkh 
he dedartis to be a fruitful source of kad-poison- 
ing, oven if the bottle be afterwards rinsed out 
with clean waiter. 

The landslip at Bamlgnte near Eolkstone, which 
resulted in the demolition of more than one hun- 
dred houses, was at first attributed the suf- 
ferers to the vibration caused by the blowing up ' 
of the wrec'k of the Benmnue^ which has fur the 
past two yeai’s formed a dangerous obstruction 
to navigation in Sandgate Bay. It k now proved 
tliat the explosion of the small charges employed ' 
had nothing whatever to do with the catastro 2 >he. 
The area Iia.s always been liable to landslips, fox* 
tliG soft sandy soil when it becomes saturated with 
moisture is Halfle to slide over the impervious 
clay upon which it rests. A suitable system of 
surface drainage has now been commenced, and it 
is believed, tliat the district will thus be protected 
from a recurrence of the calamity. 

Experiments were lately made with the new 
explosive * Ammonite’ at a quaiTyat Nethertoh# 
near Dudley. The object of attack was a ixiass 
of marl slate computed to weigh more than one 
thousand tons. Three holes seventeen indies . 
deep and three inches in diameter, and twenty- 
•five feet apart, were charged with sixty, pounds, of ! 
ammonite and lightly tamped. On the charges 
being fired the whole mass was lifted and 
shuttered from end to end. Ammonite is a 
yellow powder, which is said to be safe in mamk 
facture and nxanlpulaiion.; it is not affected by 
ebatiges'of temperature, and does not deteriorate 
by keeping. . ■ t , 

A wonderful dredger has been built for the 
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Mersey Dock and Harbour Board, Liverpool, 
whose experiments in cutting through the Mersey 
bar have been so successful that they have deter- 
mined to increase their dredging operations, so 
that eventually the largest vessels can enter the 
river at any state of the tide. The new dredger 
is of gigantic size, and consists of a vessel three 
hundred and twenty feet long and forty-six feet 
broad. It is built throughout of steel, and has 
on each side eight large hoppers with a holding 
capacity of three thousand tons of sand. In the 
centre of the big ship is a well fitted with a 
sand suction tube of three and a half feet 
diameter, which can be lowered or raised through 
tlie bottom of the vessel by hydraulic power. 
The centrifugal pumps in connection with this 
tube — which will reach when required to a depth 
of forty-six feet — are capable of raising four 
thousand tons of sand per hour. The general 
plan of operations will be to fill the hoppers, 
proceed to the depositing grounds, and return for 
a fresh charge of sand ; and it is said that it will 
under favourable conditions be possible to do this | 
within one hour. 

The Magnesium Flash Lamp, now so much used 
for photography at might, is by no means so in- 
stantaneous' ill its action as some would imagine. 
Most portraits taken by this method show traces 
of movements of the eyelids, if the sitter looks 
towards the light. Professor Boys made the 
matter very dear in his lecture on Electric Spark 
Photographs, by revolving a four-foot clock dial 
very rapidly in darkness, and suddenly illumin- 
ating it by the magnesium flash. The figures 
upon the dial appeared to be so blurred that they 
could not be deciphered. When, however, the 
same dial was illuminated by the electric spark 
it appeared to be at perfect rest, although its 
periphery was travelling at the rate of fortyhniles 
an hour. 

For the past half-century a valuable series of 
agricultural experiments have been carried out 
at Bothamsted by Sir John Bennet Lawes, and 
associated with him in this important work has 
been Dr Gilbert, In this way the application of 
chemistry to the cultivation of crops and the 
feeding of stock has been carefully studied, and 
the importance of the knowledge thus obtained 
can scarcely be overestimated. All these investi- 
gations have been prosecuted at the sole cost of 
Sir John Lawes ; and for the continuance of 
similar experimental work after he is dead he 
has left the munificent sum of one hundred 
thousand pounds, besides his famous laboratory 
and a large area of land. In order to mark the 
completion of this fifty years’ noble work, it is 
proposed to erect a granite memorial in the field 
at Botbamsted where the experiments have taken 
place, and to present the workers with a com- 
memorative piece of plate. For the purpose of 
collecting the necessary funds, a Committee has 
■ been appointed, with the Duke of Westminster as 
‘ chairman. , . 

A balloon, called the Aeroplule, of small size, 

■; was recently sent up from Paris for meteorological 
purposes. It carried, in lieu of a car, a box 
containing a self -registering barometer and ther- 
iho’ineter. It fell many miles from the capital, 

. and. fipon ^ examination the instruments ' showed 
that tho’ balloon had reached an altitude of be- 
' t’iyw and eleven miles— far higher than 


any aeronaut had ever succeeded in rising. The 
thermometer showed that the little balloon had 
penetrated to a region where the temperature was 
sixty degrees Fahrenheit below zero. 

It is said that several acres of marshy ground 
on the banks of the Mississippi have been con- 
verted to a useful and profitable purpose in the 
formation of frog farms, the taste for these 
epicurean delicacies having been of late years 
developed to such an extent among our American 
cousins, that there is a daily demand of many 
thousands. Tlie American breed of frogs has 
recently been much improved by the introduction 
from France of a variety of much larger size. 

In the American Naturalist^ Mr Stahl of Illinois 
extols the virtue of wood-ashes as a medicine for 
farm animals, and says that used with discretion 
no other remedy is required to keep animals in 
full health. For swine he makes a mixture of 
wood-ashes, charcoal, and salt, and keeps it con- 
stantly before them in a large box having holes 
in the bottom, through which the animals work 
it out as they requii’e it. He also speaks well 
of the mixture for horses, and in thirty- seven 
years of experience of farm -life has lost only one 
horse, and that through an accident. The ashes 
may be administered by putting an even tea- 
spoonful on the oats twice a week ; but be thinks 
it preferable to place a mixture of three parts 
wood-ashes to one of salt constantly before the 
animals in a little compartment at one corner of 
the feed-box. Mr Stahl also has great faith in 
the value of wood-ashes when used as a fer- 
tiliser. 

i The very complete collection of Egyptian an- 
tiquities in the British Museum has lately been 
augmented by an object of great interest as well 
: as value. It is a shrine of gray granite about teir 
feet in height, and weighing approximately eight 
tons. It is inscribed with hieroglyphic signs 
worked in relief, which is unusual, as the stone- 
writing of the period to which it belongs is 
generally executed in sunken characters. The 
colour of the granite points to the fact that the 
shrine must have been specially made for the 
temple at Philre, whence it has come, as, although 
there is abundance of granite in the Cataract 
district, it is all red. Tliere is no gray granite 
within some distance. The temples which adorn 
the island of .Phihn are of the Ptolemaic period, 
and range between the years 300 and 230 b.c,, 
so that, until the hieroglyphic inscriptions on 
the shrine be translated, which will probably fix 
the date, we may conclude "it to belong to this 
period. 

i In ancient Egypt the shrine iisually stood in 
the innermost and holiest of the innumerable 
temple chambers, and contained the emblem of 
the tutelary deity ; but in Ptolemaic days the 
lifeless emblem was wont to be replaced by the 
living animal representation ; and when Strabo, 
i in the first century of our era, visited the great 
temple at PMlas, he was shown by the priests a 
I large bird on a shrine, whicli they told him w^as 
a hawk ; but he observed that it was larger and 
quite different from the hawks which lie had 
hitherto seen in the country ; moreover, it was 
very ill, and nearly dead. It is not impossible 
that' this may have been the shrine in, which' 
dwelt not a hawk, but a vulture* the bird sacred 
to the Mother Goddess Jsis, to whom the temple 
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was dedicated. The holes in the sides of the 
aperture may have been for bars or a grating, 
so as to form a cage for the sacred bird* In 450 
A.r>,j when the Edict of Theodosius proscribed the 
ancient gods of Egypt, and was the signal for 
the fanatical destruction of the temples, a Coptic 
church was erected on the island of Phihe ; and 
the shrine, ruthlessly dragged from its place, 
was turned on its side, and made into the base 
of a Christian altax’. The church, like the 
temples, is now in ruins ; and the little shrine, 
once the home of an Egyptian god, and since then 
connected with the holiest of Christian rites, is 
now, by the muni licence of the Khedive, deposited 
in tire' British Museum, a venerable relic of the 
past, a link between Paganism and Christianity, 
and, to the archieologist, of intense interest as 
being unique. 


FROM THE TOWER OF SILENCE. 

It happened in my father’s time, early in the 
fifties. I have often heard him tell the story ; 
and In looking through his papers after his death 
I came across the written account of it. It is my 
opinion that the dear old man jotted down the 
story in an idle lioiir, intending it for publica- 
tion ; but when his task was finished, the whim 
passed away ; the manuscript was laid aside, and 
probably never saw the light of day again until 
I imearthed it from the drawer of an old secre- 
taire last summer. I think the facts are sufii- 
eiently out of the common to he interesting, ami 
theretee I give the story verbatim in my father’s 
own w’ords. I would merely add that, at the 
time the events transpired, my father was in the 
Honourable East Imlia Company’s service. The 
manuscript runs as follows : 

In 1850 I was removed from Bombay to Khara- 
bad, a small town at the western foot of the 
Ghatits between Bombay and Puna ; and bore I 
made the acquaintance of Mr Eramji Jijibhai, 
a Parsee gentleman of most agreeable manners. 
He and I were near iieighbour.s, and being 
brought much into contact ■with each other 
through bu.siness matters, quickly became fast 
friends. Unlike most of his race, Mr Jijiblud 
exhibited no great love for jewellery, and I 'never 
knew him W'ear any ornamental trinkets save a 
certain ring, which was never absent from the 
little finger of his left hand. This ring, which 
was of gold, was of the most exquisite Eastern 
workmanship, and contained a large opal of extra- 
ordinary beauty. I am no great judge of precious 
stones ; but the gem was certainly one of the 
finest of its kind that I have ever seen, and the 
adornment of Mr Jijibliai’s little finger must have 
represented a value of some hundreds of pounds 
in our money. One evening, while the Parsee 
and myself were dipping our claret in the veranda 
of my bungalow, 1 ventured to remark upon the 
beauty of this ring ; whereupon my companion 
told me, how it had come into his possession. It 
had been given him, he said, by a native Princess 
in return for some service of a peculiarly delicate 
nature which he had reiulex’ed her ; and so highly 
did he prize the trinket, that he had given pqsi- 
raer? 




tive orders that when anything happened to him, 
and he paid the final debt to nature, the ring 
was not to be removed from his finger, but was 


to be conveyed along with his body into the 
J dolchma,’ or tower of silence, where the vultures 
in stripping the moi‘tal fiosh from ln.s bones 
might pcrcdsance carry the trinket away — none 
knew whither. Although highly romantic, it 
strmdv me at the time that this was a very foolish 
method of disposing of such valuable jhoperty ; 
but it was no concern of mine, and consequently 
I made no remark upon it. 

I do not remember whether Tip, iny body- 
servant, was present in the veranda during our 
convers{iti(.tn ; but subsequent events lead me to 
suppose that lie must have been present, or, at 
any rate, within earshot. Tip — I don’t suppose 
that was his correct name, but it was the only 
one I ever kneAV him by—was the biggest thief 
unhanged. His petty larcenies were a .source of 
continual trouble to me ; and had it not been 
for the recollection that be had once been instru- 
mental in saving my life a few years previously, 
during an unfortunate riot at Bombay, he and I 
would liave severed our connection long before 
^ve did. As it was, wdienever he was detected 
in any act of dishonesty, ho always made such 
voluble promises to reform, and reminded me 
so pertinaciously of the debt I owed him, that 
my resolution invariably fell before his iinpor- 
timities, and he was allowed to continue in my 
service, always, however, on the distinct under- 
standing that this was his last chance. But I 
regret to say that Tip did not reform ; and after 
an interval of a few weehs, the same scene, 
with the same results, would be gone through 
again. 

One inorning, early in 1851, I had a business 
engagement with my friend Mr Framji Jijibhai, 
which he failed to' keep. This occasioned mo 
considerable surprise, us the Parsee was, as a 
rule, punctuality itself in all business appoint- 
mcntB. Fur fully an hour I hml waited for him,' 
when a messenger arrived to say that he was 
dea<k He had died that morning so suddenly 
that the ^dastur’ or "niobed’ (prh;sts) had not 
even had time to repeat the prayers fur the 
dying. The Zoroastrians only allow a very short 
time to intervene between death and the funeral 
ceremony ; and just before sunset that same day 
the body of Mr Jijibhai w\as conveyed from his; 
house to the tower of silence, his last resting- 
place, which in this iiistaiice was situated upon 
a lonely, tree-clad eminence, a little distance 
from Kharabad. 

Some very mistaken notions coneerinng the 
Parsees’ towers of silence exist, I believe, 
among the English at home. I remeniber 
seeing them described in the work of an emi- 
nent' writer of adventures, who must have 
been ^vofully ignorant on the subject, as lofty 
towers, not unlike the dismantled round towei’B 
we find in Ireland, at the top of which were 
placed open gratings. Upon these huge grids 
the corp.?eR~.so says the writer I refer to— were 
placed, to be denxuled of flesh by those scavengers 
of the air the vultm*e.s, imtil the ^clean-pickedr^ 
bones fell tlirough the iron bars Into the - pit 
beneath. 

Now, all this is very erroneous and misleading* 
In the first place, the dokhnms are not lofty, 
towers* Proportionately, they are low, squat 
edifices, the total height rarely exceeding one- 
tliird of the diameter. Although they are all 
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l)uilt practically on the same plan, the actual 
diinensioiis of the towers difler considerably, the 
average and most common measurements being- 
total height from twenty to thirty feet, and 
diameter ‘from seventy to ninety feet. In tlie 
second place, they contain no gratings whatever 
on which to deposit the bodies. As a matter of 
fact, the interior consists, with tlie exception of 
tlie M:)handar^ or pit in the centre, of a solid 
platform, the surface of which is only some seven 
or eight feet lower than the top of the parapet. 
The surface of the platform is arranged in three 
concentric rows of ‘pavis^ — large .slahs of stone, 
divided from each other by stone ridges a few 
inches high— -and it is on these pavis, in which 
channels tare cut to drain off the rain-water 
-into the hhandar, that the deceased Parsees 
are lakh When the vultures have plucked 
away all the flesh, the bones are allowed to 
remain until the sun has completely dried 
them, when they are flung into the bhandar to 
crumble into dust. The dokhma at Kharabad 
was, for some unknown reason or other, of un- 
usual dimensions. The maximum height was 
nearly forty feet, while the parapet w^as not more 
than four or five feet higher than the platform. 

' Into this tower the remains of Framji Jijibhai 
were carried by the ^nasesalars^ just as the sun 
touched the 'western horizon ; and the funeral 
party wended its way sorrowfully back to Ivhara- 
bad, leaving the vultures to their ghastly task. 
An hour later the moon arose, and as I stood in 
mj veranda I could see the dokhma, where all 
that remained of my dead fnend lay, looming 
black and sombre in the moonlight 
An hour later, too, I missed my servant Tip. 
He was absent about an hoiii» and a half. During 
that time an Afghan shepherd who was returning 
home . by a path through the thicket on the side 
of the lonely hill observed the figure of a Hindu 
.moving stealthily out from the shadow of the 
' trees into the open space siuTOunding the tower 
of silence, with a coiled rojje over his shoulder. 
Hurriedly glancing round, to make sure that 
he was unobserved, the Hindu approached the 
ddklima and flung one end of the rope, to which 
was attached a ioent piece of iron, intended to 
act as a grapnel, over the parapet. The first 
■attempt was unsuccessful, for in hauling in the 
1 slack of the rope the iron fell back to the ground. 
A second and a third trial also resulted in failure ; 
^biit at the fourth essay the improvised grapnel 
' caiight firmly. The next minute the man was 
Awarming up the rope, and quickly disa])peared 
/oyer; the parapet. Before many seconds had 
/elapsed, he reappeared, and slid" down by the 
.same means he had ascended. To shake the 
. grapnel loose from its hold, so as to leave no 
\femce of his sacrilegious act, was a matter of some 
difficulty, but it was accomplished at last ; and 
,^havmg again coiled up his rope, the man left 
./the scene of his exploit, and the vultures which 
- he "had disturbed once more swooped dowm to 
itliOir ghastly feedixig-ground. That man— the 
'-violator of the aerial tomb— was Tip. 

// ' When he made his reappearance at my bung* 
I 'asked him to account for his absexice. He 
ojd me with the utmost sang-froid that he had 
,to see his father, who was lying ill at the 
‘%-' , side :of the t^^ J» lii my ignorance 
.the real facts, believed him. That night/ I 


sat up late writing, for I had an official report to 
send a-way next morning to Bombay. But, some- 
liow, I could not concentrate mj?- thoughts on 
my work. My mind mnld go rariibling away 
to that sombre tower upon the hill, and it was 
past midnight when my task was finished. At 
last, howevei’, the concluding word was written, 
and with a sigh of relief I gathered together my 
papers and clapped my hands, a signal which 
Tip well understood. 

How, the room in which I had been wanting 
was entered by turn doors, one from the veranda, 
and the other exactly opposite it ; and it was 
through the latter that my servant made liis 
appearance in response to my summons. As I 
was sitting with my back to the veranda, I had 
a full vie^v of Tip’s villainous visage as he entered 
the room. One step he took bey'bnd the thresh- 
old, then stood rooted to the spot, transfixed 
with terror. His jaw dropped, his eyes dilated, 
and the tray he 'was bearing fell wdth a crash 
from his useless fingers. The next moment he 
w^as shaking like an aspen leaf. Whatever wma 
the cause of his fright was evidently behind me ; 
but before I had time to turn round to ascertain 
what it was, a figure darted madly past me and 
clutched the trembling Hindu by the throat. 
The figure bore the form and features of my 
dead friend, Mr Framji Jijibhai. 

At first I thought — as no doubt Tip did — that 
this must be an apparition ; but I ^vas not natur- 
ally superstitious, and instantly dismissed this 
theory from my mind. This was too substantial 
for a spirit. It w’^as the Parsee in the fiesh, , His 
only clothing was his scanty funeral garb | and 
from his naked waists the blood w\as streaming 
to the floor from several ugly, lacerated wounds. 
His face was ghastly pale, in spite of the natural 
swarthiness of his skin, and his eyes flashed with 
anger. The painful state of his wrists, however, 
(lid not prevent him from grasping my servant 
with an iron grip until the latter’s eyeballs rolled 
in a frenzy of agonised terror and fairly bulged 
from his head. 

‘Where is my ring, ^mii sacrilegious villain — 
you robber of the dead V he demanded fiercely. 

For reply the Hindu gimgled some inarticulate 
words in his throat, and fumbling in his turban 
wdth trembling fingers, produced the opal ring 
I had so often seen on Mr Jijibhai’s hand. The 
Parsee released his hold and snatched his stolen 
property hastily from Tip. The latter no sooner 
felt liimself free, than, making a bolt for the 
veranda, he fled howling out into the moonlit 
night ; and to this clay I have never set eyes on 
him again. 

As soon as my frienePs excitement had subsided, 
he fell helplessly into a chair, and I thought for 
the moment that he was going to faint from sheer 
exhaustion. j^ressed food and wine upon him, 
bound up his wounded arms, and assisted him 
into a less airy garb, after wdiich he recovered 
himself rapidly, and while I sat smoking my 
pipe, he related to xne the following accoitut of 
his terrible experience : 

. This morning (said he) when my friends thought 
me dead, I was in some strange state of catalepsy, 

! which is all the more inexplicable to me from the 
j fact that ! have never before been subject even to. 
^ the slightest seizure of that nature. /Although 
i to all outward appearances dead, I was painMly 
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conscious of wliat was going on around me ; and 
you will readily understand' the anguish I experi- 
enced when the doctor, having felt for my pulse, 
pronounced life to be extinct ; and preparations 
were made for the funeral ceremony, i pictured 
to myself in ghastly colours all the torturous 
horrors of being plucked to pieces alivo by the 
vultures, and yet I was utterly incapable of 
making any sign to those around nie. The 
mysteiious line of communication between the 
will and the muscles was cut olf, and I felt myself 
doomed to be the lielpless victim of a natural 
phenomenon. When I was carried into the 
dokhma and left lying upon the pavi, I mentally 
gave way to the direst despair, knowing as I did 
that barely an hour is, as a rule, required to 
denude the corpse of every vestige of llesh. As 
my friends retired from the spot, leaving me in 
iny terrible loneliness, the vnltures wdilch had 
been hovering in the vicinity swooped down in 
a threatening cloud ; and I wondered what part 
of my person would be the first point of attack, 
I had long ago given up all hope of escape, and 
now I only prayed that death would speedily 
come — that the vultures would begin the feast 
upon some vital part and relieve me from the 
tortures of a slow decease. 

In this I was, happily, disappointed. Whether 
the birds of prey iaiew instinctively that the 
spark of life still smouldered in my breast, or 
the all-wise God who made both them and me 
miraculously restrained them in His merciful 
providence, I know not ; but this I do know, that 
though they hovered and fluttered about me, 
sometimes so closely that they fanned my cheeks 
with the flapping of their wings, I was not 
harmed even by so much as a hair of the 
head all the time I lay there on the pavi, an 
inert body. 

Night came on; the moon arose, and still I 
lay there unable to move hand or foot ; the 
viiltures, perched like so many sentinels upon the 
parapet, occasionally leaving it to ci.rcle round 
me, waiting for the spirit to leave the body. 
The snspouvse was as awful as it is indescribable. 
Suddenly the vultures rose and flew away. The 
next moment a rope was flung over the parapet 
and withdiwn. This occurred three times. The 
fourth time the rope caught somehow ; and shortly 
afterwards the head and shoulders of that rasctilly 
servant of yours appeared above the masonry. 
Luckily the particular point at which he invaded 
the dokhma was directly in my line of sight, 
or I should never have knowm wlio the robber 
was, for, of course, I could move my eyes no more 
than I could any other part of my bodV. Spring- 
ing lightly down on to the platform. Tip made 
his way to me, snatched the ring from *my finger, 
and decamped the same way he came. No sooner 
had he gone than the vultures returned, and I 
was in exactly the same predicament as before. 
One big repulsive-looking fellow hovered, so 
closely above mo that he brushed my breast with 
his wings, and I thought ho was about to pluck 
out my eyes, but he wheeled away again and 
perched on the parapet. 

For hours I lay thus. Then suddenly I felt 
my natural power return to me, and I experienced 
a thrill of exquisite joy as I thought that the 
hour of my deliverance was at hand. My re- 
covery was rapid ; but I was weak from exhaus- 


tion. I jumped up and capered aboxit for very 
gladness, while the birds fled in alarm at my 
unexpected resurrection. But luy troubles were 
not yet at an end. The outer wall of the dokhma 
is, as you know, a great lieight from the ground, 
and 1 knew that if I attempted to leap down I 
should probably break iiiy neck. The facing of 
tlie walls was too smooth' to afford me any hold 
to scramble dowm. by, and I was in a desperate 
plight, for stay in that dreadful spot I could 
not, I felt that I must make my escape at all 
hazards. 

In this awdul dilemma I was inspired with a 
lucky thouglit, which I at once proceeded to put 
into execution. Eesiuuiiig my old position, I 
lay perfectly still, and soon the vultures again 
returned, and flocked round me. Awaiting a 
favourable opportunity, I made a grab at one 
of the largest as he hovered menacingly not more 
than a foot directly above me, and was successful 
in catching hold of Iiiin by the legs. He struggled 
terribly, and pecked viciously at my wrists with 
the result that you have seen; hut I stuck to 
him with both' hands, like grim death, and, 
mounting the parapet, leaped into the air. 

It seemed a teiu’ibly long time before I reached 
the ground ; but my expedient proved successful. 
The huge bird^s struggles to get away broke the 
full force of my fall, and I landed on termfimia 
unhurt, except for the painful state of my wrists. 
Leaving go niy hold on the vulture, he rose in 
the air, and soared away ; whiio I scrambled to 
my feet and hurried here to confront the rascal 
who had robbed me before he had time to make 
away with his booty. — The rest you know. 


STREET SUPERSTITIONS. 

How far remlers in general may be aware of the 
fact we know not, but there are some super- 
stitions which are largely existent among the 
bulk of the less educated classes of Londoners 
which a:re quite distinct from any cherished 
among the rural dwellers in remote counties 
where the antiquary delights to hunt for his 
favourite game. Long experience of all the 
varied phases of London life in the most crowded 
quarters enables us to assure the reader that 
what perhayjs is new to him, and altogether un- 
heard of in the classes which arc of a superior 
type of education, is palpable fact, as a very 
short inquiry in the East End and similar locali- 
ties would show. Where or how the London 
crowds first got these notions we cannot say ; 
but they exist, and are familiar enough to the 
wayfarer. Hence we have called them Street 
Superstitions, as they are of the street, pure and 
simple in London at any rate, and perhaps in 
other large towns. They have nothing in cmn- 
moii with country roads, lanes, and fields ; jet 
they are ci‘edited by the shrewd, self-suflidenfc 
Londoner of the lowk' classes with as much un- 
questioning credulity as any ancient superstition, 
handed dowm through centuries, in the meat 
benightexi village. 

Prominent among them is the London way-, 
farer’e belief in the luck which follows seeing a 
piebald horse* To see one of these is^ to be the, 
;recipient,xhi JmaginaSoit 
rate, of a piece of good fortune. Not long ago,. 
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in a leading tliorouglifare we heard one of fcwo 
youths, as such a horse was passing, _ tell his com- 
panion ‘ to take off his hat and spit — there was 
a lucky horse!' This formula seems indispens- 
able. Whence the idea of these particular horses 
being liicky^ comes, it is hard to say. Possibly 
the notion is akin to that which is so old a one 
at home and abroad as to the magpies, whose 
foretellings vary according to the nuinber in 
which they are seen, and the pied markings of 
horse and bird are very similar. Most East End 
Londoners are far more familiar, however, with 
a pied horse than a pied bird, save in a cage. 
Whether the superstition includes ‘skewbald’ 
horse.s as well, we do not know. But we know 
people who unquestionably credit tlie luck of 
piebalds. 

Another superstition most prevalent among the 
lower classes, and especially the criminal ones, 
as the police Reports often show, is in the magic 
effect of a piece of coal picked up in the street. 
This is supposed to .secure unvarying^ good 
fortune to the possessor if turned from time to 
time in the pocket. Goal, too, wliich is found in 
the gutter is far superior to that which is in the 
middle of the street. We have frequently seen 
people of both sexes carefully pick up and 
treasure these small articles, even running over 
from one side of the street to the other in a 
shower of rain. It may be here remarked that 
burglars in especial attach great importance to 
the possession of such a piece of coal when they 
are engaged in their professional occupations, 
which, perhaps, is something to tlie discredit of 
the article. It is impossible to fathom the reason 
which has induced this idea about a bit of coal 
found in the gutter, though some study of the 
matter has been made. 

So, again, with a piece of wood or stick lying 
in the road. ‘Pass a stick and pass your luck’ 
is a common street phrase, and often you may 
.see the ordinary pedestrian pick up some mud- 
stained bit of wood on hi.s way. It is possible, 
by the way, that the old fable of the girl who, 
going through a wood, rejected stick after stick 
till she was obliged to put up with a crooked 
one, may have something to do with the origin 
of the notion. Be that as it may, the fact 
remains, that to a great number of Londoner.? to 
pass a bit of wood in the street without picking it 
up is to throw away a chance of good fortune. 

Another and perhaps more deeply and gener- 
ally rooted superstition of the streets is that as 
to cats— cats of two kinds, as a rule, though, with 
a smaller and more select circle, there is a strong 
predilection in the case of a third colour. How- 
ever, the most general idea is as to the black 
cats. If one of these runs across the path of the 
■ wayfarer, still more if it runs towards him, it is 
a sign of notable good luck. To injure one is 
to be most unlucky in every way. If a London 
street cat, apparently out on its rounds, come.? up 
to the wayfarer and rubs its head again.st him, 

• he may take it as a most fortunate portent. As 
to, white cats, it is not generally known, and 
' perhaps not admitted openly by the men them- 
selves, that they are supposed to be most iin- 
lucky by the class who drive night- cabs. In 
fact:, so powerful is the idea, that in some cases 
' a nian who has taken his cab out of the yard for 
a iiight*s work, will, if a white cat happens to 


run across the street before him, return to the 
yard and abandon liis project for the night, con- 
vinced that he will not on that occasion have 
any luck. 

To a very small minority of people, the notion 
of good luck generally attached to black cats is 
infcpsified in the case of a tortoiseshell Tom cat, 
which is supposed to he a most emphatic omen 
of good fortune. It is curious to see bow black 
cats, which, less than two centuries since, were 
always held in a certain amount of dislike and 
terror, as the supposed familiars of witches, and 
often as the witches themselves in animal form, 
should nowadays be held so widely as harbingers 
of good fortune. 

Space compels us to be brief ; so we will add 
one more specimen of street superstition as gro- 
tesque as any and as widely prevalent. Pro- 
bably some vague tradition of the ancient influ- 
ence of the Italian mal occMo, or evil-eye, has 
some connection with it. Should you meet a 
squinting v^omaii, it is a most evil omen, and no 
more luck all the day will follow the fact. On 
the other hand, if you meet a squinting man, 
great good fortune will result ! 

‘FOR LOYE’S SWEET SAKE.’ 

Beoahse you have no golden hoard, 

Or broad and fertile lands to show, 

Or wealth in glittering casket.? stored, 

You fear to whisper — what I know. 

You think ’twould be a grievous wo’ong 
Me from my smoother paths to take, 

Nor understand how brave and .stx'oiig 
My heart could be for Love’s sweet .sake. 

Because you are a man, you .seek 
To hide the tender pain you feel; 

And I, a woman, should nob speak 
One word your secret wound to heal ; 

Yet, knowing well that each for each 
Life’s fullest harmonies could wake, 

I fain would place within your reach 
The gift of love for Love’s sweet sake. 

Because the ways you tread are rough, 

Shall we two always .stand apart T 

Nay, let me own ’twould be enough 

To share your weal and woe, dear heart! 

If you must bear a daily cross, 

YHiy, I will half the burden take ; 

And what you choose to call my loss, 

Count truest gain for Love’s sweet sake. 

E.. 'Mathesos:. ■■■:, 
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A NEW DEPABTUEE IN MEDICAL 
TREATMENT. 

Very little is to be found in most works on 
medicine with regard to that structure in the 
neck called the tli 3 -roid gland, except that its 
enlargement constitutes the familiar disease called 
goitre, and that the strange condition culled 
cretinism is in some way related to goitre. Till 
recently, the function of this organ v/as quite 
unknown. But within the lust few years, certain 
obscure forms of disease liave been shown to be 
clo.sely related to the tiiyroid gland, and tlie work 
done in connection with fcliein has led to such a 
remarkable new departure in their treatment, and 
to so substantial an advance in scientific know- 
ledge with regard to this organ, that a short 
account of the present position of the subject, and 
the steps by whicli it has been attained, may not 
prove uninteresting. 

The thyroid gland in man is situated in the ! 
neck, a little below ‘ Adam’s apple,’ whicli marks j 
the top of the windpipe. It is of a deep-red j 
colour, and is so freely supplied with blood, ' 
that its arteries are together just about as ! 
large as those which pass to the whole of the i 
"brain. i 

The disease called goitre, which is due to an | 
enlargement of this gland, i.s very frerpiently 
found in various uiountuinous districts, such as 
the Alps, the Pyrenees, the Himalayas, &e, j and 
though not common in Britain, it is found in 
Derbyshire occasionally, and is there known as 
the ^ Derbyshire Neck.’ The other disease men- 
tioned — cretinism — is found in the same moun- 
tainous, districts above mentioned, and the name 
is derived from ‘cretin,’ which is applied to a 
certain dwarfed, thick-skinned class of human 
beings found in the Alpine valleys. They have 
broad faces, thickened features, thick coarse hair, 
and a wrinkled shrivelled skin, which gives them 
the appearance of old age. Their mental develop- 
ment, like their bodies, is dwarfed and stunted, 

. but not to the same degree in all eases. Similar 
individuals are occasionally, but very rarely^ met 


with in this coiiiitiw, and are known as sporadic 
cretins. 

In 1873 Sir W. Gull imd a paper on what he 
called a Cretinoid State supervening in Adult 
Life in Women. lu 1877 Dr Ord more fully 
described the same disease, and proposed for it 
the name, now universally adopted, of Myxmdeina. j 
This disease is rare, but presents such distinctive 
features that a wi*ll -marked case is quite unmis- 
takable. It generally conies on during middle 
life, and affects women much more frequently 
than men. Superficialhq it presents hut little 
resemhhince to cretinism ; the .stniited growth 
and shrivelled skin are conspicuous by their 
absence ; and it is not a little remarkable that 
Sir ML Gull should so long ago have divined 
the close relationship of the two diseases. 
The face is much sumllcn ami broad ; the feat- 
ures heavy and expres.sioiiless ; the hair coarse 
and scanty ; the hands thick and clumsy ; the 
skin everywhere thickened, scalN’, and destitute 
of ])6r.spiration ; the whole body enlarged, heavjq 
and awkward. The mental features of the dis- 
ease are equally characteristic ; the perceptions 
are dulled, speecli an<l movements slow, and there 
is a great loss of energy and of ability for exer- 
tion. The bodily temperature is much reduced, 
and the patients are very easily influenced by 
cold, and always worse during cold weather. At 
the first glance, the disease might be mistaken 
for a form of dropsy ; but tlie swelling is felt 
to be linn, and does not retain the impression 
of the fingers, as in that ease it would. In one 
of Dr Ord’s cases, where a post-mortem examina- 
tion was performed, the swollen skin was found 
to contain a mucli larger quantity of rnirnm, than . 
is normally present ; in consequence of which be 
gave the name Myxeedema, or mucous swelling. 
He observed, moreover, that the. thyroid gland ' 
was in a state of <Iegeneration. ' - 

A number of :eases ivero soon reported by other 
observers, so that no doubt eonkl be entertained 
that this was a distinct and hitherto unrecognised ■ 
disease. Some cases were benehted by treatment 
to a certain extent; but on the whole, till 18^,1, -J 
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Myxcedema, tliougli very slow in its progress, 
iiad proved one of the most intractable <aud hope- 
less of: diseases. 

Meantime, however, light, had been thrown 
upon the meaning of the disease from an unex- 
pected quarter. In many of the valleys of 
Switzerland, visitors cannot have failed to observe 
that a large proportion of the population have 
swellings on the front of the neck, some of them 
of a very large size. This is goitre. In the 
great majority of cases, these goitres produce, 
no deleterious effect upon the health, and no 
inconvenience, except from their size. In some 
districts, indeed, they are regarded as decidedly 
ornamental. Occasionally, however, they cause 
pressure upon the windpipe, and threaten to 
stop the passage of air through it altogether; 
and it is on this account that their removal has 
usually been performed. 

In Switzerland, therefore, where • goitre is 
common, it was natural, that relief from its 
occasional discomforts and dangers should most 
often be sought ; and it was there, accordingly, 
that surgeons had most experience of its removal. 
In 1882-83, Reverdin and Kocher, two Swiss 
surgeons, described a peculiar train of symptoms 
wliieh had come on some time after complete 
removal of the thyroid gland in some of their 
patients. These symptoms were lassitude, loss 
of activity, slowness of thought, speech, and 
movement, thickening of the features, and general 
s\Yelling of the body. Their descriptions were 
published in ignorance of the accounts of Myxoe- 
dema which had been given in this country. 
The singular correspondence between the two 
conditions was not long in being notice<l ; and 
when it was first pointed out in this country by 
Dr Felix Semon, at the Clinical Society of 
London in 1883, it was regarded as of such im- 
portance that a Committee of the Society was 
appointed to make inquiry into the whole sub- 
ject. The results of its elaborate investigations 
were published in a substantial volume in 

18 Sa 

In connection with the work of this Committee, 
Professor Victor Horsley undertook a series of 
experiments on animals, in which he obtained 
very remarkable results. He confirmed the 
, observations of others who had found that dogs 
die very soon after removal of the thyroid gland 
. with muscular tremors and other symptoms, due 
to disturbance of the nervous system. But in 
monkeys he showed- that the operation is longer 
survived, and that the symptoms found— lowering 
of temperature, thmkening of feature^ loss of 
hair, fe— closely correspond to those seen in man 
both after removal of the thyroid gland and in 
the spontaneous disease called Myxeedema. It 
was these experiments which first definitely war- 
.mnted the conclusion that the cause • of the 
symptoms of Myxeedema -is loss of. function of 
thyroid gland, . 

..feperiments had also been made in another 


direction which led to still more important 
results. Continental observers had shown that 
if thyroid glands be removed from healthy dogs, 
and implanted in the body of another dog, its 
own thyroid may afterwards be removed, in some 
cases without any bad result. In the cases where 
this happened, it was - found that one at least of 
the transplanted thyroids had, so to speak, taken 
root, and was growing in its new situation ; but 
the operation may fail in spite of very great care 
in its performance, and this result is not always 
attained. 

In 1889, a patient suffering from the effects 
of removal of the thyroid gland had a sheep’s 
thyroid transplanted into her tissues, and was 
temporarily benefited. In 1890, without having 
heard of this experiment, Professor Horsley sug- 
gested the same treatment for Myxeedema, and 
it has been adopted in a number of cases. Some 
relief usually results from the operation, but it 
is in most cases only transient. No doubt the 
difficulty of getting the gland to take root is 
much greater than in the case of the dog, because 
it cannot be taken from another individual of 
the same species. 

One circumstance, however, was noticed and 
remarked upon by those who were watching the 
results of the opei'atioii. Improvement of the 
symptoms began witMn twenty-four hours of its 
^mfonnmee. It was clearly impossible that the 
gland should have taken root and become active 
so soon : to what could this rapid improvement 
be attributed'^ Might it not be that the juice 
present in the gland at the time of its implanta- 
tion -was absorbed into the blood of' the patient, 
and so produced this surprising effect ? 

Reasoning upon this observation, Dr G. R. 
jMiirraj^ of Newcastle conceited the happy idea 
of extracting the juice from the thyroid gland 
of a sheep and injecting it through a fine hollow 
needle into the tissues of the patient. The first 
case in which he adopted this treatment proved 
a signal success ; and an account of it, published 
towards the close of 1891, attracted general atten- 
tion. Many other cases have since been treated 
ill this way, and almost all with more or less 
benefit. 

But the disadvantages of this method are con- 
siderable. The preparation of the extract from 
the gland requires very great care ; the injection 
of it needs always to be performed by a practised 
hand ; and in spite of every precaution, abscesses 
sometimes result from the injections. Last year, 
accordingly, several medical men independently 
tried the efcct of administering the gland or its 
extract by the mouth ; and it was found that tliia 
simple method produced just as good results as 
the more complicated one, 

The results obtained have been very surpris- 
ing. In. almost all cases some improvement has 
resulted. Some have lost four stones in weight, . 
and become active and lively instead of dull and 
apathetic. Some who were almost bald have- 
grown a new, thick crop of hair. Some who had 
for years been incapacitated for work have been - 
able to resume their occupations. One patient 
was so changed in appearance that, her own 
daughter failed to recognise herj when. she' went' 
into the hospital \vard where she was . npdor 
treatment, to see her after a few weeks’ intervaL' - 

The treatment has also been applied to some 
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■cases of sporadic cretinism in this cc 
if possible, still more astonishing e 
ehiklreu's apathy diminishes, tindi 
becomes intelligent, ami they begin 
interest in things about them, and to 
never did before ; their bodily growtl 
•been almost arrested perhaps for a 
takes a sudden start, and they mav 
height at the rate of an inch, a mont 
perhaps hardly as much in a year. 

The improvement lasts only so 
patients continue to take tlie ren 
weeks’ cessation is generally siiffici* 
that the old coiidition woiild spee 
But it is little hardship to have to 
take a small powder, or a few dx^o 
or even a little morsel of raw mea 
days during the rest of their lives, 
can show whether it is possible b}- 
fully to maintain the benefit obtaii 
but there is every reason to expect 
be so. 

These results have not been obtai 
some failures and mistakes. It was 
considering the contempt with which 
gland has "generally been regarded, tl 
be administered at first by some o 
tried it in what we now know tc 
large doses ; and in sxjme cases tin 
unpleasant and even alarming e 
mistakes should be easily avoided in 
there seems no doubt that in thl 
treating M3-xcedema we have one c 
most certain, and most satisfactory c 
■of dealing with disease. 

We hiWe advanced considerably, 
knowledge of the function of the tb 
We know not onl,y that it is necc 
health of the bodj’-j'but that it acts b 
•and supplying to the Ijlpod some 
substances" wfiliout wlriidi it cam 
nourish the tissues. What the xiat 
substauces is remains to be disco'' 
must be identical or very closely i 
man and the sheep, pig, and ox ; for 
of all these animals have been foui 
equally \vell what is wanting in |>ii 
thyroids have lost their activity. 

We do not yet know, but shall d( 
learn, what is the effect of adminisfcc 
gland in considerable doses to healtlr 
Borne experiments have already beei 
use in other forms of disease than^ 
to dexxmd on loss of function of 
gland ; but it is too soon yet to be 
jiounce on their value, though they 
to suggest great possibilities of fx 
ness. 

There can be very little doubt t' 
of such importance as the thyroid u 
‘ to be, xxxust be subject to disturbane 
degree than the almost complete los 
which leads to the symptoms of My; 
that these disturbances must lead tc 
the general health. Such disorders, 
are at pi*eseu t. quite unknown; am 
one. of the tasks of the futiii-'e to i 
, symptoms, and to separate them fron 
of disease ; when this is done, it v 
he -found that here too the thyroid i 
a largo held of usefulness* 
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of xiiaiiy of his lonely ways and shady haunts. 
From these conversations AVinswortli had gathered 
that Doughty, whenever he was depressed or in 
trouble, low in spirits or in pocket — both of 
which were conditions frequently recurrent— 
acted on Dr Johnson’s saying: ‘Let us take a 
walk down Fleet Street.’ Ainsworth, therefore, 
took a hansom to Temple Bar, and walked down 
Fleet Street, looking in at several well-known 
houses of call by the way. At a certain ancient 
and mouldy place of refreshment in a turning 
off the eastern end of the street, wliere many 
generations of rovsterers and steady drinkers had 
heard ‘the chimes at midnight’ from the steeple 
close by, he found his man. Doughty sat with 
a crony in a remote corner of a long, low room, 
in. which were a good many steady topers. Ains- 
worth was some little while beside them before 
they were aware of his presence. Doughty seemed 
in his most solemn and portentous mood. 

‘Francis,’ he was saying, ‘I could ffnd it in me 
to do a big drink.’ I 

‘So could I, Alexander,’ said the other; ‘but 
how is it to be achieved 1’ ! 

‘I have it, Francis/ answered Doughty, after 
a moment’s thought : ‘by a tremendous pop 1’ 

.‘Of what, Alexander?’ demanded the other. 

Ainsworth thought he had overheard enough, 
and tapped Doughty on the shoulder. Doughty 
turned, shook him by the hand in a manner most 
impressive and protracted, and invited him to sit 
down. 

‘ I cannot stay,’ said Ainsworth. ‘ I am on my 
way to find your chief, and I want you to help 
'.me.’' ■■ ' 

‘ I will hel^j you, Mr Ainsworth/ said Doughty, 
‘when I have had a toothful of refreshment. 
Will you kindly call for a biscuit and something 
to help it down 1’ 

‘Did you know that your chief was gone off?’ 
asked Ainsworth. 

‘Know? Does the jackal know when the lion 
is on the war-path ? Most certainly I knew. It 
was the knowledge that drove me forth to wander 
like a maniac among the tombs. It was I be 
thought of what his admirable and adorable 
daughter, Miss Bay nor, might think of me that 
drove me thus far. This is not a fit place, 
Mr Ainsworth, in which to mention her noble 
Oliristian name ; but I murmur it with infinite 
respect’ After a moment’.^ pause, he continued : 

‘ He eluded me. When he is bent on it, he can 
■ elude even me ; and I have been with liim for 
a countless number of years, and I have studied 
him, and ,I know him and his capacities through 
and through, and 1 venture to tell yon, Mr 
Ainsworth, that the chief could write the whole 
‘ EmifdopmUa Britannim himself if he liked — : 

. ‘And if he had the time/ added Ainsworth. 

and if he had the time,’ solemnly repeated 

Donghty. ‘But I do not stand in any awe of 
/him. . We have been like brothers for a count- 
less number of years. It is of Mm Baynor I 
stand in awe ; she makes me ashamed ; she makes, 
me ;fhink of Una and the lion (of course you are 
, awaroj, Mr 'Ainsworth/ that I am alluding to a 


certain passage in Spenser, the poets’ poet). How 
can I ever look her in the face again ?’ 

He took off his hat, looked into it desperately, 
and sadly put it on again. The refreshment was 
brought, and Doughty at once made disappear 
the lighter part of it. The crony — who seemed 
to be to Doughty much what Sou ter Johnny was 
to Tam o’ Shanter — then observed aside to Ains- 
worth that Doughty was wonderful : the more 
refreshment he took, the soberer and steadier he 
became I As if to prove that saying true, Doughty 
rose, breaking his biscuit, and declared to Aims- 
worth that he was ready ; and forth they both 
marched. 

■ Douglity was of solemn opinion that the chief 
would be in ‘the thick’ of his opium sleep, and 
that it might be as well to wait until he was 
likely to have had it out ; but Ainsworth repre- 
sented that he had promised Miss Baynor to find 
and bring home her father with all possible speed, 
and that she would be anxiously waiting for his 
return. Upon that Doughty acquiesced, and in 
liis most portentous manner called a four-wheeler ; 
and they rumbled and rattled awtiy eastward 
through a region that was as yet little known 
to Ainsworth. 

Tlie cab was left, as on a former occasion, near 
the top of the noisome lane, and they ^vent on on 
foot, pursued by tlie curious looks of the police- 
man on ‘fixed-point duty.’ Doughty led the way 
on, and into the den, and Ainsworth followed 
with his attention at its utmost stretch ; for this 
expedition was the most novel and romantic he 
had ever engaged on. Tlie singular literary 
reputation of opium had hold of him, of course, 
but he was conscious of very little falling off in 
tlie realisation of what his fancy had expected : 
the sickly-sweet fumes of the opium were so 
peculiar to the sense, and all objects seen tlirough 
the brown Laze — swimming, writhing, and rolling 
— took such strange, soft, and distant shapes. 
He was startled by the sudden evolvement from 
the smoke — as if lie were the genie of the place — 
of the grinning, slant-eyed Chinaman. He mani- 
festly recognised Doughty, and knew his errand. 
He beckoned them, without a word, down the 
room, and pointed, with a bow, to a figure spread 
out on a mattress, with an opium pipe between 
the fingers : it was the chief. Ainsworth, on 
recognising him, at once stepped forward and 
shook him to wake him. 

‘No, no, no!’ crieil the Chinaman, frowning 
and gesticulating. ‘Him inuchee sleepee I No 
good !’ 

But the shake had a certain effect : the chief 
opened his eyes for an instant, and then took 
another position. lie turned on his side with 
his knees drawn up and his head thrown back ; 
he smiled and murmured : 

‘ Baynor of gold and .iewcls, 

Baynor of silver and pearls ; " ■ , ■, ‘ .. 

Baynor of red, 

, Baynor of white, 

Baynor of coral and ivory V ■ ' ' 

And then he slid away again into complete silenca 
and slumber. The words made an impression on 
' Ainsworth, They haunted him ever after : they 
had such a musical ca<leiice, that one was tempted - 
to find them charged with meaning ; and yet they 
were but nonsense, with the faintest, possibility 
of sense : a bit of poetic dross touched with gold. , ' 
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*You perceive/ said Doughty, Mhat it k of no 
use attempting to get him away now. We must 
patiently wait In the meantime we must see 
that he gets no more opium from Johnny China- 
man when he wakes ; and I think 1 hud better 
go and send the cab away : it will run into a 
great deal of money to keep it waiting/ 

‘I think, however,’ said Ainsworth, ''it had 
better wait.’ 

‘Then/ said Doughty, ‘we had bettor give the 
cabman a trifle for ref resl) meat. 1 have no 
change : can you oblige, Hr Ainsworth V 

Ainsworth quite understood the remote purpose 
of this suggestion, but he had not the heart or 
the hardihood to refuse to accede to it. So 
Doughty went out with a silver coin. At the 
end of half an liour he had not returned, but 
the chief still slept on. Johnny Cliinamau came 
and made the proffer of an opium pipe ; but 
Ainsworth declined it : at another time, alone, 
he thought, he might not be indisposed to try 
the experiment ; but now, wlien he had under- 
taken a sacred duty, he could not. So he sat on 
a stool and waited till he became drowsy, and 
then he rose and walked up and down. 

In one of his walks he paused and listened to 
the soft, disjointed muniiurs of a sleeper. The 
voice sounded to him like one lie had heard before 
— where, he could not remember. The voice first 
arrested his attention, but the things uttered 
gradually held it 

‘Observe/ said the voice, ‘the time that is 
proper and the season actually of the thing. . . . 
He will be a great sinner to look for the ripeness 
of business and articles in and to have 

e.xpectatiou of the fruit to drop in Ghittarai. . . . 
I appear as a gentle cow, but to tell the truth 
with regards I am a hungry tiger. . . , Wait, 
wait, Daniel 1 lYith regard, be as the hungry 
beast in the jungle 1 . . , The young Sahib is like 
the blind man wlio has thrown his staff into 
the air ; oh, yes— very ; he is playing the part 
of the i'oolislE person and son. . , . I'^eriJaiiyani I 
Karwmfppilwi P ... 

Ainsworth went near, and had his suspicion 
coufirmed : he recognised the words and the 
person as those of Daniel Trichinopoly. But 
he gazed and wondered. The slec*k and gentle 
Daniel now looked no better than a truculent 
lascar or coolie : his turban was off and disclosed 
a bare shaven head ; his clothes were gone — all 
except a loin-cloth — and revealed a brown figure 
of incredible thinness and wiri ness ; but he wore 
a most ferocious frown. Aiiisworth did not 
understand tlie foreign words that he used occa- 
sionally, but lie remembered them, ami dis- 
covered afterwards that they were Tamil, He 
did not turn away, but still listened ; for he did 
not doubt that ‘ the young vSahib ’ was George 
Bufffeld, and that in some crafty, underground, 
Oriental way Daniel ^vas devising mischief against 
him, if not against the house of SufEekl 

^,Vm\haiyaml Kdf vj^iippilm P 3?epeatecl Daniel 
(that is, Omions ! Curry-leaves !)— ‘ No, no ; Daniel 
will make curry not any more, thank you, Sahib. 
Daniel in soon time will have plenty cash. , . . 
The young Sixhib is the foolish person. ... He 
. makes with regard plenty too much noise. . , . 
Daniel I Daniel 1 All right, Daniel !’ (that in 
. imitation of a loud manner ; then sinking into 
his own low, oily tone). . . ‘Oh yes; all right, 


Daniel ! With regard, Daniel kiiows, Daniel 
smiles, Datiiel laiiglis in the trouser of his 
arm, . . . and Daniel waits. . . . 0 daugh- 

ter of my people, do you cr>' there for kanjO . . . 
Wait, and in soon time I fly to you as the* wind, 
and you have plenty kanji and cash I . . , Yes, 
indeed and very truly. But ev<.in the wizard 
Tummattipattan himself xvas caught at last — 
yes, although he turned and escaped here smd 
there I , . . Tiie Black IVator ! . . . Oh ! the 
Black Water rushes I Oli, the Black Water goes 
over! . . . Ohl the Bed Fire! ... It burns! 
It burns up! . . . Oh!’ lie yelled, ‘I drown! 

I roast I I burn P 

YJtli a final yell, he bounded out upon the 
lioor with fiery, rolling eyeballs, and dashed Iii.s 
hand as if to his sash to clutch a weapon. In an 
instant the Chinaman was lietweeu the opium- 
smitten Daniel and Ainsworth. 

‘London man stand too much ee near/ said he, 
putting Ainsworth back witli a frown. ‘Velly 
good no knifee I Johnny alway takee knifee 
bvay !’ ' ■ 

Johnny took his panting, trembling patient 
by the hand, led him back to hia and 

helped him into his bunk ; and Ainsworth re- 
turned to look at Mr Ray nor. What he had 
heard, wandering and disjointed as it was, made 
a deep imxrressioii on him ; and the concluding 
tahkem gave him a significant lesson in racial 
characteristics: ‘ However smooth and civilised/ 
said he to himself, ‘ the Asiatic may aj^xiear, 
scratch him and you find the savage !’ 

The chief still slept on, nuiriiniriiig at intervals 
soft musical nothings to himself ; his gentle con- 
dition under the ox^ium being in marked contrast 
witli that of tlie truculent Daniel. Ainsworth 
sat on tlie stool and wearily wail.ed. No Doughty 
came ; but ox>ium devotees — cliiefiy sn-arthy lits- 
cars or sallow and bilious-seeming tJhinamen— 
BliX>ped in and out silently like ghoists. With 
much ado .A.inswo]*th kept awake ; for he feared 
to dro]> asleep : he kne^Y not what might befall 
him if he. lost consciousness : tlie (Jhioainan 
passed silently now and then and cast an evil, 
slanting eye on him, and be knew that most of 
' the occupants of the brown Hades must be, when 
awake, ruffians of the most unscrnpiilous and 
desperate character. A strange company, indeed, 
for the gentle, cultured John Raynor to choose 
to frequent. 

One hour, two hours ])assed. Still the chief 
slex)t on ; and still Doughty did not return. 
Three hours passed, and Aimsworth became very 
anxious ; the time was creeping close to iiiitl- 
night, and Isabel, he knew, was waiting in the 
exlremest uncertain ty. He had a mind to 
attempt again to roirse Mr Raynor. But x>rfi- 
sently Mr Raynor relieved him by waking and 
calling softly for ‘ Johnny ’ am.l ‘ more.’ 

Aiiisworth stepped quickly over to him. ‘Mr..; 
Raynor/ said he, ‘don’t you think it is time you ’ 
came home V . ’ 

‘Home?’ echoed Mr Raynor, and shook luiii- 
self and looked at Ainsworth. — ‘Oh/ said he, 

‘ Mr Ainsworth I Here 1 I hope you don’t come 
here often 1 Dreadful ! dreadful V ■ , 

* I have only come here for. you; Jlr Bayhor/, 
said Ainsworth ; ‘1 have a cali waiting for you; , 
Come, and we can talk by the wayJ . .. ' . . , . . . , 

At that Johnny Ohmnman came itx),''and -Mr' ' 
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Raynor endeavoured to give orders for further 
pipes^ but Aiinsworth kept urging: ‘No, no, 

nO'.R-' ■ 

‘Permit me,’ said Mr Eaynor, ‘I will not— * 
I cannot—be dictated to in this manner. But I 
have a regard for you, Mr Ainsworth ; and when 
I have had one more pipe to stead}; my nerves — 
I need positively one pii^e more : I know myself 
completely— then I ’ll come with you.’ 

How tile luatter might have ended there is 
no saying, had not Doughty appeared. ^ In his 
presence the chief collapsed, half -sulkily, and 
permitted himself to he led away without a 
word : much to Ainsworth’s amazement, till he 
considered that the persistent subjection at such 
a time of Mr Baynor to the one man he knew 
of unconquerable nerves must have become an 
ingrained habit 

So the erring father \vas recovered, and bonie 
home in the waiting four-wheeler to his waiting 
daughter. He hung his head before her, smiled 
a sickly smile wdieii she tried to rally him 
into cheerfulness, as if nothing had happened, 
declined to eat any supper, and went to bed, 
escorted by the faithful, silent, and penitent 
Doughty, 

Then Ainsworth told Isabel of all his adven- 
tures and experiences, by no means omitting that 
one which had most impressed him : how he bail 
seen and overheard Daniel Trichiiiopoly. Tliey 
agreed that though all he had heard might have 
no more meaning than the wuiudering of one 
lunatic or fever-stricken, it had at least that 
meaning, and it seemed likely that there was suffi- 
cient behind it to take note of. They agreed also 
that Mr Suffield should not be troubled with this 
matter, since they both had plainly understood 
that the control or the mills and the Laiicashii'e 
business in general were now committed entirely 
to George ; but tliat it should be communicated 
to ‘ the young Sahib ’ himself, who had engaged 
Daniel, to make what he could of. 

Therefore, when Ainsworth returned to his 
rooms a little later, he sat down and wrote to 
George Suffield. He said that certain business 
'had taken him to an opium den in the East End, 
wliere he discovered Daniel Trichiiiopoly' — the 
Indian or* Cingalese person who, lie understood, 
now enjoyed some position in the house of 
Suffield. He then related the curious things 
which he had overheard, and left it to George to 
judge of their consequence. 


, IN ICELAND. 

Hour after ‘ hour we' had jogged along in the 
pelting rain, seeing nothing from under our 
lowered’ squ’-westers hut the muddy legs of the 
pony ill front, heai'ing nothing — all conversation 
having long:, died out— but the sx^lash of forty 
hoofs along' the. brimming paths, or- occasional 
clatter over a naked lava rook. ' Now and again 
we Would reach a stretch - of turf where the path 
broke into a masse of narrow channels continually 
uniting ' and : diverging again. Then the pace 
would quicken, and with much shouting after 
those that /chose, too devious courses, and jostling 
of saddlci-boxes, the whole cavalcade would scurry. 
acTpsa to where^-seldorn far off— the roughness 
;pf ‘ the /'ground ' once more compelled a creeping 


line, of which my friend and myself brought 
up the rear. Occasionally the mist wmuld lift 
a little, revealing for the most part wastes of 
black sand around us, and jagged lava cliffs 
beyond. ■ 

It is not to be wondered at that they are a 
grave and silent people who inhabit sucli a land. 
The earth that innumerable seasons Lave moulderl 
for us into a pleasant and fruitful home is here 
still a primeval chaos ; the original heat, that 
is a mystery of geology to us, is here an ever 
present reality. But ‘the land has two lords 
that are deathless,’ and the other is even less 
relenting. Not a decade passes hut some w'inter 
the great ice-sheet will drift down from the 
north, and not only round the beleaguered coast, 
but far inland, the next summer will be but a 
cruel fiction of the calendar. To these people, 
Nature must, consciously or not, appear not as 
the bountiful provider, but as a grim divinity, 
with whom, for a meagre subsistence, one must 
unceasingly wrestle, not always prevailing. One 
wonders not so much that they spent their time 
in the clays of the Sagas trying to kill each other, 
but rather that tliey ever left off fighting, seeing 
how little life must have been W’orth, and Ijow 
much any excitement. Surely of all the move- 
ments Westwards that make ux> so much of 
History, no stranger and bolder has been recorded 
than the voyage, ten centuries ago, of those 
Northmen who saile<l over a thousand miles of 
ocean to the black desolate land, where only the 
ominous raven seems at home. 

Now the last hill is surmounted, and across 
the swollen and turbid river there loom through 
the mist the little black turret and cross of 
Stathr Church, and the grassy roofs and many 
gables of the farm. Fording the river, we notice 
two children herding cattle, standing indifferently 
in the ice-cold water, with the rain pelting down 
on "their bare lieads, to watch us pass. Then 
by a turf-walled lane, ankle-deep in mud, we 
struggle to the pavement of lava blocks that runs 
round the wdiole farm buildings, and forms a 
sort of ‘quay,’ to wdiich the ponies are brought 
alongside. We w’-ere tired after our ten hours 
in the saddle, somewhat damp in sj)ite of water- 
proofs, and very cold, tliougli it was August ; for 
though the sun is often warm in Iceland, the air 
never is. Therefore, our hearts sank when we 
styv no cheerful glow from the window, no smoke 
frV ' the chimney. The yelping of the little 
slieV <l()g brought to the door a pleasant-lookin^ 
girl’\ eighteen. She was dressed in the national 
and l^:olutely universal costume of the island ; 
a long plain black dress, and a black silk cap 
with a veij long tassel passed through a broad 
silver ring, and lianging down on to the shoulder. 
This sombre costume was brightened, however, 
by a coloured bow, with a beautiful old silver:, 
necklace over it. ; :./ 

Entering by the middle gable, we groped our 
way through a passage encumbered wnth all 
manner of implements and clothes, to the kitchen. 
We had tried to put out of our minds all ideas 
of the brightness and warmtli of farm kitchen 
in England, but some .little comfort w^e. had 
expected till now. A room it could scarcely be 
called, a cellar rather, a hole , in the roof serving' 
for window and chimney. On a. great stone /table 
that took up about half the ‘floor-space, a fire 
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of biuifiliwooil—tliere is no otlitir fuel in mtuij 
districts, and not that even in some parts—was 
tilling the whole place with blinding smoke. 
.Furniture there was none except a plank propptMl 
on stones. On a beam above the fire hung an 
array of stockings, drying in the smoke. Half- 
warmed at last, and mure than half-sulibcated, 
we escaped to the ‘ guest-room,’ which, but fur 
the want of a fire, was fairly comfortable. Soon 
the savoury sniell of ptarmigan frizzling in butter 
under the skilful liands of our guide, told us tliat 
supper was not far olf. With fresh b]a{dv bread, 
delicate little turnips and potatoe-s from the 
garden patch, and a bowl of the national Skier 
(sour curds) before us, we began to feel belter. 
But tlie crowning mercy was yet to follow — the 
fragrant cofibe freshly roasted and ground, witli 
unlimited thick cream. Never once did it fail 
us in Iceland, however little we expiected from 
the outward appearance of our halting-place. 

Then aro.se the question of lodging. The room 
we were in was small and musty, and the window 
was not made to open, while the air that got 
in at the door was worse than nothing. We 
decided, therefore, to sleep in the church, having 
been assured tliat that was quite an ordinary 
proceeding in Iceland. Of course there was no 
well- cushioned family pew in which a night’s 
sleep would be only an extension of a Sunday 
nap. One of us chose the floor; the other, .sus- 
picious of 2 'ats, tried an ingenious arrangement 
of benches ; but a midnight catastrophe put us 
on a level, and on either side of the altar, 
watched over by some faded saints, we slept 
soundly till daybreak. The outlook then was 
depressing — everywhere the mist lay thickly. 
In the drizzling rain, two women were milking 
the sheep huddled together in a pen. Beyond, 
on the marshe.a, now showing sheets of woaer, 
a gbnip of men were engaged on the fann-hibour 
of Iceland — mowing, or rather .shaving, carefully 
witli sharp little scndlies, the innumerable laim - 1 
mocks into whicdi the fro.st cuts up the land, and i 
which reached far as one could see, like an exten- 
sion of the graveyard beside n.s. On the other 
side wa.s the farmhouse, five long gra.ssy roofs, 
over whicli a lamb was peacefully brow.sing, 
ending in as many briglitly painted gable.s ; tlie 
walls of alternate turf and stone, and very thick. 
The whole seemed more like a great burrow than 
a building, but looked pictuiw|ue and warm. 
Beyond it" was the well-cultivated Uim, or Hore- 
acre/ all above the level of the mora.ss arouiid. 

Seeing no prospect of more birds for dinner, 
we resolved to make an attempt iipoix tlie smoked 
mutton and pickled isinglass of the count ly, but 
failed miserably, and had to fall l>ack on our own 
supplies of tinned provisions. With books and 
tobacco and frequent coffee, we managed to get 
through that day ; but when next morning broke 
with not the sliglitest change, our thoughts 
turned longingly to the billiard table in the hotel 
at Beykjavik. We would have pushed on despite 
the weather ; but our next lialt was to be under 
canvas, and thougli we were prepared to face 
rain when once established, our hearts sank at 
the thought of pitching our tent and digging tlie 
necessary trench round it in such a downpour. 
Stay we must, then, ami if so, .some amusement 
must be found. Our li^ht literature was at an 
end ; of more solid reading we could stand only 
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a limited amount. We begun by examining the 
old communion plate locked uj) under the altar, 
then we explored the attic above the dumch. 
Tills was a success. First we found an ancieiit 
brass side-saddle, elubuintuly oiuianiented in 
v/ork, with a crupper , bearing a . verse 
from an Icelandic poem. We had .seen tlie sanic 
sort of tiling in the nuiseuni at Reykjavik, ami 
.secured this one for the price of a* new saddle. 
•For the rest of our journey it was strapped on 
one of the spare ponies, causing occasional sur- 
mises at our baiting- places as to what had become 
of the lady. Next we found some old guiu^ the : 
pa,rlis of a handloom — for weaving is canded i 
on in all fann]iuu.ses during winter — and lastly, , 
a box of old books, many of them in beautiful i 
old bindings, but too far gone to bargain for. i 

Having exhausted the church, we turned our | 
attention to the house. From the wdndow oppo» S 
site, the girls of the family—Irigebjoi’g and 
Guthriin w^ere their quaint names— were looking 
out at the xiouring rain, evidently as weary of 
it as, w'e ■were. We reffected that the ordinary 
civilities of a call meant in themselves pretty 
nearly nothing, and that it would not, thereforej 
be much of a drawback that we laiew only about 
a dozen wordvS of Icelandic, and they rather less 
Engli.sh. Before we left home it liad occurred 
to us that the Ietdaiider.s, being intelligent and 
^vell educated, but entirely cut off from inter- 
course witli other people, would probably be 
much interested in pictures of the distant world, 
and we had therefore provided ourselves with a 
supplji' of photographs of whatever wc thought 
wajuld lie most luilike the country we were going 
to. With these as excuse wc crosseil, not w’’ithout 
diJliculLy, to the farmhouse, and were shown 
into the hathdofa^ a long low room with a line 
of box-bed.s on eitlicr side. Here in most farm- 
houses almost the wliole household slecqjs, though 
in this one iliere W’as a 6e].>a]'ate .small i-ouni 
]\artitione<I off for the girl.s. Here lire eating 
goe.s on, one cannot say the meals, for there arc 
none. Eacli take.s what he wants when he 
li]v6.s, sitting on tbe edge of his bed. 

\Ye foiirul our host reading poetry, of which 
lcelancler.s are usually fond. The photographs 
took immensely. *l\Tnckor Castle and Park^ 
^The Interior of Westminster Abbey,’ and most, 
of all an instantaneous view of Hyde Park, 
excited evident though not demonstratiw. interest. • 
They lasted mast of the afternoon, and were 
borrowed again in the evening. After these,' 

* Pi g.s-in -Clover,’ already forgotten in England,' 
but a eomplete novelty in Iceland, served to pass 
another liuur. TIuib v/e got through the second 
day tolerably, and wmnt to sleep with the feeling 
that surely Sunday would bring a cliange in the 
luck. Alas! wm did not need tu look out next 
morning, for the wind and rain had been loud on / 
the windows all night through, and. though the ■ 
day showed occasional signs of grace, it was little 
better than the others. There "was to be wvice , 
in the church, only an occasional event In Ice-: 
land ; so the guns and camera had to be resnoved 1 
from the pulpit betimeB, and all rnade ready,. 
As twelve drew near we could aee Httle groups; 
of riders bearing clown i-ipon u$ from all quarters# ^ 
across the noiv almost flooded plain, and the field' 
beside the clmrch.soon became lively aa A htee- .. 
fair. To walk any distance in Iceland' is 
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impossible— except sometimes in winter— owing*, 
to the want of roads and bridges, so that every 
mfiinber of the congregation within wms repre- 
sented by a pony without. These were tied in 
pairs, liead and tail, so that they could not 
wander. Then came the dressing. ^ Each woman 
had come in a voluininons black skirt and jacket, 
as a protection from the mud, hut these were 
all taken oif and laid upon the chair-saddle. On 
this also the hat was left, every woman in the 
church appearing in the national head-dress and 
jewellery. Time is not reckoned with pedantic 
accuracy in Iceland ; long after the service had 
begun, people came dropping in, wdiile several 
left before the end. The church, holding about 
fifty people, was well filled, a remarkable fact, 
considering the distances that separate tlie farms, 
for there are no villages. Some travellers have 
argued from the apparent absence of religious 
observances in the farmhouses tliat the Icelanders 
are an irreligious people ; but we were assured 
that summer is looked on as a ‘ close -time ’ for 
family worship, as well as for the children's 
schooling, everything being sacrificed to the hay 
■harvest. : 

Long after the close of the service, the people 
hung about the church, chatting and exchanging 
letters and parcels, for it is thus that the rudi- 
mentary postal service of the island is supple- 
mented. 

As the day wore on, the curtain of mist slowly 
lifted, and we saw for the first time the range 
of hills that bounded the vast morass ; and above 
them, far away to the east, the long ridge of 
Hecla, with the eternal snow lying on Ihe eternal 
fire. Shortly after sunset the whole sky cleared, 
and a faint light in the north-east foretold the 
first aurora, a sign of the waning of aiunmer. It 
seemed at first like the rellectioii in the sky of 
some vast moving light below the liorizoii, then 
as a veil of luminous cloud, but ^so delicate that 
the lightest of the real clouds seemed solid when 
entangled in its meshes. Soon a corresponding 
light rose from the opposite horizon, and the 
two meeting above us, gradually moved north- 
wards till they formed an arch over the glow of 
the sunset. Long after the household of Statlir 
was sunk in sleep, we stood watching the sky, 
till the frosty night air drove us indoors. 

iText morning we were awakened by the blessed 
sun streaming in at the windows, and found a 
cloudless sky, such as we had not yet seen 
ill Iceland. Our stage was to be a short one, so 
.we gave ujD the morning to taking photographs 
about the farm. Guihrun had promised us she 
would dress herself in the beautiful gala costume 
of the country, only worn on grand occasions, 
such as a wedding ; and thus we successfully 
photographed her. Then the girls nailed blankets 
over me window of their room, and the develop- 
ing was watched with „ much interest. As we 
linished, the ponies .were being driven in, and 
the laborious tying and strapping began again, 
After settling our very moderate bill, and pur- 
chasing some of the cloth that is spun, woven, and 
dyed on the farm, we said good-bye, surprised 
^ bo find that it was not, after all, such a relief to 
As we rode away slowly across the 
swamp,' there .gathered on the roof of the barn, 
a sombre group of , girls, the dogs crotichitig 
; them, and the lamb nestling above in the 
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lee of a chimney. Bileiit and motionless they 
stood looking wistfully after us 5 and wdien long 
after we turned round, there was still the spot of 
black upon the green, till we reached the lava 
desert, and in the swirling clouds of dust, the farm, 
hills, and all disappeared from sight. j. c. 0. 


THE BED-HOT HEEDLE. 

By H. F. Abkll. 

IN FOUE CHAPTERS.— -GHAP. 1. 

Occasionally, the monotony of every-day life 
in the Far East is broken by a veritable thunder- 
clap of news, some startling announcement, 
which by its interest makes ample amends for 
the almost absolute dearth of topics for conver- 
sation and discussion characteristic of ordinary 
times. Such was the case in the month of July 
188 -, in the far-distant port of Yokohama, Japan. 
The Comprador of the Pacific Bank obtained 
leave to take a short holiday of a few days, and 
did not return. In the meanwhile it was dis- 
covered that he, taking advantage of the tremen- 
dous ];)ower he could exercise by virtue of his 
position as trusted controller of the native busi- 
ness, had been systematically robbing the bank 
for some months past, and that his defalcations 
amounted to the very pretty sum of fifty thou- 
sand dollars, or ten thousand pounds sterling. 

Ambrose Burdon, the bank Manager, who liad 
been up country, was of course immediately sent 
for, and came to Yokohama with all haste. 
Burdon was a strange man, of reserved manner 
and retiring habits, who was classed by all who 
were aci.tuainted with him as incompreliensible. 
He was a fine, tall, fair-haired Englishman of 
forty, with a face which instantly impressed 
strangers favourably, but wliich—so said men 
who knew him— was capable of being transformed 
with an expression of absolute malignity when 
its owner was annoyed and disappointed. Of 
liis personal habits and predilections, little or 
nothing was known, even in a small place where 
the actions of the most unimportant individuals 
were always liable to microscopic examination, 
except that he loved money. For money, it was 
whispered, he would do anything. The only 
ainusenieut he shared with his fellow-countiy- 
men was play, and this in the face of the fact 
that he was generally unlucky. How he spent 
his leisure time, nobody knew ; but strange 
stories were afioafc about him, amongst which 
was one to the effect that he had been met at 
a remote inland village far off the beaten track 
alone with Ah Why, the Comprador, whose dis- 
appearance was now agitating the community. 

Of course the meeting with the Chinaman 
have been accidental, or the Manager and liis 
Comprador have been up country upon some 
delicate and important business which demanded 
secret negotiation ; but the public is generally 
ready to judge an unpotmlar man harshly, and 
so, when the news of the robbery became known,' 
over more than one tiffin table it was whispered 
that if anybody could throw light upon the affaii* 
it was Ambrose Burdon. Hobody, however, 
could have been more diimlounded and aipazed 
at the news, and nobody could have taken inore 
prompt, decisive measures for the appreliension; 
of the fugitive, than the Manager. „ * Just my 
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luck ! ^ lie bitterly exclaimed. ‘ 1 find the bran 
almost insolvent ; I set to work, and I mu' 
it the most paying branch east of Singapoi 
and then this happens V 

All efforts to trace the whereabouts of Ah W] 
were fruitless. Men noticed in the nieauwh; 
that Biirdou grew more haggard in appearam 
and more restless and unsettled in manner ; iu 
he became the object of general syinpathY, f 
it was known that he would be severely "(ka 
with by the bank autliorities. 

During tlve week which followed, Burdi 
learned his fate. The Hong-kong letter i 
iormed him tluit the Inspector of Branches wou 
arrive in Yokohama b}vthe next mail for t 
purpose of making a searching inquiry into t 
affair, and that he was to hold himself in rea< 
ness to leave for England at any moment, in ord 
to explain matters to the Board of Directo 
Burden took it very quietly, and made an exce 
lent meal {if ter it. Then he lit a cigar, told hi 
boy to place the long cane chair in the verandj 
and proceeded to digest other letters brought b 
the mail. The first he opened bore the C%ancer 
Lane, London, post-mark, and was as follows ; 

‘Dear Sir— I n our last communication we ii: 
formed you that in accordance hvitli instructior 
from your late uncle, Mr Hercules Tunstall, w 
should open the letter he indited some tini 
before his death, which said letter was not to 1; 
opened until six calendar months before yoi 
cousin, Miss Iluth Tuiistairs coming of ag 
Acting on your behalf as co-lrusteo for tl 
deceased gentleman’s estate, we have carried oi 
this instruction, with the following result’ — - 

(Here he was interru]}ted by the appearance 
his boy with a note. Burden always dislih 
interruption. At this moment it was parti< 
larly ill-timed, and his face assumed tlie 1 
expression which men knew it could assn; 
under preKsure. 

‘Confound you’ he began. The I 

lianded him the note. Bunion examined it, a 
his face brightened, ‘Who bi*ought thisB 
asked. 

‘That piecey China steward on board Engl: 
mail,’ replied the servant 

‘ All right 1 Gan do \ ’ said Burden ; and i 
boy disappeared. Burdou [uit tlie note unopeii 
in liis pocket, and proceeded with his Loud 
detter.) ■ ■ 

‘With the following result. With the exa 
tion of a few legacies, amongst - which is one 
a hundred pounds per annum to you, the wh 
of the deceased gentleman’s estate will pass to 
daughter, Iluth Tunstall, upon her attaining 1 
age of twenty-one years, Should she die bef< 
attaining the age of twenty-one years, you, 
the next of kin, will inherit tlie property. 
have of course not yet informed Miss Tunst 
of this, and shall awuiit your instructions.— Yoi 
faithfully, - Taper & Beale. 

‘ Lucky girl I ’ was Burdon’s comment ; ‘and 
W’hen I get the sack from the bank, shall In 
a hundred a year to live on, — 'Well, what’s ne: 
One from her, by Jovel’ He opened a let 
addressed to him in the delicate ferainine ha 
wdiich young ladies so thoroughly despise no^ 
days, and read : 
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jovial tliaii usual, and that lie seemed to re^^ard 
very lightly what was generally understood as a 
very critical period in the career of a man who, 
by the business measurement of years, might 
.still be accounted young. Pie drank freely ; and 
when he left the Club at eleven o’clock, lie was 
in an elated condition very unusual with him. 

At half-past eleven a ‘jinrickisha,’ conveying 
a closely imiffled-up figure, dashed through the 
European settlement, passed dovvui Curio Street, 
down the Basha Miehi, and, j ust before reaching 
, the railway station, pulled up. From it alighted 
Ambrose Burduu. He paid the coolie, turned 
down a narrow street of poor shanties, and after 
some examination of the signs and emblems with 
which they were hung, knocked at the shutters 
of a better sort of house, which, by the sign of 
the three great white balls suspended over the 
door, he knew was a druggist's. After a con- 
siderable delay, during which Burdon fidgeted 
uneasily and muttered what were probably not 
beatitudes, the shutter was opened a few inches, 
and a voice demanded who was there. Burdon 
replied in Japanese ; the entrance was opened 
a foot or two wider, and he was admitted. He 
walked through the outer shop to a back room, 
where, over a brasier of charcoal, a Chinaman sat 
huddled, with an opiiiiu pipe at his side. He 
was a very old man, more like a mummy than a 
being of flesh euid blood, and a large ]>air of horn 
spectacles on his nose added to his iiucaniiy 
appearance. 

‘ I am the gentleman referred to by our friend 
xlh Why,’ said Burdon. ‘Here is my letter of 
introduction.^ So saying, he handed the tliin- 
paper note he had received that afternoon to the 
old man, who examined it with minute attention, 
every now and then darting a glance at Burdon, 
as if comparing him with a written description. 
The old man then rose with more alertness than 
his appearance gave him credit for possessing, 
went to a cabinet, touched a spring which opened 
a secret drawer, and from the drawer to<jk a 
packet, which he examined by tlie light of the 
oil lamp. 

‘Did you ever see a man starved to death?’ he 
asked suddenly, and speaking excellent English. 

‘Once — yes,' replied Burdon, ‘in the street at 
Wu-chang on the Yang-tse.’ 

‘Yeryw'ellj I shalTbe starved to death if this 
i$ traced to me,’ said the old man. 

‘ 1 11 take care of that,’ said Burdon impa- 
tiently, for the Ohinaman was fondling the packet, 
as if. unwilling to part with it. ‘Gome— it’s 
getting late !’ 

The old man handed him the, packet Burdon 
saw . that it wais marked with a single broad, 
arrow-he<ided line in red, with characters beneath, 
and asked the signification thereof. 

- ‘ That means Bed-hot Heedle/ replied the 

, Bed-hot Needle P exclaimed his visitor. ‘ What 
does that mean f 

‘Have you never read the classics 1’' asked the 

■ mean your classics Mencius ami all 
those fellows 1 Why, my good man, I don’t 

■ know a sign of your lingo/ said Burdon. ‘But 
what do they say about the Bed-hot Needle P 

; Hothihg/ replied the old man gravely. ^ ‘ Bitt 
#tey ; tell you what became of llai Wang, the 


Mandarin of Soochow, who put the fresh tax on 
copper ; what became of Ah Qui, the faithless 
wife of General Ming j wdiat became of the Hai 

Ling brothers, seven of them, who But 

never mind ! You give me receipt?’ 

‘Why ?’ asked Burdon. ■ 

‘ For my px^oteetiun,’ replied the Chinaman. 

‘ You don’t need it,’ said Burdon, and without 
another word left the shop. 

CUBLEIY LOBE. 

It is not only ‘ upon the moorland ’ that ‘ lonely 
curlew pipe.’ As the inland shooter in such wdld 
districts comes across these melancholy birds, so 
the seashore %vanderer with a gun, which is the 
exactly appropriate phrase, finds the curlew even 
more familiar to him — familiar, that is, by sound 
and sight at a distance, rarely by the actual 
possession of a shot bird. And on the whole the 
curlew is far more familiar to most by sound. 
That eerie, melancholy wdxistle, which when heard 
in the gloaming amid the ripple of the waves, 
as they betoken the ebbing tide, seems so much 
in unison with the scene on a winter evening, is 
a sound which one never forgets, though all one’s 
after experiences may be of inland shooting. No 
wonder tluit in some parts of the old world west 
of England that wild thrilling note is held to 
have something mysterious about it. In, one 
locality the notes of curlews at night are called 
tlie sounds of ‘Gabriel’s Hounds in anuthe.r, those 
of the ‘ Seven Whistlers.’ In ixiost, so far as the 
locality of which we speak is concerned, these birds 
are looked upon in a dillerent light from othei's. 
Without going so far as to say that the same 
opinion exists about them as that held by the 
Irish west-coast peasants of the w’ild swans — 
namely, that those who shoot them v/ill probably 
lind some fatal or serious inisfurtune follow — 
there is yet in some of the localities to which we 
allude an idea that in all respects the curlews 
are ill-omened lards— an idea %vhich in connec- 
tion witli gunpowder is no doubt a satisfactory 
one for the birds. 

This local idea, however, is by no means widely 
spread ; for over many a marshy and moorland 
district, and along many a coast-line, there is 
every disposition to expend gunpowder on the 
curlew, if only there be a chance of getting 
within range. This, howevei*, is a- matter of 
comparatively rare occurrence. Few birds, ex- 
cept perhaps the wood-pigeon, are as shy as the 
curlew, and each has as keen a perception of the 
proximity of a gun as have the rook and ci'ow, 
both of which know it as well as the keenest 
hand in Birmingham. The curlew in winter, how- 
ever, is among the valued trophies of the shore 
or moorland shooter ; and not without reason. 
The bird is, as has been said, one of the wariest ; 
hence, a successful shot necessarily implies much 
perseverance, and as we all know, ‘ the labour we: 
delight in physics pain.’ And the curlew when 
skilfully cooked— -and there are various ways of 
eliminating the fishy taste, which In sonxe birds 
is not more ’than that In ;a wild, duck — is ,to many-’ 
palates a dainty dish. That it is far more faniiliar 
than it was is evidenced by its now frequent 
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appearance in the game^dealers’ shops in Lundun 
ainl the great towns. 

Thu curlew is an interesting and, in its way, 
a handsome bird. To many inhabitants of inland 
parts of the country it is utterly unfamiliar ; but 
its grayish-black pluinagu and long curved bill, 
delicate in its sense of what Dugahl ihilgetty 
calls ‘provauut,’ as are those uf the snipe and 
woodcock, are as well known as they are prized 
by the shooter whose beat extends over the sea- 
shui’e, the marsh, or the moor. The curlew, like 
some other birds, is paradoxical in its breeding- 
time; for while it is (jixlinarily one of the most 
persistent birds in keeping its distance from all 
human intruders at the time of nidilication, in 
the months of March and April— when of course 
nobody \vho is lit to carry a gun shoots at any- 
thing but rabbits, and perhaps the birds may 
know this — the curlew assumes an audacity wdiicli 
is q^nite dillereiit from its ordinary conduct If 
you happen to be walking in any of its breeding- 
places on the higher grounds, which slope away 
from the coast, or inland by some marsh or 
mere, the bird flies near you, whistling continu- 
ally. Its eggs are big ones, and pale in colour, 
often laid under a furze or wdiin bush. At nest- 
ing time the Welsh farmer calls the shriil note 
‘the curlew^s swearing,’ and thinks it prognos- 
ticates rain. Like the landrail, the youngsters 
at first are quite unlike the old birds. As in 
tlie case of the landrail with regard to their 
colour, so in the case 'of the curlew that char- 
acteristic length of bill wdiich distinguishes the 
family is for some time absent. 

Though essentially a slioro-going bird—oiir 
owui personal experience, and we have followed 
many, gun in hand, is far more derived from 
this class than from the moorland birds— the 
shy, wary, circling cairlew, which BCenis like thii 
gull to be most in touch with sand and wdnd and 
•waves, wdli sometimes lie found, as much to the 
shooter’s as to the bird’s astotiishment, in fields 
of pasture or root-crops. It loves a succulent 
diet, even as do the snipe and woodcock, but 
wuth the distinction that its food is more saline 
than fresh. However, those birds found in the 
fields arc as eager as are rooks and gulls— fre- 
quently found there also in stormy weather — for 
grubs, snails, worms, and such ‘ small deeiv’ The 
main food of the majority of curle^vs is, ho\veYer, 
found on the sands and at tliu ebb tide. Then it is 
that curlews, ducks, plovers, and various smaller 
shoi*e birds industriously explore the increasing 
expanse of gleaming wet sands as the ripple of the 
receding waves goes lower and lower. Little 
hollows are left full of salt ■water ; tufts of seaweed, 
brown, greeii, and crimson, liere and there variegate 
the yellow sands ; and various forms of food are 
' exposed to the eager beaks of the winged crowd 
on the shore ; while the big black -backed gulls, 
usually hunting in couples, plod with deliberate 
pow^ernil wings — ^and always flying against tlie 
, wind— along the margin of the tide, with keen 
i ' restless eyes that note the smallest edible object. 

' Among ail this crowd, however, tliose that keep 
I most kiecessfully and continuously out of the 
I reach of the gun are the curlews. They use those 
I, ^ long curved beaks in corkscrew fashion, and thus 
i obtain various small shell-flsh ; but iinlike the 
h oyster-catchers, who sometimes will crack the 
shells, the curlews are not particular, and having 




an Oiitrich-like digestion, swallow such dainties 
winkle. 

This dainty diet makes the curlew iu its turn 
a dainty, tt.) such as do not object to bometliing 
of a fishy flavour. Our aucestoi*s had a iine ex- 
pansive taste in tlie Way of table- birds, as a study 
of ancient chronielea, bills of fare, and ‘liouise- 
books’ proves. They held tlie curlew in inuclx 
higher estimation than we do ; and it may be 
that our modern self-sutlicicncy iu this as in. 
some other matters undciTates our ancestors’ 
wisdom. At any rate, when we consider the 
relative value of money past uiid jireseut, and 
recollect thtf old rhyme — 

A eui‘le\Y 5 be she white or ho she black, 

She carries twclvejseiice on her backb- 
it is clear that the bird was reckoned not only 
as one of the most edible, but also of the most 
valuably marketable kind. 

We have said that the curlew is about the most 
difficult bird of all to get a shot at with any 
reasonable chance of success, unless, indeed, by 
one of those exceptional incidents which come 
within the experience of every shooter. But 
there is a way of getting such a sliot, and 
that is by calling in the aid of the incitement 
of curiosity, which, indeed, has proved peilloiis 
to many other creatures than curlews. If liaply 
on a winter’s afternoon — that is tlie heat time 
—you pause on your long-shore wanderings, 
and not imwillingiy ‘rest and be thankful’ 
behind some coign of vantage, such as an ancient 
piece of wreckage, or a crag, or anything of 
ab similar nature, and raise your cap in the 
iiMuiiier known to skirmishers iu action behimi 
trenches wdien they want to ‘draw the enemy’s- 
fire,’ the usually wary birds — provided nothing 
else of you be visible — wdll grudnally circle 
3‘*ound nearer and ueures* to investigate this un- 
known objeeU;, until at last they come witliin 
range. Then it is your o'svn fault or yoin* gim’s 
— wliich, ].jy the way, usually guts the blame 
iu the case of non -success — if you do not succeed 
in dropping one or a brace, though the. latter is; a 
much rarer eventuality. 

Various .‘mcient and curious superstitions-— 
some of them ancient indeed— cluster round the 
curlew. Ill sonic places the old inhabitants 
would iiDt shoot at them ‘for love or money.’ 
These ideas clifler in different localities. Somo 
hold, as in the case of the robin, that the curlew’s 
shooter finds bis liaiid shake for ever after. 
Others, that sleepless nights, haunted by the bird’s- 
melancholy 'whistle, will be the result. Others, 
that no luck will attend the house in whicli tha 
shooter lives until the next liatcliingdime. To 
recapitulate all these beliefs would nnake too.' 
great a deimand upon space. In spite of,-, them , 
ail, the average *• rough-shooter ’ in winter . cou** ’ 
mievA the eurlew as a valuable addition to Ida 
day’s gains. y 

Hitherto, we liave spoken of the \ ordinary 
curlew. There is another individual of the race . 
far less known.’ The stone curlew loves ‘ the 
downs and fallows. As its name shows, it prefers 
such localities as these where ■ there are miny 
flints and similar stones,, whlchi indeed, by theij, 
wonderful adaptability dl Nature^ help to conceal ' 
the young, the similarity of tjie plumage and the 
hue of the snrroimdmg.kone^.: being so gre^t as'tb^;-. 
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deceive tile ordinary eye. This is the case with 
other shore-birds, of which perhaps one of the 
best instances that can be mentioned is found in 
the ring dotterels, which in spring are to be seen 
coiitiimally nimning about on the higher part of 
the beach, and always wliere pebbles predominate 
over sand. Stone curlews thrive well among 
the stones, and enjoy the succnleut diet in the 
shape of grubs and worms which are to be found 
in tiie fields ; wliile the young birds run like land- 
rails, and the plumage so exquisitcdy matching 
tlie surroundings, renders them, when crouching, 
most unlikely to be seen. 


A MISUKDERSTANDING. 

By Chables Edward es. 


Theee was trouble in the minds of the three 
inmates of Betliel Cottage. The three were !Mrs 
Griffiths and her daughter Nancy, and their 
lodger John Chester, who worked in the Penlyn 
slate quaiTies of ISTanttle, whose pits were famous 
far and wide for their fearful depth. Mrs 
Griffiths was a widow. Her hnsbaud’s death had 
endoived her with a small annuity, which, with 
the money she received from young Chester, 
sufficed for the simple needs of the household. 
Nancy was nineteen, and John Chester was five- 
ancl-twenty. As the girl was exceedingly pretty, 
and as amiable as she ivas pretty, and as John 
Chester was as susceptible to feminine charms as 
most men of his age, that which might have been 
foreseen duly happened. Though young Chester 
had only been in Nanttle six months, he was 
fast ill love with Nancy. He believed the girl 
returned liis love — though hitherto he had not 
dax'ed to ask her, for he ivas a proud, sensitive 
fellow, and he dreaded an unwelcome reply, 
which would have compelled him to leave Bethel 
Cottage for ever. 

This was the trouble. A letter liad come that 
morning from Eeuben Tallack, saying that the 
writer would be in Nanttle late in the evening, 
ami that he hoped he might venture to come bag 
and, baggage to Bethel Cottage, as in the ‘dear 
old times.^ Those were liis words, and he under- 
lined them with two thick strokes. Further, as 
it .appeared that Ileuhen had written from some 
foreign port to Mr Penlyn, asking for employ- 
ment in the quarry, and had found a favour- 
able' reply awaiting him at Southampton, it 
seemed likely that he would remain in Nanttle 
for a considerable time. 

; - At the first reading of this letter, Mrs Griffiths 
had expressed the utmost pleasure at its contents. 

, So too had Nancy. The giiPs eyes became sud- 
denly so bright and beautiful, and there was such 
a. sweet fiush on her cheek, that John Chester 
felt like a man who had received a stab in the 

*l:,don’t know,* Mrs Griffiths had exclaimed, 
- ‘ when 1. had better news, I shall be very, very 
bkppy to have him here again.* 


Nancy seemed to take the same view of the 
'matter. : . 

But Mrs Gi-riffiths cbanced to look towards her 
lodger, wffio had ceased eating his breakfast, and 
she changed all in a moment. Nancy also turned 
her eyes upon John Chester, and she grew, pale 
because of the thrinder-cloiid on the young man’s 
face. Then, with the briefest of excuses, John 
Chester had risen and taken his work-coat and 
set off for the quarry, cursing his luck, and wish- 
ing with all his heart he had never set eyes 
on Nancy Griffiths’s sweet beguiling little face. 

When they were alone, the two women ap- 
peared to dismiss their lodger and his eccentricity 
wholly from their minds. 

‘We must,’ said Mrs Griffiths cheerily, ‘give 
him your own little room, Nancy dear. It is wdiat 
he will like best. Oh, my clear, if only he could 
be with us always, as when your poor father was 
alive 1’ 

To this the girl made no reply, for she was 
thinking of John Chester, though she seemed to 
be more particularly engrossed with the geraniums 
in the parlour window. 

‘There is,’ continued the widow, -witli her chin 
in her hand and a refiective look in her eyes, 

‘ no young man, in my opinion, to be compared 
to our Eeuben.“~Don’fe you tliink so, NanP she 
asked, with nioinentary animation. 

‘Yes, mother,* replied the girl, still with her 
eyes on the i^lants. 

‘ What other young man in all Wales, I should 
like to know^ would have stayed with us as he 
did just because your father on liis deathbed 
askecl it of him? And that wasn’t the half of 
what he did for us, Nan, though I never thought 
it was wise to tell you about it. I’ll tell you 
now, though, niy dear, because you’ve grown 
from a girl into a woman.’ 

‘I don’t tliiiik I have, mother,’ murmured 
Nancy, this time glancing at Mrs Griffiths, and 
with that fair rose-bloom sufftising her cheekS; 
afresli. 

‘Ob, but you have, my dear,’ insisted the 
widow. ‘ I was married at twent}^ myself.’ 

‘ What has that got to do with it, mother 
dear?’ whispered Miss Nancy. She had risen at 
these words and put her arms round her mother’s 
neck. Her cheeks were burning. The conscious- 
ness that this was so alone restrained her from 
pressing tliem against her mother’s cheeks. She 
did not wish to be asked for an explanation of 
their torrid state ; nor did she wish for the 
medicine with which Mrs Griffiths was sure to 
dose her if she could not tender a satisfactory 
reason for their unusual warmth. 

‘ It has much to do with it, Nan,’ replied Mrs 
Griffiths. ‘Reuben Tallack worked for .me and 
you, my dear, just as if he was the very best of 
sons to me and of brothers to you. But for. him, 
I don’t know, I’m sure, if the debts we owed 
would ever have been paid ; and I am quite sure 
I should never have got the insurance money 
— they bothered me so with their letters and; 
disagreeable suspicions.’ ' • ; 

‘Yes, mother; I know Reuben was very, very 
kind,’ said Nancy, , ■ 

* ‘‘ Kind” is a ’'poor word to express it, my dear 

. ‘Why, mother,’ exclaimed the girl, abruptly 
drawing apart f3?om the widow, and looking as if 
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— Yes, you may well colour tip, litiie l^an. I^m 
much mistalcen if you won’fc know more about 
them same special reasons soon yourself.— She’s 
s;rown almost pretty since I left, mother ’ (he was 
wont to call Mrs Griffiths ‘mother’); ‘but I 
knew she would.’ 

In her heart the girl was quite angry with 
Eeiiben for these words. Yet they were what she 
might have expected, supposing that her own and 
her mother’s anticipations W’cre to be i‘ealised. 

As for John Chester, he just bit his lip and 
turned away. 

‘There’s not much amiss with -her, Reuben,’ 
said Mrs Griffiths. ‘ And she ’s a good girl, which 
is better than being a pretty one. — Surely, you ’re 
not going, John V 

‘I guess I am,’ was that young man’s reply. 

‘ And I slian’t be in till late. I ’m going to the 
elub. You’ll like to talk over old times, you 
three.’ So saying, with a nod, John Chester 
went away. But he did not go to the club ; he 
merely returned to the quarries. For two or 
three hours he stayed there brooding, on the 
edge of the most fearsome of the holes that had 
been dug in the earth for the removal of the 
slate from, the rocks. The excavation was fully 
three hundred yards deep, with sides nearly 
perpendicular, and iiung with ladders in two 
or three places, connecting the diflerent small 
perches whereon the men did their quarrying. 

As the light fell, the noise of the evening shift 
of workers in the quarry died away. Only in 
one section of the niine did it continue. T%i^^ 
was where the rocks yielded a greenish slate, for 
which there was at that time a particular demand. 
Lanterns ^vere slung at this end of the pit, and 
the vsniind of the blows soon echoed eerily in the 
darkness. 

John Chester was an impulsive, impressionable 
man, with the average faults of the Celt as well 
as his average good qualities. It seemed to him 
that he had been made a fool of. Mrs Griffiths 
had that afternoon hinted pretty plainly why 
this fellow Tallack had come back to Nanttle. 
He could not understand it altogether. Until 
twenty-four hours ago, he could have swoxni that 
Nancy’s heart was his, and no other man’s. He 
clenched his fists as he sat thus musing, and 
peering unconsciously into the bottom of the pit, 
where “the -water lay so green and still. In the 
starlight it was merely a pool of ink ; hut by 
day it was green as an olive. 

There were tales told among the miners, of the 
dead men who lay iu the bottom of the pool. 
Few believed .these legendary stories., Yet they 
were possible enough ; for the water was deep, 
and though Nanttle was ordinarily a well-behaved 
little place, occasionally quari-els broke out among 
the miners, and men were missing now and again, 

. without apparent rhyme or reason. 

’ John’s thoughts now took a wicked turn. The 
sweat stood iu drops upon "his face, though the 
; night was cool ^rather than, sultry. He fidgeted 
as he. sat, but still the sweat, oozed from Ms pores, 
And b^^ the placid light of the stars you might 
have' seen the intensity of his troubled refiection 
..marked,, by the wrinkles on his forehead. At. 
■ length , hn. stood up, nodded his- head like one 
, resolved, peered once again into the pit, and then 
. ■ turned away with a shudder. ‘ He shall not have 


He walked along the quarry edge until he came 
to a little chamber excavated laterally in the rock. 
A lamp was burning inside. Having knocked at 
the door and received an answer, he entered. A 
man was there at a desk, with his hat on, and 
smoking a inpe. He seemed surprised to see 
Chester. But the other did not give him time 
to speak. 

‘I’ve called, sir, to ask that Tallack and me 
may work together, if you’ve no objection. He’s 
the new hand that comes on to-morrow, and he ’s 
lodging with Mrs Griffiths. I ’d like to have the 
teaching of him, sir.’ 

The foreman laughed. ‘All right, Chester, 
You needn’t have come down here this time o’ 
night for that.’ 

‘ Thank you, sir,’ answered John Chester. ‘ I ’d 
a hit of a headache, and I thought I ’d step out, 
and so I came along here.— Good-night, sir.’ 

‘ Good-night to you.’ 

This settled, John Chester left the quarry yard. 
But he did not return to Bethel Cottage, He 
passed the door, stopped for an instant, and 
listened to the eager talking that was in progress 
behind the lighted window —with the canary anci 
the geraniums sketched in shadow upon the idind 
—and then went on up the valley. If he had 
walked for two or three brisk hours, he would 
have come out by Lake Cwellyn at the foot of 
old Snowdon, But he did not do that ; he crossed 
some meadows to the right until he reached the 
stiir gleaming waters of the Nanttle Lake, Here 
he sat down again and resumed his brooding. 
The breeze from the east, whispering up the 
valley from Snowdon’s top, did not seem to 
cool him much, for he loosed his necktie and 
acted more than once as if he were oppressed for 
breath. 

He did not return home until past ten o’clock ; 
Reuben and Nancy had gone to bed by then, 
Mrs Griffiths was very kind to John; but he 
rebuffed all her efforts to induce liim to eat some- 
thing, late though it was. 

The next morning, however, John Chester 
came down to breakfast in quite a different 
mood. There was a certain unnatural levity in 
his eonduct. ‘ I was a colour, yesterday,’ 

he said to Reuben apologetically. ‘ I ’m a surly 
brute sometimes — ain’t I, Nan V 

‘You’re not ahvays just the same, John,’ re- 
plied the girl, with a sweet but rather constrained 
smile. .' ■ 

‘Uh, never mind,’ exclaimed Reuben cheerily, 
‘We’re all like that at times. I expect I’ll be 
a bit down to-night after a day’s work. Coming 
straight from the sea, you kno^Y, a fellow feels 


being tied down to ground-work.’ 


And that reminds me,’ observed John, as if 
he had but just thought of it, ‘that you’re to 
work in my section. I’ll put you up to ^ if 
you like.’ i 

‘ Thank’ee ; nothing will please me better.’, 

Ere they left the house, Nancy managed to 
catch John apart from the others. She looked 
at him so that he longed to clasp lier to his heart ; 
his eyes showed the fervour of his passion. 

‘John,’ she whispered, ‘it was kind of yon. to 
be like that with Reuben to-day. You ax’e.n,' dear 
good old fellow, John.’ • . ‘ > 

At these wmixls he started aside in a -frenzy,, and 
the veins- on his brow swelled and became purple 
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as a damsoB. There was an oafch on his lips, and 
he could hardly keep it from breaking loose, 
though he had never yet used strong language 
before Nancy Gritllths. The. girl was horror- 
stricken. She watched him swing out of doors 
and bang the garden wicket behind him, and her ! 
heart gi'ew heavy as iron in her, 

A minute or two later, Iieuheu Tallack was 
ready to follow Jolin Chester. He seemed sur- 
prised that the otlicr had not waited for him. 

‘ What made him go off like that ? He 's a queer 
chap, this Chester. I don’t know what to make 
of him.' 

^ Reuben,’ said Nancy, ‘ T want you to do some- 
thing, and as soon as ever yoir can— -this very 
morning, please.’ 

^ Weil, little Nan, I’ll do it for sure, if I can.’ 

‘It’s easy enough : just tell John all you told ' 
us last niglit.’ ! 

‘About me and us ; do you mean thatf • 

.."■■■■‘Yes,. plea.se.’ , | 

‘ Bles.s your little heart 1 I understand.’ ! 

Reuben stoope<l over the girl and kissed her 
on the cheek. It was a calm sort of kiss, nor 
did it bring the colour to Nancy’s cheeks. 

When Reuben reached the* quairies and re- 
portefl himself at the office, he was at once shown ' 
to a part of the pit where three men were work- 
ing. One of the three was John Chester, and he 
was working like a fiend. The ladders here 
•were hung in some very tifkli.sli places. For 
about twenty yards a parallel pair of them over- 
hung tlie water, there some five hundred feet 
below, 

John Chester looked up when lie heard 
Reuben’s voice. He called to one. of his mates 
to act the part of mentor. ‘Tdl come up to yon 
directly,’ he cried, and went on splitting tlie rock 
like a madman. 

He worked on and on for two hours without 
ceasing. 

‘Wliatover’s the matter -with Chester?’ asked 
one of the others : ‘ I never saw such a fellow 
as he is thi.s morning.’ 

‘Isn’t he always like this?’ John heard Reuben 
demand ; and then he heard tlie laugh that 
greeted the reply which he did iu»t Iiear. 

Shortly afterwards, he threw clown liis pick. 
‘I’m going down the Duke’s Nose,’ he said to 
his mate. 

They called this precipitous outward and then 
inward dip of the rock the Duke’s No.se because 
of its re.semblance to the Duke of Wellington’s 
well-known proboscis. 

He took a strong pair of pinchers with him, 
•and, having reached a place where lie faneie<I 
himself unobserved, deftly loosened the fasteners 
which held one of the iaddoi's to the rock. Then 
he reaseended, and for the first time joined 
Beiiben. ‘ Aren’t you tired ?’ he asked. 

‘Well,’ said Reuben, ‘I must say I am — there’s 
no denying ifcJ ■ 

, ‘Knock off for a bit. I want to show you 
what a line place the Penlyn pit is. There ain’t 
’ another like it anywhere.’ 

Willingly enough, Reuben put down his pick 
-and pulled" on his coat They descended together, 
John Chester lewling, until they came to the 
- perpendicular part wdiere the ladder bifurcated. 
';H.ere Reuben Tallack hesitated, while the other 
, stepped on to the second ladder of the two* 






‘ 1 say, Chester, this is a bad -looking spot and ! 
no mistake,’ observed Reuben. i 

‘ Are you afraid V 

‘Afraid? Well, I don’t know that, Pmt I’m 
going to marry a dear little girl in a W’cek or two, 
and’- — -■ "I 

‘ Any one can see you ’re a coward/ said Chester ’ 
with dreadful hurdneBs. 

The f>thcu‘ looked down at his companion cAiri- : 
oLisly. ‘You’ve no right to say that to me,’ 

! ‘1 .-^ay it all the same. 1* don’t believe yon 

dare come on where 1 ’m going.’ 

Reuben just about to set his feet on the 
unsafe ladder, \vhen he restrained himself. 
‘Look here, Chester,’ he said. ‘I don’t know 
what to make of you. Still, I’ve a notion yoiCre 
not such a bad fellow as you’ve been trying^ 

I to make yoursedf out, I’m not a coward j 
j but it’s always possible a fellow may miss hia 
' footing and go to the next world in a moment, 

: If that happens to me, will you promise to break 
lit gently to iny little Cornish girl? She’ll be 
in Nantllc next week ? Will you promise V 

John Chester stared for reply. 

‘Well, you won’t? Then I’m coming and 
chance it.’ 

\ Reuben was already lowering his feet, when 
John Chester cried in a voice of thunder ; ‘ Keep^ 
off it— -for the love of God. (let back.’ 

Almost simultaneously he sprang from his 
ladder to the lowest rungs of the ladder above 
the injured one. Then grasping the bars beneath 
Reuben’s bodjq and with his feet lightly resting 
on the ladder that was to have hurled his fancied 
rival to tlie bottom of the pit, he elTectually 
blocked the way. 

‘I wTiiit to spetik to you,’ he cried. ‘‘Will you 
climb up a bit V 

Reuben did so. They came to a level space, 
whore they bofcli left the ladder* 

‘Now, tlien, tell me,’ .said John Olie-der, ‘did 
■ I uiKlerstund you to say you ’re not going to 
j marry Nancy Griiliths?’ 

‘ Ceriai n ly you did.’ 

I Jolm Cdie.stcr went pale as snow. ‘My God P 
he muttered. 

‘I tlou’t suppose it’s news to yon/ observed 
Reuben, Hliat little Nan’s lost her heart to 
you.’ 

‘ Lost her heart to me ?’ 

‘As true as I stand here, that’s so. —You ’re 
a queer fellow, Chester.’ 

‘A queer fellow! I’m a villain — that’s wdiat" 
I am. Como down the ladder again— pd ease.’ 

Then John Chester show^ed the pitfall he had 
prepared for the other, confessed the reason of 
' it, and said he would take the consequences of 
his ci'ime, whatever they might be. . 

But Reuben merely laid his hand upon GhesteRs 
shoulder. ‘J don’t %lame you/ he said quietly. 
‘We’ll forget it, Chester, you and me, in time. 
Jliere ’s no ‘one else on earth whom it concerns/. . . 

‘ Yes, there ’s Nancy, Bhe’il never marry mttdi 
a villain as me.— Oh, what a fearful thing this 
jealousy is 1’ ..j,.. 

‘You think she would nott Well, ask her^ ’ 

! Chester.’ 

Nancy did no-fc deaert-John. Chester, though' 
nothing of his tragic intention %vas withheld fronr 
her. it was, at any rate, a dreadful, proof’ of his-' 
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love for her ; and when she looked into her heart 
after the confession, she found that she loved 
him no less than before, and pity was added to 
her love. 
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PRONOUNCING NAMES. 
Englishmex are wont to demur at the inveterate 
habit of their Welsh neighbours of filling up 
Proper Names with legions of unnecessary con- 
sonants, thereby rendering the pronunciation of 
the same practically a feat of impossibility to any 
but a native of Cambria. However, after all that 
is said and done, Welshmen might retort with a 
certain degree of reason and justice by denouncing 
the way in which Englishmen of all classes 
deliberately sound many of their own name.s 
quite differently from the way in which they 
spell them; and this perversion of ordinary 
rules applies equally to the pronunciation of both 
places and persons. This custom has in the 
majority of cases arisen either through the medium 
of local dialects, or else through a not unnatural 
de.sire for abbreviation. Of course, in the names 
of county iamilies, several cases are well known, 
such as* Levison being sounded as if spelt 
‘Luson Wymondham, ‘ Wyndham Cbolrnonde- 
ley, ‘Chumley;’ Penny comequick, ‘Pennychuke;’ 
Pumaresq, H)umerricfi and Majoribank.s, ‘ March- 
banks/ 

However, it is not so much in family name.'^, 
such as the foregoing, in which we delight to 
confuse fox^eiguers, as in the names of towns and i 
village.s ; besides, these family names indulging ! 
ill conjuring tricks are comparatively lew in 
number, and everybody is supposed to be ac- 
quainted with their little weaknesses. Yet we 
who laugh at these apparent affectations in others, 
are nothing loth to commit the same crimes our- 
selves and to boldly pronounce names of familiar 
places in a way that i.s totally at variance with 
the spelling. To say ‘libel’ instead of label, or 
‘stroick’ instead of strike, would be to acknow- 
ledge ourselves to be of Cockney origin ; never- 
theless, all the world over, Thames becomes 
^ Terns.’ We sound Greenwich as if it were 
spelt ^Grinlge;’ whilst Woolwich correspond- 
ingly becomes ‘Woolige;’ and then we pride 
ourselves upon speaking the Queen’s English 
correetly ; although, perhaps, we really do speak 
grammatically, even in the face of these apparent 
blunders, for what is grammar but the official 
recognition of custom with regard to speech '? Yet 
in all this we give strong grounds for disciples 
of phonography to base their arguments upon. 

' There are nuinerous examples of this habit of 
' mispronunciation to be encountered throughout 
the countr}^, it being by no mean.s indigenous to 
the metropolitan area. It is doubtless to save 
vtime and trouble that Oirencester is abbreviated 
into ‘Oicester,’ Willesden into ^WiHsden,’ Syd- 
enham into ‘Sydnam,’ and Woolfardiswortliy into 
‘ Woolsery.'’ Brighthelmstone is a thing of the 
, past) for when that little Sussex village expanded 
itself into the dimensions and dignity of a town, 

' . it .e<imlised matters by contracting its name into 
iBrightom’ But even when we meet with a short 
and seemingly simple name like Derby we must 
needs souncT the as if it were an, ‘a/ and say 


‘ Darby ; ’ nor is the reason apparent why the 
county of Shropshire should be sometimes con- 
verted into ‘ Salop,’ nor Barnstaple into ‘ Barum,’ 
For brevity’s sake we wwite ‘Wilts,’ ‘Yorks,’ and 
‘Berks’ instead of Wiltshire, York.shire, and 
Berkshire — which last named, by the way, follow- 
ing the before-mentioned lead of Derby, meta- 
morphoses itself into ‘Barkshire,’ a fact wdiich 
P'mich wittily makes use of by referring to it as 
being the Parliamentary constituency of Toby, 
]\LP. In a similar manner ‘ Harford ’ or ‘ Hartford ’ 
represents Hertford. Salisbury is pronounced 
‘ Saiilsberry and that favourite termination for 
the name of a town, Burgh, is sounded as if 
written ‘Burror,’ thus expanding tlie ivord by a 
more inexplicable process than that by \Yliicli 
Jack Tar calls a helm a ‘ helium.’ 

Badge worthy Water, a Devonshire stream fig- 
uring somewhat yuominently in Mr Blackmore’s 
romance Lorna JJoone^ is locally called ‘Badgery 
AVater whilst in the neighbouring county of 
Somerset, an obscure little village with the rather 
ambiguous title of Bathealton is invariably known 
as ‘ Battleton and Newport (Isle of Wight) 
becomes ‘Nipput’ in the language of Wessex. 

Such changes are not altogether surprising in 
localities where traditional names are entrusted 
to the keeping of a semi-educated or ignorant 
peasantry ; but surely xve are entitled to expect 
more care and coxisideratiou in the great centres 
of learning ? Hoxvever, as a matter of fact we 
are disappointed in this respect, even in our 
Universities— at least as regar^ls the names of 
colleges — for at Oxford we have !Magdalen pro- 
nounced ‘Maudlin;’ whilst at Cambridge, Caius 
becomes ‘ Keys.’ 


SONG OF AN OLD MAID. 

Wii-ir can I offer you, oh my love, 

After these lonely years — 

Lips that have lost their sweetnes.s. 

Byes that are heavy with tears ? 

A heart that is bitter and cold, 

And ovex’shaclowed with fears ? — 

1 have nought to offer you, oh luy love, 

After these lonely yeans. 

Oh Lip.s so white ! he red for iny love, 

And smile as in ohien days ! 

Oh Heart of ice ! melt for Iiim now, 

In the light of the sunshine rays ! 

My lips shall sing and my heart shall ring 
With the joy of my tendei* lays— 

And you, oh my love, will kiss and caress, 

As you did in the olden days. 

No ; it ia over : it is too late 
(To dream the old dream again. 

I am weary of life with its fretful cares — 

I am. tired of the heart-breaking pain, , 

Is there no remedy ? Is there no rest, 

No fleeing from ills that remain ? 

No 1 It is late — It is years too late 
ffo dream t)ie old dream again, .. 
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THE LAND OF THE CHAIN-MAKERS. 

Ik the old daj^s, Cmdley, iu Woi'cestershire, inii.st 
have been a pretty place. Tlie conntry round it 
is a confusing mixture of abrupt hills with humpy 
summits and dec3p dells, connected with each other 
by brooks that are not pellucid. But for the 
most part the hills are now quite shorn of the 
woods which clad them, and cramped villages — or 
rather little towns — of stunted red-brick houses 
are set about them : at their bases in the valleys, 
on their slopes, and even on their breezy tops. 
The landsca])e is such as you will hardly match 
anywhere in England. 

Broad and generally very miry roads join the 
different villages, and the traffic on these roads is 
astonishing. Big drays laden with chain-gear, and 
little homely carts of tlie coster typo, drawn 
by meagre panting horses, iiiul also freighted 
with chains, at once indicate the local indiisti'y. 
It is a land of chains. The continuous ham- 
mering on all sides tells of their making ; and 
the grimy faces and set expimsions of the 
men and women, old and young, tell further of 
the hardships attendant upon their making. It 
is not an ideal kind of work, by any means. The 
phrase ‘the poor chain-makers^ has become quite 
stereotyped. If these poor chain -makers are half 
as wretched ns the newspaper reviewers periodi- 
cally prove them to be, it is a marvel that they 
continue in these valleys of their nativity. The 
bolder and more thrifty of them no doubt 
vanish to America and other countries of promise. 
But ,the majority exist as best they may. Early 
in life they give considerable hostage to fortune 
in the shape of large families, so that it h not 
easy for them to shake off their inherited fettei’s 
or turn to ‘new pastures.’ Yet even for them 
existence is not wholly painful. They have an 
infmite number of low-browed public-houses ; 
they fly pigeons ; indulge in social intercourse 
oh the high-road on Sundays and Mondays ; and 
make periodical raids into the neighbouring 
rural districts, attended by discreet mongrels— a 
crpss between a greyhound and a fox-terner — 


wlio are said to be ‘death on rabbits.’ The 
gamekeepeJ's for nhles round know these liver 
and white lurchers, and would like them and 
their owners to be exterminated. 

Nothing is easier than to get a glimpse of the 
chain-makers of the disti'ict. You may see them 
in the lai’ge manii factories, where they are simply 
paid employees addicted to strikes, or you may 
see them in their o\Yn domestic workshops. There 
is more picturesqueiiess about the latter ; and 
YOU may therefore be advised to peer through 
the windows of the first little red-hrick outhouse 
— stjine tifteen feet by ten--the hanuncring in 
which excites your curiosity as you pass it. S'ive 
or six individuals are within, each with a little 
pocket forge to himself or herself ; and there is 
no doubt about their zeal. The litter of bright 
new links on the door tells of their labotirs ; and 
while you wakh them, they finish new links aiul 
add tliese to the rest. It is a warm place, as you 
' may imagine, for each forge has its bellows, and 
; the glow is constant. Tiie hand-hammers are 
i two or three pounds in weight ; but the driver- 
hammer, which is also used— by pedal action-— 
weighs five to ten times as much. All things 
considered, and assuming that women must do 
this kind of work in default of other employment, 
one cannot wonder that they are so bare about 
the shoulders and breast. They do not eara more 
than four to six shillings a week on the average, 
and there is much immorality in the district. 

Often, however, in justice to the chain-maker, 
it must be said tluit the five or six operatives in 
the shed are the sons and daughters of the master. 
Happy i.s the chain-maker who has his quiverful 
of healthy and uiuimbitioiis children 1 He may 
put by much money (comparatively) during the 
years wliicli intervene between the time when 
they first take up the hammer and their marriage, 
with subse<pient larger aspiratiouB which sadly 
unfit them for the paternal workshop- But as 
a rule it is a liand-to-moutli business. The ji-oor 
chain- maker rises early,' and- the sound of his 
hummer may be heard for about twelve hours 
out of the twenty-four. He' does not grumble 
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about his fate. From time imme- 
morial he has been a steadfast believer in the 
comforts of religion, and he gets much solace for 
his week-day toils in the ugly red-brick Bethel 
or local New Goiiiiection or Sion which lie fre- 
quents on the Sunday. Hardly anywhere in 
England is tiie Old Testament more esteemed 
tliaii here, by the more respectable workers. It 
is the source whence the chain-maker gets names 
for his sons and daughters. A man is Noah, or 
Cain, Ahel, Adam, Seth, Job, Jabez, Ezra, Jacob, 
Judah, Eli, Hezeldah, or Nehemiah. For females 
the choice is less extensive; but you will find 
Delilahs and Zillahs here, as well as Eves, 
Hannahs, and innumerable Mary Janes. It is 
also the source of liis immortal hopes. He is not 
a very shrewd theologian or logician ; but once he 
takes an opinion or a notion into his mind, he 
cherishes it hard into a prejudice or a supersti- 
finn. Thftrp. nvp mpn hp.rp. witJi a surnrisincv rrift 
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tion. There are men here with a surprising gift 
of rude eloquence, and when excited to reprove 
an erring fcdlow-creatnre, their denunciations, 
after the manner of the Biblical prophets, are 
not to be listened to unmoved. I talked the other 
day with one such man as he rested his hammer 
on" the forge. He soon turned the conversation 
into a Scriptural channel. ‘ I wur thinking,’ he 
saiil, *only this morning as I lay in my bed about 
them words o’ the Bible which says Our Lord He 
sweated drops o’ blood. That’s an awful tiling, 
master, to trunk on. How he must ha’ suffered !’ 
He glanced carelessly at his muscular arms, moist 
with perspiration from his own work, and I 
marked the beads of perspiration on liia brow. 

The younger chain- makers do not seem to be 
of this type. They have been born in a different 
season. Thej^ do not sliow the difierence so much 
when they are at their forges, except in th.eir evil 
habit of swearing. But on off-da 3 ^s and the Sab- 
bath there is no mistaking them. At such times 
they crush into the public- ho uses or sit on the 
walls of slag by the roadside, discussing either the 
winner of the Derby, the relative merits of two or 
three pigeons, or the eecentric appearance of the 
passer-by. In good sooth, thej?- themselves are 
eccentric enough in their slovenly black, with 
their caps drawn to tlieir eyes, and short clay 
pipes in their mouths ; and the faithful dogs at 
their feet are as odd to see as tlsey are. 

I wish, it were possible to say that the women of 
the district have some strong distinctive attraction 
for the stranger. But how should they Iiave^ 
Their freshness passes long ere they have passed 
tlieir teens. Association in such work as theirs 
with such men as these, soon wears off their bloom. 
They marry, and have children, before they ought ; 
and at forty look as if they bore or had borne the 
cares of a universe. As one sees them in the 
streets or at their house-doors, they are a slatternly, 
hard-featured race ; and, tlieir children are quite 
. as slatternly, and even more dirty than they are. 
Tlieir. speech, too, savours of the impolite, not to 
say the blasphemous. It is an affiiir of. association. 

, If -they lived iii' a village of bishops, doubtless' 
they .would use episcopal adjectives. ■ As it is, 

: they live among overworked and discontented 
• chain-makers, wdio do not pick and choose their 
'words, from the dictionary. The novelist Avith an 
itch to create a winsome heroine in this locality 
;mnst have -.a goad store of fancy, and deal merci- 
Mly wl& her inevitable surroundings ; or else 


he must hedge her round closely with old- 
fashioned relatives of the kind I have already 
hinted at. 

Yet there is a lingering suggestion of romance 
ill this much-despoiled manufacturing district. 
You come to a forlorn little triangular space of 
ground studded with clothes-lines and refuse- 
lieaps, and hedged on two sides by wretched 
tenements of the usual 'kind, and perceive 
that the spot is called * Sweet Turf,’ No 
name could befit it less ; yet there it is. 

‘ Sweet Mouse ’ is the designation of another spot 
somewhat Idve this. Again, there is ‘ Primrose 
Hill,’ a thoroughfare echoing w'itli the riot of 
hammers, and the houses in the vicinity of winch 
stand as far from the perpendicular as they can. 

It is really quite pathetic to see the state of ; 
some of these dwellings in the hollows. They 
have been propped, but all in vain. A sudden 
^crowning in,’ as it is culled, has jeopardised the 
lives of the inmates, and at length made the 
houses uninhabitable. They ai‘e at all angles up 
to half a right angle. If you enter them, you 
feel as yon feel in ascending the Leaning Tower 
of Pisa, With some the ruin is complete. A 
wall has fallen outwards and the roof inwards. 
This dilapidation and the inebriate attitudes of 
the other houses remind one of a place wu’eeked 
by earthquake. Casamicciola, in Ischia, is, on a 
larger scale, much like some of these suliurbs 
of the chain-makers’ metropolis. One house 
of a specially mournful appearance may be 
seen. Anciently, it was an attractive villa, 

I white, with five windows in front, an assuming 
I portal, and with fruit-trees and a lawn. Now 
I it leans heavily forwards, and has three great 
'beams supporting it Nor is this all. The 
' j)roperty i.s siuToiinded by a wall, which on its 
! part has ten or twelve i3rops to keep it from 
}delding to its inclination to fall inwardly towards 
the house. This house is to let. 

Another common red-brick tenement deserves 
to be mentioned. It illustrates the sense of 
religiosity which strives with fair success against 
the loose tendencies of the younger generation of 
chain-makers. It is in the heart of Gradley, and 
no noticeable except for its name — ^ Provide 
against your enemies.’ The date 18*75 is quite 
against an assumption that it hails from the time 
of Cromwell. 


THE BUEDEN OF ISABEL.^ 


CHAFTEU XS.— LOVE APEAIKS, AND SrAHTLINO 
HEWS, 


Days and weeks while Isabel was eii- 

during her probation of trial with her father. 
She had thought it well to ignore his first esca- 
pade. She conversed with him and discussed 
with him, she cheered and sustained him, as it 
the painful evening with Uncle Harry and' the 
day following had never been. And her father 
(for a time) showed his gratitude in Ms own 
way : he was soothed and encouraged, and, be set 
himself with alacrity to plan assiduous occupation 
fpr his pen. And he really did accomplish some 
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women are generally better creatures than men ” 
— By the \vay, have you ever met Lord Clitheroe 
at your micle^s ?’ 

‘Once/ answered Isabel; ‘yes, twicej And 
she said within herself: ‘So he was the subject 
of the long gossij) ! * 

‘ What do you think of him V asked her father 
simply. 

‘His person, or his mind, father?’ 

‘Both, my dear. They are in’operly insepar- 
able.’ 

‘ He is a tall young man, with a big red beard 
and a bald head, which makes his forehead look 
roomier than it probably is ; and he always wears 
gloves, because, I believe, his hands are amaz- 
ingly hairyd 

‘ If he ’s ashamed of his hair,’ said her father, 
‘ why doesn’t he shave ? ’ 

‘ What ? His hands ? ’ 

: ‘ No, no, my dear ; his heard.’ 

‘I have not talked much with him, father, 
and I can’t say. But I should guess that, though 
he has wdiat is called a “carelessly aristocratic” 
air, he is very sensitive about his personal 
appearance.’ 

‘ Does he give himself any airs of supe- 
riority ?’ 

‘ No,’ she answered ; ‘ I don’t think he does. 
He looks rather solemn and heavy ; but I believe 
he is more interested in Phemy than he under- 
stands, and that she is more attracted to him 
than she thinks.’ 

‘Oh, you think so, do you?’ said her father 
with a smile. ‘Well, he appears on the whole 
to be a very good fellow.’ 

When Isabel next saw Euphemia, she sprang 
the question upon her : ‘ Why haven’t you told 
me anything about Lord Clitheroe ?’ 

‘ Oh ! ’ exclaimed Euphemia with a charming 
blush. ‘ That means your father has told you ! 
I shall never trust Uncle John with a secret 
again.’ 

‘No, my clear,’ said Isabel ; ‘it means nothing 
of the sort. It only means that a woman can 
pick a secret out of a man, as you can pick a 
feather out of a feather-bed.’ 

‘ Well, I might say to you/ retorted Euphemia, 
‘why haven’t'^you told me anything about Alan 
I Ainsworth?’ 

‘ About Alan Aiiiswmrth ! ’ exclaimed Isabel, 
how bluslung in her turn — but a deeper reel 
thmi lier cousin.—* I have nothing to tell I We 
are very good friends, as you know, and he comes 
often and has talks with my father.’ 

‘ Well ! ’ exclaimed the triumphant Euphemia, 
‘he is here every evening.’ 

‘Oh no. Not nearly every evening,’ protested 
Isabel, 

‘As many evenings as he can spare,’ maintained 
Euphemia. , ‘.What cloes that mean, my dear ? 
And he takes you for evening walks in the 

f ark ! — to enjoy a talk wdth Uncle John? Not 
e 1 He does his very best always to get that 
• funny, solemn Mr Doughty; out, so that he may 
have you all to himself ; while my uncle and 
that poor Mr Doughty — who adores you— are 
interested in the silly little qiiack«qiiacks ! ’ 

. i ® Yes,’ said Isabel meditatively, ‘ I suppose he 
: clues.' 'But dkl niy father tell you all that?’ ' • 
■/, ‘‘No, juy Aear/. answered Euphemia, with- a 
< paHehlevous wriggle ; ‘ that was not necessary : 


a woman can pick a secret out of a man, as 
you can pick a feather out of a feather-bed.’ 

At that, of course, they both laughed. 

‘ Really, Phemy,’ said Isabel, ‘ I did not think 
you were such a very clever child. But tell me 
all about Lord Clitheroe.’ 

‘Tell me all about Mr Ainswortli,’ retorted 
Euphemia. 

‘Truly, my dear/ said Isabel, ‘I have nothing 
to tell.’ 

Euphemia wagged her head in disbelief. ‘Well,’ 
said she, ‘ J have little to tell about Lord Clitli- 
eroe; but 1 11 tell you the little I have. I’ll be 
honester than . you, Bell : you always could 
he close if you wanted to. Oh, he is a dear 
droll man ! And I believe lie is very fond of 
! me.’ 

I ‘ But are you fond of him V asked Isabel, 
t ‘Oh, I like him very well — though I think it’s 
a jDity he’s so hairy. I tell him we are Beauty 
and the Beast, and he doesn’t seem to mind ; so 
I that makes it all right.’ 

‘Oh,’ exclaimed Isabel, ‘you have become so 
i familiar as til at, have you ?’ 

‘ I don’t know what you mean by familiar — but 
certainly we are like that There was quite a 
family Parliament about it tlie other day, I 
believe. His inutber, Lady Padiham, called one 
day in a great yellow' chariot, that has double 
steps to let down for you to get in and out ; and 
really, Bell, my mother looked the greater lady 
of the two : she looked grander and she beluived 
grander, till, you know, if we had played our 
school-game with them — “ nievey-nievey, nick- 
nack” — you’d liave chosen my mother for the 
Countess, and the Countess for the cotton-spin - 
iier’s wife. She’s an ugly, raw-boned Scotch- 
woman — and I don’t care who hears me — a 
daughter of the old Earl of Pitsligo.’ 

‘You don’t seem, Phemy,’ said Isabel with a 
smile, ‘to love and honour your future mother- 
in-law.’ 

‘ I have told you, Bell, my dear,’ said Euphemia, 
‘that there is nothing settled. Parliament is 
considering it — I mean the family Parliament, 
Clitheroe will bring in a Bill proposing to make 
me his wife — I believe that’s what they do^ — isn’t 
it?— it will be read a Eirst, Second, ami Third 
time ; and I suppose Clitheroe will come again, 
or will not come, according to the final decision 
of Parliament.’ 

‘You seem fairly indifferent/ said Isabel. 

‘Yes ; I am and I’m not, Clitheroe is a dear, 
kind man, as I’ve told you, and I believe he’s 
very fond of me, though I wish he were cleverer 
and I liked him more ; but I should dearly 
love to be Lady Clitheroe and then Countess 
of Padiham,’ - - 

‘ But, Phemy dear,’ said Isabel seriously, ‘ surely ' 
it is a dreadful, monstrous thing to think of 
marrying a man when you are not very much 
in love with him — when you are not mvQ he 
is the one man you could spend your .life , 
with 1 ’ 

‘ Are you sure of that, Bell dear V . 

‘ I ’m not thinking of marrying, Phemy,’ replied/ 
Isabel, 

‘Well/ said Phemy, ‘please don’t talk like that 
<to me— not now, at least. Your father has 'given - 
me wagon-loads of good advice of that j^ort, which 
' I do not see my way to make any use ot ' Biit 
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Uncle Jolm is the dearest, cleverest, best-spoken 
man in the world, and I love him very much.’ 

Later, Isabel was talking with her father of this 
conversation, and discussing what seemed to her 
the strange fact that Enpheiuia insisted more on 
Lord Clitheroe’s fondness for her than on any 
fondness she had for him, when her father 
answered her in words that sank into her 
mind. 

‘Surely/ said he, ‘it is not strange; it is tlie 
commonest way women have of regarding mem 
You remember the words of a wise nian : “The 
man’s desire is for the wommi ; but tlie womaii’s 
desire is seldom other than for the desire of tlie 


Isabel revolted against that wise saying, and, 
if so be she had intended to speak of Ainsworth 
to her father, she now did not. But from that 
day she modified the walks in Regent’s Park — 
she was studious that her father should not ))e 
left so much to Iiimself or to Mr Doughty, and 
that she herself sliould not be so much engrossed 
with Mr Ainsworth and his conversation — not 
because she did not like the former mode, nor 
because she thought it wrong, but merely for a 
sidelong reasou—a touch of contrariness, which 
as a clever woman she was open to — because she 
did not like a flighty little thing like Euphemia 
to have perceived what s]ie had not been fully 
aware of. Moreover, she thought with an inward 
blush: ‘It is possible that Mr Ainsworth has 
been quite conscious, and has thought that I also 
was cbnscious, that we kept apart from the 
others and she thought again, with a deeper 
blush : ‘Can I have done anything to cause that 
impression ^—-aiid can I appear to have been 
.forward f' ' ■ 

It was unavoidable that, with these feelings 
and doubts jangling in her, Isabel should seem 
more self-conscious in Ainsworth’s presence than 
she had been wont, and that Ainsworth, perceiv- 
ing that, shoiihl become more self-eoiiscious too. 
The thermometer of his feeling then began to 
rise anti fall, and rise again at a mad rate : ‘ She 
loves me I She loves me not I vShe loves me I’ 
At one time he was on the heights of joy ; at 
another, in the depths of despaix\ And Isabel 
did not help to steady him j for she herself was 
as uncertain as he. Which may seem somewhat 
odd. For a man, being commonly a dull, tbick- 
witted creature compared with a woman, seldom 
recognises when a woman is in love with him ; 
but a woman seldom misses to recognise when a 
man is in love with her : she fails to recognise 
it only when she herself is in love with the 
man, for then her feeling rises and clouds her 
clear perceptions. Now that was Isnbel’s con- 
dition. Bhe was in love with Ainsworth, though 
she liardly knew it ; and therefore she remained 
very much in darkness and doubt concerning 
the kind of regard that Ainsworth had for hen 
All which refinements are riddles to those who 
have never been in love. 

Uncertainty of that kind xvas fast becoming 
unendurable to Ainswortln Once and again he 
was on the point of putting his fate ‘ to the touch, 
to win or lose it all/ but he was debarred by one 
or two considerations. He was a notably impul- 
sive person, but yet he had a considerable leaven 
of reserve and forethought in his composition, 
-.^I love her! Let everything yield to that!’ 


prompted impulse. ‘ But / suggested forethought, 
‘is it fair. to ask a beautiful, noble girl like her 
to share your lot until it is better established ? 
And is it quite fair and honourable to try to 
snatch a victory over young George Suifiedd, 
wliile she may be still in doubt wliethcr she 
loves him or nof lu spite of all fclutt, it is 
extremely pro],)ablc that impulse would ha\"e won 
the day— with a man like Ain.sworth it usually 
tloes, when it comcB to protracted debate— ha'd 
it not been that something haj^pened very’’ soon 
to turn aside For a time the current of emotion. 

It \vas towards the end of July — so near the 
ond that the holitlays were within bail, and Isabel 
liad already arranged wliere she wan to spend 
tliem witli her father. It bad been an unbear- 
ably hot week tlirouglioiit the country, so hot 
that many cases of sunstroke were reported !ii 
the ^ newspapers ; labourers in the field and 
soldiers who had felt the snii of India had been 
struck down ; and all the xvorld of London was 
panting in the lightest of raiment, and with 
doors and windows flung wide open. On a 
certain afternoon, just when Isabel hud returned 
from school, a cab rattled up to the gate, and 
Euphemia ran in with a scareil face. 

‘Father,’ said she, ‘has sent me on with that. 
He cou]<ln’t come himself. He is going oil by 
the first train he can catcli.^ And, after an in- 
stant’s doubt between Isabtd and her father, she 
handed to Isabel a telegram. 

Tlie telegram, which Isabel opened 'with ti'em- 
bling fingers and the wildest, vaguest fears, 
was dated from ‘Llanberis, North Wales,’ and 
ran thus: ‘To Suffielu, M.P., Rutland Gate, 
London.-— Sir Raynor sunstroke Snowdon. Lying 
now at the Gwydyr, Llanberis. D(.ict<)r says nu 
hope. Conie at once. — D akikl.’ 


THE NEW GUNARDERS. 


Forty-two .years ago the Eastern Steam Naviga-; 
fcion Company having failed to o])iain the eon- 
tract to carry the mails from Plymouth to India 
and Australia— in vessels of from twelve hundred: 
to two thousand terns, with engines of from four: 
to six hundred horse-power, which w^ere never; 
built — began to consider a new enterprise, sug- 
gested by the late Isambard K. Briiiicl This 
was to build the largest steamer ever yet con- 
structed, to trade with India round the Cape of 
Good Hope. The general commercial idea was/ 
that this leviathan vessel was to carry leviathan 
cargoes at large freights and great speed, to' 
Ceylon, where the goods and passengers woukl 
be rapidi}" trausliipped to smaller swift steamers: 
for conveyance to various destinations in India, 
China, and Australia. The general niechimic/tl 
idea was, that in order to obtain great velocity 
in hteamers it was only necessary to make them 
1 large—Tbtit, in fact, there need be no' limit to the 
i size* of a vessel beyond what might be imposed 
! by the tenacity of material- On wlmt wo.*? called/ 
the tubular principle, Brunei argued—and proved 
to the satisfaction of nuxneroua experts, and' 
capitalists— that it woB .possible to construct a 
vessel of six times the capacity of the 'largest 
vessel then afloat that . would steam at a sphed 
iinattidnable by sxnaller vessels, while carry ingi 
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besides cargo, all the coal she would require 
for the longest voyage. 

Thus originated the ‘Great Eastern/ which 
never went to India, which ruined two or three 
companies in succession, which cost .£120,000 to 
launch, which probably earned more as a show 
than ever she did as an ocean-carrier — except 
in the matter of telegraph cables — and which 
ignobly ended a disastrous career only a year or 
BO ago. 

We are now entering upon a new era of big 
ships, in which such a monster as the ‘Great 
Eastern’ would be no longer a wonder. The 
two latest additions to the Cunard Iket, the 
‘Campania’ and ‘Lucania/ are within a trifle 
as large as she, but with infinitely more powerful 
engines and incomparably greater speed. 

llo not let na suppose, however, that the idea 
of big ocean-steamers has been the monopoly of 
this country. So long ago as 1850 or there- 
abouts, Mr Bandall, a famous American ship- 
builder, designed, drafted, and constructed the 
model of a steamer for transatlantic service, 500 
feet long by 68 feet beam, to measure 8000 
tons. A company w\as formed in Phiiadelphia 
ill 1860 to carry "out the project | but the Civil 
War broke out soon after, and she was never 
built. 

The ‘Cheat Eastern' was launched in January, 
1858, and her principal dimensions 'were these: 
length between perpendiculars, 680 feet ; breadth 
of beam, 83 feet j length of principal saloons, 
400 feet ; tonnage capacity for cargo and coals, 
18,000 tons ; weight of ship as launched, 12,000 
tons I accommodation for passengers (1) 800, (2) 
2000, (3) 1200— 4000 ^ total horse-power, VOSO. 
She had both screw and paddles for propulsion, 
and her displacement was 32,160 tons. 

By this time the Canard Company had been 
eighteen years in existence. They started in 
I&O with the ‘Britannia' — quickly followed by 
the ‘Acadia/ ‘Columbia,’ and ‘ Oaledoiiia/ all 
more or less alike — which was a paddle-stearner 
of “Wood, 207 feet long, S4 feet broad, 22 feet 
deep, and of 1156 tons, .with side-lever engines 
developing 740 indicated horse-power, which pro- 
11 pelied the vessel at the average speed of nine 
knots an hour. There was accommodation for 
225 tons of cargo, and 116 cabin passengers-— 
no^ steerage in those days-— who paid thirty-four 
guineas to Halifax and thirty-eight guineas to 
Boston, for passage, including provisions and 
wine. 

At the time of the ‘ Great Eastern ' the latest 
type , of Oimarder was the ‘Persia/ and it is 
interesting to note the development in the 
I j interim. This vessel was 380 feet long, 46 feet 
broad, '31 feet deep, of 3870 tons, - with engines 
developing 4000 indicated horse-power, propel- 
.ling at the rate. of thirteen and a half knots an 
hour. The ‘Persia' and the ‘Scotia,' sister-shipsy 
w^ere the last of -the Atlantic side-wheelers. In 
11862- the first screw-steamer was added to the 
Ciuiord fleet. This was the ‘China,' built by 
I the Napiers of Glasgow, ' 326 feet' long by 40J 
I feet broad, and 27^ feet deep, of 2600 tons, and 
witlijan average -speed of about twelve knots. 

Tj Bueh vvas the type of Qunarder- in the early 
JLdays', of,, the ‘'Gmit Eastern/ whose dimensions 
J ■ now been nearly reached. The ‘ Campania/ 

'■jlr hovyever, hae not been built with a view to out- 


shine that huge failure, hut is the outcome of a 
wholly different competition. The ‘Campania' 
and the ‘Lucania' represent the highest develop- 
ment of marine architecture and engiiieering 
skill at the present time, and are tlie product 
of long years of rivalry for the possession of the 
‘blue-ribbon' of the transatlantic race. 

The competition is of ancient date, if w-e go 
back to the days when the American ‘Collins' 
Company tried to run the Cunard Company off 
the waters ; and during the half-century since the 
inauguration of steam-service the Cunard Com- 
pany have sometimes held and sometimes lost the 
highest place for speed. TJie period of steam- 
racing— the age of ‘Atlantic greyhounds’- — may 
be said to Iia\’'e begun in the year 1879, when 
the Cunard ‘Gallia/ the Guion ‘ Arizona,’ and the 
White Star ‘Britannic’ and ‘Germanic' had all 
enter’ed upon their famous careers. It is matter of 
history now how the ‘ Aiizona ’—called the ‘Fair- 
field Flyer,' because she was built by Messrs John 
Elder & Company of Fairfield, Glasgow — heat the 
record in an eastward run of seven days twelve 
and a half hours, and a w^estward run of seven 
days ten and three-qnaiders hours. To beat- the 
‘ Arizona/ the Cunard Company built the ‘ Servia/ 
of 8500 tons and 10,300 horse-power; but she 
in turn was beaten by another Fairfield Fl^^er, 
the ‘Alaska/ under the Guion flag. The race con- 
tinued year bj^ year, as vessels of increasing pVe 
and power were entered by the competing" 
panies. While all the lines compete in 
luxury, and efficiency, the keenest rivalry is ; 
between the Cunard and the White Star 
panics. And just as the ‘ Campania ’ and ‘ Lucai 
have been built to eclipse the renowned ‘ Teutonfd^' 
and ‘Majestic/ so the owuiers of these boats ax’fi' 
preparing — it is said— to surpass even the two'^ 
latest Guiiarders which are to make the present 
year of grace lueiuorable in the history bt 
merchant shipping. 

Let us now see something of these marvels 
of marine architecture. They are sister-ships^ 
both built on the Clyde by the Fairfield Bhip- 
building and Engineering Company, and both 
laid down almost simultaneously. They are 
almost identical in dimensions and appointments, 
and therefore we may confine our description to 
the ‘ Campania,' which is the first of the twins to 
be ready for sea. 

This “largest vessel afloat does not mark any 
new departure in general type, as the ‘Great 
Eastern’ did in differing from all types of con- 
striietion then familiar. In outward" appearance, 
the ‘Campania’ as she lies upon the w’ater, and 
us seen at a sufficient distance, is just like 
numbers of other vessels ^ve have all seen. Nor' 
does her immense size at first impress the 
observer, because of the beautiful proportions on 
which she is planned. Her lines are eminently 
what the nautical enthusiast calls ‘sweet/, 
and in her own class of naval art she is a& 
perfect a specimen of architectural beauty as the 
finest of the grand old clippers which used ' to.; 
‘ walk the waters as a thing of life.' The colossal^’' 
size of St Peter’s at Home does not strike you ; as 
you enter, because of the exquisite proportions-.; 
And so with , the ‘ Campania ’ — ^you. need to, see an’ ■ 
ordinary >■ ‘ tramp,’ or even a f ulldDiown - : liner, 
alongside before you can realise how vast she u 

Yet she is only CO feet shorter than the., 
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niainmotli ' Great Eastern/ and measures 620 feet 
in lengtli, 65 feet 3 inches in breadth, and 43 
feet in depth from the upper deck. Her tonnage 
is 12,000, while that of the ‘Great Eastern ’was 
18,000 ; but then her horse-power is 30,000 as 
against the ‘ Great Eastern’s ’ 7650 ! 

This enoriuovis development of engine-power is 
perhaps the most remarkable feature about these 
two new vessels. Each of them is fitted with two 
sets of the most po-werful triple-expansion engines 
ever put together, A visit to tlie engine-room is 
a liberal e^lucation in tlie mecbanical arts, and 
even to the eye of the uninitiated Lhere is tlie 
predominant impression of ])erfect order in the 
bewildering arrangement of pijies, rods, cranks, 
levers, wheels, and cylinders. The two sets of 
engines are placed in two separate rooms on each 
side of a centre-line bulkhead fitted with water- 
tight doons for interconunimicatiom Each set 
has five inverted cylinders which have exactly 
the same stroke, and work on three cranks. Two 
of the cylinders are liigh-pre.SvSure, one is inter- 
mediate, and two are low-pressure. Besides the 
main engines, there are engines for reversing, for 
driving tlie centrifugal pumps for the condensers, 
for the electric light, for the refrigerating cham- 
bers, and for a number of other purposely — all per- 
fect ill appointment and finish. In fiict, in tliese 
vast engine-rooms one is best able to realise not 
only the immense size and power of the vessel, 
but also the perfection to which human ingenuity 
has attained after generations of ceaseless toil — and 
yet it is only half a century since the ‘Britannia’ 
began tlie transatlantic race. 

Each of the various engines has its own steam - 
supplier. Tile main engines are fed by twelve 
double-ended boilers, arranged in rows of six on 
each side of a water-tight bulkhead. I'lie boilers 
are heated by ninety-six furnaces, and eacli set td’ 
six boilers lias a funnel witii the diameter of an 
oivlinary railway tiiunel. In the construction of 
these boilers some eight hundred tons of steel 
were required, the plates wafigliing four tuns each, 
with a thickness of an inch and a half. Ifrom 
these mighty macliines will be developed a power 
equal to that of 30,000 horses i Compare this 
with the ‘Great Eastern’s’ 7650 horse-power, or 
even wdth the later ‘greyhounds.’ The greatest 
power developed by the two previous additions to 
the Ciiiiard tleet, the ‘Etruria’ and ‘Umbria,’ is 
about that of 14,000 horses, which is the utmost 
recorded by any single-screw engines. The ‘ City 
of Paris’ has a power of 18,500, and the ‘Teu- 
tonic’ a pow'er of 18,000 by twin-screw engines. 
The ‘Campania,’ therefore," is upwards of half 
as much again more powerful^ than the largest, 
swdftest, and most powerful of her predecessors. 
The extent by which her engine-power exceeds 
that of the White Star and Inman ‘cracks’ is 
greater than the entire horse-power of the once 
marvellous ‘ Great Eustorm’ 

. These engines of the ‘Campania’ work two 
long x-iropeller-shafts, each carried through un 
aperture in the stem dose to the eeiitre-Une, 

' and fitted to a screw. Unlike other twin-screw 
vessels, the propellers and shafts are, as ii were, 
carried wiihiu the hull, amt not in separate 
structures. Abaft of tbe screws, the rudder is 
; completely submerged, and is a great mass of 
; steehplating weighing about twenty-four tons. , 

.BTfcii a "straight -stem, an elliptic stern, two 


huge funnels, and a couple of pokvmasts'-in- i 
tended more for signalling piuposes than for j 
canvas — the ‘Campania’ looks thuro uglily busi- 
ness-like, and has none of the over-elaborated ! 
get-up of the ‘ Great Eastern,’ with her double ! 
system of priquilsion and small forest of musts. 
The bulwarks are close fore and aft; ami from the 
upper deck rise two tiers of huuses, the roofs of 
wliicli form the proimmade deck and tlie shade 
deck. In the slnicture of the hull and {leek.s 
enormous strength liasi been given, with s|)ecial 
l-irotectiou at vital I'larts, ns tlie vessel is built in 
com|fiiance witli tlie Admiralty ivquirements for 
armed cruisers. Below tiie line of vision are four 
other complete tiers of beams, plated with steel 
slieatlied in wood, on which rest upper, main, 
lower, and orlop decks. Thu lust is for cargo, 
refrigerafcing-chainbers, stores, &c.— all the others 
are devoted to tlie accommodation of ]3assengers. 

The ‘Oanipaiiia’ is fitted tu caaiy 460 first-class 
passengers, 280 second-class, and 700 steerage 
]:>assengei's — in all, 1440, besides a crew of 400. 
She has cargo-space for- 1000 tons, which seenns 
a trifle in comparison with her sixe, but then it 
is to be remembered tliut the fuel ccmsviinptiori 
of those 9C) furnaces is enormous, and requires 
the carrying of a very heavy cargo of coals for 
internal consumption. 

The accommoihitioii for passengers is probably 
the most perfect that has yet been provided 
on an ocean steamer, for here the expej'ieiice 
of all previous developments has been utilised. 
The dining-room is an apartment 100 feet hmg 
and 64 feet broad, furnished in luindsume dai'k i 
old mahogany, to seat 430 ];)t;rsons. The up- ' 
liolstery is tastefully designed, and tlic fillings 
generally are elegant ; but the peculiar feature 
is a splendid dome rising to a height of thirty- , 
three fiiot from the door tu the upper deck, 
and designed to light both the dining- room and ■ 
tile drawing-room on the deck above it. The 
grand staireasu udiich eunducts to these apart- 
nieiits is of ioakwood ; the drawing-room is in 
satin-wood I'elieved with cedur and painted frieze 
panels. The smuking-room on the ]:mm'iC‘nade 
deck is as unlike a shij/s cabin as can be imagined ; 
it is, in fact, a reproduction of an old bai'onial 
hall of the Elizabetlian age, with oaken furniture 
and carvings. The other public ajiartments, 
library, boudoir, &c., are all mure remarkable 
for quiet taste and artistic effect than for the 
gorgeciusness of gilded saloons affected on. some 
lines, but the prevailing feeling is one of luxiuioiis 
comfort. Tlie staterooms for first-class passengers 
occupy the main, upper, and promenade decks, 
and they are as much like real bedrooms as the 
old type of ‘berths’ are not Besides tlie single 
bedrooms, there are suites of rooms for families, 
or parties, finely aj)pointed with oxnainentai 
woods, ricli cai'i^ets, and with brass bedsteads'- 
instead of the old wooden bunks. All the 
ing-rooms are as light, lofty, and well veutikted' 
as the slecx^ing-rooms on the old liners ware the , 
reverse.' ■ ^ V 

The first-class passengers are placed atnidsiihips j 
, tlie second-class are placed aft; and the steerage, 
forw'ard. Tiie .steerage accommodation is superioir 
to anything yet 'provided' . in. ••that’ class ; .'"wliife'-, 
the Eecond-clasB'aCcommodaii'oh‘is'|ulte-' lip' io-’ihw , 
usual fb'st-class, with spacious, beautifully;, fur^ 
nished staterooms, a dHind$ome'-diuihg'*room'’"ah,'^ 
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oak, an elegant drawing-room in satin-wood, and 
a cosy smoking-room. Indeed, some of the second- 
class apartments look as if they wore intended to 
be utilised for first-class passengers in times of 
extra pres.sii re. 

These are details of interest to possible pas- 
sengers and to those wholiave already experienced 
the comforts and discomforts of the Atlantic 
voyage. But the great interest of the ship, of 
course, is in Iier immense size and enormous power. 
The navigating-bridge from which the officer in 
charge will direct operations, is no less than sixty 
feet above the water-level, and from there one 
obtains a survey unique of its kind. The tower- 
ing height, the vast expanse of deck, the huge 
circumference of the funnels, the forest of venti- 
lators indicative of the hives of industry below, 
the great lighthouse structures which take the 
place of the old angle-bedded side-lights — every- 
thing beneath you speaks of power and speed, of 
strength and security. 

The following table show.s at a glance how 
the ‘ Campania’ compares with her largest prede- 
cessors in point of size and power : 


Aurania.. 

Oregon.... 

America., 

Umbria... 


Uormamiia..,, 

Campania 

Liioania.;..,.. , 



Leiigfrli 

Bread til 

Horse- 

Toniiago. 

in feet. 

in feet 

i:»owGr. 

18,000 

082 

82 

7,050 

. 5,000 

455 

40 

5,500 

. 5,150 

450 

45 

6,300 

. 8,500 

515 

52 

10,300 

. 6.400 

500 

50 

10,600 

. 8,000 

545 

52 

11,890 

. 7,270 

470 

57 

8,500 

. 7,375 

500 

54 

7,375 

. 5,528 

432 

51 

7,354 

. 7,700 

501 

57 

14,320 

. 7,800 

.520 

57 

14,500 

.10,500 

500 

63 

18,600 

. 9,800 

582 

574 

18,000 

; 

520 

57-1 

16,350 

12,950 

020 

65 

30,000 




As to speed, the record of course is to be 
broken. in 1850 the average passage of a 
Cimarder westward was thirteen days, and east- 
ward twelve days sixteen hours ; in 1890, the 
average wm.s reduced to seven days fifteen hours 
twenty- three minute.s, and seven days four hours 
and fifty-two minutes, respectively. The fastest 
individual passages down to 189i \vere made by 
the ‘ Etruria,’ westwards in six days one hour and 
forty-seven minutes ; and by the ‘ Umbria,’ east- 
wards in six days three hours and seventeen 
minutes. But these, were beaten by the ‘ Teutonic,’ 
which reduced the homeward record to five dayvS 
and, twenty-one hours ; and by the ‘ City of 
Paris,’ which reduced the outward passage to 
five days and sixteen hours. Now the ‘Cam- 
pania Ms expected to maintain at sea an average 
speed of twenty-two knots; while the ‘City of 
Paris” speed =011 this recoi'd voyage averaged 
' 20;48 knots. On this basis the new Cunarders 

■ should make the passage between Queenstown 
and New York in five and a quarter days ; and 
:if, as is predicted, they can maintain, when the 
;enginea get into thorough working-order, a speed 

■ of twenty-three knots— -that is, about twenty-five 
and a half miles— an botir, they will come very 
near making the ideal five-day passage which has 
beeix'tjie dream of naval experts for the last ten 
yew V Roughly speaking, these new Cunarders 
;^re' about ten times the size and forty times the 
:p{>Wer' of the pioneers of the fleet, and the ‘ Cam- 


pania’ will run every twenty minutes almost as 
many miles as the ‘ Britannia ’ could laboriously 
make in an hour. 

Is it possible tliat within the next fifty years 
we shall be able to make the voyage to New 
York in three clays? The okb ‘Britannia ’ took 
fourteen clays to Boston, and it was not until 1852 
that the ten days’ record to New York xvas broken 
by the Collins Company. If, then, in forty years 
we reduced the record from ten to five, who can 
say that the limit of .speed has yet been reached ? 


TPIE RED-HOT NEEDLE. 


CHAPTER 11. 


About a month after Ambrose Burdon’s interview 
wnth tlie old Chinaman — that is to say, towards 
the end of the month of August, at about eight 
o’clock in the evening, John Felling, head of the 
open Bill Department in the heacl office of the 
Pacific Bank, turned out of Cannon Street by one 
of those odcl little lanes which tbe majority of 
people pass without noticing, passed under the 
projecting clock of an ancient church, ascended 
a flight of step.?, and was in what had of old been 
the burial-ground attached to the ancient church, 
but winch was now a pleasant little oasis of turf 
and green leaves amidst the gaunt, bare, prosaic 
siirroimdings. At first sight he might very well 
have been mistaken by a not very careful scrutiii- 
iser for Ambrose Burdon, for lie was of tbe same 
height and build, and bad the same fair hair and 
blue eyes, and tlie same regular, unremarkable 
features. It was only when you saw the two 
men together that the differences between them 
became at once palpable, and that you wondered 
how you could ever have thought them alike. 

Upon this particular evening Jack Felling 
walked with very little of his irsual atliletic 
swing, although he was going to meet his lady- 
love. His face was grave ; and as he threw himself 
on to a garden seat by the side of a very small 
nurse struggling with a/very big baby, and pulled 
out his pipe, he sighed heavily. Then he lit his 
comforter, and puffed away so vigorously that 
the small nurse, in order to save the big baby 
from suffocation, dragged it away, wbicli wuis just 
what the amiable Mr Felling wanted. 

He puffed away for a cjuarter of an hour. 
Then he suddenly jumped up, knocked his pipe 
out, and hurried forward with .something of a 
smile on his face to meet a girl who . was ascend- 
ing the steps. She W'as a tall, shapely girl, with 
a pleasing rather than a pretty face; with eyes 
which beamed with kindness rather than with 
vivacity, or wit, or keen intelligence, brown eyes, 
matching in hue the wavy browm hair winch, 
would trespass over her forehead. She w\as well 
but quietly dressed ; and her presence in this 
dim old London City churchyard caused no little 
whispering and wondering amongst such of the 
caretaker’s and housekeeper’s children as had not 
seen her there; night after night. For, be it;., 
understood, these interviews were stolen ; and the ' 
two prim aunts "with whom she boarded and 
lodged somewhere in the Eustoxi Road, had .no' 
more idea thut the object of their niece’s nightly ■ 
expeditions was to meet a young many than tfiey ,., 
had of the fortune to which she was heiress. ■ 
However, here Ruth Tiinstall was, radiant With’ 
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joy and happlnoss until she belield Iier loveEs 
face. 

‘ What is the iiuitter, dear she said after the 
greeting, *Are you still depressed about our 
position ? Never mind I We are together, Jack ; 
and we ought to be so awfully, unspeakably 
happy.— But tell me, Jack. Kemeinber, sir, \ve 
arc betrothed now, and there shrmld be no secrets 
between usJ 

MY ell, dear,’ replied Jack, ‘if you will know. 
First of all, there \s bad news about your cousin, 
Ambrose Burdon.’ 

‘ Imleed ! I hope he ’s not ill V said the girl. 

‘ No. But there ’s been a big roljbery at the 
Yokohama brancli, and the Directors have ordered 
him home to explain. In fact, lie should be here 
soon. He started three weeks ago.’ 

‘ And that means V 

‘Well, I’m afraid it means that he’ll get the 
sack.’' 

‘Get the? — ^ — Oh, I know' Oh Jack, do 
you think so ? 'What a terrible thing ’ ’ 

‘ Yes ; it wouhl be a serious thing for him ; 
for he can’t be very well off, and it ’s awkward to 
have to begin life again at forty.’ 

‘But, Jack, Cousin Ambrose hasn’t done wrong, 
has he V 

‘No, dear,’ replied Jack, smiling, ‘He hasn’t 
done actual wrong ; but he hasn’t prevented 
wrong being done by other.?, and, in the e^'cs of 
a Board of Directors, that’s almo.st as bad. De- 
pend upon it, they have full information, or they 
wouldn’t get rid of so valuable a servant as your 
cousin.’ 

‘ Wed I, I ’m very, very sorry,’ said Iluth. 

‘So am T,’ said her lover; ‘although I can’t 
say I was particularly smitten with him when 
he was last at home.’ 

‘No ; I know you weren’t,’ said the giid. ‘But 
my recollection of him is very pleasant.’ 

‘I’m glad of it, dear. Perhaps Tve formed a 
hasty estimate of him, I think we men are 
apt to judge those harshly who don't look you 
in the face "when you ’re talking to them.’ 

‘Well, well, we’ll see,’ said Iluth. ‘Perhap.? 
tilings, after all, woii% turn out so ])adly. — But 
you’re disheartened about something, dear; what 
,:dS'vitP 

‘Yes, I am,’ replied Jack. 

‘What is it? Remember, there sliould be no 
secrets between us now.’ 

‘Well, I’m not .sure that I’m treating 3 W 1 
straightf or w ar dly, Ku th 

‘Jack 1 ’ exclaimed the girl, all the light fading 
froar her face as she threw into her uttciuiice 
of the monosyllable that amar.ed, .startling, fearful 
emphasis with wdiich a woman can arm the 
smallest word with the vigour of an entire 
sentence. 

< ‘Yes; I mean it, Ruth,’ said the young man. 
‘Look here, I’m a clerk on two hmuli'od and 
.hfty a year, which with your hundred a year 
represents the entire capital witli wliich we are 
going to start life. You’ve been accustomed 
to all the comforts, and many of the luxiirie.? of 
life; but although I’ll do my best to give you 
most of the comforts, I shall be asking you^ to 
’give ,op many things which, al though luxuries, 
are, ' to those "accustomed to them, aimont neces- 
' .'sariesJ 

: * Oh dear, dear, dear 1 ’ cried Roth, ‘ what aggra- 


vating creatures men arei You begin your speech 
in such a way as to make mu prepare myself 
for^ a teiTihle revelation ; and the whole thing 
dwindles into a fear on your part that iny tender 
frame .should .sink under the weight of a feiuull 
income. W'ell, now look here, iny dear, timid 
Jack. When 1 marry you, 1 liope th,‘},t we shall 
have all the comforLs and aa many of the luxuries 

of life us we shall need ’ 

‘ But, my dear girl’— . — 

‘ Wait, .sir 1 I’m ttilking. It’s rude to inter- 
nipt. I don’t t.liink I sliall cure about your 
being in the (Jity all day.’ 

‘My good Iluth ’>• 

‘Hir !— No, I w'aut to have more of you. Be- 
.side.s, we must see a little of the world. I should 
.suppo.se that I’m the only girl of my education 
and bringing up in the palish who has never 
lieen to Paris, or Briiesels, or Horne.’ 

John Felling groaned, and there was a comical 
look of de.spair on hi.s face. ‘ Kul,h 1 I must 

.speak ; I really nui.st ’ 

‘Sir, if I have to warn you again, I shall 
.say good-night and be otiV 

"‘.But Ruth, it’s utterly’ 

‘ In short, you must give up the bank.’ 

The proposition was so intensely absurd, that 
Felling could contain himself no longer, and 
although in his heart he was Hut in much mood 
for mirth, sent peal after peal of laughter ring- 
ing into the air, until tlie children looked up 
from their play, and a pas.siug policeman paused 
at so imusiml a sound in the heart of the intern 
City. 

‘ Well,’ said Rutli, whose lips were twitching 
with laughter, alUiuugli she was not actually 
laughing, ‘and what i.s there comic in tiiat, 

* Why, the idea“-~the very idem of luy giving 
up the bank, .so tliat you and 1 can go to— whexui 

is it? Pari.s, and Brussels, and Rome’ 

‘Ye.^, and perliiq^a Egyjit or the Riviera for 
the winter,’ pul in Rutli. 

‘Yes— all on your hundred a year! Ha, ha, 
Im 1 Ruth, you are. so jolly green, i believe you 
mn.st think the purchasing power of one liuinlred 
pounds .sterling R* be uulimitod.’ 

‘ A hundred a year I Oh dear, no. I don't 
expect to do all that on a hundred a year. But 
pei*lutp.s we might on nine hundred a year.’ 

John Felling looked at his sweetheart. She 
was perfectl}’’ serious. So he became serioita too. 

‘Come, Ruth, we’ve had a good laugh; but 
now let us talk like the .serious couple we intend 
to be,’ he .said. 

‘I’m quite serious. Indeed, I’vo never been 
otherwise,’ 3 .‘eplied Ruth. ‘ What is the most 
a.stoni.sliing piece of news I could give you?’ 

‘ Why, that some dear old Iadj% whom I may 
Iiave assisted over a ero.ssing or otherwise been, 
attentive to, should have left me enough money 
to justify me in dmckiiig up the bank, and 
enable us to go to Paris and all the rest of -ikb ■ 
Ruth handed him a letter. It boro the Yoko 
hama post-mark, and was addressed iu Auibrp.se 
Burdoii’.s writing. He opened it and read : 

‘Mt BEA.B Qovbw thdufe fpr' 

your kind and pleasant letter-r:so, .kind ami 
pleasant, that I cannPt make you a better .ri'teh 
than by giving you a piece of very good, and, 

I think it, very wonderful newa Well, you 
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remember that your father always pjave himself ‘Oh, how thaulcful we ought to he for our good 
out to he, aiid always believed himself to he, a fortune P exclaimed Ruth. 

very j^oor man. This was waggish of him, ‘So we are, dear, I hope/ said her lover, 
although he probably intended you to receive the : pressing her hand. The church beadle came up 
impression as a wholesome *deteiTent against ; at that moment to lock the garden for the night, 
foolish behaviour, for it turns out that he was | or there is not a doubt that the young man 
a rich man, and that wlien you come of age you 'would have emphasised his remark with a kiss, 
wdll inherit all his wealth. " His instructimis to Bo they sauntered out and homewards, perhaps 
the trustees for his estate were that his will was as happy a couple as could he found in the City 
only to be opened within six months of your of London that night. 


coming of age, unless, of course, you should die 
before that event. This has now been done ; so 
that on December the 24th next you wnll be 


BRITISH AMAZON S. 


If III 
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absolute mistress of over twenty thousand jiounds ipgjifjj; several well-autlienticated instances 
-say about nme hundred pounds per annum. 

(‘Why! — my dear Ruth!^ vras all the young and pa.ssiiig wdth honour through the perils and 
man could say.) vicissitudes of war. Colonel Carter, in his 

Ruth continued reading: ‘My dear cousin. I O^^riosaie, of JFar quote, ^ following inscrip- 
am sure I most heartily wish you all health and twn, which is still to be found on _a tombstone 
b/mninAs.q to eniov iinexnected frond fortune. St Nicolas, Lrighton : . In 


happiness to enjoy this unexpected good fortune, | 
You tell me of 'your engagement to young Fell- ■ 
ing, and I congratulate you upon it, for 1 know j 
hnn to be a good, steady fellow ; and I feel sure I 


Memory of PHOiBE Hassel, who was born at 
Stepney in the year 1713, She served for many 
years as a private soldier in the 5th .Regiment 


if.'.,- 


he will niaktv you the husband you, from fill i diderent parts of Europe ; and m the 

accounts, and from wdiat I remember, deserve. I ! 

may possibly be in England upon business before Cumberland, at the battle of Fonteiioy, 

very long, and one of my first duties will be to ! l>ay one t- wound m her arm. 

call upon you and congratulate you in projirid which commenced fh® time of 

^ejwd'-Your afiectioiiate cousin, extended to the mgn of George I\ „ 

. Ambrose Bt’RDON.’ whose mumheence she received comiort; and 

support in her latter years. Slie died at Brighton, 
‘Of all the iDieces of good-luck h exclaimed i where she had long resided, December 12, 1821, 
Jack, half-a-dozen times in succession. He was 1 aged 108 years.’ 

too much amazed to be very intelligent in his ! Yery little is known of Phoebe Hassel beyond 
remarks. ‘And you knew it all the time, Ruth, j the fact that she actually served as a private for 
and were chaffing me, and working me up into | many years with bravery and honour, George 
such a state of worry about what I coiisideved j lY. allowed her a pension of half a guinea a 
your castles in the air, that I really don’t know week, whicli she enjoyed for many years, 
how it would have ended !’ In 1741 a curious book was publislied in 

Mf Cousin Ambrose comes home, Jack, you London, entitled, T/ic Life and Adveyii arcs of Mrs 
will be quite friendly with him, won’t you?’ Christian Davies, the British Amamn, commonly 
said Ruth. called Mother Ross, v'hicli professes to give an 

‘ Of course, my clear,’ replied the young man. account of the various ‘ transactions, both serious 
‘He speaks so handsomely of me in a private and diverting,’ in which this extraordinary 


i ,' A \ said Rutin " called 3Iother Ross, v'hicli professes to give an 

s ^Of course, my clear,’ replied the young man. account of the various ‘transactions, both serious 

!19 , ‘He speaks so handsomely of me in a private and diverting,’ in which this extraordinary 

i!|/ 1 /. V letter to you, that I must admit I have judged woman took part whilst serving as a trooper in 

1 ' him hardly. What a rum thing that he does not Lord Hay’s Regiment of Dragoons, better known 

%: ’ say anything about the robbei\y.’ j as tbe ‘Scuts Greys.’ A badly-executed frontis- 

' h'/ j, , ‘Is it so very “rum,” dear? He knew it would | piece which faces the title-page, itself a curiosity, 

take away from my pleasure at the other news; depicts ‘Mother Ross’ both in the uniform of 

and besides, he isn’t condemned yet. From what a dragoon of the period, with a carbine slung- 

,, . I have heard you say, it seems that the Home over her shoulder, and a drawn sword in her 

S’J*:* '■/ ’ axithurities of an Eastern bank expect their , hand ; and also in female attire as a sutler, with 

’ i ’ olficers abroad to bo provided with double sets a bassket containing bottles of wine, and a glass 

LJJ' ' of faculties ; and you’ve told me that if a Claim- in her right hand. The hook is evidently in the 

/ mmi makes. up his mind to do you, do you he main a true relation of the startling vicissitudes 

I'ijfc r|'‘i ' ’ •/., will, no matter how clever you are 1 So he may and adventures wliich were crowded into her 

|:§ evidently thinks he will. — But remarkable life. Her father was a maltster and 

IM suppose anything were to happen to me brewer, and his business was sufficiently large 


Itiw 

is! I"': -is;,, 


|i^ ,r i'!-' ■ " ' . ■ - 
j|| - ' 


if’ II lie* . i 


I before I came of age’- 
■ ‘My dear girl I’ — r- 


1' ./.Well — the unforeseen is always liappening. I and plenty. 


to necessitate his employing some twenty men, : 
Ills family being reared in tbe midst of comfort. 


Cousin Ambrose, I suppose/ saiiLButh. . needle. ‘lYe-inay quote her own words r 
/I know 'of nobody .else/ -a; " ^ never better pleasett thati when 1 was 'following 

rMsed:,,.his., . eyebroTO. the .....plough,... . or ...had.....a..... rake,.... ..iailr.^nr....pi.tch 
’I . ' ■ Jin niy hands, which implements I could Jmndle 

'« ; 

^ 'a.'- ■-■.-■K;/ , 

v.i ' ^ aV ^‘V .u/ 


//;■' In that case, what would become of all this: 
V' money?’ 

:vr; ' ‘Why, dear, unless the will arranges otherwise, 


Christian from her earliest years was as much, 
inclined to outdoor em|>loyments as she was dis-;’ 
inclined to the more maidenly occupation^, of , 


.^suppose your next of kin would have it/ replied needlework and household duties; she could- 
■Jack. -‘Who.fe ypxir nearest rela^^ . handle a qntchfork with, more facility than, a, > 


Chatn'beyii’ri 

May IS&S.l 


■BEITIBH AMAZOm,' 
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with ai5 much streiigth and dexterity, if not more, 
than any of my mother’s servants. 1 used to 
got upon tlie horses and ride them barebacked 
about the holds, leaping hedges and ditches,’ 
Her fatlier’s loyalty to James II. induced iiiiu to 
.sell all tliat he had of value and apply the 
proceeds to tlie defence of his tottering throne. 
He succeeded in raising a troop of liorse, and 
equipped it entirely at his own cost, and led it 
with some credit into action at the famous battle 
of the Boyne, 

During Ins absence, an event occurred which 
exhibited in a striking manner the courageous 
8]nrifc that animated his daughter. We cannot 
do better than quote it in lier own iaiiguage : 

* While my father bore arms for King J ames, 
the neighbouring Papists, in time of divine ser^ 
vice, came to and blocked up the church door 
of Leslip with butclmrs’ blocks and other lumber. 
My mother was then in the church ; I was at 
home ; but hearing the noise, and fearing niy 
mother might receive some hurt, I snatched up 
|, a spit, and thus armed, sallied forth to force my 
way -and come to her assistance ; hut being 
resisted by a sergeant, I thriist my spit through 
the calf of his leg, removed the things which had 
hloiiked up the door, and called to my motlier, 
bidding lier come away, fox* dinner was ready. 
In the soiiflle, the Eev. Mr Makry, the Clerk, 
with several others, were Woiuided, and I taken 
into custody for having hurt the sergeant’ The 
facts of the case hecoming known, and the ser- 
geant with liis iTiends being evidently in the 
wrong, after a short delay, Christian was acquitted 
and set at liberty. 

The next event described is a love aOair vdth 
a distant coirsin, ‘whose timde on the father’s 
side was a bisliop.’ It culminated in a maimer 
di.scredi table to both, and proved a source of 
consiilerable sorrow to onr heroine. 

James il. having to lice the country, Ijcr father 
became a fugitive fruin justice ; and altliougli a 
pardon was eventually obtained for him,' his 
eilects %vei'e seized and confiscated by tlie Govern- 
ment. Glnistian, however, did not Jong endure 
the hardship of po%^erty, f<;r on the death of her 
aunt she inherited her business, that of an inn, 
which proved the soi\rce of a considerable 
income. 

Amongst her servants was a young man named 
Bichard Walsh, for whom she .soon began to 
entertain a strong feeling of aliection, which 
he in secret returned. Her well-knowxi strength 
of character — to call it by no other name-— 
made him hoidtate in declaring his passion, and 
it urns not until she herself made overtures, 
through a female friend, that matters were satis- 
factorily arranged. He pr<.)ved himself to be 
‘ a' careful and obliging Imshand,’ but, unfurtu- 
■ nately, was not proof against the temptations of 
i the liottle. One day, after drinking a consider- 
able quantity of wdne with an old schaol-fellqw, 
he was persuaded ,to go “on hoard a vessel with 
recruits and have a bowl of punch in the cap- 
tain’s cahhx. The result was that, being over- 
come with drink, he was carried off to Helvoet- 
sluys, and there enlisted in Lord Orrery’s R-egi- 
meut of Boot, now knowxi as the ‘First BoyakJ 
I Hkwife not hearing from lihn for twelve months, 
had just put herself into mourning, believing 
' him "to be dead, wdien she received ti letter 


fi'om him, coiapkiining that he hud written 
eleven letters home without obtaining an answer 
to any of them. 

In spite of the fact that slio. had tuvo children 
living, oufc burn after his fatlier’s enli.-dmmit, she 
determined tu pi*ocued to Flanders in saareh of 
hiin. After ])roviding for the welfare of her 
children, .slm cut her hair short, jiiid dressing Iwr- 
seif ill a suit of her husband's clothe.^, proceedexl 
to Dublin, where she enli.sted in Captiiiu Tick-, 
hoiirids company of the x’cgiment coinmam'led by 
the Marquis de Pisai’e, under tlie name of Chris-' 
toplier Walsh. On arriving in [•'danders, the 
company soon joined the grand army, and onr 
herrxine gained her first experience of war in the 
battle of Laiideii— the ‘ sound of tlie cannon 
playing and small-sliot rattling round her’ throw- 
ing her into a ‘ kind of paiiick/ not being aceus- 
tonied to ‘such rough music.’ She laid the 
misfortune to be wounded just above the ankle, 
which placed her hora de mmhat for several 
weeivs., . ;V AA/GG 

Immediately on her return to duty, she had 
a narrow escape from drowning at the (likx^.s of 
Gertrnydeiiberg ; ami altliougli she escaped this 
danger, within a few days she wjab captured by 
the French, with sixty of her comrades, wliilst 
out on a foraging expedition. Owing to the good 
offices of ‘King James’s Queen,’ the English 
prisoners were exceptionally well treated; whilst 
the Diitcli w’ere ke]>t in filthy dungeons and sup- 
plied ivith only half a pound of bread daily. 
After nine days’ imprisonment, she was cxclianged 
with many otlier prisoners, and went into wintcr- 
quartei's with tlie army at Gorkham, 

We must allow her to relate the fetaiuJing 
adventures she met with in this : Gn any 
frolick, to kill time, 1 made my nddmseB to a 
biirgher’B daugliter, who wixs youaig and. pj'ett}*. 
As j had ibnuerly had a great many fine things ; 
said to mystdf, 1 was at no loss in the amorous 
dialect.’ Hlio acted her part so wtdl that Urn 
simple girl gave her heart fully into the pseiuhp , 
sohlier’s keeping. A sergeant of the same regi- 
ment, filled with a mad jealousy, gi^ossly insulted 
the girl, who complained to Ohrislian. A duel 
resulted, wJiich is de.seribed in the following 
terms: ‘Wc both drew, and the. first thrust i 
made gave him a wound iu the right pap. He , 
returiKHl this with a long gash in my light arm ; | 
but before he could recover his guard I gave him 
a thrust in the light thigh. The next pass he 
aimed at my lireast, but hit my right arm, though 
it was little more than a prick of a pin, he being 
feeble from loss of bh)utL’ 

The noise of the combat brought up the guard, 
and slie was iniprisoiicd, as it was fexired that 
the sergeant’s wounds were mortal. The lather 
of the young lady obtained our heroine’s rekmse, 
tlic pajunent of her arrears of pay, aiul per- ■ 
mission to serve iu another rcgiineiit, but not 
with a view of giving his daughter’s hand hi 
maiTiuge to her. Tluryoung woman was willing' 
to elope; hut this Christian refused to'do, 
asked the maiden to wait until sho had gained 
a commission by bravery. , . “ ' • ‘ ^ ^ 

She then entered Lord ^ Hay’s vBegimenF; of, 
Dragoons, mul learned herButies uS' a ' trooper. 
During the > year 1695 ' she ' served _ during; thh ; 
siege of Hamiir, and spent with; her , 

regimcfnt.ai.thu Boss. > . ■' . b. ' 
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The peace of Eyswick brought «aboiifc the 
partial disbaiitliiig of her regiment, and she at 
once returned to Dublin. Here no one recognised 
her ; and as she found that the nurse with whom 
she had left her children intended to present 
a hill beyond her means of discharging, she 
decided to remain incognito. 

War breaking out again, she at once re-enlisted 
in Lord Hay's regiment, and saw a great deal of 
fighting. She escaped unharmed at Kimeguen, 
but her horse was wounded at the siege of 
Venloo. At Liege she obtained a considerable 
quantity of valuable plate by way of loot, 'wliicli 
she sold to a Dutch Jew for a ridiculously low 
sum. At Donawert she received a very severe 
wound. She was present at the famous battle 
of Blenheim, and whilst guarding some of the 
prisoners taken in that action, she recognised her 
husband, who Imppened at that moment to be 
embracing a Dutchwoman. She made herself 
known to him, and forgave his faults, but abso- 
lutely refused him permission to disclose her 
sex. They agreed that she should pass as his 
brother until the termination of the war ; and 
after giving him some gold from her secret store, 
they parted. 

In spite of this meeting with her husband, lier 
Hrolicsome’ spirit induced her to pay attentions 
to a ' pretty vrow/ which fortunately ended less 
disastrously than her former love affair. At 
• Eumillies she escaped unhurt througli the hottest 
of the battle ; but the last shell fired by the 
French struck her on the back of the head and 
fractured her skull. She was trepanned, and 
her sex at last discovered. The news spread 
rapidly, and she experienced the most courteous 
and liberal treatment from the officers of the 
army. Under pressure from the Duke of Marl- 
horougli, she was remarried to lier husband, the 
ceremony being attended by a large number of 
officers, who all kissed the bride before leaving. 
She was appointed cook to her husband’s regi- 
ment ; and at the siege of Atb, seizing a musket, 
she killed one of the enemy during a fierce 
encounter. At the same moment a ball from the 
enemy struck her in the mouth, splitting her 
under lip, and knocking one of her teeth into 
her mouth. She says : ‘ ]3oth this shot and mine, 
with which I killed the soldier, wei-e so exactly 
at a time, that none could distinguish whetlier I 
fell by the recoiling of the piece or the enemy's 
ball. My busband and some of bis comrades ran 
to take me up, and seeing the blood, imagined I 
was shot through the liead ; but I convinced them 
to the contrary by spitting the ball and tooth 
into my hand.’ 

At Courtrai she won a race on her mare with 
Captain . Montgomery of her husband’s regiment, 
who- had ridiculed her dress and the wretched 
steed she rode. To let her speak for herself, she 
says : ^ I offer’d to run her against his horse for 
a pistole, and ’we would both ride. Brigadier 
Godfrey, who was- by^ laid another pistole, on ray 
side. We both' went to the place chosen to rim 
.‘Upon, and starting at the heat of, the drum, he 
■ suneFd me to keep i>aee with him for some time,; 
' hut finding he“ was going to leave me, I made a 
lurifms phsh at him, flung man and hoi-ae into 
ya ditch, - and thus won the race. The brigadier 
kuglred heartily at my stratagem; the captain 
'V was :half' angry ; hut 1 got a couple of pistoles.’ 


Her husband was killed at the battle of 
jMalplaquet ; but at the end of eleven weeks she 
married Hugh Jones, a grenadier in the same 
regiment. Her second hushand ^vas mortally 
wounded at the siege of St Yenant, and she 
found herself a second time a wido^v. Her third 
liiisband, who survived her, %vas a soldier named 
Davies, serving in the Y^elsh Fusiliers. Queen 
Anne gave her a pension of one shilling a day, 
to which she added by making farthing pies and 
.selling strong liquors in Tuttle Fields, Y^'est- 
minster. 

Slie died on the 7th of July 1739, aged seventy- 
two, from a fever contracted whilst nursing her 
liusband in Chelsea College, and ivas buried with 
military lioiiours in the cemetery belonging to 
Chelsea Hospital. 


A PAGE YllOU THE ANNALS OF AN 
INDIAN TILLAGE. 

The village money-lender in India has a use and 
a i^osition that it is very bard for people in 
England to realise. A native saying describes 
him as the ‘ salvation and the ruin ’ of the culti- 
vators ; and it is a perfectly just description, 
Y^ithout him they would often find it impossible 
to farm their lands ; and yet by him they are often 
almost pauperised. Most of tlie Indian cultiva- 
tors are improvident. When the harvest yield 
is short, resort must be had to the money-lender 
before the next harvest, or starvation could not 
W’ell be avoided. . Often a cultivator is without 
seed for sowing ; then it is from the money- 
lender he borrows it. The purchase of cattle to 
replace those that die, or of a new plough, is 
commonly made by borrowing from the same 
source. When money or seed or grain is borrow’ed, 
an extortionate rate of interest is demanded ; it 
cannot, as a rule, be paid ; and the unpaid sum 
IS added to the principal debt, which frequently 
doubles in four or five years. 

The cultivator, as a rule, is long-suffering, and 
not easily roused to any act, or even expression 
of enmity, unless the pressure of successive bad 
seasons has made the harsh dealings of the 
money-lenders feed more and more burdensome, 
until they become intolerable. In such circum- 
stances, they sometimes break out into riots, with 
occasional acts of personal violence. It is one 
of these occasional outrages, with its far-reaching 
consequences, that w'e shall now describe, as it 
exhibits many phases of modern Indian life, 
that are interesting by reason of their great 
unlikeiiess to anything known in England. 

In a lai’ge and prosperous village in the 
southern part of the Mahratta country, a Brahmin 
money-lender is still living, whose" father and 
grandfather before him bad been the largest and 
most prosperous of the money-lenders for 'many 
miles around. He has clients among the inhabit- 
ants of all the surrounding villages, and possesses 
capital enough for large loans and for advances to 
the petty money-lenders of his own neighboiir- 
hood. Ill the same place live the Kheikars^ .a 
widespread and at one time a very prosperous, 
family.’ From time immemorial the Ehetkars 
had -beeii ‘the hereditary head-men of thedown— ' 
Patels’ as they are called. The Patel, thoughkn 
hereditary officer^ is a servant of Government,, 
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and is the head of the local police, and chief tax- 
gatherer of the township. Even now he is usu- 
ally a mail of eonsiderabie iuHuence, and niiKih 
respected ; formerly, he was frequently a man of 
large power, one with whom it was dangerous to 
be on bad terms. One of these Klietkar chiefs 
many years ago had been the means of having 
the present money dernier’s great-grandfather 
hanged j and thus began a feud which was far- 
reaching in its consequences. 

The dead man left a son, wlio determined to be 
revenged, though he kept this determination an 
absolute secret. With the Ivhetkars he succeeded 
in restoring the old relations, by pi'oft*.s.sing to j 
believe that his lather was pfuilty, though he well ' 
knew him to be innocent. He coutinueVl, like bis 
fattier, to be the person to whom the Khetkars 
w^ent in all times of pecuniary cliliiculty. Such 
times came more and more frequently, for order 
and law were rapidly succeeding disorder and 
anarchy ; and before many years had passed, the 
country came directly under British rule. The ! 
Khetkars, always an extravagant and improvi- 
dent family, had no longer opportunities, as in 
former days, of levying blackmail and extorting 
forced loans, and they lapidly found the produce 
of the family lands insulfiGient for their expendi- 
ture. The money-lender was resorted to often er 
than before and for larger loans. At first the 
loans w’-ere given on simple bonds ; but as the 
amount borrowed grew larger and larger, the 
mortgage of lands Wiis demamled ; and the Khet- 
kars began to fall into the power of the money- 
lender. The resources of the family, however, 
were still too large for the money-lender to take 
any steps towards realising his dream of revenge. 
In time, he died ; and on his death-bed lie made 
lii-s son, Wamaurao, swear by the life of his own 
little soil, a boy of three years, that he would 
in his turn devote himself to the fulfilment 
of a scheme of revenge. This oath w’as one of 
peculiar sanctity ; and having sworn it, \Yanuinrao 
became as devoted as his father had been to tbe 
family cause. 

Within fifteen years of the death of Wamanriio’s 
father the affairs of tiie ivlietkars became very 
seriously involved. The chief of the family of 
that time, named Saiitaji, was about to betroth 
his daughter, aged three years, to the five-year-old 
son of the head-man of a neighbouring village. 
The astrologers had been consulted, and bad 
declared the time to be mo.st propitious and the 
intended husband most suitable. But the caste 
rules, the position and the traditions of the 
family, required that the betrothal should be 
celebrated with lavish expeiidituro ; and Santaji 
was absurdly impecunious. He visited Wamaurao, 
and asked for a very large loan, so large, tliat 
Wanianrao declared he also must consult tbe 
astrologers, fox* he could not lend so large a sum 
if the time were unpropitious. There were two 
astrologijrs in the village who were to be con- 
sulted, and ^vero to give a joint opinion. One 
was a friend of Santaji, who promised lam a 
‘ handsome reward if his reading of the stars was 
favourable to the loan ; the otlier was a friend of 
Wamanmo, and the money-lender informed him 
he should regard it as a matter worthy of sidx- 
/.stautial reward if the stars declared that the 
loan could safely be granted on the condition of 
:a mortgage of certain lields, which he named. 




The result was the astrologers were both of 
opinion that the time was xnost propitious for 
a loan, pinvidecl tlnit these purticuiar fkdds were 
mortgaged. It hupptuied, as Wainamno very well 
knew, that these fields were the best in the whole 
village, had been in tbe Khetkars’ family long<?r 
than any others, and were peculiarly ])im*d by 
them. But so des|K.'rate was Saiilaji’s neetl for 
money, that he inartgaged the tkdd's after some 
slight demu]*, trusting that no hariij w’ouki come 
of it. The terms of tlie mortgage were tliat the 
fields were to become the money-lender’s at the 
end of ten years, unless the loan, prindjnil and 
interest, was fully paid up, and that the fields 
were to be the .security for the interest year by 
year. ■ ..'a.'*"’-: 

At the end of the first year the interest was 
paid ; at tlie end of the second year, only half 
the interest due was paid ; and the money-fcnder, 
with apparent good-will, refused to press lor 
payment. At the end of the third year nothing 
was paid, and still Wamaurao seemed to, be 
strangely magnanimous. At the end of the 
fouj'tli year, also, nothing was paid ; and now 
interest for two yeaivs ami a hair, amounting to 
one half the wliole loan, was due. Then Wamau- 
rao demanded ]>ayment. Suntaji said lie had 
no merais of paying. The money-lender was 
obdurate, his client lielpless. At last, the former 
declared that if he did not receive the money, 
he must take the land ; but this Santaji said la 
would never agree to ; he would never part with 
the land that w"as more highly prir^ed and 
dearer to the family than all the x’eat in the 
village. ■ 

Thereupon, Wamaurao instiUitetl a suit to 
recover the interest, or, in default, to recover 
his due by clistri'ss and .sale of the three fields 
When notice of this suit wa.s served on Santaji 
he swore that Wunianrau deserved to be hanged 
like his grandfather, and xvished that he had tin 
power to compass his death. But time.s were 
cli.angcjd .sim-e the old days ; the "Khetkars feai*ed 
the English judge. lit his extremity, Santaji 
sought the advice of an acute and much respectiMl 
native lawyer. The lawyer questioned liiiii 
closely regarding all tlie details of the case, and | 
then suggested that Santaji should deii}' the 
mortgage' and assert the deed to be a furg;ery 
This struck the Ivlietkar as an eminently desii 
able and very clever \vay out of the difficulty 
but he remembered that the deed had been 
taken by himself to the Registry' Ofiice, and that 
the registrar, wdio yvas a most respectable man, 
and would not tell lies for any but a very large 
bribe indeed, had seen him there, ainl lituird 
him state that he had signed the deed and imat- 
gaged the land. Santaji expressed his doubts, and 
besought the lawyer tf» suggest some other equally 
desirable way out of the uifiiculty. Aftc^r niiick 
thought, the lawyer held that the only other 
satisfactory defence to the suit was to assert that 
the interest had been paid, bringing witnesses 
and receipts to prove it ■ ■ • h ' ' 

Thereupon, a reply tu the suit filed, sattte 
forth that the intere.st claimed had been paid, 
and that the moneydeuder was little better than 
one of the wicked /being both an extortiMner and 
a liar, Wainanrao was somewlmt astonished- at 
this ; but, nevertheless, he filed the morljgage 
deed in court, prepared to proceed with his oise, 
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to be seen on the style, which tills up the inner 
space in curly flowers. To tliis, small insects 
adhere, and can proceed no farther; but large 
insects, like the bee, can thrust their proboscis 
between the .style and the petals, and reach the 
nectar of whicir they are in search. 

A peculiar feature of most of these plants is 
that their viscidity is only temporary, for as soon 
as the flowering season is at an end, and the visits 
of wingless insects can do no harm, the protective 
secretion becomes dried up and noii-adhesive. 

A widely difliised mode of defence is seen in 
the thorns, &c., which are to be found on the 
leaves, stem, or calyx of different plants. Against 
soft'bodied insects, like caterpillars, the viscous 
exudation would be no defence whatever, as they 
, could cross it with impunity ; but a formidable 
array of prickles is a barrier wliich they cannot 
surmount. To add to the effectiveness of this 
mode of protection, not only are the j>rickles 
arranged point downwards, so that a creeping 
insect is confronted with their sharp end first, 
but they accumulate the nearer they are to the 
flower. A good example of this mode of defence 
may be found in the common tliistle, whose lower 
leaves are much less thickly set with prickles 
than the upper ones. Again, the leaves of these 
plants are all concave, which further adds to the 
protection of the flower. 

Another defence against trespassing insects is 
seen in the hairy formations which block up the 
entrance to some blossoms, and which serve to 
obstruct the passage of weak and useless insects, 
but are easily overcome by tlie stronger and 
beneficial ones. In other eases, access to the 
flower is impeded by parts of the plant being 
bent, dilated, or crowded together, as in the snap- 
dragon, the mouth of which is so firmly closed 
that only a powerful insect, like the bee, can 
force it open ; by the anthers combining so as 
to form a hollow cone round tlie pistil, as in 
the potato blossom ; or by tlie stamens ci'owding 
round or the stigmas covering the corolla, as if 
by a lid. In other flowers, pi*otection is afforded 
by swellings round the entrance to the nectary. 
For example, in the convolvulus the filaments 
expand and cause the central space of the corolla 
to be divided into passages resembling the arrange- 
ment of . a five-chambered revolver, into which 
nothing but the fine proboscis of a bee can enter. 
In the bladder , campion the calyx stands well 
out from the blossom, so that, any insect which 
eats., through the flower-cup gets * no nearer tlie 
nectar, .because the distance in that direction is 
as great as the distance from the mouth of the 
icorolla..: 

. .... How^ often in crossing a meadow have we found 
, water stored up. in the little cup formed by the 
conical: bases , of the, opposite leaves of some plants ! 
The purpose' of these pools is to isolate the stem, 
and so protect the flower from the ravages of 
wingless insects. - , 

;..v.r ,A form of protection is seen in the collar 

Termed round a flower : by means of embraGing 
.;leaves, vvhi.ch are generally convex upwards, and 
vslip.pery bn the inside, as in the snowdrop. Greep- 
..ing insects get as far as the slippery leaves, and 
Tn.t^ying to turn the. edge, they invariably lose 
their holdr and tumble to the ground. s - 

’nofsno. 


fVii 


• A.The. eoinmon nipplewort (*iLapsana communis’) 
and flowers of that class^' which are totally unpro* 


tected against the attacks of marauding insects, 
open only during certain hours of the morning, 
before the dew has dispersed, when they al’e 
perfectly safe from the visits of wingless intruders, 
which never venture abroad until the dew is off 
the grass. 

By reason of their situation, aquatic plants are 
protected against unwelcome^ visitors ; but in 
connection with one at least, the spotted knot- 
grass (‘ Polygon ill 111 persicaria ’), which, during a 
drought, is sometimes left high and dry on the 
banks of a stream, and is utterly defenceless 
against insect trespassers, a curious circumstance 
has been observed. In such seasons it has been, 
known to secrete a viscous substance all over 


the stem, thereby providing a perfect protection 


pro 

against marauders.’ AYlien,*' however, the subse- 
quent rains have caused the stream to regain 
its former level, and there is no more necessity 
for this glutinous defence, it totally disappears, 
and the stem assumes its original smoothness. 

Again, there are flowers which close their 
blooms during the day and open only at night, 
like the white lychnis, evening primrose, night- 
scented stock, &c. Such flowers have nothing 
to gain by being open in the daytime, as they 
are fertilised only by night-llyiug insects, which 
are attracted by the sweet-smelling oilour they 
exhale, such perfume being given off only at 
night, the flower being scentless iluring the day. 
Night-blooming plantsTare generally either yellow 
or white, so that they are easily seen in the dark 
by the insects from whose visits they benefit. 

The bird-cherry and some of the vetches, which 
are entirely defenceless against the attacks of 
wingless insects, possess a wonderful device for 
‘ bu}dng off,’ as it were, unwelcome visitors, since 
011^ the under side of the leaves are a number of 
epidermic cells containing nectar. In these the 
marauder finds sweets to his heart's content, and 
does not ascend farther, and thus the fertilisation 
of tlje plant is not interfered with. 

Truly, the more the secrets of nature are 
investigated, the more apparent becomes the 
truth of the old. saying with which tin's article 
was commenced — that everything in this world 
was designed to fulfil some purpose. 


IN B L 0 vS S 0 M-T I U E. 

In Blossom*time, when all the land was white 
Witli drifting May, and tremulous, silver light 
Sti*etehed, like a jewelled path, across the sea, 

Yon told the story of your love to me ; 

And when you saw my downlient face grow bright, 
You smiled, and said : ‘’Twiis only meet and right 
That sweet new hopes shouid -wing their happy flight 
To .maidens’ hearts, and nest there tenderly 
111 blossom-time.’ 


Now, Spring is past, and on the gorse-clad height, 
Where Day is loth to don the veil of Night, 

You ask : * When seems the world most fair to thee f , 
And (still in love, as wedded folks should be), . 

I answer through glad tears that dim luy sight : - > ^ 

, *In hlossom-tiine.’ ’ 

V 1. MATaKsox..;-:, 
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THE ELY EEN-LAND. 

By S. Baring-Goulh. 

One of the most eloqtient passages from the pen 
of the late Charles Kingsley is that in which, in 
his Hermits^ he describes the condition of the 
vast Fen districts extending from Peterborough 
to the chalk hills of Cambridge, as it was before 
man took it in hand to drain it. He pictures the 
wondrous world of wild-fowl that hovered over 
the meres, the fish that swarmed in the waters, 
and the w^'ealth of flowers that fringed the pools 
and floated on their glassy surface. Bat, beauti- 
ful as the Fen region was, it had its disadvan- 
tages : fish and fowl alike fed on insects ; and 
mosquitoes, gadflies, and gnats swarmed there, 
rendering life insupportable to such as had not 
been born in the Fens, and whose skins had not 
become tough and rough with incessant stinging 
during the warm part of the year. 

The beauty of the Fens is gone — it is Fen-land 
no longer. The water is dx’awn away, and the 
alluvial and peaty soil is the richest corn-land 
in England. And yet, here and there lingers 
something of charm. The dikes are still the 
homes of waterweed and flowers, and stand rank 
with yellow flag as strips of gold. In the lagoons 
that occupy old marl-pits still grows the water- 
soldier, a singular plant, that lies at the bottom 
of the water till flowering-time, when it rises to 
the surface, opens its pure white petals, and then 
sinks again. It is unlike any other ]>lant we 
have in the British Isles, more resembling an 
aloe than any other. Its long stiff leaves are 
semi-pellucid, and, are strangely toothed. It is 
found in the Bossal pits near Ely, The white- 
mallow is also to be seen in the Fen.s, and the 
blue water-foj‘get-me-not and pink willow-herb 
abound. Moi‘eover, on the water lie the golden 
flowers of the water-lily, locally called Brandy- 
balls. The yellow hog asphodel is not wanting ; 
. and the beautiful pale rose flowering rush, and the 
fair , arrowhead with its three-petalled blossoms, 
adorn every dike. 

' Insects still abound. The gadfly is yery pois- 


onous, and lurlvs among the rushes. A man 
stxing by one is incapacitated from work for two 
or three days. Here and there rise outcrops of 
white clay or marl from the dead level of the 
Fens, and these were formerly islets ; their names 
end in ‘ey,’ the Norse for isle, as Ely -the Eel 
isle; Shipey-the Sheep isle; Thoriiey=the 
Thorn isle ; Eamaey, Sawtrey, Stuntney, Welney, 
and the like. 

The draining of the Fens was begun by the 
Ptomans ; and Carr Dikc—a drain extending from 
the Nene to tlie With am — is attributed to them. 
.But far more extensive operations wo.re cain’ied 
OR by the monks and the Bisliops of Ely. The 
drainage of the .North Level was umlertaken by 
Bishop Alortuii in the 1‘eign of H(3ury TIL ; and he 
also dug a canal— called after him— a distance of 
forty miles, to carry off the overflowings of the 
Nene. In the reign of James L, a .Dutchman, Tan 
May den, was summoned to ixndertake the task 
of the drainage ; but the works were brought to 
a standstill under Charles L by the Civil War. 
However, some good work was clone. The Bed- 
ford Level-— seventy feet wide and twenty inilea 
long— took away the superfluous water of the 
Ouse in floods. Works went on under the House 
of Hanover, and the Fens were gradually im- 
proved ; but the complete reclamation of , the 
Fens was undertaken by the great engineer 
Bennie, and by others who followed him. 

The system of drainage may be roughly 
described as this. Certain main arteries have 
been established, wdiereby the rivers Nene, Lark, ^ 
Ouse, Cam, are carried between high banks to i 
the sea. These banks are built up of .chalk - 
rubble and marl, and rise some fourteen feet | 
above the level of the Fen. At distances of two | 
miles, a steam-engine is planted on the bank, and | 
pumps up the water from a * load ^ or ^dikeP into , 
tlie main canal or river. These loads are at a : 
considerably lower level than the canal. Tliey , 
are fed by the Hlrains ^ which surround every 
field, and which are in connection. A windmill 
is placed at the point where all the water of' 
i\ certain complex of drains reaches the bank of 
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lli<5 load or dike. The wind is rarely still on the 
Pens ; and it is employed to pump the drain- 
water into the dikes. The machinery* is extremely 
simi)le. The wind turns the sails, and they in 
their revolution set a huge axle in motion that 
runs from top to bottom of the fabric. At the 
bottom, by means ot cogs, it sets a paddle-wheel 
in motion, which throws the water up an incline, 
for the drains are at a lower level than the dikes. 
The maintenance of the hanks, engines, &c., is 
in the hands of Commissioners. These^ Com- 
missioners are the landholders of the district and 
certain elected members. They impose the rates 
necessary, which amount on an average to six 
shillings jper acre. The Commissioners maintain 
a body of men, ‘bankers,’ ‘gaulters,’ as well as 
horses and lighters, to keep the banks in repair, 
dredge the canals, dig the req^uisite clay, and keep 
the engines going. 

Occasionally, hi great rains all the efforts of 
man are unavailing to keep the Pens from being 
flooded. A flooded Fen causes serious damage, 
and takes years to recover. There is now living 
in the Ely Fen a couple of whom it is said that 
they settled to be man and wife wdien a flood 
swamped the cottage in which they were. Each 
had to take refuge on a chair and sit on the 
back with the feet on the seat. Thus they sat 
for hours looking at each other and waiting to 
be rescued. Before a boat came to take them off 
they had made a match of it. 

The continuous pumping has dined the spongy 
‘ turf ’ — that is, peat — to such an extent that the 
surface of the land has sunk six feet in the last 
fifty years. It has now ceased to sink, as the peat 
will no longer contract. The result of this sink- 
ing is that houses built half a century ago have 
their doorsteps a man’s height above the level of 
the road. Moreovei*, the shrinkage of the land 
has left the few poor ash-trees that grew in the 
Pens standing above it on the points of their 
roots, and they are blown over unless artificially 
banked up. 

The land recoi^ered by drainage is of extraor- 
dinary richness ; and when it does become some- 
what exhausted by the crops grown on it, the 
restoration of fertility is easil^^ and cheaply 
eife(tted, for the best possible dressing is actually 
on the spot Below the turf or peat, at a depth 
varying from five to ten feet, lies the clay, rich 
and greasy, like black butter. A farmer engages 
‘clayers’ to dig down to the ‘gault,’ nine holes 
in a chain, and throw up the clay on the surface j 
for. this they receive about three shillings a day. 
The, black buttex' is spread over the surface, and 
the dressing is done. 

' It is in digging these pits after clay that relics 
of a former age. are. found — flint weapons, bronze 
helmets, the tUvsks of wild-boars, and the horns 
of elks, sometimes the remains of a boat hewn 
out of one oak trunk./ The former inhabitants of 
the Fen-laud lived either on the islets, or upon 
platforms ^raised on piles above the water, 
..pmcisely like the ^palafite’ habitations of pre- 
; historic times in the Swiss lakes, and like the 
crannogs, of Scotland and Ireland. Indeed, this 
/was the ease down to the beginning of this 
: century,, and ‘a drawing of one is in existence 
which was, .made about 1810 . The house was 
'Vaffied and , of rushes j the roof bad no chimney ; 
spoke, of Jihe fire i oimd .;its way out through 


the thatch as best it could. Prom the door a 
ladder led into the water, and at the foot of the 
ladder lay moored a flat-bottomed boat. Those 
who lived in these palafite dwellings jjicked up 
their subsistence by fishing and fowling, and cul- 
tivated a patch of land where left dry in summer/ 
All the . refuse of the hoxise w^as throwm over 
the edge of the platform, and such heaps of 
refuse are found now when the plough turns up 
the soil, where formerly eels burrowed and clucks 
dived. 

The inhabitants of the Fens have no peculiar 
dialect ; their English is singularly good, with 
only a few peculianties, as, /I’m purely’ for 
‘I am well j’ ‘I doubt ’ for ‘ I reckon ‘ frit’ for 
‘frightened;’ a ‘boy ’is a ‘haw.’ But the signs 
and names of the taverns are characteristic of 
the district. Such are ‘Five Miles from Any- 
where,’ ‘No Hurry,’ ‘The Pish and Duck,’ ‘The 
Spade and Becket,’ ‘ The Sedgesheaf,’ ‘ The Pike 
and Eeh’ To give a salutation to any one is 
termed ‘giving the seal of the day and one 
who has been overtasked with w^ork is described 
as being ‘played upon.’ Surnames are Goat, 
Chote, 'Spragg’ins, Gotobed, Tunkiss, Verlander, 
Gaiiltri]), Beamess, Lavender, OammeL Scrip- 
tural Christian names abound, but are oddly 
clipped ; thus, Ilezekiah becomes Ki, Ephraim 
is shortened into Pip ; and the favourite .Kereii- 
happucli is scpieezed into Kainie or Kenapuc. 
The Pen men and women are a singularly silent, 
morose people, and there is little of laiigliter and 
play amoB^ the children. Unhappily, a great deal 
of opium is taken in the Pens, and the children 
are given ‘poppy-tea’ to keep them asleep when 
their mothers go out to weed in the fields. Every 
cottage garden has in it a bed of -white poppy, 
and tlie consequence is that nervous disorders 
abound. The use of alcoholic drinks is also 
extensive in the Pens, and this is to a large 
extent explicable and excusable, for the Pen 
water is not potable, and tliere are no sp^rings 
in the land. The Pen -water is not only um- 
pleasant in the taste and to the smell, but is 
also unwholesome. The Pen folk are obliged 
to have recourse to the river water or canat 
water, Avliich is to a large extent derived from 
their own dikes and drains. There is no other 
to be had. Consequently, men and women, and 
even children, frequent the public-houses in a 
way not common in other parts of Great Britain. 
After harvest comes what is called the Horkey 
Feast, attended by entire households, and these 
too often degenerate into drunken brawls. 

Every cottage garden grows celery, and that 
to a large extent, for celery is regarded as good 
against ague. Among the businesses pursued in 
the Fens is that of ‘ Gozard,’ a goose-keeper j ^ a 
Moler/ employed by the Commissioners to catch 
moles, which are greatly dreaded, lest they should 
bore their runs in the banks and let out the 
water. A ‘Banker’ is one engaged in keeping 
up the embankments ; and a ‘ Gaiilter ’ is one 
who digs in the clay-pits. 

Favourite sports are ‘ daggiiig ’ for eels. - An 
instrument locally termed a * gleve ’ is made' of 
four jagged knives tied together at the head of . a 
j)ole. With this a man dags into ^ the water of 
the dikes and drains, and very frequently brin^e 
up an eel writhing between the knives. ■ unable 
to extricate itself. . ‘Trunding* fox: ipks is 
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.nnother spoilt ; it coiisi.sts in drawing a net over 
the fields at night. As many as sixty dozen 
■are captnred at a time. Coursing is also in great 
favour. Hares are also caught in nets ; the Fen 
hares are fine creaturesj and fetch from fifteen 
to eighteen shillings. They are sent to Kempton 
Park to be coursed. Hares when alarmed always 
run to ‘liolt.^ The holt is the lowest portion 
of^ a field, that which is most marshy, and wdiere 
willows and shrubs grow. There "is the only 
cover to be fouinl in this treeless level, where 
there is also neither heather nor gorse nor 
coppice. xAt Michaelmas is the statute fair at 
Ely, when farm-servants are engaged for the 
■twelvemonth. The lads tie a band of straw’’ 
round their legs, and this is taken off as soon as 
■they have hired themselves to a master. 

Tlie tools employed in the Fens are peculiar : 
a ‘hodden spade ^ is a spade that comes to a 
point; a ‘becketVis a long narrow spade wdth 
a piece of steel projecting from it at right angles. 
In going oyer mansliy laud, the men Avalk on 
stilts, or ‘sketches’ as they term them ; and in 
•working in water, wear ‘ diking boots ’ that cover 
iheir legs to their thighs. 

In winter the great sport is skating, but skates 
are called ‘pattens.’ Formerly, sledges were 
emploj'ed to run on the ice, fixed on two hordes’ 
leg-bones as runners ; and a bridegroom has thus 
run his bride to ehurch to be manned. 

Horses used on a farm are not shod in the 
Fens, as there is no stone there; and the roads, 
locally termed ‘droves,’ are unmade with stone. 
They are broad flat courses, wvith a ditch cm 
each side ; they are sloughs in autumn, frozen 
liard in all their roughness in winter, and in 
•summer are deep in impalpable dust, Tlie only 
making they ever get is with a liaiTow’ drawn 
■over them ; sometimes they are even plouglmd, 
and then harrow'ed. 

Owing to the Fens being a new land, the 
houses are all modern, and very ugly, of wdiite 
brick. The cottages are sometimes" of brick, 
•sometimes of board, and thatched with rushes. 
All are built on piles driven into the peat ; and 
if the piles have been badly driven, the houses 
lean on one side and have cracks in them. 

lloiit of the land belongs to yeomen, ^sons or 
'grandsons of ‘Fen slodgers,’ men wdse in their 
generation and shrewd, \vho bought up the soil 
as it was being drained, wdien speculators wdio 
had invested gre’^v weary of the repeated calls 
■on their pockets and despaired of seeing a return. 
These men, on the spot, ^ saw their advantage, 
bought at very small prices ; and their sems 
and" grandsons are now very 'wealthy. They are 
in many cases closely related to the 'workmen 
they employ, and they are not above turning 
up their sleeves and working with them, ami 
harder than their best man. 

The last scene in a farmer or labourers career 
is certainly an impressive one. The largest wain 
on the estate is drawn forth, and the great farm- 
horses until black favours are harnessed to it. 
The coffin is placed in tho 'wagon, and the 
Anourners ait round on the waiiiboards. The 
horses, being unshod, step^ along almost noise- 
lessly, but the bells on their neckvS tiukte. The* 
labourers' follow in lines along the drove, all 

■silent. . ,■ ‘ . ' a . 

■; ThSre can be no graves in the Fens, for there 


is no earth in which to lay the iload ; emi-ic- 
Ci[iieiitly, the fumn’ids have to take place ou mm 
of the isles, and the tiistance gone is often many 
miles. ■ ■■ 

The Fen wains are very large, have a high 
front board, and are usiadly jmbited vermilinn, 
sometimes with blue wheels. In this gaily- 
painted vcliieh) sit the mourn er.s %veeping, ne 
the procession takes its tedious way. *Fhe black, 
windmills radiating to tho far horizon in lines^ 
seem to form pai-t of the convoy ; the Tloy.ston 
crows ihittering on all sides are m full liarmony 
with the occa.'^ion ; and very usually the shy 
overhead k sombre and gray. A Fen fimeral is 
a solemn sight, and is eininently pictnresrpie, 
and the Fen folk seem to feel felia't it is impres- 
sive. ■ 

Strange i.s the power of home over the human 
heart. Such a country as the Feii-land, one 
would have suppo.sed, "could Imve exerted no 
fascination on an inhabitant, so lacking is it in 
every element of loveliness and cheerfulness and 
variety. Tet it is not so. A Fen-man hardly 
ever leaves the Fens; and if by any chance one 
does get on to high ground, into undulating 
country, into woodland and rich green pastures 
by gliding serpentine rivers, he becomes sad ; a 
heartache wears him, and he is not at rest till 
he has returned to his flat Fen, which is chD]>pcd 
up into squares like a chesslioord, and in which 
he may die, but cannot be buried. 


THE BITIdBEH OF ISABEL;- 

■ CHAPTEK 'XXL— 

That telegram signed ‘Danicd’ demandH full 
explanation. When George Butiield (the yonugcr) 
received his uncle’s request for a few weeks 
of Daniel’s service, he congratulated himself, ou 
the whole, Daniel W'as use fill— Daniel was even 
valuable — but that singular eiicauntor with 
Daniel in the dough, and that mystenoris liglit 
in tlie counting-house— -which still was unex- 
plained --had made him doubt whether, after all, 
there might not be more in Daniel than met the 
eye. He was loth to commit himself to siispicimi 
of Daniel : so he *v^'e] corned the opportnuity of 
being parted from Daniel for a time, so that he 
might turn his qualities over in his mind at 
leisure and consider whether he milly ought to 
trust him or no. 

As for Daniel himself, whm Mister George ■ 
told him that he must prepare at <mce to go to' j 
London to attend again for some wrecks upon the 
Sahib Raynor, he bowed wdth his hniuls upon his 
breast, saying : ‘ Respectable Mister George, I am ' 
obedient as the hoivse to the rein but he 'want 
out from IMistcr George’s presence into the night j 
and wept bitterly, linng his 'white turban on the"'* 
ground ami stamped on it, and then went indoors 
and packed his bag— and saw that a long knife 
in a sheath at the "bottom of the bag wm bright 
and sharp— and finally he sat down ivitli his chin 
in his Iiand and his hails between his teeth and 
ykioiisly thought. lYith regard to this journey, 
lie complained, it -^vas a great pity that it mtrat 
be gone upon 1— cdi, a very great pity 1 Just at 
the time when the tilings and the business, 

** Copyrighti resecve<l iu the United {States of Amedoa. 
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etcetera, which he had set himself to do were 
heginning to look as if they really would get 
done, he was removed, taken away, J)anislied 1 
But he would come back ! Oh yes ! Yet what if 
the Sahib Raynor said : * Daniel must stay with 
me 5 I need him V (Daniel chewed his nails with 
the mere thought of it ; for he had not got rid 
of the old imjoressioii that the Sahib Raynor had 
to be obeyed without question.) He knew, he 
saw clearly as in a glass, wdiat he would be and 
do. He would make himself — oh yes ! — a stupid 
person, to the end that the Sahib Raynor might 
be glad to be rid of him again I And in addition, 
he would make the Sahib Raynor endure things 
— yes, he would 1 — for taking him away from his 
purpose now and causing him to lose precious 
time, and perhaps opportunity ! 

George was very considerate with Daniel next 
morning, being half-ashamed of his sense of relief 
that Daniel was going. He carefully instructed 
him what he must do when he left the train in 
London in order to reach Rutland Gate without 
mishap or loss, and he wished to send some one 
to the station with him to see him off. But 
Daniel so caiuiestly ])rotested that he could 
manage completely by himself, that he was 
allowed to depart with his bag alone. Hud 
George followed him into the town, he would 
have understood why he was so resolved to go 
alone, and he might have seen further reason to 
j be suspicious of his guilelessness. 

Arrived in the town, Daniel took a round- 
about way to the railway station, walking with 
haste, lest he should lose his train. lu a certain 
old square whose houses, formerly dwelt in by 
City magnates, were now become business offices, 
and whose door-jambs or pillars were plastered 
with the names of men of all nations — Purthiaus, 
Medes, and Elamites, and dwellers in Mesopo- 
tamia — he turned in at a door where was in- 
scribed, among othernames, ‘T am DEU.i EE & Co., 
2d .Floor,' Up to the second floor Daniel lightly 
climbed, knocked at the door on the glass panel 
of which appeared ‘ Mr Tunderjee, Private,* and, 
without waiting for an invitation, entered. Mr 
Tanclerjee sat at a writing-table, and Jiis gleaming 
spectacles at once took in the significance of 
Daiiiers appearance. 

‘A bagP said he in English. ‘You travel! 
You go away I Y^iiat is tliis V And he rose with 
a flourish of both liis hands towards Daniel. 

Daniel cast a hurried glance at the door of 
the other room, and answered in Tamil : ‘ It is to 
be . deplored, 0 worshipper of the sun ; but I 
/must serve that I may rule. My former master 
needs me for a time, and my new master says : 
‘*Go. Peace be with you.” And I must go: there 
is no help.,,. But I will come again after not very 
many, days— after, perhaps, another moon — and 
all will go welU - , 

^ Mr Tanderjee gently approached him with two 
ringed fingers spread in an expository fashion, 
and the two scoundrels faced each other and 
looked, exceedingly respectable in their black 
- alpacU' coats. When they spoke, their tones were 
>oft,' ■ which ‘ sounded uncanny, considering the 
' quarrelsome matter of their conversation. 

A Jit may be/ said he, also in Tamil, ‘that all 
: will go well. Yet, my son, consider. Gold-dust 
I ' Will give mxich for, but brick-duat no man 
will buy. Things performed are to me as gold- 


dust ; promises are but brick-dust : you bring me, 
my son, only brick-dust.’ 

‘You are unjust, 0 worshipper of the Lord of 
Light,’ said Daniel. ‘Have i not brought you 
and my wealthy, foolish master nearer together? 
— Am I not the strong link between youf 

‘But the link goes,’ said Tanclerjee. 

* The link will return,’ said Daniel. ‘ Have no 
fear. And have you not benefited by his pur- 
chase of the cotton of India? — is there no gold- 
dust ill that?’ 

‘There is not much, my son. But where are 
the plans of the new — the "precious, the beautiful 
— machines which are so jealously guarded ? You 
do not bring them to me?’ And there was an 
avid Hash and glitter in the Parsee’s spectacles. 

‘I did nob find them when I looked. I was 
disturbed, and almost caught — as I have told you, 

0 worshipper of the Lord of Light. But I 
cannot fail I have my wuiy of entering, which 
no man can guess — except it may be the old 
Guru, who is a seeker out of strange and secret 
things ; and him will I cause to be sent away 
when I return.’ 

‘ ^yileu you return, iny son 1 It is brick-dust, 
my son 1’ And Tanderjee in his eloquence made 
his two fingers flash and flutter before Daniel’s 
eyes. 

‘Listen and understand, 0 Mv Tanderjee!’ 
said Daniel, losing patience at last. ‘ The danger 
is all mine. ! I am as a man Avalking about 
through many dark doors, whose lintels are low : 

1 may knock my head at any time. I am as the 
mattress on wliich you ami Mr Gorgonio rest : 
is the comfort of repose felt by the mattress? 
No, indeed !’ 

Daniel was turning away ; hut Tanderjee came 
before him and pressed him gently between his 
two outsti’etched hands. 

‘Behold, it is well. I did but try you, my son. 
We are brothers in this ! But there is much to 
be done, ere the end arrives, and the time is 
uncertain. We arc more than brothers ! Behold, 

I bestow on you my ring.’ 

‘Keep the ring, 0 worshipper of the Lord of 
Light,’ said Daniel, ‘until such time as I give 
you sufficient gold-dust to equal its value. — But 
the clock warns it is time tliat I go to the 
train.’ 

‘Peace and prosperity go with you, my son,’ 
said Tanderjee. ‘Return with speed, I shall 
await you, as the mistress awaits her lover.’ 

So these two precious creatures parted | and 
Daniel went on to meet his late master. 

Of the ■ manner in which Daniel spent that 
evening in London we have had already some 
hint. Next day he set out with the Bahib 
Raynor on his fatal travels, taking charge of the 
familiar tent and other impedimenta which the 
Sahib insisted on carrying along with him. . 
Daniel did not know when they set out where ! 
they were going ; but the Sahib on the way to 
the station bought large maps of the south and 
west of England, paid a visit to his bank, and 
then took the train to Sittingbourhe. Tlieuce 
he hired a carriage and horses, and they were 
drivp through the^ rich orchard-lands of Kent. 
Daniel found it difficult to carry out his design 
of showing himself ‘a stupid person f for by this 
mode of progression it fell to him to do little but 
sit beside his master and sea that he was comfort-' 
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able whci^ they arrived at an hotel for the night. 

Moreover, his master was iiniisiially silent ami 
self-iuvolvedj and demanded little of him ; so 
self-involved and absent-minded, indeed, that he 
seemed frequently to wake up to wonder why 
Daniel was in his company. It was only in 
pitching tlie tent for the night — the Sahib always 
contrived to put up at some village inn or out- 
lying hostel, attached to which was an ortdiard, 
or othei' private and secluded ground, where he 
could have his peculiar night aiTangements— it 
was only then that Daniel could show himself 
awkward or stupid ; but yet his pains were lost, 
for Mr Bay nor took no note of him. 

Thus they drove on from day to day through 
all that lovely southern land, by the secluded 
‘ -dens ’ and ‘ -hursts ’ of Kent and Eastern Sussex, 
where peace and primeval content dozed on lea 
and furrow, in village and homestead— dozed 
with the heavy soil and the patient red oxen, 
slowly dragging through the clay ungainly 
wagons encrusted with primeval mini ; by waving 
corn-field and breezy down, on into Hampshire 
and the New Forest, and so onward into the 
land of Arthurian romance. Everywhere as they 
passed, the ‘ swish ^ of the scythe or the ‘ birr ’ of 
the reaping-machine was in their ear ; the reaping 
was first of hay, then of barley, and then of oats ; 
and so they drove on, as in a panoramic dream, 
to the greatest reaping of all, when the Rahib 
himself was cut down. And the farther they 
went the more did the ravishing sweetness of 
Nature, the gentleness and docility of beasts, and ' 
the patient toil of men and women, impress the 
mind and soften the heart of Mi* Baynor, till 
one night in the loneliness of his tent his hard- 
ness completely crumbled and melted ; he was 
suffused with tenderness as a man is sidfustMl , 
with blood wdien his heart breaks, and he wept I 
as he thought of his brother and his niece. 

‘Women are far, far better than men ! ' he said 
to himself — unconsciously echoing a saying of 
his brother’s uttered at about the same time ; and 
he turned there and then in his prompt, business- 
like waiy, lighted his candle, fouiul paper and a 
pencil, and wrote to his niece : ‘ I have been alto- 
gether wrong about you and your father. For- 
give me. We shall be happy yet together ; ’ and 
more to the same effect. Then ho blew out his 
light, turned over and went to sleep, at peace 
with all the world — although it was written 
that he and his forgiven brother would never be 
‘ happy together ’ again in this world. 

In remarkable, wicked contrast witli the blessed 
influence on Mr Baynor of the peace and sweet- 
ness of Nature was their effect on Daniel Triehin- 
opoly. Never was better illustrated the folly 
of those who would reform the knave and the 
rascal by turning them into the fields and woods 
to ‘commune with Nature.’ Nature never yet 
made the wicked man turn away from his 
wickedness. The wide-spread calm and content 
gave Daniel a certain enjoyment ; but yet they 
only served to make him more vicious, and more 
impatient to be back at the nefarious work to 
which he had set his hand. He was wroth tliat 
the Sahib Baynor was thus idly carrying him 
round the country, and it did not in the least 
appease his wrath that wherever they passed and 
wherever they stayed, his black face and white 
turban made him a more important and attractive 
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person than his master. It chafed liim that no 
blunder, however egregious and however carefully 
planned, could provoke more than the mildest 
rebuke— the rebuke as of an indulgent father— 
i and it amazed him, too ; for tiic Rahib Raynor 
' liad^ been wont to be slmrp and severe in liis 
I discipline. And all the while Daniel could not 
do other than exhibit his usual suave and gentle 
demeanour ; tlic which he found to he siieh a 
constraint and repression of liimself that it was 
necessary for him to relieve his impatience and 
rage by dancing^ mind the Bahib’s tent in the 
dark ; and then, if the Sahib heard and demanded 
‘Who is there f he fell down fiat and slid away 
through the grass like a snake. 

So the days and the weeks passed till fco%varda 
the end of July when they were in Wales. The 
season-— as I have already noted—- was hot and 
dry beyond measim?, but "yet the Sahib insisted 
on walking far more in that land of mountain 
and stream than he had done anywhere eke on 
the tour. He climbed Plinlimmon, and had a 
nasty fall down a rock ; but still he climbed and 
scrambled in sun and shade, followed by the 
polite Daniel, perspiring -with resentment. 

It was on the morning of the hottest day they 
had yet experienced that they were at Beddgelert 
preparing for the ascent of Snowdon. The bag- 
gage was to be sent on by the high-road to meet 
the Sahib at LlaubeHs ; and after a sufiicient 
late breakfast, the Sahib, his servant, and a guide 
set out for the mountain, whose sides w'^ere quiver- 
ing under the haze of heat. Of the three ascents 
of Snowdon it is well known that that from 
Beddgelert is the most (lifilcult. It 5s doubly 
difficult on a sunny day ; for m?t only k the 
route long ami dangerous, hut, siiuuj it is clii’eetly 
from the south, the sun beak upon the traveller’s 
spine the whole way, and the rocks throw back ' 
the glare £ind lieat on the travelle]'’s face. That | 
day '"the ascent wms terrible; but Mr Raynor j 
would not listen to the guide’s suggestion that 
they should return and try again late in the 
afternoon or early next morning. 

‘ It is absurd/ said he. ‘ I have felt hotter suns 
than this.’ ■ ■ 

So they laboured on in the terrific heat— now 
resting and panting in a scrap of sliade, and now . 
turning their hot backs to the sun again. About : 
three o’clock, when they had accomplished about ' 
three-fourths of the ascent, and when the sun ’ 
was beating most furiously on them, Mr Raynor 
suddenly reeled, [bitched fonvard, and fell, as 
if shot." Both Daniel and the guide knew what 
had happened ; the English sun had stricken 
down the old Indian travellex*. If Daniel knew 
anything to do then for the recovery of his old 
master, he did nothing ; but he waited by him 
■while the guid(3 ran on to the summit foi' a Utter, ■ 
and when the litter was brought he helped the 
guide to carry him- all the %viiile secretly dated 
tliut his wanderings were now likely to come to 
an end. At the hut known as TIw li^kl 

there chanced to he a doctor. He at once ex- 
amined Mr Baynor, and ordered that he should' 
be carried down to^ Llanbons, he ^ himself going 
with him, Daniel following, docile and atten-, 
tive. ' , ^ • 

For the first time since he had retiimd to 
England, the traveller ky in a bed iu a bedroom — 
lay completely still, and apparently unconscioim 
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Daniel sat by liim tlie whole evening and night 
through, and the doctor looked in every now and 
then. There was nothing to be done but to 
watch and wait ; and Daniel watched and wailed, 
afraid now, not so much of his old master, as of 
the shadow of Death. About midnight Daniel 
sat in silence, meditating in his half-pagan, _ semi- 
harbarous way on the strange facts of Life and 
Death, when the Sahib opened ids eyes and 
looked at him. 

‘Ah, Sahib!’ murmured Daniel, with his 
hands crossed on his breast. He continued in 
Ms Tamil : Lord of many travels, and are you 
indeed turned back again from the door of the 
other world 1 Is it a door that is hard to open ? 
Kdsi, 0 mastei*, is formed of but two letters, yet 
how many hours will it take to reach it 1 And 
although a man may go to Kdsi, he may miss 
his way to Heaven I jdut a good niaii is fit to 
Bit at meat with the gods. Tlierefore, 0 masterj 
be of good cheer.’ 

Daniel ceased j he perceived on the Sahib’s 
countenance what he interpreted as a demand 
for attention. 

‘Ah,’ said Daniel, ‘and is the tongue stricken, 
as well as the limbs and the body, 0 master 2’ 

The Sahib looked pointedly at Daniel, and 
from him to a small locked valise on a chair, 
in which Daniel knew the traveller carried his 
papers, his journal or diary, and other property 
.of an intimately private kind. Daniel laid his 
hand on the valise with a look of approval from 
his master, and, still with his approval, took the 
keys from his master’s pocket, selected the proper 
one, and opened the valise. He took out one ^ 
thing after another, his master watching him tlie 
while, but giving no sign that the thing he 
wanted was reached until Daniel held in his 
hand the clasped volume in which the Sahib 
frequently wrote at night Daniel held that up 
with a look of interrogation, and the Sahib gave 
a nmrnmr of assent, and repeatedly tried to frame 
a word like ‘ Isabel.’ 

. ‘Isabel?’ queried Daniel; and the Sahib 
assented and turned liis eyes again on the 
valise... 

Daniel returned to it, and continued to take 
out one thing and another, until he produced 
the Sahib’s pocket-book. The Sahib again ixiur- 
mured his assent. What did the Sahib wish to 
be done with it? Something in particular to 
■be taken out' of it? Daniel opened it, and his- 
eye and hand first turned to some bank-notes. 
.A third time the Sahib murmured assent,, and 
seemed to frame the words ‘Wages’ and ‘Good.’ 

■ ' ‘To me, 0 niaster?’ inquired the astonished 
Daniel., ‘But .you have |)aid me my wages — all 
except a ,yery ’ little 1 And here, 0 master, are 
• altogether five, ten — yea, fifty pounds I ’ 

B'Ut the Sahib vnth insistence seemed to signify 
that the money 'was for him, Daniel with an 
.agonised look of inquiry caught the bank-notes 
to -Ms breast. The Sahib plainly assented to that, 
and. with his eyes signified that he wished the 
pocket-book now to be returned to the valise. 
■Tlieii .Daniel ' was overwhelmed for the moment 
with gratitude and shame : the Sahib thought 
' he had behaved - well, and the Sahib thus re- 
warded him ! Tlie undeserved reward was too 
:miich .for ‘ even Daniel The Sahib had closed 
TLj — again. 


‘ Let me speak, 0 master,’ he cried, ‘ words of 
thanks! Your generosity, 0 master, is as the 
generosity of Kaniaii, the greatest of the seven 
princes ! And let me speak again, 0 master, but 
this time hear me not ! Shut the ears to my 
words ; for they are not good i My heart luis 
nursed anger ! I came with vinegar, and, behold, 
1 bring away milk ! But the Sahib’s heart is 
noble as that of a king, and he rewards the 
undeserving 1 1 shall for ever remember the 

bounty of the Sahib ! ’ 

Daiiiel was silent ; for his master had again 
closed his eyes ; a deep flush overspread his face ; 
and he began to breathe very stertorously. 
Daniel glided swiftly to the door and called the 
doctor. The doctor came, 

‘ Ah,’ said he ; ‘ effusion on the brain ! Poor 
gentleman !— -And, I suppose,’ he added, looking 
at Daniel, ‘he has endured many fiercer suns 
than ours.’ 


PUZZLES FROM A DIAMOND MINE. 

The following ajjpears in a South 

African paper : ‘ At the “ Premier ” Mine a blast 
was put in about thirteen - feet- from tlxe sur- 
face, and in the yellow ground some three feet 
below tbe limestone formation, which, upon being 
exploded, brought down, among the displaced 
diamondiferous soil, a perfect and fiill-sixed 
ostrich egg. This wonderful discovery is appar- 
entl;y petrified, and evidently hollow, and must 
have been embedded in the ground for count- 
less years ; and, without exce].ition, is the most 
extraordinary find yet made in the history of 
diamond-mining.’ 

This is certainly a very curious discovery, but 
it does not stand alone, for ostrich eggs more or 
less perfect have been foLind both at De Beers and 
Colesberg Kopje in a fossilised condition. Large 
pieces of cliarred fossil wood have also been fouiid 
from time to time, one of which is described as a 
portion of a fossil tree, four feet in length, and: 
nearly five feet in circumference. This was found 
in Dutoitspau ]\.fiue, at a depth of eighty feet. 
At Kimberley there was dug up part of a stem of 
a tree ^Yith a branch attached, at a depth of three 
hundred and fifty feet from the surface ; and a 
still more singular find was an ant’s nest, quite 
perfect and undisturbed. 

Another very remarkable fact is that more than 
once a broken diamond has been found, and at 
some distance from it the other, portion, the two 
parts uniting perfectly. This was the case with 
the wonderful black diamond which forms a 
portion of the collection of Mr Streeter, the well- 
known Bond Street je^yelle^. The diamond re- 
ferred to, which is said to he the largest black, 
diamond Icnown, was found in South Africa three 
or four years ago. It was in the form of half a 
pebble, and has been reduced by cutting from 
one hundred and sixty-nine and three-quarter 
carats to sixty-six carats’ weight ; and Mr Streeter 
has now'- secured the other half, which was found 
quite recently. 

All these discoveries seem to militate against 
the generally received opinion as to the origin of 
these remarkable mines. As is pretty . widely 
known, the diamond mines of South Africa, 
situated chiefly in Griqualand West, consist of 
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iavge depressions, filled with earth, Ttiryiiig in 
colour from yellow to gray aiul blue, wliich ifi 
described as a tough dry luiul of voicauic origin, 
sometimes hardened into rock. This 'mtul,' or 
‘blue/ as it is technically called, is enclosed in a 
basin of rock geologically known as a ‘pip(^/ 
which is^supposed to be a crater of an extinct 
volcano, into which the mud has been injected 
from below. The four principal pipes or 'mines 
lie within a radius of a few miles, and are known 
as Kimberley, Ue Beers, Butoitspau, and Bult- 
fontein. The general features of all are alilce ; 
in each, the^ upper part of the soil is yellow, 
changing, at from fifty to one hundred feet from 
the siu*face, to a blue ground of greater density. 
The diamonds were first discovered in the yellow 
earth ; and when the miners had cleared that out, 
they imagined they had come to the end of the 
diamonds i but it was soon found tliut they were 
even more abundant in the blue ground'^ ; and 
since that time the mines have been carried down 
to six and eight hundred feet without any diminii- 
tiou in the yield ; on the contrary, the deeper the 
excavations are carried the better appears the 
output. 

The ‘ blue/ when excawated, is carried up and 
spread on the ground, where it lies for months, to 
be disintegrated by air and water, and is then 
washed and picked over carefully by liuud to find 
the diamonds. Scattered through the blue earth 
are not only diamonds, but a great variety of 
crystals, agates, iron pyrites, and other substances, 
among which Mr A, A, Anderson, the traveller, 
believes he found many welb worked flint imple-' 
merits from different depths ; and Mr M. E. Barber, 
as early as 1S71, reported llie discovery of many 
worn and perfect flint implements at Colesberg 
Kopje, in dianiondiferoiis soil from considerabre 
depths, which, if confirmed, would add another 
to the many puzzles connected with the ditimoiid 
mines, especially if the volcanic theory is to be 
maintained. Mr Anderson, however, looks upon 
the blue ground as occiipjn’ng the bed of an 
ancient lake, and that tire diamonds, flint 
implements, fossil wood, and other substances 
— among which must be included a block of 
coal, and the ostrich egg alluded to at the begin- 
ning of this article— had been brought down 
by an ancient river, now represented by the 
Yaal, distant twelve miles or more, the bed of 
which at various points, and the rocky banks on 
both sides, are rich in diamonds, the rock of the 
river-bed being of the sanre nature as that 
which encloses tlm mines. Geologists generally 
incline to the volcanic theory, but believe that 
the diamonds are of an earlier date than the 
upheaval of the mud containing them from 
an enormous depth. It seems very hard to 
imagine a volcanic eruption of miul containing 
‘all the curious things found in the diamond 
mines, and especially the undisturbed ant^s nest ; 
and when w'e consider these and the various shapes 
and characters of the stones, the welMcnown fact 
that some have been split, the two halves remain- 
ing wthin a short distance of each other, whilst 
some- have been welded together in an extra- 
ordinary manner, the puzzle increases. 

The great majority of South African diamonds 
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hedrons, white, and very brilliant. Tliese arc, of 
course, the most valuable ; and, singular to relate, 
although these varieties occur in all the mines, 
yet the genemi characteristics of the gems, 
whether dull or brilliant, white or yellow^, are 
sutliciently distinctive to enable an expert to say 
at a glance from which mine a diamond has 
come, the same holding good of the Yual Biver 
gems, and of those from Jagerafoufccin, in the 
Orange Frc‘e State. 

Here, then, is aiwther puzzle. How is it that 
gems so appaiHiutly similar, having^ presumably 
a common origin and embedded in the sanie 
matrix, have acquired varying characteristics? 
Dame Katuro is an adept at hiding her secrets 
even from the prying eye.s of scientists, fox* 
although the diamond mines of South Africa 
have been known and worked for more than 
twenty years, scai’cely anything has been added 
to our knowledge of the gem itself. The ancients 
called it Adamant, and we .still regard it as the 
hardest of all things ; yet it is easily smashed by 
a well-directed blow, can be cut in flakes by the 
di.slionesfc jeweller, and is often found so cracked 
and flawed as to crumble to pieces tintouched j 
nevertheless, the splinters will pierce the hardest 
rock, and even when reduced to the finest powder, 
Aviil cut and polish all other gems. 

ITntil the discovery of the South African mines, 
all diamonds came from India and Brazil; but it 
v/as of course the Indian mines which supplied 
the Old ^Vorld ; and, strange 'as it may seem, to 
our belief in the .superiority of modern cmftBinen, 
the jcwcdlers of ancient Imlia, and possibly of ; 
Home also, had discovered the art of engraving ; 
and even of piercing the diaiuond, an art which 
oiu' modern jewellers find most diflicult. 

^Yliutever may be the origin of the diamond, 
we have proof positive that thi.s world of ours 
does not possess the juonopoly of the lordly gc-rn, 
for it has been foumi embedded in a meteoidte 
coming from who can say. what distant or dis- 
rupted wnmid ? Tims widely Joes. Kature scatter 
her precious thing.s ; and we, who fondly believe 
alie has favoured our little world above others, 
are informed by this messenger from space, that 
the things wo covet are sown broadcast where, 
now at ail events, there are no hands to delve 
for them and no eyes to revel in their beauty. 
Thousands, perliap.s millions of years, the diamond 
lias been in existence, yet its origin is still a 
mystery. Pure carbois, chemists call it, but in 
wiiat alembic it is distilled they know not. Em- 
bedded ill mud, it remains undeflled ; yet some- 
times it will be found tinted by some chemical 
proccs.s so as to become pink, blue, yellow/ and 
even black ; but it always remains a diamond, 
xiot to be confounded with" the commoner crystals 
wdiicli often bear it company. In the Yaal Elver 
diggings it would seem to have a constant com- 
panion in a curiously streaked pebble, known as 
the Mxmddoom/ which, when a digger ihids, be 
knows that diamonds are near. In theae diggings 
the gems are not found in ^bliie* ground,- as , ut 
Kimberley, but sometimes at a depth of franx 
twenty to seventy feet in yellow ground, and 
under immense boulders, although often in shallow^ 
beds of fine red sand or under a hard crust of 
lime. The puzzle here, again, to know how all 
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they would appear to be water-boi’ne, and the 
mountains of the Drakensberg, from which the 
river takes its rise, might naturally be looked 
upon as their original home ; but hitherto none 
have been found near the source of the river, and 
none beyond a certain point of its course, although 
they may be unearthed for a distance of seventy 
miles along its banks ; and almost invariably, if 
found at one spot, they may be looked for im- 
mediately opposite on the other side of tlie river ; 
BO that geologists incline to the belief that they 
have been formed in situ — but liow, when, and 
by what process, i'einain among the unsolved 
problems of science. 


THE RED-HOT NEEDLE, | 

CHAPTER HI. 

Ambrose Bubdon arrived in England in the 
middle of September, made his headquarters at 
a quiet boarding-house in one of the squares off 
Hoiborn, and at once hastened to call upon his 
cousin Buth, The girl was astonished to find ' 
him in good spirits ; and as he made no allusion 
to the events which had necessitated his return 
home, of course she did not touch upon the 
subject. Euth and her aunts were delighted 
with him, for men of the world rarely broke in 
upon the solitude of their humble North Loudon 
home, and Ambrose Burdon could play an agree- 
able, sociable part as well as any man, when he 
chose. As cigars were necessaries of Burdon’s 
life, and as Ruth’s aunts abominated the scent 
of the weed, he and Ruth went out for a stroll 
together, and after an hour, during which time 
her cousin spoke pathetically of the bad luck 
which had overtaken him, and heartily of the 
good luck which had befallen her, she arrived 
at the conclusion that next to her own Jack, her 
cousin Ambrose was the nicest of men. 

As for his resemblance to Felling, in the uncer- 
tain light of fading day, it was absolutely ridicu- 
lous, and more than once she had to look hard at 
him to persuade herself that it was he, and not 
Jack, -who was w’alking beside her. That evening 
she went to meet Jack with her cousin. The 
greeting between the two men was liearty in tlie 
extreme ; and at the grave risk of mortally oltend- 
ing her rigid aunts, Ruth dined witli them at a 
fa.sluonable West End restaurant, and only parted 
with them at her door as the clocks were striking 
midnight* 

The two men w^alked home together ; and the 
next evening Jack Felling told Ruth that all his 
original pi*ejudiee against Burdon was dispelled, 
and that he was really a first-rate fellow* 

In a week’s time Burdon came before the 
Directors of the Pacific Bank. The meeting was 
a long , one, Burdon minutely explained ' all 
the circumstances connected with the Compiva- 
dor’s defalcations, and' made out an excellent 
case for himself ; but an example had to be made 
in the interests of the shareholders, and Ambrose 
Burdon' received the intimation that six months’ 
salary would be paid liim, and that he henceforth 
ceased to be an office^ of the bank. He bowed, 
-and' left the room. 

V - Bepteniber gave, way to October, October waned 
into Noyemben During this time the intercourse 


between Ruth Tunstall, Jack Felling, and Ambrose 
Burdon was constant. They made excursions 
together ; they visited places of public amuscinent 
together, and they frequently dined together. Jack 
Felling began to entertain so sincere a regard for 
Burdon, that he hardly regarded him as an 
intruder upon the sacred privacy of love-making, 
and Burdon had tact enough to know at once 
when three was no company, and never spoiled 
the evening tete-a-tete which the lovers still 
enjoyed. 

It was now no seci’et tliat Ruth was an heiress, 
and so her engagement to Jack Felling was no 
longer withheld from the knowledge of her aunts ; 
and in the bank it was known that at the New 
Year the headship of the Open Bill Department 
would be vacant. The marriage was arranged to 
take place in March ; and already tlie young 
couple, always assisted by Ambrose Burdon, had 
plunged into tlie difficult and disappointing work 
of house-choosing. Indeed, Ambrose Burdon 
helped Ruth even more than did Jack, for his 
I time was his own, and Jack of course was tied 
to the City, except upon Saturday afternoons. 
So little of a trouble did Burdon make of Mdmt 
had happened to him, that it was agreed that he 
must have saved and made money during his 
service in the East. At any rate, he said nothing 
about seeking for fresh employment : he dressed 
well, vsmoked good cigars, made free use of 
hansoms, and in five cases out of six insisted 
upon being the host at the little dinners which 
the trio enjoyed together. All this he could 
easily do upon the six months’ salary awarded 
him by the bank ; but Ambrose Burdon was not 
the man to take no thought for the morrow. 

So all went on smoothly and smilingly until 
the third week in November. Then the sunshine 
was blotted by a great and terrible cloud. Upon 
arrival at his lodgings one afternoon, Jack Felling 
found a telegram awaiting him. He tore it open, 
and read that Ruth Inul suddenly been seized 
with the symptoms of what was called iniiuenza. 
He immediately hurried off to Dalstoii, The 
aunts met him with grave face.s, and told him 
that although there were certain symptoms of 
the prevalent epidemic, such as the external 
feverishness and the internal chilliness, Ruth 
did not complain of the other symptoms usually 
present, but of a sharp, biting pain inside, which 
was quite foreign to the common malady. More- 
over, she had been seized quite suddenly, and 
without any premonitory cold in the head. 

Jack waited until the doctor came, and with 
him Ambrose Burdon. Jack had an unaccount- 
able dislike and distrust of medical men, and 
when Dr Soutter would say nothing and had no 
opinion to offer, growled that it was because he 
knew nothing about it. 

^Do you mean to say, doctor,’ said the young 
man, ‘that you have no name to give to this 
attack V 

‘ I do mean to say bo,’ replied the doctor. ‘ All 
I can say is that there are grave symptoms which 
I cannot account for, and that unle.ss they dis- 
appear before my treatment, I must call in a 
second opinion to share the responsibility of a 
case the like of which I have never known 
during an experience of thirty years.’ ' ' y ; . 

; The next day there was no marked increase 
of the illness, but the symptoms for which the. 
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doctor could not account remained* Po<.)r iiuth I 
suffered continual -pain ; but she bore it as often i 
the most fragile of women can bear pain, lier : 
chief concern being for Jack, whose name was ; 
constantly on her lips. i 

On the third day she was, if not worse, ut ; 
any rate so much the same that it was decided 
to call in a second opinion. The new doctor 
endorsed what Soutter had said, and was utterly 
at a loss to account for the particular sympionis 
which were giving the patient so imicli trouble. 
Accidental poisoning was suggested ; but the 
stomach pump and the usual tests failed to reveal 
the smallest trace of poison ; and Ruth was 
accustomed to live so simply, that she could 
describe exactly what she had eaten and drunk 
for a week previousi 3 \ 

At the end of seven days she had wasted to 
but a shadow of her former self. The young 
men were constantly in attendance, Ambrose 
Burdon by day, Jack Felling by night, vying 
wdth each other in their devotion to the poor 
girl ; and the Eastern acquaintances of the ex- 
bank Manager would have almost doubted their 
; senses could they have seen with what tact and 
readiness the hard, uusympatlietic man of business 
settled to the work of the sick-room. It was be 
who brought the daintiest flowers and the most 
i tempting fruit. It was he who relieved the nurse, 
who went for the doctor, who performed errands, 
and who spoke words of comfort to the poor, 
frightened aunts, and lightened their sinking 
hearts with his quiet, cheerful talk. 

* Gld fellow/ said Jack Felling to him one 
evening, ‘ 1 11 never forget thivS kindness of yours ; 
and if it should please God to spare my poor 
darling to me, our home shall be yours when- 
ever yon please/ . 

‘ Don! talk of thanks/ re]>lied Burdon j ‘ but 
go out for a spin, or you 11 break ilown. Ill 
stop here till you come back/ So Jack Felling, 
instead of relieving Burdon, w^ent out, sorely 
against his will, and only in obetlience to the 
conviction that seven nights’ consecutive watching 
was beginning to tell upon him, and that the 
news of a break-down on his part would add to 
Ruth’s trouble. He walked straight away for the 
old trysting-place at the City churchyard. It 
was getting dusk when he started, and by the 
time he readied Gannon Street it was almost 
dark. He turned down into the quiet of Upper 
Thames Street, and was on the point of ascending 
the steps leading up to the garden, when he felt 
a light touch on his arm. Turning round, be 
beheld a squat little figure, which at first seemed 
to he all hat and greatcoat. 

* Well, my man/ he said, ‘what is it?^ 

* Good-evening, sir ; I welly glad to see you,’ 
was the reply. 

‘ I don’t know who you are,’ said Jack, * What 
do you want V 

‘You no sab by my 1’ exclaimed the little man, 
and, turning his face towards the gas-lamp, 
showed the grinning features of an unmistakable 
Chinaman. ‘ Now you sabby my !— you sabby 
Ah Why — and you sabby wdly well that Led-liot 
Needle t’ 

‘ Ah Why 1— Led-hot Needle i What the deuce 
are YOU jabbering about?’ , , 

‘ Maskoe, sir, ma$hee I Ah Why sabby you, if you 
no sabby Ah Why/ said the Chinaman, 


In n moment it flaslicd across Jack’.s niliid that 
he was being mistaken for Ambrose Burdon, and 
that this man could be no other than the default- 
ing Comprador after wliom such fruitless search 
luid been made. He was on the point of dlseover- 
iiig hiinself to Ah Why, when it oceiUTcd to him 
that this ]Mr Ah Why seemed to be upon extra- 
ordinarily familiar terms with one whom he had 
caused to he turned out of tiie bank’s service ; 
that he was hardly playing the part a ftigilive ■ 
from jubticc in general, and from an injured man , 
in particular, and that he must be in Lomlou 
with some object. 

So he determined to dissemble for a while. 
‘Oh I Yon ’re Ah Why the Comprador!’ he Etiid, 
‘Well ! what on earth are yon doing in London V 

‘I wantchee see you, sii*,’ replied the Chinaman. 
‘That police mens have makee hunt me all sides 
-—Hong-kong, Singapore, Penang— no side be long 
safe. 1 read that money offered for me by the 
bank all sides. Then I go that Manila side : I 
makee lose alio my money, and I come to Eng- 
land as cook’s mate in a ship.’ 

‘ Serve you right ! And now I suppose you 
want me to help you ?’ " i 

‘ Yes, sir. You ’member that Led- hot Needle 1’ 

■‘What!’,., , 

‘ That Led-hot Needle/ 

‘What do you mean? Speak plainly. What 
the dickens do I know about a Led-liot Needle V 

‘Ah ! I tink you no wantchee ’member it, sir 
—you no wantchee ’niemher it here he sank his 
voice to a whisper. ‘ Pelaps that Led-hot Needle 
have makee you lich man, and you no likee 
’member it/ 

There was an almost diabolical twinkle in the 
bead -like eyes of the Chinaman as he said this. 
Jack was thoroughly puijzkul ; but from what he 
could make of a language to whicli lie wma un- 
accustomed, it seemed to him that there had been 
some sort of private understanding between 
j\iuhrose Burdon and liis Comprador. So he 
resolved to keep on his mask. 

‘ Really, Ah Why/ he said, ‘ my memory must 
have been affected by that affair at the bank. 
What did I want this Red-hot Needle for ? I 
quite forget’ 

‘Hush!’ said the Chinaman fearfully. ‘Man 
no talkee about it loud. That day when you 
makee find out about the forged cheques, you 
talkee my : “ Ah "Why, you sabby one tiling 
can makee my lich man. I mean that Led-hot 
Needle. Supposee you get my that Led-hot 
Needle, I let you get away that China side 
before that policeman catcliee you.” Now you 
’member?’ 

‘ Yes, yes ; now I remember 1’ replied Jack 
eagerly. ‘ Well f 

‘ Well, I give you one piecey chit to my eousin, 
Dr Quang Ti, and he give you that Led-hot 
Needle, and now I can secure you be long ' lich 
man/ 

‘ l-Juit fool Burdon ’s been dabbling in eharms, 
tliat’s evident,’ thought Jack. Then lie said, 
aloud : ‘ IVeli, 1 caix’fc say that I am - a rich , 

Tnan/^ ,;v:: 

‘No!’ exchiimed Ah Why. ‘Pekps you not 
makee usee it all light I talkee you. Sir BurdoUj, 
that Led-hot Needle never miss. Borne time 'it , 

I take one moon, sometime two moon, sojuetlme 
tlee moou' — but it never mm’ / / • • . , 
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' ‘Tiiau 
Jack. 

‘Oil! til at belong otber thing/ replied Ali 
"Why. ‘Cliiiuinnm no makee usee welly often. 
Chiiiaiuaii dare not. Beside, I iiave no piecey 
man or woman to makee 1113^ lick. Siipposee I 
have one piecey wully iicli uncle, and lie can makee 
lily licli, and lie no makee, then pelaps ’ 

‘Well/ said Jack, ‘liere^s half-a-sovereigu for 
you. Where can I hnd you if I want you B 

‘Sailor-mau Home, Well Street,^ replied Ah 
Why, ‘Tank you, sir, welly much. I hope I 
see you again/ So saying he saluted, and dis- 
appeared ill the darkness. 

It w^ould be difficult to describe the state of 
mind in which Jack found himself after this 
interview with the ex-Ooinpi*ador of the Pacific 
Bank ; for, froin what the latter had said in the 
fullness of his belief that lie was talking to his 
late Manager, it was clear to Jack Belling that 
this man, Ambrose Burden, who had won his 
heart by his attention to poor Huth, had been 
criminally connected with the robbery. The 
theory he patched together as he walked on 
through the dark streets was this : He knew 
Ambrose Burden to be a paradox— a keen, clever 
business man, and yet superstitious to an unusual 
degree in a practical age. It was clear that he 
had lost money, probably through speculations 
in which he and the Comprador imd worked to- 
gether—a by no means uncommon kind of part- 
nership in the Far Bast. Matters must have 
come to a desperate pass, and an arrangement had 
evidently been made of mutual advantage to both 
parties : the Manager to screen the Ooinprador 
from the consequencea of his peculations ; the 
Comprador to put the Englishman in possession 
of the means of becoming rich — inaans veiled 
under the mystic name of the Bed-hot Needle. 

Of the nature of tliis strange!}^ titled key to 
wetdth Jack Felling of course could form no idea. 
He scouted us yidiculous and impossible the 
notion of a centiuy-end business man, even 
if he was superstitious in sucli matters as sitting 
down thirteen to table, passing under ladders, 
crossing knives, spilling suit, and so forth, believ- 
ing in the magic infiueiice of anything like the 
PhilosopheBs Stone ; but he saw in the name 
of Bed-hot Needle the symbol of a power, and, 
from the hushed w’ay in wliicli Ah Why spoke 
of itj a terrible power. Jack Felling, who w^aa 
brought-, constantly in contact with men who 
had passed long years in China, of course had 
picked up a large fund of various information 
concerning that country, and about one subject in 

• particular, the Secret Societies, he was well con- 
versant. Now, it struck him that, in a desperate 
plight,. Ambrose Burden might have put hiinsclf 

, in commuhication, through Ah Why, with one of 
these societies, the chief abject of which was to 
levy blackmail on the rich, and that the talisman, 
or 'passkey, had been this so-called Bed-hot' 
Needle ; and he was siqiported in his notion that 
Burdon had done this, and that he had done it 
with ■ success, by tlie strangely composed manner 
in^which he had accepted his dismissal from the 
-bank, ., and- by his evidently easy pecuniary 

• position. ’ ' . . 

; So intere$ted and absorbed had Jack Felling 
' becohie hi /the extraordinary discoveries of the 


evening, that he, for the time being, almost forgot 
about liis poor suH'ering darling at IJalstuii ; so, 
juilliiig himself out of his reverie, he walked 
sharply to the Broad Street Station, There was a 
man opposite to Jack in the railwaj' carriage %vho 
was reading an evening paper. As he held the 
sheet so that one side of it was fully displayed, 
Jack found himself trying to spell out the items 
of news in the dim light. Suddenly his eyes be- 
came riveted on a paragraph headed: ‘Strange 
Affair in Paris. The Chinaman and the Bussian 
General.^ So eagerly did he read it, that the 
owner of the paper, noticing him, asked him if he 
would like to see it. 

Jack stammered out an apology for his rude- 
ness, but declined the offer. He had read in that 
sliort paragraph what made him feel siek and 
faint, what made him fume at each stoppage of 
the train, what made him leap from the carriage 
when it was in swift movement at Dalston 
Station, fall heavilj", pick himself up uncon- 
scious of bruise or sprain, rush past the ticket 
collector, and speed as he had never sped for 
many a day straight to the house of sickness. 

That paragraph had given him a clue about 
the Bed- hot Needle. 


AlillY BAKEBY. 

The x^i’ovisioning of an Army is, of course, a 
matter of primary importance, and it is impera- 
tive that the arrangements for so doing should be 
such that, ill whatever circumstances the army 
may be placed, and no matter where it may be 
located, it may never he without a sufficient 
suppl3^ A separate branch of the service, the 
Commissariat Department, is set apart to attend 
to these arrangements entirely ; and with them 
depends, to a great extent, the efficiency of an 
army when in the field, as well as its health and 
comfort wlieii at home. This department is 
responsible that the supply of provisions both 
for men and horses is sufficient and regular, and 
also tluit these provisions are sound and of good 
qualit,y ; and it ina}^ be of interest to know 
how this is carried out. It is geuerall}^ known 
that the soldier is provided with rations to the 
amount of one pound of bread and three-quarters 
of a pound of meat per day. We purpose here 
to treat of the bread alone. 

In the first place, it is only at such stations 
as Aldershot that the bread is made hy the Com- 
missariat Department. At out-stations, where the 
number of troops to be supplied is not great, 
bread is issued by contract. These contracts are 
made by the Commissariat with such stipulations 
as the following : That bread is not to be issued' 
before twenty-four hours or later than thirty-six 
hours- after baking, except the bread for prisons, 
which is not to be issued before thirt.y-six hours 
after baking — in order that the prisoners may 
have it stide. That the loaves are to weigh two 
pounds' each when issued. Such contracts ai‘a 
made for six months ; but they can be broken by 
givin|| one montl/s notice, or, in case of insolvency 
or bribery, immediately. 

When, however, the number of troops in^ a 
station^ is considex'able, the bread is made by the 
Commissariat, In the British army, bread is ■ 
made entirely from wheat hour, which is much 
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the best for the purpose, as rye flour — the only 
other which conlaius gluten of a sufficiently adhe- 
sive nature to allow of the bread rising well— -is 
dark in colour and bitter to the taste. The 
percentage of gluten varies according to the 
diflerent kinds of wheat, the red or hard wheat 
containing considerably more than the soft or 
white wlieat. Gluten is the substance in flour ' 
which forms the coating of the cavities in well- : 
risen bread —that is to say, by holding the car- . 
bonic acid gas given ofl‘ from the yeast or other 
ferment, ^ the gluten causes the bread to rise. 
Gluten is the aiiusde-maldng property of bread, 
while the starch is. the fat-furming portion. 
The best proportion of gluten for bread-making 
purposes is found to be from twelve to fifteen 
per cent. 

Samples of every quantity of flour brought in 
are carefully examined before they are accepted. 
There are two qualities of flour used in the 
service: one quality called ‘Seconds,^ which is 
iised^ for the ordinary ration bread ; and another 
quality called ‘Firsts,’ which is used for the 
bread known as ‘Hospital bread.’ Hospital flour, 
or Firsts, should be white in colour ; while the 
ration flour or Seconds has a yellowish tint. 

Sometimes the flour brought in is adulterated 
with alum or copper, which are used to make old 
or feriuented flour appear of good quality. Chalk 
and plaster of Paris are also sometimes used. 
The presence of these can be detected by simple 
chemical tests. 

We may now presume that we have a supply 
of flour of good quality in the bakery, and also 
a store of malt At this point the work of the 
Commissariat bakers usually begins, for, as the 
process of malt-making is lengthy, it is more 
convenient and as cheqj to get it by contract 
The first process is to make the yeast For this 
purpose, hops are used, in order to prevent the 
yeast turning sour. Hops for the purpose of 
making yeast should be fresh ,* indeed, it is 
laid down in the contract that ‘they shall be 
of this or last year’s growth.’ 

The yeast most generally made use of in the 
service is what is known as ‘Patent or Hop 
Yeast’ Taking one thousand pounds of flour 
as the amount wliich is to be made into bread, 
three gallons of this yeast is required, which is 
made in the following manner : Three pounds 
of crushed malt are steeped in soft water and 
heated up to a temperature of one hiindz^ed 
and seventy degrees in winter, or one hundred 
and forty-live degrees in summer. It is then 
well stirred up, covered over, and left to stand 
for an hour and a half. At the same time 
two ounces of hops are simmered in a caldron 
in four and a half gallons of water for an hour 
and a half at a temperature of two hundred 
degrees. At the end of this time the tire is 
withdrawn and the liquor allowed to cool down 
to one hundred and eighty degrees in winter, or 
one hundred and fifty-five degrees in summer, 
when it is strained through a sieve into the 
malt liquor. The two liquors are then well 
stirred, covered with a cloth, and left to stand 
for ten hours. At the end of that time the 
mixture is strained through a sieve into a clean 
tub ; four ounces of sugar are laid on the sieve, 
and half a gallon of old yeast is poured through 
this into the mixture. It is then stirred again, 


covered, and left to ferment for ten liours. i 
During feriuenialiun, a brown ami white froth , 
funns on. the surface, and this should be 
removed. 

Yeast 3.S greatly ailected by tlmuder, which 
turns it sour. To guard against; this, in tlumdery 
weather it is covered up tvell, ami iron rods are 
placed outside the tubs, to conduct away the 
electricity. ^ If the yeast is afiected, one pound 
of sugar is added to every seven gallons. It 
is usual when making yt?ast in thundery weather 
to add two ounces of ginger, which prevents it 
from being ufiected. 

The next process is to make wluit is teimed 
a ‘sponge’ — that is to say, a certain propor- 
tion of the flour to be made into bread is 
set aside in the trough and the yeast mixed 
with it. There are three sponges used— -the 
. quarter, half, and three-quarter sponges. Taking 
again one thousand piounds of flour a.s the aiuouni 
to be ^converted into bread, two hundred and 
fifty, five hmulred, or seven hundred and fifty 
pounds, according to the size of the sponge to 
bo used, are set aside, and the whole three gallons 
of yeast are mixed wdth it. The yeast acts 
quicker upon the .small quantity than oii the 
I large, and tliiis small sponges are used in winter, 
large sponges in Kuuuncr. 

The sponge being mixed, carbonic acid gas 
begins to form, and raise.s the sponge until it 
bursts through it, when it .sinks down again. 
Tills is termed the ‘first drop.’ The same 
process is repeated, and we have the ‘second 
drop.’ The sponge is then broken up ; nine to 
fifteen pounds of .salt, dissolved in about fifty 
gallons of water, are added, and the renudmlcjr 
of the lioiu* is gra<lually kneat-led in. lifter the 
first kneading, whicli lasts about half an hour, 
the dough is left to stand fur three or four 
hours, ■when it rises or ‘gives proof,’ it is 
then beaten down, kneaded again, and left to 
rise again for an hour. The dough is now tidion 
out of the trough, placed on thu luouiding-table, 
cut up, and scaled. Allow’unce is made fur lass 
of weight in and aftei'* baking, so that a hvo- 
pound loaf for issue the iicxt day is scaled at 
two pounds three and a half oniices. On »Satiu*- 
diiys, when baking is done for the -following 
Monday us well as Bunday, the two- pound loaves ' 
for issue on Monday are scaled at two |.)ound* , 
live ounces. After scaling, the lumps are 
moulded, and left on the table for a little 
wdiile to expand, which they do to about doable 
their sixe. They are then placed in the oven 
and baked. When they are sufficiently baked — 
that is, when the crumb on pressure by the 
hand will spring back to its original position— 
they are withdrawn. The two-poimd loaves 
require to be baked about an houx' and': A', 
quarter. The bread is now carried from tho 
bakehouse and stored in the storehouse, rEext 
day, it is draw'u out and placed in Oommissariut - 
wagon.% in wdiiclj it is taken i:ound to the . various 
regiments and issued according to ;Ahe amoiujtt 
required by each regiment Here, again, it is ■ 
issued under regimental arrangements to the 
men; a two-pound loaf between two men fur 
the day. , 

Commissariat bakeries— the brick oven and the 
steam oven. In the first-named oven a fire is 
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made in conimimication ■vvitli the interior. Wlven 
the temperature within has reached five hundred 
and sixty degrees, the fire is removed and the 
bread placed in the oven. Between each batch 
of bread the lieat of the oven has to be raised 
again. The time required for the first heating 
is three hours ; for the subsequent lieatings, one 
hour. The steam oven is heated from a furnace 
in rear by means of steam-pipes underneath. 
The proper temperature for this oven is four 
hundred and seventy degrees. This oven can be 
kept at the same temperature always ; thus, as 
soon as one batch of bread is taken out, another 
one is put in. The time required to beat the 
oven in the first instance is five hours. The 
advantage of this oven over the brick one will 
be readily seen as regards time. But beyond 
this, the floor of the steam oven being of sheet- 
iron lasts much longer than the brick floor of 
the other. Thirdly, it requires less fuel, and 
consequently entails less expense. 

As regards the inanageiiient of a bakery, the 
bakers are classified according to the kind of 
work they do. They are all under the orders 
of the Master Baker, and work in such a manner 
and for such a time as may be necessary. The 
Master Baker superintends in the bakery, keejjs 
an account of the materials expended, and is 
responsible for the correctness both in weight and 
quality of things which he receives. It is his 
duty at once to report any breach of contract. A 
foreimui is in charge of each oven, and is respon- 
sible for any bread spoilt in his oven. The 
bread-store keeper has to keep an account of 
the bread produced by each foreman, and report 
to the Master Baker upon any which is burnt 
oi" badly baked. He is also responsible for the 
cleanliness of the bread-store and of the insides 
of the bread wagons. 


JUMPEE ADAMS. 


^ There ^LL be thunder and blazes in the dig 


when Peaceful Sam comes back aifi finds ’is 
claim jumped/ observed Hairy Tom sngdy to 
the crowd of loafers assembled in the bar of 
the ‘Eoariiig Buster/ the first and by far the 
largest of the three public-houses that had sprung 
up like mushrooms at the recently discovered 
Merry berg gold-field ; and, one and all, the 
listeners nodded their heads knowingly and 
agreed with the spokesman. 

The first shock of astonishment had given way 
to a feeling of excitement, which pervaded the 
whole community, and became so intense that 
one by one the diggers had abandoned their work 
and collected in groups to discuss the situation 
and speculate upon the impending storm. Upon 
; one man only had the general contagion apparently 
no effect ; and yet, strange to say, he alone was 
the cause of the disturbance. When the others 
dropped their tools, he continued to hammer 
sexmoly away with Jus pick at the bank of the 
, creek, humming the while a merry tune. Ho 
frown- of anxiety creased his deep-bronzed brow, 
and no tremor of nervousness weakened the blows 
of his took 

' To describe the situation w& must go back 
: a little. , When gold was first discovered at the 
Mteybe^ Fields, a month or two i^reviously^ 


a ‘ rush/ in a small way, set in, and diggers from 
all parts of Queensland quickly congregated upon 
the scene like vultures round a cal'eas^s. In the 
first batch of arrivals was one Samuel Stoner, a 
big, hulking bully, with the strength of an ox, 
and the profanity of a carrier, who, on account of 
his figiiting propensities, was facetiously dubbed 
‘Peaceful Sam/ a name which ever afterwards 
clung to him, and by wdiich alone he soon came 
to be known. Plaving had some previous ex- 
perience in prospecting, he -was not slow in stak- 
ing out the likeliest claim on the river and getting 
to work. Gold there was in his claim without a 
doubt, although at first he found no nuggets, and 
he worked at it like a nigger from early morning 
till late at night ; and when he \vas on the work, 
there was nobody who could hold a pick with him. 
After two months of incessant toil, Peaceful Sain 
had amassed one hundred and sixty ounces of 
the precious metal. This would yield him some- 
thing between five and six hundred pounds, quite 
sufiicient to afford him a week’s good spree, so a 
right royal spree he determined to have. Accord- 
ingly, he bought a horse, packed up his gold in a 
canvas bag, which he slung across the pommel of 
his saddle, and set out for Eockliampton, some 
sixty miles distant, with the avowed intention of 
banking his gold and then ‘ knocking down his 
cheque’ — that is, the cheque would be handed 
whole to the kindloz-d of some hotel or saloon, 
who would .supply his guest and those -whom he 
cared to treat with liquor until the amoiuit was 
exhausted — or was supposed to be (which ivas not 
always the same thing). 

In the iiiGaiitime, Peaceful Sam had, by means 
of iiices.sant bullying and the use of the most 
bloodthirsty threats, constituted himself a sort of 
‘ cock of the walk,’ and liis name was a terror in 
the community ; so much so, in fact, that upon 
leaving for Eockliampton, he not only made no 
provision for preserving the title to liis claim, but 
openly dared anybody to appropriate, or ‘jump’ 
it, during his absence. 

Upon the tenth day after he had left, a stranger 
appeared at Merryberg wdth a pick and shovel 
and very little else. The new-comer was a wiry 
but youthful 'looking man, slightly below the 
middle height, whose beardless face made him 
perhaps appear younger than he really was. At 
the outside he could not have been more than 
thirty ; but he had a shrewd look in his keen 
eyes, and a firm cut about the mouth and chin 
that spoke of indomitable pluck and set determina- 
tion. He said his name was Adams. In a very 
business-like manner he proceeded at once to rig 
up a shanty, and the same night saw him housed 
beneath his own somewhat frail roof. The next 
morning he was stirring early, and, pipe in 
mouth, sauntered leisurely through the diggings. 
By-and-by be came to Peaceful Sam’s vacant 
claim, ancl examined it wdth a critical eye, taking 
up a handful of soil and sifting it in "his palm. 
Then he turned to the man who was working the 
next claim and inquired how it was that this one 
was vacant. The man, who liappened to be none 
other than Hairy Tom, williiigly supplied the 
asked-for information, and furtlzer descanted at 
large upon the character of the late tenant, and 
the probable treatment anybody w^oiild receive 
who had the hardihood to jump the claim. Other 
came rip and corroborated his statements. . 
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‘ What ’s the name o’ this ’ere terror e 
young man coolly. 

' Peaceful Sam.’ 

‘Ain’t he got another name V 

‘Stoneiyl b’lieve,’ replied Hairy Tom. 

‘Well, then,’ went on the intrepid 
‘when Mister Stoner comes hack, ’e c 
prospectin’ agen. Tliere’s gold ’ere, an’ J 
goin’ to work it. An’ if Peaceful Sam ^ 
this claim agen, ’e works for me.’ 

At these Tivords the little knot of 
stared at one another aghast, and then 
dissuade the young man from carrying 
design. But all their efforts only sc 
strengthen his determination. 

‘’E’ll chaw yer up,’ remarked Haii 
‘’e’s twice as big as you. There ain’t a 
the diggin’s durst tackle ’im.’ 

‘Then ’e’ll find a pretty tough bit to 
replied Adams nonchalantly. 

‘Or, mebbe, ’e’ll cleave yer skull 
shovel,’ hazarded an other. 

To which the doughty Adams quietly re 
‘ If ’e don’t get ’is own split open firs 
’ere, now, mates ! I’ve only got five p 
the world ; but I’ll lay that wi’ any of 
money, that I stick to the claim ; an’ 
Sam neither chaws me up nor splits 
open ; an’ if you 11 lay me two to one, I 
’is bloomin’ shanty too 1 ’ 

The latter offer was quickly taken ; 
shanty was pointed out to the daring 
wdio at once took possession, after reim 
few belongings to it, and then coolly and 
cally set to work with pick and shove- 
deserted claim. 

Eleven days had already passed since 
Sam’s departure to Bockliampton, and ' 
now be expected back at any hour. J 
sunset, that very night, when the ba 
‘Roaring Buster’ was crammed with di 
still eagerly discussing the man they now 
to as ‘Jumper’ Adams, a bullock-wag^ 
into the diggings and pulled up at the 
the public-house. At tlie front of the w 
Stoner, looking frightfully seedy and 
He had successfully knocked down his 
and had returned for another spell of w 
the bully entered the bar, an embarras 
fell upon the expectant crowd. Stone 
from one to another iiiqumngly, hut 
cared to fire the train. Words of ex 
hovered on the tip of many a tongue, but 
roughs as they \vere, they felt a sort ol 
tioix for Jumper Adams’s pluck, wdiile at 
time they had no great love for Peace 
and each man was loth to set the bub 
interloper, although he knew that soone 
the encounter must come off. 

Btoner glanced savagely round, and tht 
a little man who stood near by the 
fiercely demanded, embellishing liis reqi 
a few choice ornamental oaths : ‘ Wot’s i 
wi’ It, yer llamin^ crow -bait I’ 

‘A stranger’s come an^ jumped yer e 
little man jerked out spasmodically. 

Everybody waited breathlessly to hcai 
explosion; but for a time everybody 
appointed. Never in all his chequer! 
had Peaceful Sam received such a sta 
tlxis^ The shock was more than he was 
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from gold- field to goH-tield and from rush to 
niHh ; trom Sandlnikt to. Ballarat^ from Gympie 
to Charters Towers, and from Canoona to Merry- 
berg, You know what there is atween you and 
me ; and now I hm come up with you, you can bet 
your soul and swag, you don’t shake me oft? 

Whether it was the speaker’s words or the sight 
of his face that wrought the electrical change in 
Peaceful Sam’s demeanour, the spectators could 
not determine ; but certain it was that the two 
shocks he had received at the ‘Roaring Buster’ 
were mere flea-bites to this. This was a clean 
knock-down blow, which instantaneously crushed 
every vestige of fight out of the braggart. His 
upraised fist fell listlessly by his side, his jaw 
dropped, and his eyes fairly bulged from his 
sallow cheeks as he stood for a second or two 
rooted to the spot betee dropping limply on to 
a log that sorve<l for a seat, it was very evident 
that Jumper Adams stood in no danger either of 
being ‘chawed up’ or of having Ins skull split 
, open. For a few minutes he kept his eyes 
steadily on the cowed bully ; then he turned to 
the spectators, and with a grim smile of satisfac- 
tion on his face, said: ‘You can leave us now, 
mates ; there ain’t goin’ ter be no pantermime 
performance to-night, an’ Peaceful Sam an’ me 
’as a bit o’ business to talk over together.’ 

Bo the mystified diggers i*etnrned to the ‘ Roar- 
ing Buster’ to argue upon the inexplicable turn 
events had taken, leaving the discomfitetl Stoner 
and the triumphant Adams to enjoy each other’s' 
society undisturbed. What passed that night 
in the shanty nobody knew * but soon after sun- 
rise the following morning, Peaceful Sam, with a 
sullen frown on his face, was noticed to be at 
work in his old claim under the personal super- 
vi.sioii of Jumper Adams, who did not forget, by 
the way, promptly to collect the amount of his 
wager. 'What was the nature of the influence 
that Adams exerted over the former bully — now 
bully no longer — none of the other diggers could 
find out, and very soon they gave up trying to. 
From that day the two •worked steadily togeiher, 
Btoner doing the digging and heavy work, wliile 
' Adams attexided to the washing and lighter jobs. 
There were no more sprees— no more cheques 
to be knocked down for Peaceful Sam, for ]n.s 
new master was a strict disciplixiarian, and kept 
the big man’s nose diligently to the grindstone. 
Early and late, week in and week out, the thud 
of the pick and the creak of the cradle could he 
. heaid issuing from Adams’s claim, and regularly 
txvice a month a consignment of gold was sent 
down to the bank at Rockhampton. 

Boon' it begaxi to be whispered about the 
diggings that some big nuggets had bean found 
ill Adams’s claim t but how far the riimaur was 
■ correct, Merryberg never knew, for the proprietor 
, was singularly close upon business matters. Still, 

. it w’-as generally understood that he was snaking 
.moxxey fast, though how quickly was entii'cly a 
=-'matter of conjecture. Peihaps Hairy Tom, who 
worked the adjoining claim, was the most com- 
petent of., the outsiders to form an opinion, for 
. he Jximself was doing remarkably well, although 
^ he was working single-handed, and his claim was, 

^ he judged, vastly inferior to his neighbour’s. 

' As for Peaceful Sam, he at first submitted to 
Vthe new arrangement with a very bad grace, and 
itv-waa" the^^.imanimous opinion of the frequen- 


ters of the ‘Roaring Buster’ that, had liis task- 
master’s hold upon him — whatever it was— been 
less poxverful, he would speedily have kicked 
over the traces. B^^-and-by his sulky demeanour 
gave way to an air of hopeless resignation, which 
lasted for tweh^e months or so. At the end of 
that time he began to have occasional intervals 
of dismal cheerfulness, and once he was heard 
to laugh. It was a depressing, mouxaiful .sort 
of a laugh, it is true ; yet it was a laugh, and 
Merryberg marvelled. But Peaceful Sam’s spirit 
was broken. He Ixud lost tlmt tluency of language 
that had at one time been the admiration of all 
who heard him, and his fame as a rowuly had long 
since sunk into oblivion. 

But Jumper Adams never changed. He re- 
mained the same shrewd, level-headed fellow he 
was the first day he appeared upon the scene 
right up to the very day upon which he suddenly 
left ^[enyberg, dragging Peaceful Sam with him 
like a chained houzid, Hobocly but himself — and, 
perhaps, Stoner— was aware of his intentions; 
and a few hours afterwards the news that he had 
sold his claim ami left Merryberg for good came 
like a thunder-clap upon the diggings. 

After another year of digging, and ‘cradling,’ 
and ‘panning-off? the gold in Hairy Tom’s claim 
suddenly gave out, and he, too, left Merryberg, 
Now Hairy Tom was by no moans the unmiti- 
gated fool that the Australian gold-seeker gener- 
ally develops into. Occasionally he had varied 
the tedium of constant digging with a few days’ 
spree ; but he had never systematically knocked 
down his cheque whenever he ha<l a hutidred or 
txvo to his credit, and thus it happened that at 
the time liis claim was played out he had a con- 
siderable balance lying in the bank at Rock- 
hampton. With this lie deteiaiiined to quit the 
gold-fields and settle down. Of course his first 
thoughts turned to the Old Country, and nothing 
would do but he must come to England. Accord- 
ingly, he made liis arrange in exits. A feu' weeks 
later the good ship Calabar landed him at Ply- 
mouth, and in due time the mail-train deposited 
Iiirn at Paddington. 

In the course of his sight-seeing rambles about 
the metx’opnlis he wandered as far as Rotten Row 
one liriglit afternoon in May, and stood watching 
the eiiiliess stream of gay equipages that flowed 
before him, bearing along the rank and fashion 
of London. He had not stood many minutes 
when his eyes suddenly became riveted upon a 
well-appointed landau, drawn by a pair of spirited 
grays, which was approaching, it was not the 
vehicle itself that attracted his attention, neither 
was it the well-matched gi'ays. He had eyes only 
for the figure of a big man with a wdiite hat, a 
light dust-coat, and a flaming scarlet tie, who 
occupied the greater portion of the principal seat 
— a .man with the features of Peaceful Sam. 

‘Bay, pavd? he began, familiarly digging a 
gentlenian who stood nexir in the ribs, ‘can you 
tell me whose that kerddge is 

‘The one with the grays P re toned the gentle- 
man goochhumouredly. 

That is Mr Btoner’.s, the wealthy Australian — 
or perhaps I ought to say Mrs Stoner’s? 

‘ Mrs Stoner’s !’ repeated Hairy Tom. 

‘Yes — the lady in it? ■ ^ ' •- 

The vehicle being now' quite close to where he 
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stood, Hairy Tom turned his atteiiti 
second and only other occupant of it, 
had not previously noticed, beinj? too i 
gazing at Peaceful Sam’s familiar fa 
was something about the lady whi 
strangely familiar to him, yet it did i 
occur to him where he had seen her b 
thought hard for a moment. Then a 
the truth broke in upon him, and lie gf 
a long low whistle as the carriage pass( 
appeared in the crowd. 

‘ You have seen Mrs Stoner before, eh 
the gentleman, watching him witli f 
smile. 

‘‘Seed ’er afore P he replied ; *well- 
the last time I seed ’er tliey didn’t ci 
Stoner — she was Jumper Adams.’ 


GREEK-FIBE. 

The compai’atively modern inventioi 
powder has blown many of the apj: 
ancient warfare from the battlefield, a 
the discarded munitions Greek- fire take 
nent place. A very high antiquity 
claimed for its invention, the period of 
wars between the Greeks and the Hon 
pointed out by some writers as the true 
discovery ; but there are no authentic 
the use of the compound prior to the 
Constantinople in the seventh and e' 
turies, although some indications given 
Assyrian bas-reliefs point to the use 
fire as a ]pi’ojectile at a period long 
to the Christian era. One of the early 
the Church, too, gives instructions for 
factiire of a coinbiistible substance, 
ingredients of wliicdi were resin, pitch, i 
sulphur, and the juice of the plant ^all~ 
It seems, however, that the true Gre< 
invented in the year 678 by Oallinicus 
tect of Heliopolis, in Syria, and that he 
deserted from the Calif and carried his 
the art of its use to Con.'^tantinople, 
several centuries the method of compoi 
fire was preserved, according to Gibbo 
palladium of the state ; the galleys aw 
might occasionally be lent to the allies 
but the composition of the Greek-fire 
cealed with the most jealous scruple 
terror of the enemy was increased and 
by their ignorance and fright,’ The 
so carefully kept by the Eastern em|: 
Constantine even devised misleading i 
be returned to any too inquisiti%^e barb 
might be tempted to ask inconvenient 
‘They should be told that the raystt 
Greek-fire was revealed by an angel t 
, and greatest of the Oonstantines, with 
injunction that this gift of Heaven — tli 
blessing of the Romans, should neve 
munieated to any foreign nation ; that 
and the subject were alike bound t< 
silence, under the temporal and spiritiu 
, of treason and sacrilege 5 and that tbs 
attempt, would provoke the sudden t 
natural vengeance of the God of the < 
The historian adds that the secret w? 
for above four hundred years to the Ror 
. East, and that at the end of the eleven 
the Pisans, to whom every sea and evei 
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the heavy ballista and other military engines used 
in early times for throwing missiles into besieged 
cities were pressed into service for scattering this 
destructive compound in large quantities— masses 
of the vsize of a barrel being sometimes propelled, 
was either,’ says the writer already quoted, 
‘poured from the ramparts in large boilers, or 
launched in red-hot balls of stone and iron, or 
darted in arrows and javelins, twisted round 
with flax and tow which had deeply imbibed the 
inflammable oil.’ But usually it was vomited 
forth through long copper tubes from the mouths 
of fantastic figures, shaped to resemble the heads 
and jaws of savage animals, and set in the prows 
of ships, and by means of suitable engines it could 
be propelled to a considerable distance. 

As long as Greek-fire was kept from the air 
it could be stored with little danger ; but when 
poured out, it ignited with loud explosions, and 
vast volumes of thick black smoke issued from 
it. Owing to its viscid nature, it adhered to what- 
ever it touched, and burned with an intense 
flame, which water not only failed to quench, 
but appeared to endow witli more intense fury. 
Sea- water is particularly mentioned as intensi- 
fying its infiammabilitj, and causing it to burn 
with doubled energy. It could only be put out 
by the use of large quantities of sand, vinegar, or 
earth, or by a very singular mixture, and one not 
likely to be met with. 

The Saracens encountered the onslaughts of the 
crusading hosts by a free use of Greek-fire. The 
knights little feared the arrows and scimitars of 
their infidel opponents, but they retired aghast 
at the unearthly noise and hideous aspect of 
the mysterious enemy, of which we read in the 
Memoirs of Joinvilh that ‘it came flying through 
the air like a long-tailed winged dragon, about 
the thickness of a hogshead, with the report of 
thunder and the velocity of lightning j and the 
darkness of the night was dispelled by this deadly 
illumination.’ 

Greek-fire has been known under various names 
in different times and countries. Procopius calls 
it ‘Medea’s oil’ Cinnamus, who wrote in the 
twelfth century, mentions it under the name of 
‘Median fire.’ The Eomans knew it as ‘oleum 
incencliarum.’ French writers refer to it as ‘feu 
gregeioxs;’ and the Chinese call it ‘oil of cruel 
fire.’ It has also been spoken of as ‘wild-fire,’ 
‘maritime fire,* ‘wet- fire,’ and ‘fire-rain.’ 

In the year 1755 two Frenchmen, Gaubert and 
Dapr4, are reported to have rediscovered the art 
of manufacturing Greek-fire ; but as the Govern- 
ment ‘ prohibited them from making the nature 
of the composition known, their secret appears 
to have died wEh them. Niepce experimented 
in more recent times, and found through his 
investigations that a mixture of benzol and 
potassiuin in the proportion of six hundred to 
one^ exhibited many of the properties ' of the 
ancient composition. 

Greek-fire was undoubtedly the most formidable 
material of war known to the middle ages, though 
its employment would seem to have been confined 
to Et\^tenx Europe and Asia Minor ; but after the 
discovery of gunpowder we hear little of its use as 
s^n engine of destruction, and the best autborities 
agree that Greek-fire is unsuited for employment 
in . modern warfare. An attempt, indeed, wi:is 
in the American Civil War to revive its 


use, and fire-shells, containing saltpetre, sulphur, 
coal-tar, and naphtha, were thrown, by means 
of cannon, into Charleston by General Gilmore 
from a distance of four miles, but it appears 
very improbable that ‘ the most villainous com- 
pound ever used in war,’ as the disgusted 
Confederate, Beauregard, called it, will ever again 
be employed as a destructive agent. 


BRONZE AGE a:RTJMPETS. 


In tbe Danish National Museum, the trumpets 
from the Bronze Age have always attracted par- 
ticular attention on account of their size, graceful 
shape, and tasteful ornamentation. They have 
only been found in morasses (peat-bogs), never 
in mounds; and, wliat has specially struck 
antiquaries, always in pairs. It has therefore 
been considered probable that tbe trumpets, for 
the purposes of harmony, had been used in 
pairs, which may also have been the case with 
the six trumpets (three pairs) which were found 
at the beginning of tbe century in a bog near 
Hillerckl, island of Zealand, Denmark. They 
were tried at that time, just to prove that 
instruments many thousands of years old could 
give out sounds ; and this was thought suffi- 
cient. Connoisseurs examined them carefully 
all over, their casting, ornamentation, the posi- 
tion of their finding, and in every way which 
could interest an antiquary. A musician, Dr 
A. Hammerich, took up the matter, and insti- 
tuted a number of experiments by getting clever 
performers to play on them. The shape of 
tbe mouthpiece — the taper form, so carefully 
preserved throughout—tlie smooth inside— the 
dimensions of the tube, which have so much 
influence on the intonation—all prove a con- 
siderable knowledge of acoustics on the part 
of the makers, and that to get lower tones 
they had to increase the size of the instruments. 
As the trumpets must be over two thousand 
years old, this is a remarkable contribution to 
the history of music; and that such ancient 
instruments can to-day be used in their original 
compass, throws a characteristic light over our 
Bronze Age, speaking highly for tlie intellectual 
culture which must have existed during that 
age in Denmark. 


W A I T I N e. 


Beloved, in some dewy summer night, 

Across the sapphire sea, the dusky sands, 

Across the wind-fanned, ripening meadow-lands, 
Fair June will come in shining robes bedighfc. 

The amorous East will flush and flame with light 
To welcome her. Set in the gleaming stramls 
Of her gold hair are roses : in her hands 
She holdeth glistening lilies, cool and white. 

Oh, wai-mer than the welcome the dawn skies 
Give rose-crowned June, ray welcoming slnill be 
For thee when thou wilt come. Bear love, I wait 
In darkness weird, and cold, and desolate ; 
Yearning for that glad hour when I shall see 
Thy sweet face with its love-lit, downcast eyes. . 

Alice Puimom 


Printed and Published by W, k If. Chambers, Limited, 
47 Paternoster Eow, London ; and Edinburgh. 
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IN WHITE OF SELBORNELS COUNTRY. 
<j!ilb.but NYhite, a quiet country parson, who yet 
made the name of Selborne world -famous, was 
born tliere on July 18, 1720, and died there on 
J line 20, 1793. This year, therefore, is the Centen- 
ary of his death, and worthy to be noted as such. 

Considering the popularity attained by the 
charming Letters which compose White’s Natural 
Tlidorij of ^elhorne^ it is a little perplexing to 
iiud a reason for tlie neglect of Selborne and its 
neighbourliood by the public. Except by a few 
summer visitors, who are chieily Americans, and 
the ubiquitous cyclist on the liigli-road from 
Farnham to Petersfield, the whole district, so 
rich in associations of this kindly o].)server of 
nature, seems to be almost disregarded. This is 
the more astonisliing when we consider that it 
is within easy access of London, and offers 
a profusion of rustic pleasures such as should 
render it attractive to the dweller in the 
metropolis, weary of pavement and gas-lamp. 
It would also be ditticult to point to another spot 
which, at the same distance from the city, po.s- 
sesses so charming a variety of forest, heath, and 
water, and above all the excellent quality of 
peacefulness. 

The Selboime of to-day, allowing for a certain 
inevitable modernisation of its houses, does not 
differ considerably from that of Y^hite’s time, as 
he described it. It might have been otherwise, 
however, if the railway had been brought nearer ; 
but we like it better as it is, wdtii its old-w’orld 
charm, that seems to breathe somewhat of the 
retiring nature of the man that has made it 
famous. As one approaches the village from the 
Forest of NYoolmer, coming by way of Blacknioor, 
one secs, after surmounting the sharp ridge by 
the site of the ancient priory, a long straggling 
line of white* walled houses, ending in a squat 
■=bhurch, that lias few pretensions to architectural 
beauty. Behind the houses, a hill, rising some 
^ three hundred feet above the village, and running 
its whole length, shuts of the view to the west ; 
, its side, covered with a dense grove of beech- 


trees, forms the celebrated Hanger ; while its 
summit is spread out in a wide level stretch, that 
is carpeted with velvety turf and shaded with 
many a leafy tree. 

The ^ cart- way of the village,’ <as lYhite terms 
the single street, slopes iqiward until it leachea 
the open square space belV>re the idiurch gates. 
This square, says Wliite, is vulgarly called the 
Plestor. In the midst of this spot stood, in old 
times, a vast oak, with a short squat body and 
huge horizontal arms, extending almost to the 
extremity of the area. This veuera]>le tree, sur- 
rounded with stcjiic sicq>s, and seats above them, 
was the delight of old and young, and a place of 
much resort in aninmer evenings | where the 
former sat in grave debate, while the latter 
frolicked and danced before them.’ This ve.iier- 
abie tree %vas overturned by a tempest in 1 703, 
and its place is now occupied by a sycamore. 

In the churchyard, the oh! yow- described by 
White in tlie Antiquities of Selborne still stands, 
with its Lsquat, short, and thick’ trunk j and if it 
seemed lioaiy to Gilbert YTiite, what must we 
think of it to-tluy, now that a hundred years have 
elapsed since he wrote ? On the west side of the 
Plestor is the old house in which White lived his 
retired life, and found the duties of his office and 
the study of nature sufficient occupation for one 
of his gentle dispo-sition. His home remains as it 
was in his day, with the exception of certain addi- 
tions to dt it to modern usages. Built of red- 
brick, now dulled by lapse of many years, it lies 
close under the Hanger, and looks out upon 
the Plestor and Litton aemss to the Forest of 
Woolmer. ^ 

And Imre it may not be out of place to . mention 
the Early-Euglish names of parts of thoDidlla^e ; 
still in use by the villagers. The ■ Fiestdr, or 
square before the church already referred to, is . 
the PieystDW, or ancient playground of /’the 
inhabitants, and so used' by the’ cMdren still j, 
the Litton is the clmrchyax’d ; and the sloping' 
meadows through which a path runs to Oak* 
ijanger are known as the Lith, a term derived 
from Saxon steep . - , 
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After the visitor has insjsoctefi the church and 
its touihs, ■which he will, not fail to dO|> since it 
! is here that White is hurled, let him turn from 
the Litton, through the Plestor, and retrace his 
steps until he sees on his right hand the path 
that leads up through the Hanger of beech-trees 
to the down. It is a stiff climb, hut one may 
rest on the way and admire the smooth boles of 
the beeches and their pendulous branches, that 
are so thickly interwoven as to cut off the rays 
of the sun, and to preserve beneath them on 
the brightest day a soft and pleasant shade. And ' 
when once the summit is reached, a rich reward 
is bestowed for the mere trouble of climb- 
ing. The visitor is scarcely prepared for the 
.Tn?iguihceiit scene that is suddenly brought before 
ins eyes; for while he was among the beeches, 
he could catch hut occasional glimpses of the 
.-.surrounding country. As soon, however, as lie 
is clear of the trees and can allow his eye to 
roam over the land, he seems to have the whole 
: south of England before him, so extensive is 
the |)rospect.' South of us lie Eilmer's Hill 
and Oakshott ; rather more to the left the 
i mass of Weaver’s Hill, and, due east, at some 
twelve miles, the abrupt eminence of the Ilind- 
liead above Haslemero, continued backward in 
ridge after ridge to Guildford and the Downs 
near Dorking and lieigate. Between Selborne 
and the distant hills lies an undulating country 
m diversified with open heath, field, and forest, 
that one never grows weary of it. Even the 
steam from a hi(lden locomotive, as it curls up- 
ward ill soft rolling volumes, gathers a -pictur- 
esrpieness from its surroundings which it does 
not usually possess. 

To the east of the village lies the site of the 
old priory of Selborne, whose history is a capital 
example of the transitoriness of human affairs. 
Founded in 1233 by Peter de Eoclie, and endowed 
with increasing grants of land in the neighbour- 
hood, it . flourished for some two hundz'ed and 
, fifty years, and then, through internal dissension, 

: having been deserted by prior and canons, it 
became the property of ^Magdalen College, Oxford. 
The unoccupied buildings fell by lapse of time 
into decay, nor did the people of Selborne resist 
the temptation of assisting nature in this respect ; 
for they helped themselves so liberally to the 
wood and stones that in a few years nothing was 
left standing. At the present moment, not even 
the foundations remain of the' home of the 
I pleasure-lovhig canons of, Selborne. 

_ The term ■ ‘ forest ’ as a 2 >i)lied to that of 
'Woolmer must be taken in its earlier and 
' not in ’ its ' modern sense. With, us, a forest 
< :-'generally „ means a place of trees; it was 
'anciently applied- to such portions of uncultivated 
territory - aS'^ were devoted to the purposes of 
,the chase-^in the. same sense, indeed, iis it is 
. stBI' used when we speak of a - deer forest in the 
Highlands of Bcotland, ;^;..-; Hence White rightly 
■describes such a forest, when he observes that 
' Woolmer Forest consisted of heath and fern with- 
, out a standing tree in its whole extent It is no 
longer thus to the same degree, a great part of 
: ,it having.. been planted with hrs that- flourish .in 
.. the^ sandy soih ' This portion of White’s country 
interesting not only as an ancient hunting 
-tho' hings and for its 'tales of deer- 
' steders, btit irom the fact that it was a f avoiiiite 


haunt of the naturalist, and that it yielded to his 
searching observation much of the knowle<]ge he 
so quaintly sets forth in his Letters. Many a 
pleasant hour may be spent among the quiet "fir- 
woods and by the still waters of Woolmer Pond. 
According to White’s computation, this pond 
must have been of much greater extent in his 
da}" than it is at present We doubt much 
whether it covers more than a fourth of the 
sixty-six acres he measured, and it cannot be 
compared either in extent or beauty with that 
of Frensluim, just over the borders of Surrey. 

From Selborne tlie road to the forest runs liy 
Blackmoor Church to the high-road from Farn- 
ham to Petersfield ; and by ’following tliis way, 
one arrives in time at the elevated heath known 
as Bowdon. At the foot of this heath the main 
road branches off to Farnham, but another leads 
straight in front through the village of Kingsley 
to Oakhanger, This latter place, to which White 
so frequently refers, is a small village with an 
enormous common, which is swampy in parts, 
and is the home of hundreds of rabbits, that 
spring up and bound away at express speed as 
one passes. 

It is tlirougli Oakhanger that the way back to 
Belborne lies, (uid there are four paths open to 
the choice of the pedestrian : either the road , 
by Blackmoor ; or by East Word, ham ; or by 
Hartley Maudit ; or, lastly, by the path that 
runs along the wooded hill behind Oakiianger 
into tile ’Lith, and thus into Selborne. If 
advice were being sought, we should unhesi- 
tatingly recommend the route of the Lith, not 
only because it is a tbroiigb copses and 

green meadow's, but because the other three are 
dusty cartways, and, moreover, that of Hartley 
Maudit — riglitly so named, If only on account <.»f 
its w"retchod road--i3 strewui w-itli large and sliarj^ 
ilints, that make walking a peuvance and not a ' 
pleasure. If the visitor turns ofi at the inn out- 
side Oakhanger village and climbs the liill-road, 
he wdll find on either hand copses that in spring 
are brightened w'ith thousands of pale primroses. 
When he has arrived close under the abrupt 
eminence tlnit forms the summit o.i’ tlie ridge, a 
path leads by a farmhouse through a hop-field 
into the Litb. Here there is, on the right hand, 
a lofty I’idge, clothed to the summit with beech- 
trees ; w'hile on the left the green meadows slope 
rapidly away to a line of hawthorns that run in 
a charming irregularity the length of the fields, 
and mark the banks of the little stream flown ng 
hence through Oodalming and Guildford to thp 
Thames at Wey bridge. 

Separated from Woolmer Forest by Bow’-don 
Oommon, the Alice Holt Forest extends almost, 
as far north as Farnham. This forest consists 
mainly of groves of, noble oak-trees ; but, nufoiv 
tunately, it is .so carefully shut in by thorny 
hedges that one cannot enter at will ; and thus 
much of the pleasure that the forest might afford 
is denied the visitor. It owes its luxuriance to 
the fact that the soil is a rich loam, the reverse of- 
the loose sand of Woolmer ; and it is also a ciirions 
circumstance that, while the herds of the latte 
forest were' of red-deer, those of the former, con- 
sisted entirely of the fallow-deer, and, further, 
though tliere was slight hindrance id. the, -herd^ 
wandering from forest to forest,, no red-deer 
ever rf blind in Alice ..Holt, .nor-., any fallpWfd^^ 
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THE BUEDEH OF ISAiiHL. 






ill \7ooliner. As lute as White’s time, tlie deer- 
herds of Alice Holt Forest existed ; ufc the present 
time, kowcvei*, they have all vanished — when and I 
how, is not to be ascertained. | 

It is surprising to observe how small an area j 
of country it was to which White coidiiied his : 
observations on birds and animals, though this, j 
indeed, adds to tlie thoroughness of Ids work. 
His Letters are confessedly on the natural his- 
tory and antiquities of his own parish, and he 
rarely meutiou.s places beyond its boundaries. He 
could not have been unacquainted, however, with 
Freiishain Pond, though he only mentions it casu- 
ally ; for this — Seiboriie itself alone excepted — 
is the most interesting locality of the neighbour- 
hood. ^ One comes suddenly upon the pond, and 
at a first visit, a start of astonisluaent is im- 
avoidable when its white sandy shores flash into 
one’s view at a certain spot in the road. A.i\ open 
lake of over a hundred acres in extent, with 
banks of wliite sand, is the last thing one miglit 
expect to tiiid in this corner of the world ; ponds 
tliere are in plenty, some natural, others artificial, 
but a lake — ^well, we are tliankful for it, since 
it adds another charm to an already charming 
district, ^ ^ ^ 

Any account of Wliite’s country would be in- 
complete without soine reference to tlie heath- 
fires. illuch of the pleasure to be gathered from 
a stay there is got upon, the open, breezy, healtliy 
heaths, that form such a peculiar feature of the 
scenery. Stretching for mile after mile, they 
oiler an easy path to the pedestrian, since between 
the furze the grass grows soft and springy, and 
the wind that plays over them refreslies liim even 
on the warmest day of summer. It is in early 
spring that the fni*ze, dried by the east winds, 
burns with the greatest readiness, and at that 
time one may stand at some elevated spot ami 
see the commons blazing in half-a-dozen ditterent 
places. Says Wiiite in his seventh letter to 
Pennant : Though (by statute 4 and 5 W, and 
3Iary, cap, 23) ‘Ho burn on any waste between 
Candlemas ami Midsummer any grig, ling, heatli, 
and furze, goss, or fern, is punishable with whip- 
ping and couiineiiieut in the House of Clorrec- 


dowiiward, when, suddenly, there Aiot up among 
the furze^ not a dozen yards frmn him ii red 
tongue of fire, in a, few seconds he was upon 
the scene; and though so short air interval had 


elapsed, no .sign of the perpetrator of the outrage 
tu be seem ; within tlijs sh 


was tu be seem ; within this short space of tiui!, 
the furze, that \\\is as diq" as timler ]»y ivason of 
the nuiik*s.s, windy wesither, wu.s .•'•prcadiiig lha 
flame.^^ in all directions. There was 'nothing to 
be done but to watch the im, as it rapidly" ex- 
tended, gatliering strength at every yard, dmiiol- 
i.shiiig the tough gorse us if it were so much 
tissue-paper, and sending up to ilui clear heavens 
volumes of short-lived sparks and den.se sinohe. 
And in the morning, what a scene of desolation 
met the eye 1 Some thirty acres of tlie more 
beautiful portion of the heath lay reduced to 
ashes, in wliich only the charred stuiiipe of tlm 
gorse stood erect. It is no wonder the authorities 
of olden days made the o (fence puni^dlalie with 
whipping and coiiOnement 


THE BUEDEH OF ISABEL^- 


CHAFTER XXII. — THE LAST OF UNCLK HAKUY. 


tiou yet in this forest [Woolmer], about March 
■or April, according to the drynes.s of tlie sea.son, 
•such vast heath- fires are lighted up that they 
often get to a masteriess head, and, catching the 
hedges, have sometimes been communicated to 
the under^voods, woods, and coppices, where grcuat 
damage has ensued.’ 

As' in his day, so in ours ; spring after .spring, 
these fires are lighted, and such a degree of 
.expertness have the people arrived at by long 
practice, that the owner of ruined plantations 
can iiever lay liis hand upon the culprits. The 
reason giveir ,for these foolish conflagrations is 
^ that, when the old furze has been removed, 
young- grass ..will spring in its stead, and a-florcl 
pasturage for the commoners’ cattle ; but it more 
Irequeufty happens that the duvaBtatiou is so 
complete that several seasons elapse before the 
grass -makes its appearance, A personal experi- 
ence of' the writer’s, may help to show the deetimc- 
tion thus wantonly set on foot He was crossing 
at about eleven o’clock, one moonlight night in 
April, over ,tlie common known as Bowdon, to 
reach his inn. He had imrived at the highest 
■ |joint of the heath, where the road slopes rapidly 

eh ; ' , , ; ' ±=z=== 


The shock of the sudden and unlooked-for an- 
nouncement of Uncle Iharry’s probable detilh 
smote roughly upon Isabel, and upon all ; uiul 
the worst was that no one could do anyllnug but 
wait with p>ainfiil eMpjectation for* further news. 

‘ Poor, lonely Uncle Harry!’ Isabel could not 
refrain from exclaiming tliiit night to her father. 
^To have v/andered aluue all his days witdi Ids 
life ill his Inmd among strange, wild prople, 
and now to lose it in his own coiintjy, and tu he 
still alone 1 Oh, but tho bitterest thought iu me, 
father, is that he and you never met in recuneiliV 
tiun I He Imd intended that yoti should, I mu 
certain ; but it has been dciirecd othe.rwise !’ 

‘Had, sad r said her father. ‘All things were 
shadow.^ to him except those which iiiovtui lim 
uftections 1 “ Bhadows we are, and slimluws wo 
pursue P” 

That WHS all ; but he was maiiiftstly much 
affected. He stroked his brow and twitched his 
fingers ; and when he hud witlidruwn ho' tho 
night, he tramped his bedroom lluor for hours. 

Isabel wars anxious about him ; for she per- 
ceived lie w'UB slipping into one of his iua*v(»ua 
conditions, in which it was his habif to flee for 
relief to his deadly drug. Yet she must go to 
achuol next day. Before she went, slio sent for 
Doughty, and 'earuesliy impressed on hiin the 
necessity of being assiduous in his watclifnlness 
over his chiei. 

‘ i\liss Layuw',’ said he, ‘ wluit man can do, 
short of absolute violence, I will do ; be assured.’ 

Yet, when she returned frtuji seliool, her father 
was gone, and Doughty too ! There was, how-* 
ever, .a pencil scrawd fvom Doughty i ' 

mi be detained by any consideration I could urge* 
Bo I have gone with him. Do^not bkiiic' mo i I 
anr a miserable beiirg.— 

tedegram from her nuele • Siiflield « was gone, 
before I reached here. I 'am told the last Word 
on his lips was ‘‘Isabel.’’"— Will write^’ '^Isnbd, 
took that to mean that Vmk Haxty nmixt to 
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convey his forgiveness to his bruLlier. And why 
was his brother not there to receive if? She 
bowed her head ou her hands and^ wept tears 
of bitter disappointment and humiliation,^ She 
iaiew herself well enough to perceive that if her 
father frequently behaved in this cowardly nian- 
jiQV—ran away from the slightest touch of pain — 
then her patience would give out, and she would 
revolt against him. She feared that the feeling 
of revolt miglit suddenly rise witliin her to over- 
turn and destroy all her careful plans for her 
father’s salvation, and she cried through her 
tears : * Don’t let that happen 1 Oh, don’t let 
that happen!’ 

Presently she dried her tears, and rose and 
bathed her eyes, and went out with all speed 
to ask Alan Ainsworth to help her. Like a true 
knight, he did not linger to get explanations, nor 
even to receive a kind word, but sprang away 
to perform her bidding. Three or four hours 
later the erring father arrived home again in a 
cab with Doughty. Ainsworth had sent them 
home thus after leaving them in the Strand, with 
an apology to Miss Baynor fur not accompanjing 
them all the way, because he had a theatrical 

f erforniance to attend. Then isabed blamed 
erself for hurrying him off on her errand when 
he had busine-ss of his own so imminent. 

‘Oh, father, father!’ she said to her father 
when they were alone, ‘ could you not at such a 
time ■ have endured to stay at home, when we 
were expecting to hear about Dude Harry at any 
hour ? ~-Bead that.’ And she handed him Uncle 
Suflhdd’s tcilegram ; and that was all the reproach 
she gave him. 

‘The bitterness of death is past for him!’ 
said he, with that loose-lipped and limp manner 
peculiar to him at such a time. ‘There remains 
for me the bitterness of life ! ’ 

Next morning came the promised letter from 
Uncle Siiffield, giving such details as the reader 
knows— that there had been complications in 
Uncle Harry’s case, that he had not spoken from 
the moment he had been struck down, save near 
tlie end, when he had murmured ‘ Isabel,’ and 
signified that a book in which he had written 
many things was to be given to her, 

‘ So you see, luy dear,’ wrote Mr Sufiield, ‘ he 
had you in his thoughts at death, as I know he 
had you in his thoughts in life. He lay there 
looking very peaceful, as 1 saw him. I don’t 
think he had let the sun go down upon his wrath : 
■you know what I mean. Pour Harry! I could 
liuve better inissed a better man. But he was a 
good man, was Harry, though he was obstinate 
and cranky. Yet lie was thoughtful for all, as 
' they will discover— and at the very last, thought- 
fui particularly of his faithful black servant. I 
am arranging for his burial at his native place in 
Yorkshire. It will he three days hence, on the 
23d, and I think yo'ii ought to bring your father, 
who, I hope, is keeping well under your care, my 
dean— I think that is -all I need say at present.’ 

- ^ When the proposal that he should attend the 
funeral of his brother was, presented to him, John 
' Baynor shied “a bit, as a nervous horse shies at its 
ow,n,shado>v. ‘I have not,’ said he to his daugh- 
•ter, ^ and never had, any dread of death merely as 
. death;! ^ It’s all the thoughts and memories and 
- legists that flap round it like hungry .vultures 
, , that i'lnakh it horrible and' distracting. I can do 


Harry no good by going to see his coiiiii put into 
the ground — our funeral arrangements are of the 
most gloomy and revolting kind — I can do him 
no good, and 1 can only give myself pain. — Be- 
sides, my dear, there is the great expense of so 
long a journey.’ 

‘But just think, father,’ urged Isabel. ‘These 
things you say are quite true. But is it not in a 
proper sense unmannerly and inhuman to seek to 
! live so much outside the common feelings and 
customs of average humanity ? You can do no 
good to the (lea<l by going, but yon can please the 
living. If you do not go, it will be thought that 
you cherisli resentment against your brother ; 
and I am sure you don’t do tliat.’ 

‘I don’t! 1 don’t!’ answered her father. 

‘ Poor Harry !’ 

‘Then, father clear, brace up your feelings to 
go. I ’ll go wdth you, of course, and it probably 
will not be so painful an experience after all’ 

So Mr Eaynor yielded, and went. 

It was a beautiful day wlieii Hurry Baynor was 
laid in the little churchyard of liis native village. 
The church stood high on a breezy upland, with 
its head set to look away over wold and sea to- 
wards the gorgeous and mysterious East, straining 
’ its eyes, as it were, to catch a glimpse of those 
j distant lands where its latest dead had spent the 
best years of his life. It was always cool and 
• fresh up there. The bent of the few trees showed 
how the wild north-easter ranged at will in 
winter, and the lean and rullled clover and corn 
how’ even the soft zephyr of sumiiier had a frolic- 
some briskness unknown below. As Isabel hud 
anticipated, her father and her aunt met over the 
grave, and the natural tie of blood asserted itself. 
Mrs SufField clasped her brother’s hand, and a 
tear stole into the eye of each. And when the 
funeral was over, they had reminiscences of their 
j youth to exchange with old friends and neigh- 
bours who had never left home, and whom they 
discovered to be living the same lives, exchang- 
ing the same opinions, and venturing on the same 
i jokes as they rememhered were in use when they 
; were young. Is not that kind of thing the chief 
cluinu of a belated visit to the home of our youth? 

To Isabel the most memorable fact of the 
occasion was the presence with her cousin George 
of Daniel Trichinopoly, ‘the faithful black ser- 
vant’ of her lute uuede. Pie was a picturesque 
reminder of her uncle’s strange and adventurous 
career ; and, moreover, he impressed on her the 
fact of his recent intimate connection with her 
uncle. 

‘ Mees Isabel,’ said he, approacliing softly, with 
a bow and a smile, when the Sahib had been 
committed to the embrace of mother earth, ‘may 
I address a word? With regard to the respect- 
able Sahib, my good and noble master which is 
gone away, I am rejoice to say he have trusted 
me with a thing to do. Pie have say, hardly 
and scarcely, “ Isabel,” and have put Ids .eyes 
on this book ; and with attention I kave took 
care and bring it myself ; and I place it; lady, 
in your respectable hand.’ ' ■ ' ' 

‘Daniel,’ said George, coming forward, ‘asked 
me what he should do about the book. ,He 
had happened to bring it away, becau^e^-' he 
thought he “was entrusted with it, and so ■ L s^d „ 
he had better present it to you himseli’ > ' V , ■ 

‘With regard/ said Daniel, ‘it is It is 
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riglit— is it not ? Hope tlie book will be liamly In i 
you, etcetera.—Iiespectable mees, I kiss the liaiul/' ' 
‘'I am mucli obliged to you, Daniel,’ said 
Isabel ; and Daniel witluluew. 

‘So/ said lier aunt, who, seeing what was 
toward, had come near with her husband and 
her brother, ‘you have got possession of your 
book, Bell. I suppose poor Harry prij:ed it, and 
expected you particularly to prize it. A chispe«l ' 
book too. Private matters written iu it, I ■ 
.suppose.’ i 

Isabel, considering herself thus challenged to ; 
open it, nndid the clasp, and looked here and 
there at what was written. 

‘ It seems to be a diary of his tour, with 
reflections,’ .said she, and closed it again, 

‘Your uncle and 1/ continued her aunt, ‘have 
been thiiiking that w^e should put up some ! 
nionument or memorial of Harry ; but we have 
thought also we .should not do anything w’ith- 1 
out consulting you.’ I 

‘ Me, aunt i’ exclaimed Isabel. I 

‘A man’s true monument/ said Isabel’s father, ' 
sadly, ‘is the work lie has done.’ 

‘Well, that to us,’ .said lier aunt quickly, ‘is! 
repre.sented by the fortune he made— whicli, I | 
am thankful to .say, is left iu the family. But i 
it seems only a nice and proper thing to do to ' 
put up something to show that the family 
appreciates what he has done. And now that i 

the family happems to be all together’ | 

‘But, aunt/ protested Isabel, ‘the family, 
surely, will be all together many a time after 
this. Can’t we let this day pass with its own 
proper duty V 

‘ It might be ■well, my dear/ said her fuint, 
‘to settle something now, since w’e must con- 
sult the clergyiuiui whenever anything i.s done. 
But just a.s you plea.se, Bell, my dear.’ 

* But why should it be as 1 please, aunt I' 
said Isabel, really perplexed. ‘ IVhy .should you 
■defer to me ? It is surely a matter for you and | 
uncle and my father to arrange.’ | 

‘And for you, too, my dear/ said her uncle, | 
patting her shoulder, /yhough you will under- 
stand that better by-and'-^y ; i ifivilc you will. — ; 

, But don’t worry her about it, Joau.’ 

Still Isabel "did not guess why her opinion ' 

I .shouhl be asked, nor why she should be defeiTed 
to. And her aunt again urged her point, and 
carided it ; and then they all went in qiie.st of 
the vicar. 

‘ You had better bring Bell along, George/ said 
Aunt Joanna to her son, who w'as standing aloof. ' 
‘You haven’t seen her since Whitsuntide, and I 
you can tell her how thiiig.s have been going iii | 
Lancashire.’ I 

And still Isabel could not under-staml why her j 
aunt, who had hitherto sought to keep her and i 
George apart, should now seek to bring them ^ 
together. i 

Boon it was time to separate— George and ‘the j 
faithful black servant’ to return to Lancashire, | 
and the other.s to London. ^ i 

It was thus on- good terms with each other | 
they went their several ways. Sir and j\Irs ! 
Buraeld had •flrst-cla.s.s tickets, and Suffield in- 
sisted that Isabel and her father .should travel 
back iii’st-class also, smiling significantly when 
' Isabel protc.sted she could 'not afford ^it, and i 
‘ himself paying the difference on their third-class | 


tickets, But the journey was long, and the 
fatigue w'iis great, in spite of the ijomfort of a 
tirst-ckse^ caiTiag»» ; and the opposite tempers of 
Mrs Sufliidd and^ her brother soon were in a 
eonditioii of friction. There was no open dis- 
ugreemont, but each fedt that a very little of tlie 
otiicr’a company ■was sullicient for tlie day.' As 
they sped aw'uy soulh, -silence fell upon tliem ; 
but when they entered upon the rich, flat, fen 
district, the quiet sleepy charm of the land 
soothed and sofb'Ued their spirits. The day was 
alino.st done ; the darkiies-s was slowh’' g.ithenng 
and rising like a vujxmr in the low east, and in 
the wc.st (ho binning sun was -sinking fast, 
thronged around with courtly clouds of ^ glory. 
It was a gorgeous uml bewildering spectacle, untl 
as they watched it, the dark and Wdemu keen in 
tlie distance stood up tall — stood, as it were, on 
tiptoe--- to see the lord of light go down over 
the rim of the earth-— remiiuling them of the 
mystery and ^ the wamder' of Death, from wliicli 
they were being whirletl away to the small cares 
and anxieties and the entangling hopes and fears 
of Life. 

Ami then they rolled along through the .swuTtly 
gnthcring gloom, with their imaginations and 
feelings subfliied ; and at length ruslied in among, 
the lights and the hot haze ami vapours of 
London. It was a notable experience for them 
all. At King’.s Cross the Suflicld caniage was 
in waiting, and bore them on together to the 
gate of Isahid’s lodgings, where they said adieu. 

‘ I shall want to see you very particularly to- 
^ morrtAVj’ sail her uncle to Isabel at parting. 
'‘Lucky that ith Baturday and you’ve no sdiooL 
' I ’ll come iu the moruingO 

(To k' cmtimied,) 


BO.ME ^SU?Kl^BflTT10XB ABOUT BKAK.EK 

By Dr .•Urrijuu -SruAjjiaNYi, 

To give a catalogue of all the errors and -su.per- 
stitioiis concerning Serpents which have prevailed 
throughout the historical period of man’s exi.si-- 
ence would require a library of bulky volunies. 
It is perhaps not too much to .say that nearly 
every popular idea whitdi ha.s ever held ground 
anent the ‘ tribe accur-st and banned ’ is in itself a 
-supersiitioii, even down to the conception of the 
facts and events of a snake’s ordinary every-day 
routine of life ; and, in spite of the widely pene- 
trating disinfection of prejudice ami delusion by 
education, and the rnpiidly growing taste for the 
study of natural history", the remark applies a.s 
mncli to the notion.^ which are commonly accepted 
at the present lime, find in civilised cmiii tries, 
with regard to the Ophidia, as to any prevalent' 
ill the darkest ages. Witli such mistakes as mise- 
purely aucl .siin])ly from lack of correct infonna-^ 
tion, such as the impossibility of a serpent dying 
of any injury before .sundown, and vulgar error.*^ j 
of that description, I do not propose to deal in ^ 
the course of this pa])er, nor with those doetrinal ' 
([uestions of ophiology wdikk seem always oym 
to argument— .^nake-charming, fafi<.unation of prey, 
the protective swallowing of young vipers by the 
parent, and so forth; but I offer a few more or- 
less pietiiresque 'hemies, puHecU amongst divers, 
peoples in the course of my wanderings to and fro 
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To tliose who are acquainted with the cobra di 
capelh and the great aqiiare 'hood' or pair of tine 
wliieh it spreads by the erection of the long ribs 
heliincl its head, that is a weirdly horrible fancy 
' of the Singhalese Tamils, who assert that every 
. time it bites and expends its venom after it has 
: attained its full length, it loses one joint of its 
> spine, Tlie process of curtailment goes on until 
j the whole body has disappeared with the excep- 
I tiuii of the head and hood, both of which have 
' iimlergone a sort of compensating enlargenient, 
while the mouth has widened until the face of the 
reptile presents the aspect of a malignant load. 
With increased death -dealing powers, the exercise 
of which subjects it to no further penalty, it now 
I betakes itself to an aerial mode of life, dying by 
i the flapping of its extended sides after the manner 
[■ofva.'bait. .■■■•■ 

A. somewhat similar fable is heard amongst the 
i natives of Bengal, who furthermore declare that 
this scpiare-winged fiend is the only snake who 
' refuses to be frightened away when the name of 
the king of the birds (Garndit) is called aloud in 
■ his hearing, and that the docking of the vortebrm 
corresponds to the number of human lives which 
the cobra has sacrifleed in former days. It is 
to be hoped that the latter 'allegation, at any 
rate, is not founded on fact, as there are often 
several hundreds of segments in the backbone 
; of a serpent. 

! This superstition is curiously akin to that held 
I by the settlers in many parts of America — though 
' not, so far as 1 have been able to discover, by the 
aboriginal Indians of the same I'egions — to the 
. effect that the rattlesnake acquires a iiew tlnml)le 
' to its rattle for every man it kills. How the 
tradition first arose is, of course, uncertain; but 
it is one of comparatively high antiquity, mention 
being made of it in some of the earliest descrip- 
tions of the 'Viper with the Bell.' Matter-of-fact 
people, as a rule, find a less romantic explanation 
of this remarkable appendage in the indication it 
is said to afford of the j-eptilo's age-~one joint for 
every year — which is certainly no more correct 
than fchf3 other, and has the additional demerit 
of ' being commonplace and prosaic in its fallacy. 
When the little Ufotahis is born, its tail is fur- 
.nished with a single tip of liorn, incapable of 
producing any sound by the violent vibration 
which its owner nevertheless communicates to it 
whenever excited. In some near relatives of the 
I rattlesnake, such as the §uracucii of BnwJ], this 
horny claw or nail persists throughout life with- 
out addition thereto. But in the rattlesnakes 
proper— and there are many species of them — 
two^ and sometimes three, joints appear during 
the flrst few mouths of the ' creature's life ; then 
and later there is probably no detiuiie relation 
, between their, number or frequency of detelop- 
meut and its age, though they may be projwr- 
tionate in some measure to its rate of growth. 
Broods of young serpents belonging to this 
genus which I ha\e reared have exhibited great 
diversity in matter; so much so, that it has 
been iinpossible to ' base any calculation on 
observations '.of the phenomena i^resented by 
The overlapping 'thimbles’ or cones of 
-'.which -the rattle is composed ai^ thinj dry, and' 
.^meedmgly brittle, - and .in^ consequence the 

1^^^ easily broken off when it has 

i-x^hed^the length of from one to two inches, 


though longer specimens are occasionally seen ; 
twenty joints make an exceptionally big rattle. 
Tliis shedding of the rattle is in all case.s acci- 
dental, and due to external causes, not a constitu- 
tional and periodical function like the casting 
of the skin. When it breaks off at the root or 
in the middle, there is generally no trace left of 
a fracture having taken place, as the thimbles 
are all alike and any one foians a symmetrical 
termination to the organ. Whatever purpose the 
rattle may serve in the snake's eeononn^ — and 
its use is still involved in some obscurity— it 
undoubtedly does oiot represent its owner's age, 
nor the sum-total of his manslaughter. 

In many countries it is aflirmed, most uiigal- 
hintly, that the female snake alone is venomous. 
We know that a sexual difference in this 2*espect 
is true of certain poison-bearing insects ; but it 
is hai’dly to he supposed that such an idea with 
regard to serpents could have taken its orugiii 
from an acquaintance with a rather recondite 
hict of entomology. That those who recover 
from snake-bite are subject to a rGciiiTence of the 
symptoms at the same timo of each year as Jong 
as^ the aggressor lives, is also an article of faitii 
with the inhabitants of far-sundered parts of the 
earth. To burn old shoes in places infested by 
these reptiles is said to cause thoin sucli dis- 
{[uietude that they vacate the spot as speedily as- 
possible, with evex-y manifestutiuii of being seri- 
ously incommoded by the proceeding, and retiu'n 
no more. On some parts of the Continent, hoys 
v'ho pet snakes sjxxnnkle the floors of their cages: 
thickly with powdered hrimstoiie, wherein they: 
are thought to thrive appropriately. Little less 
than a superstition is the belief in the partiality 
! for milk with which they are almost universally 
j credited, and upon which are built up ludicroiis 
I stories innumerable. John Aubrey, the English 
I antiquary, recommends the powder obtained from 
I a snake \Yhicli has been caught at iniilnight of 
Midsummer Eve — not an easy capture at that 
; holu' — ' when all the iflanets are above the earth,' 

I killed, skinned, and dried in the shade, as the 
wherewitlial to procure invisibility; and this 
again, with local niodiflcations, represents a super- 
stition obtaining all over the world. One of the 
funniest notions is that mentioned, by ]\ludame 
La Barca, that those Mexican Indians wlio liave' 
been successfully inoculated with serpent-venom 
acquire the power of iiitlictiiig a poisonous: 
bite ! 

The existence of flying snakes is spoken of 
with the most confident credulity in Java, hi 
South Africa, in yueatan and Mexico, and ixx 
many places besides India and Gey Ion. Most 
ophidians have a habit' of flattening their bodies 
and even their heads when angry or alarmed, 
a habit rendered possible by the loose attachment 
of their bones* The term 'spreading viper'’’ is 
applied to more than one species i,n tlie States 
in recognition of this peculiarity, which, by the 
way, our common grass-snake evinces to a notable 
degree," Flattest of all, perhaps,- is the long^.- 
heacled or leaf-marked snake of Northern Bxwb 
which when enraged looks absolutely as though 
a broad cart-wheel had passed along its back .from; 
stcih M stem, ^giving really coloumble fs^upport'/ 
to the statement of the Paranese, that' ,ife rto • 
in the' air with m imdulatbry movement. :and 
skims straight for the eyes of its disturbs^*'.;, )The-^ 
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or<linary viper is said by the peasantry in certain 
districts of England to develop wings when it 
grows old, and to ,fly around on its deadly errands 
with a kiluful buzzing. It is just possible that 
the world-wide traditions of crested^, wattled, 
winged, and hairy serpents may be due to imper- 
fect apprehension of facts actually observed. The 
normal method of a snake’s shedding its slough 
is for the latter to be thrown olT entire in one 
unbroken piece^ forming a complete cast or 
envelope of the creature, with the perfect pre- 
sentment of every scale. (This process hikes 
place ill a healthy reptile at intervals of from six 
to ten weeks, except during the period of hiber- 
nation ; not once a year, as is commonly su])pose(l.) 
But in old snakes always, and not unfrequentiy 
in young ones from various causes, this slieath 
of cuticle hakes away and is detached piecemeal, 
large sections of it becoming dry and remaining 
adherent to the body until accidentally removed 
by violence. One can I'eadily imagine that a 
hasty glimpse of a serjient furnished with adven- 
titious appendages of this charactei", and darting 
aAvay into the bushes before any accurate note 
could be taken, might well give rise to miscon- 
ception concerning its true nature. 

After all, a winged snake is conceivable. It 
has a vacancy for limbs, two or four ; and, once 
assumed, these might he of any recognised 
pattern or function without violation of zoolog- 
ical proprieties, such as is perpetrated hy the 
conveiitional representation of an angel, Neatly 
as bad are the pictures of snakes in the water, 
where they are invariably shown with ‘serpen- 
tine’ loops and coils thrown high above the 
surface, the neck gracefully arched in the air. 
I believe that I have never seen a picture of 
a snake disporting itself in a pond or swimming 
down a river which does not exhibit tbis absur- 
dity -—and I keep a‘ constant lookout for such 
things ! The best of ophidians, even the oar- 
tailed sea-snakes, are swhnmers—a glance 

at their conformation will at once indicate that 
this must of necessity be the case. The weight 
of the body is distributed over no large area, and 
their means of propulsion are almost ml. Under 
these circumstances, it is as much as they can do, 
by dint of vigorous wriggling, to shoot their 
heads alone above the surface when immersed, 
while to elevate any portion of their bodies arch- 
wise is as impracticable to tbem as liight through 
the air. The snake oft mentioned, but as yet 
unknown to science, which takes its tail in its 
mouth and bowls along the ground like a hoop, 
is no greater anomaly. 

The Zunis, among their thousand snake-super- 
stitions, have two that occur to me as especially 
curious! One is, that the aura of a dying person 
will attract all the serpents in the neighboiirhood, 

' and that the body, of an Indian who lias perished 
,on" the ground is frequently unapproachable by 
■reason of the myriads of reptiles which surround 
' it- . They do. not attempt to. eat -it, luit lie -with 
■ their heads .towards-' it, looking, at it If a mun 
has 'been J?:iiied, .they will assemble at the spot 
where his blood fell, in like manner ; hut, though 
the Zunis offer no physical • explanation o! this, 
..-they, do not seem to attribute it to any super- 
.natural impulse.. The other runs to the etfect 
that a rattlesnake will refuse to bite an unfaifcli- 
M wdfe, How the test is applied, I was never 


able to learn ; but tlic unfortuiuitc squaw who 
is under suspicion %voiiid seeiii to be in a 
very awkward piei.lic ament if submitted to . 
such an ordeal, whichever waiy the augury may 
point. 

Hindus of all castes agree that the body of a 
snake accidentally Idllcd should hi burned, as 
it may have been the inciirnatioii of a Brahmin. 
Such, at least, used to be their cri'cd ; but the 
Government I'cwards foi‘ the heads of vcnoinous 
species would seem to Juive inodilhfd consider- 
ably their veneration for posBible gruudfiithers 
and motbers- indaw in ophidian guise. At any 
rate, the collection and careful hatching of cobras’ 
eggs is now u well-known practice of the dusky 
ophiolator, tvho feeds the young snakes until 
they are big enough to found a claim to the annas 
pajd on evidence of their destruction. A very 
inischievous error lies in tlm commonly-accepted 
idea that the brutal process of extracting ^ a 
venomous serpents fan.gs necessarily renders its 
subsequent bite powerless to instil its death- 
dealing eecretion. Unless the poison glands and 
ducts be extirpated — and one need hardly point 
.oiit that this is not accomplished, by the inm 
withdrawal of tlie tvro grooved teeth — the dribbled 
venom, constantly forming, may easily be inocu- 
lated by the scratch of a common tooth or the 
rough edge of the exposed maxillary bone ; to 
efl’octiially remove the parotids without in diet- 
ing mortal injury on tlie snake would require- 
the knowledge, luxd dexterity of an experienced 
anatomist. 

Serpents are anytliiiig but monogamists, yet 
tbe glamour of ])opular super.stitiou accredits 
them with such enduring alibetiuji for each other, 
•that if one be killed, its spouse will track the 
slayer unrelentiugly until it can avenge its- 
companion’s death! One of I ho prettiest of the 
numberless snake-stone hypofcheHcs is that wdiich 
ascribes ilieir origin to the reptiles themselves. 
Certaiji snakes of Judia, on obtaining the respect- 
able age of one thousand yeai'S, are endcAved with 
a Jewel in the head, a stone c!( 2 ar and pellucid as 
crystal, in the centi'e of wliich a live emcoiitic 
fibre vibrates aii<I oscillates unceasingly for ever. 
This snake-born gem sucks the poison from an 
envenomed wound in the same way as the less 
romantic snake -stones are alleged to tlo, the latter . 
consisting usually of ealcined bone or horn, or 
concretions from the gall-bladders of goats.- It 
has been recently stated, in apparent serious igood^ 
faith on the part of the animitor, that the cobras 
of Ceylon carry shining pebbles of liiior-spar in> 
their mouths, ^ to attract the llrdlies at nightl; 
Compared with these, the Guatemalan, serpent 1 
whicli, instead of a head, bears a tulipj-Hlmped , 
dower, into which butterflies w^ander^to their:; 
doom as the petals close upon them, .sinks intb: 
xioihingness. 

Without tho faintest desire to rekindle the. 
embers of the terrible viper-swallowing-its-oilr ^ 
spring controversy, I may mention Bf an •example;; 
of that absence of muteriml affection^ which I; 
have found invariable amongst the ; reptiles which 
have come under niy observation, that I once 
discovered a large brood ; of • new-born viperiiie 
snakes (]amiruccas--~over sixty of them, ^ if I 
remember aright) in - a broken tank on fehejsland 
of Paqueta, near Bio de Janeiro. Not only had 
their mother deserted them, but she must haw 
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taken considerable trouble to escape from the 
smootb.'-walletl enclosure. 

The horns of the deer, _ halt-swallowed by a 
python, and allowed to stick out of its mouth 
until they rotted off, have had their day, and 
would scarcely find favour now in the ‘ Anecdotes 
of Animals^ of a provincial newspaper ; but what 
shall we say to the annoancemeiit boldly set 
forth in the label underneath the magnificent 
stuffed speciinen of an anaconda in the Natural 
History Department of the British Museum, to 
the effect that the serpent twists its tail around 
II tree to afford purchase for the constriction of 
its prey 1 Great evolutionists have assumed, and 
their disciples have stated as a proven fact, that 
the vivid colours of the South American coral- 
snake serve to protect it from enemies by adver- ^ 
tising its. dangerous character; but to my eer- ; 
tain knowledge it enjoys no immunity from the 
attacks of birds, rats, swine, and foxes, who 
devour it as greedily as do our own pheasants 
and peacocks the common vip , 

But for all that is wildly and -wantonly j 
imaginative, the deliberate inventions, the typical 
^ anake-stories ’ must bear the palm, far and away 
above the traditions of the ages, be they poetic 
or grotesipie.^- W it that the poor snakes' 

have been the unvarying cause of lying amongst: 
men, ever since the Father of Lies first assumed 
ophidian formi No other created thing seems 
to have a tithe part of the serpent’s power of 
exciting gratuitously and unprovoked the most 
riotous invention. What genuine superstition, 
bred of the remotest autif^uity, can com])are with 
the three spiders which spun threads around a 
snake’s mouth and sewed him up before proceed- 
ing to suck his blood — actually narrated in a 
scientific magazine as an instance of ^ Sagacity of 
the Lower Animals ’ ; or the copperhead that 
bit the Yankee’s broomstick, ‘ which, jest as trew 
as you’re there, was swelled up in five jninutes 
as big as your leg ! ’ or the alfectionate rattlesnake 
which backed its tail into the baby’s hand for 
him to rattle ? And is there to be iineartlied from 
the folk-lore of the whole world anything more 
delicious than the story of the prudent snake 
who, having caught a young rabbit by the^luil, 
refrained from devouring him, but allowed itself 
to be dragged liome to the ancestral buiTow, 
where, like "the ancient mariner of the Bah Bah 
lml% it ‘ victualled free ’ on the entire family. 


THE RED-HOT NEEDLE. 

CHArrER lY.-— coNcnusiox. 

It was nine o’clock when Jack Felling ran 
breathlessly up the steps of the house at Dalston. 
'Burclon opened the door, and a glance at his 
face informed Jack that there \vas no better news 
from the sick-rodin. He hurried past Burden 
without saying a word aiid sped up-stairs. In 
. about five minutes he came dowui again. Burdou 
was walking up and down the dining-room, his 
hekd. b^nt, his hands tightly clasped behind his 
back. ‘ 

said Jaek, ‘you’ve had a long spell 
bf ' watering ; let me take my turn. I Wq had 
plenty -of" fresh ,au\ You must be almost played 


Burdou looked at him. Jack’s tone was hard 
and strange : moreover, he had always of late 
addressed Burden as ‘old fellow,’ or even ‘dear 
old fellow.’ Then he placed his hand on Jack’s 
arm and said : ‘No, no. It’s you who are 
overdoing it. Yonr mind is harassing your 
body. Let me keep on watching. I’m not a 
bit done. Go and get a good night’s rest.’ 

‘Get a good night’s rest!’ repeated Jack, glar- 
ing at Burden with a wild, haggard look, in a 
voice that made Burdon withdraw’ his hand and 
step back — ‘get a good night’s rest 1— and the 
darling of my life lying at the point of death — 
inur — - No ! no ! I don’t mean that ! Exemse 
me, old fellow\ I think I am a little upset— 

and yet’ He w-alked slowd}" to the other 

side of the table. • So, so ! There ’s a— a good 
fellow ! I ’ll w\atcli to-night. I m. 7 f,st / I must /’ 

‘All right!’ said Burden. ‘I’ll go. But 
mind — if any change takes place, let me know’ i’ 
He left the room. 

Jack sank into a chair, leaned his arms on 
the table, and buried his face in them. ^ Then 
lie heard Burdon run up-stairs, and springing 
to the door, caught the following fragment of 
conversation between him and the doctor w'ho 
W'as passing the night at the house : ‘ He must 
he looked after, doctor. His mind is unhinged. 

I don’t think he’s responsible for his w’ords or 
actions.’ 

‘ Yery w’ell/ replied the doctor ; ‘ I’ll see to 
him, poor follow’.’ 

Then Burdon came dowm, put on his coat and 
hat, lit a cigar, and, bidding Jack goud-night 
with a cordial shake of the hand, which met 
with no response, w’ciit out. 

eJack filled a glass of sherry and drank it off’ ; 
then he put on his hat, looked at his watch, 
w-alked up and down for ten minutes, stepped 
up to the doctor and told him that he should be 
back in an hour if possible, w’ent out, hailed 
the first hansom, and w’as soon being driven 
rapidly in the direction of the Sailors’ Home, 
Well Street. Arrived at the Sailors’ Home, he 
asked to see Ah Why. ‘You mean that Chaney 
chap, sirl!’ replied the porter. ‘He ain’t in, and 
w’oii’t be to-night, for he ’s flush of cash, and lias 
gone off to spend it. But I think I know^ where 
you ’ll find him.’ 

‘Where?’ asked Jack eagerly. 

‘ Number 42 Frigate Street, iVapping, Hopium 
den,’ replied the porter; ‘that’s where them 
Cluiney chaps goes in general when they has a 
few' dollars in their pockets.’ 

In less than ten minutes Jack’s ^ hansom de- 
posited him at the end. of Fiugute Street. 
Wapping is not a cleanly iieighbourliood : 
Frigate Street is probably its least cleanly 
thoroughfare, and Number 42 w'as certainly not 
entitled to rank as amongst the cleanliest houses 
in Frigate Street. 

A blear-eyed Chinaman nns^vered elack’s knock 
at the little door, and opened it a few' inches. 
‘No can see any man this side,’ lie said after 
a rapid survey of the visitor by the light of a 
dim oil lamp ; ‘ all belong honest men, sir* Foo- 
chow Joe who makee steal the coals no have 
got, sir. Hal Ling, wdio get drunk and bleak 
that window, have nuikee sail this marninV . ^ ; > ; 

‘I’m not the police,’ said Jack. ‘Give that 
piece of paper to Ah Why.’ . , ■ , 
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The mail read the name ‘Ambi'o.se Burdon; 
took another look at Jack, said: ^All light; .1 
go cakhoe he and would have shut the door, 
but that Jack liad slipped his foot in, 

* Look sharp P said Jack in a tone not to be 
mistaken. 

The man sludi-led away, and Jack was left 
with his foot in the ^ door, half sickened by the 
fumes of opium, which came pouring along the 
pitch»dark passage. In ten minutes, which 
seemed an hour to Jack, Ah Why appearwl 
His eye's^ were heavy, and he was obliged to 
lean against the doorpost for support, as he 
greeted Jack with a dreamy siiiiie. But a 
glimpse of Jack's haggard face seemed to brace 
him up in a moment. 

WAll light, Mr Burdon,’ he said ; ‘I sabby 
what ting you wantchee. I sabby welly well.' 

'Do you V said Jack earnestly, 'Tell me.’ 

Ah Why put his mouth to Jack’s ear and 
whispered a few words. 

‘Yes, yes, yes P said Jack: 'that’s it! How 
on earth did you guess ? lYellP 

' That makee cost mucli moneyP 

'Hever mind I Gan I have* it? How much 
must I pay?' 

'I tiuk five hiiiidled dollar can do.’ 

‘A hundred pounds. All I'ight. Look sharp 
and get it.’ 

' If you pay my one h mulled pounds, I go 
catchee it. A llcnd of niy htive got this side.’ 

‘ Will you take my lOU?’ 

■ 'Yes/ 

‘Yery well them Be off and get it. I’ll 
write tile lOlL’ 

Ah Wliy .shufiled off. Jack Eelliug had nut 
seen Ambrose Burdon’s signature on hundreds 
of letters and schedules witluiut being able to 
imitafe it exactly. Accordingly, wlien Ah Why 
returned, he lianded liiru a leaf from his pocket- 
book on wdiich was written : ' TOU one hundred 
pounds sterling.— AMiiiiosK Buiidok.’ 

All Why examined the document and said : 
'When you tiiikee you pay my, Mr Burdun?’ 

' This day week,’ replied Jack. 

‘All light! Mind, sir, I talkee you like me 
business man. Snpposee yon no pay inv’ 

‘Well-what tlieii?’ 

‘ I can talkee tings about you that no belong 
number one,’ replied Ah Why. 

Then he put the paper carefully away, hamled 
Jack a packet wrappetl in a silk handkerchief, 
wished him good-night, and went back to his 
earthly paradise. 

The next three days Jack afterwards described 
as the, most anxious of all his life. During this 
time Until .simply battled on the very brink of 
the rii^er of death, suifering intense pain, and 
almost always bereft of reason. On the third 
night the crisis came. On the fourth morning 
tlie doctor announced that the girl had passed 
' through it safely. During the fifth and sixth 
days she shook off so many bad symptoms that 
the doctor told the anxious watchers that they 
might now count upon her slow but sure 
recovery, , 

■Overjoj’^edj so overjoyed that he could settle to 
nothing, but simply roamed about, laughing and 
rubbing his hands, Jack Felling snatched half an 
hour from his now pleasant duties in the house 
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Biirdon looked at it. Tlieii, with an oxpresi^ion 
of horror on his face and a fearful exeurution, he 
sprang to his feet, and seizing the terrified Gliina- 
maii by the shoulder, hissed rather than said : 
*Do you mean to tell me tliat you gave me some- 
thing to kill that Eeddiot ISi'eedle, and that I 
gave you my lOU for a hundred pounds in 
exchanged’ 

‘'Yes, sirs five nights ago,’ replied Ah "Why. 
^But— wh 3 % sir, I no sahby — 1 don't think ^ it 
was you -—is there one jiiecey Englishiuim with 
face allosame yours 

AYliy, yes, there ish cried Burdon in a voice 
of agony, the perspiration literally standing on 
his brow. ‘ Now 1 see it all. No'w I see why 
that Red-hot Needle has failed ! Say, Ah Why, 
did you tell him anything elsol’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ replied the Chinaman, who was 
trembling with terror. ‘ He askee iiiy questions, 
and I mukee answer. He talkeo his memor}’ 
have niakee go ; he not ’member anything i he 
belong aliosame you, and I talkce him allosame I 
talkee you.’ 

‘Ahout—about the cheques?’ asked Burdom 

* Yes, sir ; about all thing,’ answered Ah Ydiy. 

‘Then it ’s^ all up. You must hook it out of 
England as fast as you can. So must I,’ said 
Burdon, ‘ Here. — take what I have and go.’ So 
saying, ho emptied a pocket of loose coin into Ah 
Why’s hand and strode aw’ay. 

Hal£-"way up EuvSt Cheap lie saw Jack Felling 
approaching, Thinkiug to avoid him, Burdon 
turned up Hood Lane ; but Felling came after 
him, and took him by the arm, ‘l^Jiss Timstall 
is on the high-road to recovery,’ said Jack, look- 
ing straight into the eyes of the miserable man. 

‘ Yes— yes : I ’m delighted to hear it,’ stammered 
Burdon. 

‘You’re not. That’s a lie,’ said Jack, ‘Look 
here, Burdon. I’ve found you out. You are a 
villain — a villain of the very deepest dye. You 
are a robber, and, but for what can only be 
termed the merciful intervention of God, you 
would have been a murderer. Being the next of 
kin to this poor girl, you have, after having 
robbed youi* employers, deliberately concocted 
one of the foulest schemes of murder that have 
ever been known. As it is, with this infernal 
Chinese poison, this Bed-hut Needle, you liave 
condemned her to weeks of indescribable torment, 
all the time that you were playing the hypocrite 
under the same roof. Now I Irave you, and I am 
going to ’ — — 

Ambrose Burdon placed his hand to his mouth, 
Jack' thought to puli his moustache, a constant 
habit with him. But the next moment there was 
a splintering of glass upon the pavement ; then 
Burdon . littered one . short, sharp cry, and fell 
heavily before Jack Could catch Mm. When he 
was raised up, he' was dead. 

When the news got abroad that the lately 
cashiered .Manager of the. Yokohama branch of 
the Pacific Bank had fallen, by his own hand, the 
majority of people could say nothing too hard of 
‘ Director,^ who could visit the oversight of an 
ojSlcer so harshh^ But a strong minority stuck 
.To their origintil opinion that Burdon knew as 
ntiicli id>ont,the robbery as any one, and declared 
(Jhai it was.to av’qid’ the consequences of criminal 
‘ proceedings' he had k ill ed h imself. 


Jack Fed ling kept to himself the terrible secret 
lie had been the accidental means of discovering, 
and it was only after Buth had been his wii’e 
some montlis that he told her the extraordinary 
story which we have embodied under the title oi 
the Bed-hot Needle. 


WALIvING-STICKS. 

The fashion or habit of carrying a Walking- 
stick, or some article of the same nature, seems 
to have existed from the remotest antiipiity. The 
spear of tlie warrior, the shepherd’s staff, the 
club, baton, rod, or wand of ofiice, are all develop- 
ments of the same idea. It has been used not 
only as a support to the body, but to lend dignity 
and grace to the individual, and as a means of 
defence. In modem times the use of walking- 
sticks lias increased enormously, and to-day the 
manufacture and use of these articles are cultivated 
almost to the extent of a fine art. But though 
popular and well knoivn as an article of ei^ery- 
day use, very little is known about the walking- 
stick as an a 2 *ticle of commerce— where it comes 
from, who makes it, and how it is made. 

Under the general term AYalking-stick Trade’ 
is included the manufacture of sticks for um- 
brellas, ka., of which an incredible number are 
produced, annually. In England — which, by the 
way, almost supplies the world — the* number of 
men emph)yed is about four thousand. The trade 
is rather scattered, though ]>y far tlie gi’eatest 
part is done in London, where, in the East End, 
it is carried on e3:tensively. The workmen are 
chiefly drawn from the poorer classes of St Luke’s, 
Finsbury, Shoreditch, 'Whitechapel, and Bethnal 
Green, in which pmdslies the principal workshops 
are situated. The trade is strictly a season one ^ 
it is among the first to feel deiiression, and among 
the last to recovei\ A large number of the men 
employed earn on the average a fair living, 
especiiilly those in the largest houses, who enjo}g 
as a rule, the most regular employment. But 
a large section of the trade pays bud v/ages — in 
fact, in some cases it is a mere existence. A great 
quantity of sticks produced by these latter are 
manufactured in dwelling-houses, nay, in the 
very living-i'ooms, thuugli in this respect there 
is a" gradual improvement going on. The jieople 
among whom this state of things exists are mostly 
small manufacturers, who ivork on their own 
account. In busy times, it often happens the 
man is compelled to work nearly all night in 
order to get the work done in time for payment 
on Saturday. It has been known for wives and 
even children’s help to be put to account. This is 
true when trade is busy, which is generally from 
March to November, when slack time begins, and 
continues, with more or less ‘ abatement, till the 
following spring. 

During slack periods, most of the men are on' 
half or three-quarter time ; but a large mmiber 
have practically no w^ork at all ; this, added , to 
low wages in busy times, renders tlioir lives and 
surroimdiugs quite deplorable. The men most 
in demand* are those with the ability to niake 
samples, and the first question most employers 
pub to, a 'new workman, isj you make nm 
anything fresh f This is impartaht, ae ou the 
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cliances of ncAv and large orders. Men liave ore 
now made a small fortuiio ont of a now snmple. 
This, of course, is rare j but it has occurred 
several times in the last ten years. A sample 
known as ‘Brazilian Pine* became so popular 
as to make the whole trade unusually busy for 
two or three years. Another, known as ‘ Acacia/ 
has been in great demand for the last live years, 
and bids fair to become u standing order in Ihe 
trade. ‘English Furze/ dressed, bent, joined, 
and staincLl in a countless variety of coinbiiia* 
tions, has had a run on the market for some 
years ; and there are scores of new samples on 
the kinds of wood I have mentioned being ])iv~ 
pared even now for next season or the sejusuii 
^ after. ■ ■ 

The raw material from which arc produced the 
, almost countless varieties of sticks in the luarkct 
is brought from iiearly every part of the earth. 

I There is a large quantity gi^own in England, but 
the bulk is foreign. To get an idea of tin; vast 
quantity of foreign sticks imported into Englniid, 
one should visit the London Locks, East Smith- 
field Entrance "Warehouse, No. 1 , wliicli is one 
of the largest storelioiises of the kind in England. 
Here, piled from floor to ceiling, are all sorts 
of sticks imaginable : pimento, olive, myrtle, 
hazel, oak, ash, orange, bamboo, Tonquin canes, 
and a host of others, in such profusion as to 
be bewildering. It must be seen to be realised, 
by any person outside the trade. It would be 
impossible to name all ihe diflereut kinds of raw 
material ; but the following {11*0 tlie names of the 
most impoi'tant : Olives froui America, (^lueeiis- 
land, and South Africa. Pimento from the West 
Indies, chiefly Jamaica, from which island from 
three to four thousand bundles, euidi containing 
from five to eight luindred sticks, are imported 
annually. Many of these sticks are sawn up 
into ■ Iialf-a-dozen ' smaller ones, hlyrtle from 
South Europe, and most of the countries situated 
round the Mediterranean Sea. Ash from Ame- 
rica, South Europe, and South Africa. Cornel 
or corneiian ' cherry from IMid and Soutli Europe i 
and some parts of Asia. This wood is very lough, ' 
and was used extensively when the ‘acacia M 
■ became popular. Also several varieties of each I 
of- the following : Oak, orange, cherry, hazel, ' 
thorn, Ceylon vines, supple-jacks, palm, orangine, 
crab, birch, beech, sycamore, lance wood, ebony, ' 
Amhoyna, tulip-tree, snakewood, rosewood, Mlian- 1 
gee, Jainbeze, Penang, Rajah, Partridge, bamboo, 
Tonquin, ' betel, Malacca, Nana, ^Madagascar, 
Whampoa canes, bird’s-eye maple, ^ greenlieart, &c. 
The chief produce of Great Britaiii are : Oak, 
ash, furze,, birch, hazel, thorn, beech, crab, 
more, cherry, and many other minor Auirieties. 
-This list will show the great amount of skill 
•required- to become a judge of the raw material 
only* , 

But though extensive, the raw material is 
nothing compared -with the multiplication of 
species, which . arise as nianufactiun proceeds. 
■The. reason of this lieS' in the fact tliafc^ from 
• nearly every kind of raw material several distinct 
kinds of sticks are produced. One illustration 
w'ill make. this clear, ^Olives for walking-sticks 
are subject to nine different processes— sawing, 

’ -filing, straightening, finishing,' .staining, varnish- 
ing, pumicing, finecoating, and ferrnling. Inlarge 
V houses, each" process is carried out by different 


workmen. More than this — it in poi^sible to take 
]iulJ:-a-tlozeu olives, and, by treating each of them 
dillereiitly, to produce a correspoiHling number 
of sticks, which ai’e known in the market as 
peppei/ nutmeg, einiuunon, Australian bu.y, aearia, 
and olivcv~six di.-^tinct kinds from tin same 
wood. This is done more or less in every branch 
of the t 3 *atle, especially aiimng wluit is known 
as ‘Naturals/’ that is, sticks made, from the .dugle 
bran ell of a ti’eo. The handle is made io tlie 
desired ^ shape frf>m a piece of a thicker liramda, 
which is left on for that purpose ’when the stick 
is cut. Ah it is difficult tu get a .sufficient 
quantity of sticks grc)wn like this, ihe difficulty 
is ^ met by joining the reijUired piece on. The 
joiiit is so neat that most people ^YouM never 
notice it, or if tliey did, it would lie more by 
accident than design. 

The other great braiicli of work besides the 
natural is called ‘Fancy/ and embraces carving, 
bending, ^ inlaying, amr every tiling which might 
be described as other than natimih There are 
many curious tilings made up into walking-sthlvs, 
such as snake-skins stretched on wmod/ sinews 
oHarge animals, sunflower .stalks, cabbage .stumpis, 
sticks rendered curious by nature, some- of wliitfii 
are of very strange and faJitastic grotvth. The 
nio.st curious stick tlie writer has ever met xvitli 
was made as folknvs : A smootli round stick, on 
'svliich knots were made with plaster of Paris, and 
then covered neatly all over with American table- 
covering, the jrtntiern of w-hich it;scinblt‘il tlie 
grain of wood. The edges w^ere joined so- luaitly 
as to be invisible. I'lie 'whole produced a vtuy 
novel and peculiar stick, -wliich deceived many 
experts, 'ivlio, believing" it to be , w*ood, were 
puzzled at the peculiar grain. It wa .-5 onl}' by * 
cutting a piece off that the trick Was dis- 
covered. 

Many pieces of very rare wood are inadc; into 
walking-sticks --pieces of old ships, &c., beside 
scarce specimens of woodi almost uiiknowui, such j 
as Myall wood, Anst2''aHiui black wood, muskwood, j 
Cypress pine, zebra 'wood, kauri piine, deodar/ 
■wood, calaiuander, sabicu, and occasional piece, 
of liginnu vitm. Tim ‘rnodus uperandi* whereby 
sticks -which grow crooked are made straight is ! 
not generally kalo^Yn, and has been the subject of 
some curious speculation. We do iiot remember 
to have met with a satisfactory account anywhere 
in print, although at different times sage advice 
has been given on the subject through the press, 
in answer "to correspondents. All such advice, so 
far as we know, has been more or less erroneous 
and absurd. Tlie main object is to render^ the 
•wtiod or cane soft and pliable ; to do ihia, it is 
plunged into healed .sand. Woods such as oak, 
ash, orange, d:c., require wet sand ; while olives, ’ 
piiuento, and all varieties of eane,^ require dry , 
sand. In addition to this, a contrivance called 
‘a horse’ is used, whicli consists of a plank of 
beech two inches thick set up on -one , end 
angle of forty-five to sixty degrees. , Out of the 
two edges 0! this plank, pieces - mt cut, • to allow •. 
the insertion of the stick. ■ .'lyhen . aiifikneiitly • 
heuted, the stick is taken from the sand, and, uaitjg 
it as a lever, it is bent Mre^and bent there until 
it is peilectly straight. Thfs‘ in^occaa Is repeated 
at a later stage, which is- ‘ baking.^ For 
this aecorul process^ dty sand is" used' | , 

stick is not only made quite straight, btit - as 
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<ii? ife is possible to niake it. The success of this 
process depends entirely iipfui the judgment of 
the workman, who is known as a * kilnnnp.’ He 
Jiiust determine liow nuicli heat is reiiuired, and 
whether wet or dry sand. If he gives too mucli 
heat, the stick becomes stunned, and in most 
cases is useless, as it will rai'eiy come straight 
after. If, on the other liaiid, he does not make 
it hot enough, it is liable to break in halves. 

Wet sand is also used for bending purposes ; 
but a more improved method for sticks requiring 
moist heat is to boil them in water. For bending 
canes and wood requiring dry heat, a powerful 
gas jet is ased All such work requires .an 
exteuvsive knowledge of the nature and growtli 
of tlie material to be operated upon, and a large 
amount of skill in the process. 

Tlie dealers in raw material and the manu- 
facturers are generally different persons j but 
during recent years, several large manufacturers 
have engaged in both kinds of business. There 
are .several kinds of raw material, such as cherry, 
orange, die,, the supply of which being limited, 
is controlled almost exclusively by several of 
the leading manufacturers. Among them, they 
buy up the whole available quantity as soon as 
it arrives in this country. When secured, it is 
sorted, the best kinds picked out, and the 
retuainder put back on the market for sale. 

During tlie last decade, many important 
changes and improvements have been effected in 
the trade, nearly all of which may he traced to 
the general use of steanu power in place of 
manual labour, used Iritherto. It began by the 
iutrodiietion of an elaborate system of band-saw- 
ing, to do the heavier kinds of work A con- 
siderable saving in raw material v/as the first 
result, and many varieties of wood not in use 
at tliat time Avere successfully introduced. After 
this, steam-power was applied to turning, joining, 
varnish -making, and ultimately einbraced the 
whole trade. 

Although greatly dcA^eloping the resources and 
extent of the business side of the trade, the 
innovation has certainly not improved the 
quality of work produced, neither has it raised 
the moral or material condition of the work- 
men. The reasons of this arc (1) That by reason 
of the increased keenness of com])ctition conse- 
quent on improved means of production, prices 
have gone down, and quality also in exact pro- 
portion ; (2) That wngQs have declined in pro- 
portion as ' prices have fallen ; and (3) TTiat 
quality being adapted to the ruling prices, the 
workmen are satisfied with inferior results of 
their labour as compared Avith former times. 
Taken altogether, the trade seems quite different 
from that, of tw^^i^ty ago. There is a larger 
and more varied supply of raw material, Avhich 
in turn causes, a more than ever bewildering 
v*ariety of sticks' in the market The margin of 
I Jjrofit - is much smaller, ■ and very difficult to 
■ obtaim some considerable credit has to be 
given.. The most rigid economy prevails almost 
everywhere, and the division and 'subdivision of 
labour are- niore minute and exact than ever. 
Foreign competition is not very formidable. A 
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process of refmishiug has mostly to be performed 
by English workmen before such sticks are sale- 
able here. The Austrian sticks have many 
excellent qualities ; hut the main fault will be 
best understood by saying, The ship has been 
spoiled for a halfpenny uorth of tar. 


THE MONTH: 


^nof. ineonsklerable quantity of finished . sticks 
havc' Men /imported from Austria and Germany, 
". at/differenV times but, as a rule, the Anish of the 
not \tp to* the English market* The 


SCIENCE A N D A R T S. 

The recent eclipse of the sun seems to have l)een 
observed under the most favourable couditions 
by tlui different expeditions equipped for the pur- 
pose. The weather is described by Professor 
Pickering in a telegram from Minasaris as being 
perfect, and the results of his observations as 
satisfactory. Four immense streamers stretched 
for a di.stfince of nearly half a million miles from 
the corona, and several solar prominences attained 
great distinctness and brilliancy. There was 
every evidence that the general condition of the 
sun was one of great disturbance, and a large 
number of spots Avere apparent, A comparison of 
the photographs taken at the various stations is 
looked forward to with great interest, and it is 
lielieved that the solar eclipse of 1803 will be a 
memorable one. 

An aerolite is said to IiaA^e fallen lately at Bt 
Louis, Missouri, breaking off the left arm of the 
statue erected in lionour of John BroAAm, the 
Avell-known martyr to the cause of the abolition 
of slavery. It is further stated that Professor 
Jophir has analysed the .stone, and has found that 
twenty-fiA^e per cent, of it consists of an uuknoAAUi 
metal. If this report be true, and certainly it 
seems definite enough, Ave shall probably Iiear a 
good deal more of this messenger from starry 
space. 

Experiments in freeing ])otab]e water from 
micro-organisms have recently been described in 
a German technical paper.’ The inquirers first of 
all reported some previous experiments in the 
simple adilition of alum to Avater, a single grain 
of tins compound to a gallon of Avator reducing 
the number of arganisms in fifteen drops from 
eight tliousaiid one hundred to eighty. Using 
larger quantities of alum, they Avere able to 
reduce the Avater to an absolutely sterile liquid. 
Another experimenter has detaileil hk investiga- 
tions in the purification of AAmter by sedimenta- 
tion, and shows that during the storage of water 
in large rcserAmirs a natural bacterial puriff cation 
takes place. Here is one of the results obtained : 
Thames Avater before being admitted to the 
reservoir of one of the London Avater companies 
Avas found to contain in CA^ery tAventy-fiA*e drops 
1437 microbes. These Avere reduced to 318 after 
■ the AA^ 4 iter had -had time to rest | and after further 
rest in a second reservoir the number was i^educed 
to 177. It has been long ago pointed Ollt^ to^ 
the Avater of riA-ers undergoes a natural x>urifica* 
tion, -mKl this, no doubt, is due to sedimentation 
/-We suppose that no habit , has been more 
ffeverely condemued and written against, than 
that of opium-smoking. Noav-' and ^ t^en a 
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trnvelici* lias argued that the habit is not nearly 
so harmful as most persons imagine it to ho, 
and they liave actually asserted that it is not 
mthout beneficial effects. In a recent number j 
oi the * Asiatic Quarterly lleview/ Dr Nigbtin- ! 
gale speaks in defence of opium-smoking ; and 
us the conclusions at wliicli lie has arrived are 
the result of personal experience obtained among 
the Chinese tlmuiselves, they are certainly worthy 
of consideration. He alleges that opium-smoking 
has the effect of warding off fevers an<l of allay- 
ing their effects, that it enables Chinamen to j 
endure fatigue and perform heavy work in a 
high temperature which no other ‘race of men 
would be capable of ; and that it does not make | 
its luibitue quarrelsome, as alcohol does its victim i 
in Western climes, lie concludes that the more 
the matter is studied, the less harmful does the 
drug seem to be. If this writer’s conclusions are 
correct, we are once more reminded of the ad- 
vantage of looking at both sides of a question. 

In California tliere is a six-mile tramway line 
which connects a certain town with a mountain- I 
ons country in its vicinity, and on this tram line ! 
the curious spectacle may be seen of tlie horses ; 
riding on the cars. They first of all pull the car 
and its passengers up the steep gradient, and the 
car then finds its way back to town by gravity ; 
and as it would be a useless waste of energy for 
the horse.s to run by its side, they are accommo- 
dated with a small platform at the back of the 
car. It is said that when they have an extra 
heavy load to pull up, they will fre([uently sto[) 
and make an effort to change places with the 
passengers. 

News concerning the Antarctic whaling expedi- 
tion which left Dundee many months ago Las 
been received in that town. The four ships en- 
gaged in the enterprise failed in finding the 
valuable black whale of which they were in searcli, 
although they diligeiitly scoured the ground where, 
according to Sir James Clark Boss, the animal ; 
used to be common. But seals were found in | 
such abundance that between them the licet | 
secirred no fewer than sixteen thousand pelts j 
and a large quantity of oil. The absence of the 
•black whale is attributed to the presence of 
itS' formidable enemy, the grampus. The seal- 
skins are said to be of unusual sii^e ; but it is 
impossible to appraise their value until later on. 
The weather encountered was most severe, and 
had the ffeet been more favoured in this respect, 
an attempt would have been made to get farther 
•south. 

An interesting Eeport upon Jade in Upper 
Burma has been issued by Dr Noetling, of tiie 
Indian Geological Surve;^. There are, it seeiiis, 
two different kinds of jade-mines— the (piarry 
mines, which are on the summit of a hill, and 
the river mines. In the latter, the green stone is 
found in boulders in the river bail, and trained 
mmi dive for it. But in the hill quarries a 
wiisteful and destructive method is adopted for 
winning the hard stone from its native roidc. 
The' rock is heated by means of large fires, and at 
night the cold is sxtfficlent to crack it in all direc- 
tions, after which wedges and crowbars are used 
• to force the jade from its bed. Dr Noetling 
points to jade as being an example of a thing 
, b; which is highly prized by the Chinese and 
: ; Burmese, and is almost valueless to others. The 


ChuiesG will pay bn* a pince of good jade as much 
as if ifc were gold, but there is no market for it 
outside Cliina and Burma. With seieutilic a]>pH- 
ances and the use of dynamite, the output of the 
mines could be. enormously increased ; luit under 
present conditions the supply of jade is likely lo 
diminish. ’ ■, 

Borne curious expuriraeiitH Inivo recently berm 
cariled Old; at Brest, liaving for their object the 
creation artificially of volumes of smoke, under 
the cover of whiidi u torjaalu boat can approach 
a luxstile sliip without being itself visible. Thu 
itiea seems to l>e impracticable ; hut it luis been 
consideiv.d worthy of protection by a patent, and 
its inventor, M. Oriolle, of Nantes, is (‘onihknt 
itf ultimate succes.s, albeit he speaks of ‘tbe 
cuusequenccs which may follow upon the dis- 
covery of a sure means of producing smoke or 
fog of suffirient stability and pernmneuce.’ It is 
singular that one set of warlike iuveutora should 
be l)usy upon the problem of doing away with 
smoke, while another is looking for a sure 11x0011.^ 
of producing it in largo quantities, 

Boiue months ago, Sir Yan der Weydo, tlxe 
well-known London photographer, annoimeed 
that lie had invented a new apparatus, whicli lie 
called tlic Photo Corrector, the object of whicli 
was to diminisli the size of the head, hands, feet, or 
any other portion of a portrait, .so as to correet 
any exaggerutiuii whicli might easily be brought 
about by a too forward po.sitiou of the sitter witli 
i^espect to the camera. The meams he employs 
is a supplementary lens of ]>eenliar con.slniction 
placed within the camera, clu.se against llih sensi- 
tive plate. Tliis Icus gra.sj^s, as it were, the light 
rays composing the part of the image needing 
cori'ectioii, and while squeezing thenu into smaller 
compas.s, diminislies the size of the object The 
idea is most ingenious. 

A new and exceedingly useful n}>plicntioii of 
the cdectric motor is exhibited in the Hillectricul 
i)eck Pkmer,’ whicli ha.s been de.signwl by Air 
DiJalcohn Sutherlandj of Dumbarton. .This useful 
machine lias tbe outward appearance of a lawn- 
mower, for it is pushed forward by a double 
handle, and has at its lower part a quickly 
revolving cuttei*, which, Inuvever, cun be adjusted 
in height at will. The purpose, of the invention, 
as its name implies, is to plane down decks and 
floors of all kind.?, an operation which when 
performed with au ordinary haiid-]phuie is very 
liard work, necessitating a cramped positimi for 
the labourer. The cutter in this instance is 
geared to an electro motor, and revolves at a 
speed of three thousand revolutions per minute. ■ 
The machine borrows its power from a station- 
ary dynamo, tu wliicdi ifc is attached by flexible 
cables. 

The Ne^v York ^Engineering JoiirnaP recently 
published some intere.sting particulars euacerniug 
the employment of the metal platinum. The 
! consumption of the metal for manufacturing pur- 
' poses has increased from an insignificant quanfcifc)".^ 

! ni '1880 to filty-ffve thousand oimces last ymnv} 
The increuvse is due, firstly, to the* aniount u^nd ’ 
in the inanufaetitre of electric. A large' 

quantity is also employed yearly in the con^truc-^ 
tiou of- stills for the concentration' of ST.dphuric. 
acid. For the attachment of artificial teeth! to-' 
their supjjorting • plates, platinum ' wire is n‘$ed. . 
exclusively, and this industry rises many thou-. 
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sands of ounces uiuiuaiiy. Jewellers, clieinists, 
opticians, and others also find uses for platinum ; 
and uf recent years a large quantity has been 
applied to the procliictiou of permanent photo- 
graphs, The Siberian Urals have hitherto snp- 
plied ninety-two per cent of all the platinum 
m-^ed in tlie world ; but now Colombia, British 
Columbia, and the United States are competing 
with Eussia in its production. 

A well-known naturalist and Arctic traveller, 
Colonel Fielderi, has suggested that the musk 
ox might with advantage be introduced into 
the Iliglilands of Scotland, where he believes it 
\voukl tlirive as- well as it does in higher lati- 
tudes. Tills animal is covered in the winter- 
time with a long-stapled, light-yellow wool, as 
fine as silk, in addition to its coat of hair ; and 
from this wool, stockings and other articles of 
elothing could be made, which would rival silk 
in softness and beauty. The animal is^ very 
easily tamed and reared j and Colonel Uleklen 
says that tliey could be caught in any numbers 
in AlamesQu’s LamL 

Yisitiiig cards are being made of iron with 
tlio owner’s name printed iix)ou them in silver. 
These carils are so thin that forty of them 
placed one upon the other are said to have a 
thickness of only one-eighth of an inch — each 
thin enough, we should imagine, to represent ii 
very keen cutting edge. 

We noted, some months back, several improve- 
ments which had been made in the Welsbaeh 
Incandescent Gaslight, in which, it will be remem- 
bered, a ^ inautle ’ of incombustible mineral matter 
is suspended in the .liame of a Bunsen burner, 
becoming white-hut. A battery of these lamps 
has recently been ejuployed by Mr Treble, of 
Clapham (London), for photograpliic portraiture, 
and the light given is of such a highly actinic 
quality] that it is possible to secure a picture at 
night ill about five seconds. Tliis new method 
of taking' pliotographs in the absence of daylight 
is likely to becoiue a favourite one, for the lamps 
give ok no disagreeable fumes, and are cheap butli 
in installation and niaiiitenaucc. 

Among the many methods in vogue for domestic 
decoration there is, perhaps, nothing more cosy 
and artistic than the old oak panelling with 
which our forefathers lined their rooms. Like 
many another goad old fashion, this one lias of 
, late ’ years been revived ; and in houses of the 
better sort, panelled walls can now often be seen. 
As the work is, fiir too expensive for general 
adoption, a modified process, ]piEented by Messrs 
English Brothers, of Peterborough, by which the 
same effect is produced at about half the cost, 
is of some interest. This new puuelling is in 
reality - a thin veneer, which is associated with a 
cheaper wood. It can he screwed to rough dual 
fillets hailed' to the walls q and , great variety, can 
;be obtained,, by ' eihplayiug bird’s-eye .maple and 
other artistic woods in '.juxtaposition. 

' 'Ooalavhich costs eighty-three, pounds per ton 
to raise- from the earth seems to be somewhat of 
^ curiosity, yet that is the actual cost of raising 
' 'from 'the' Abram Oollieries, Wigan, a huge block 
of <^nnel coM weighing over twelve tons, which 
i Js' intehded .for the .World’s Fair at ' Chicago. 
/ Nine months, were occupied in hewing .out this 
, mqi;atr<uB lump, of fuel, after which it was boxed 
;|up: in .planks; and; sent by train to Liverpool for 


shipment to Boston. The cost price quoted does 
not inciude the expense of transpui't ; and it is 
quite likety that before this ‘black diamond’ 
reaches its dostiiiatian it will figure up to more 
than one hundred pounds per ton. 

Electric lighting, which has already become so 
common, is expected to receive an enormous 
impetus as soon as the patents referring to the 
incandescent lamps and their belongings shall 
lapse, for theix* present price is out of all propor- 
tion to their actual cost. The price will also 
be still further reduced if a certain vacuum pump 
for exhausting tlie air from tlie little glass larap- 
bulbs answers the expectations raised concern- 
ing it This pjump is the invention of Adolph 
Berreiiherg, and is said to he in successful opera- 
tion. In one hour it will exhaust six hundred 
lamps simultaneously, quite half this time being 
occupied in extracting the occluded gases from 
the carbon tihiinenta. Hitherto, pumps have been 
used for this purpose which are very much 
slower in their action, and which are only cap- 
tdde of operating upon half-a-dozen lamps at one 
time. 

The Committee ai)pointed by the Board of 
Agriculture to inquire into the plague of held- 
voles in Scotland (of which we gave a full 
account in Chamher^K^ Journal of June So, 
last year) have recently sent in their Ilepork 
They estimate that more than one hundred 
thousand acre.s were affected by the pest, and 
that this visitation can be traced back to the 
year 18S8. These little animals are so prolilic, 
that under favourable conditions they incj'euse 
most rapidly j and one cause of the outbreak is 
found in the favourable character of the seasons 
since tlie date above mentioned. Autumns 
have been wet, producing great luxuriance of 
grass on the hills, which aiforded shelter to the 
voles ; while winters, severe enough in England, 
have been mild in Scotland. A second cause for 
the plague is found in the destruction of hawks, 
buzzards, owls, stoats, and weasels by owners of 
game-preserves. All the witnes.ses examined by 
the Committee agree that the above are the 
main causes of the increase of voles. The damage 
done to the enormous, the habit of 

the vole being to eat the stem of the grass close 
to the ground, leaving the iqqxu' part to withex\ 
This destruction of pasture naturally atfects the 
rearing of stock most seriously. The Committee 
are reluctantly led to the conclusion that they 
are unable to recommend any speedtic method of 
dealing with or putting an end to the present 
outbreak ; but at the same time they mention a 
number of remedies which in certain eases have 
proved effectual in dindnisliing the number of 
voles, and it cannot be said .that tlieir work has 
been altogether in vain. 

Another bullet-proof fabric is presently to 
form the subject of experiments before a military 
Commission, In tins case, the inventor does not 
claim that the material will be suitable for cloth-* 
ing, but he' maintains thatjt will be useful in the 
eonatriiction of light portable .screens, which ' will 
be quite capable of preventing a bullet reaching 
its billet. The inventor is Hen'* Byiander^ of 
Presshiii'^g. ’ ’I 

M, Herrmann, the well-known- conjurer, , has 
been- writing 'to an American journal condmiing 
the vyonderfiil feats attrihiitecl by - traveler A li 
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tailed again ainl again, he expatiates upon* Some Iloyai Geographical Sucietv’s Joiirnnl, 1888* 
are simply tniYellers’ tales j and ho never saw 

them perrornied. The others can bo very mucli *” ” ' " 

better aoiie by many a European pi'osti(lip;ititteui- A LEGEN D OF NIAGARA, 
on Ills platform. The Indian ,ju£;gk-r, ho tells t n ■ .• •. ■, , . 

us, never advuncc.s, .and never oriffinates. Their coutmont known as Ecrlh Amerma, 

.,1 .A‘. 'r , f.UAUn. nviti-, -JAv « 


dvs are dunisily performed, and of the most exist, 1 hough in a degraded and <lc- 

mitive hind. Thus ends one more of our hused condition, the d.eHcenduuts of a once free 


primitive iniid. llius ends one more of our ouseu conaiuon, nio d.eHcenuuuts oi: a once true 
childhood’s illusions. and proud people. Grighmlly the nndi;-.pnted 

It has long been the custom to describe a very 'possessors of tlieir rich and fertile country, tlmir 
copious downpour as 'rainiiig cats, tlogs, uud inheritance has dwindled ; uud now onlv a snuill 
pitchforks/ and one of our greatest caricatu.rists, territory remains. Toi*, before tlic indumiUible 
George Cruikslnink, lou^^ ago gave the whimsical industry — and it is to be feared the ove-rbeari ng 
idea pictorial illustration. But romance and oppression also of the white nnm-— the .Red 
exaggeration have once more been outdone by J.iaiian has been compelled to withdraw his claim 
reality, In a storm which occurred in Kew to his patrimony, Ho doubt, however, the mis- 
South Wales in October last, a reliable observer cliief has been aided by Lis incorrigible idleness, 
writes^ that ^substantial brick buildings came and a fatal fondness for the Mlre-waler’ of the 
tumbling in all directions, and tlie air was full stranger. But tlie legend I have to relate has 
of iron ^tubs, galvanised iron, and tins of every to do', u(*t with the degenerate posterity, but with 
description.’ Hailstones fell in abundance, and their brave and noble anctjsturs, 
niany of them measured more than six inches j^lany hundred moons ago, there dwelt on. the 
in diaineter. They slew sheep, kangaroo-rats, shores "of the great fresh-water lakes a branch 
and birds, and the dead bodies were lying or tribe of this nation. The^^ were a brave ond 
thickly on the fields. But the size and force \vaiiike race ; and dwelling in a district wliich 
of these terrible missiles will be better appreci- was well stocked with bison, deer, and other 

ated when it is mentioned tliat the hailstones animals, by the chase of which they chiefly sub- 

made large holes in corrugated iron roofs. Trees sisted ; and possessing other advantages by their 
twelve feet in circumference were snapped off proximity to the lakes, they were, perhaps, the 
by the winds as if they had been twigs. This most powerful of Uic tribes into wliieh their 
terrible storm was described in all its details in nation was divided. They were noted for the 
a paper read before the Iloyai Society of Hew courage and skill of tlicir ‘braves/ as the young 
South Wales by Mr H. 0, Ilusseil, in November warriors were called, ami tliey were no less 
last. famous for tlie beauty ami modesty of their 

A German process for depositing up<m cotton maidens. The fame also of their wise men, the 
cloth a brllliaut and ilexible coating of lueLuUic edders <h’ the tribe, had fprend thr(.mg!i the laud, 
tin is described as follows : Powdered zinc is and many another tribe envied them their faun 

made into a paste with white of egg, and is and gentle governance. 

brushed into the surface of the e.loth, the albumen Among the young wen of the tribe, none wua 
being afterwards coagulated by a current of more highly esteemed by its elders tlum Alideck, 
super-heated steam. The cloth is next immersed the sou of the chief. Brave, ]mikl«i.niie, arnl 
in a hath of perchloride of tin, when the metal kiml-heurted, he was the beloved of the people, 
deposits in a finely divided condition upon the The young ]j>ra\es followed him on the vvar-puth 
cloth, which is afterwards dried, and passed or to the chase with con fulence ; and many a bash- . | 
through a calendering machine. Very line designs ful glance beamed from bright eyes, as Alideck, 
can be transferred to cloth in this •way, and the returning from the chase, pa.s£ed by^ where the 
invention is likely to meet 'with many applica- matrons of the tribe iii.^trucled the maidens in the 
tions,^^^ simple arts uf Iheir nation. It \va.s felt by all 
In a recent article in CJutmhers^s Journal (p. 110) that when Gitclie Maiiito (the Great Spirit) called 
on ‘ A Brazilian Convict Island/ it was stated away the old chief to the happy hiuiliug-grounds, 

I that between 1884 and 1801 no British ship he would leave a capable succe.ssor behind him. 
had visited the island of Feiiiundo de Koronha, But if Alideck was the leader of the young 
Mention was made of the ‘ Challenger’s ’ visit in braves, among the luaidens no superior w* as 
1873, when permission to collect specimens of acknowledged to Nokomis 5 lithe and cgile as the 
the fauna, and flora of the island -was refused, mountain deer, her countenance— to use au Indian ' 
Tliis, however, as we are kindly informed by a mefaphor — was like the full mooiu Amung the ' 
correspondent, was done with great success in yontli of the opposite ^sex, a ^ smile or award 
1S87 by. Mr H, H. Ilidlay, F.L.S., now Superxn- Irom Nokomis was sudicieut for a days Imppi- 
tomient of the Botanical Gardens at Singapore, ness. But gradually despondency spread, among 
His party, of which our correspondent was a the young braves, us it became whispered about,; 
member, stayed lor six weeks on the Maud, and that the brave^ Ahdeck himseU Autd ' fulkn a 
' explored , the natural history as thoroughly .as victim to the. innocent wiles, of. the ■ wdnsome 
was possible, obtaining some fifty species new Hokomis. And who could hope to EUcce?:J'fully 
to science, and a full record of the geology and compete with Ahdecki The trophies of his 
ijeirology of the place.. The expedition was sent skill and courage Wkire hud hyJmnjit the feet 
out iiiuler the auspices of the Boyal Society and of Hokomis; and the. Indian niaid^ diu'k'cheek. 
the British Museum; and the results of its labours glowed as she saw the meaning smiles of' her 
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CHA]\[BEES’S JOITEXAL. 


companions. But many a young brave was heart- tlje bank, impelled by a vigorous arm. It is 
sick for love of the cUirk-tressed Nokomis. Abdeek. The elders gaze anxiously. Is be 

Now the time came round when a solemn about to rescue her! Then would they fear 
annual festival was wont to be held by this tribe, the wrath of the malevolent Spirit 1 But such 
I)wellers by the great lakes, and living within is not his purpose. Swiftly lie overtakes the 
the ceaseless sound of the thundering cataract, canoe in which the unhappy girl is kneeling, 
cq-eut was their veneration for the Spirit of the With a cry ot joy she welcomes him as lu3 steps 
S’alls. And it had been declared by an ancient into her canoe ; and hand clasped in liand, they 
wise man that only so long as an awfid annual float down the river, cheerfully acquiescing in 
tribute was paid, would the powerful Spirit con- the fate that permits them to die together, 
tinue to protect tliem. Therefore, it was the Swiftly and yet more swiftly they approach the 
custom aunucdly for the maidens of the tribe to frightful fall : one sudden swoop, and it is over ! 
draw lots ; and the chosen one seated in a canoe The awe-struck spectators peer fearfully into the 
graily b6decke<l with fruit and flowers, floated’ deep dark pool beneath. For a minute the 


draw lots ; and the chosen one seated in a canoe The awe-struck spectators peer fearfully into the 
graily b6decke<l with fruit and flowers, floated’ deep dark pool beneath. For a minute the 
down the river to meet certain destruction at mingled tresses of the devoted pair are seen to 


the Falls. As this festival drew nigh, anxious 
! depression filled the mind of Nokomis. Every 
year, as long as she could remember, a young 
and innocent maiden had been sacrificed in this 
manner. What if she drew the fatal lot? In 
vain did Ahdeck attempt to comfort his^ be- 
trotlied ; the soul of the Indian girl was filler! 


dance on tlie white foam, and then disappear for 
ever. ■ 

It is not easy to describe the effect of the 
tragedy. Accustomed to the yearly tribute, the 
tribe had callously grown indifferent to tlie suffer- 
ing involved. But now, the blank left by the 
death of Ahdeck and his bride made ijidiilerence 


with dark forebodings of coming 


as lier life Inid reached its goal of liappiness, tlie 
dark shadow of approaching grief hung threaten- 
ingly before her. As Ahdeck wandered at night 
beneath the silvery bircli-trees on the banks of 
the river, his heart sickened with anguish at 


Just impossible. Before the next festival came round, 


the camp was moved, jind for many years the 
Falls were avoided. Wlien they finally returned, 
the custoni \vus never renewed. Not in vain had 

the lovers died ! 

Indian lovers, however, wandered on the river 


the thought of the possible end to his hopes ; banks as before, and talked of the unbappy fate 
and he formed the stern resolution that if Noko- of Ahdeck and Nokomis, and glancing tiinidiy 


mis died, it should not be alone. 


at the deep blue sky above, pointed out to one 


The fatal day drew rapidly nearer : at last it another the bright twin-stars winch appeared 
arrived. The maidens of the tribe were gathered overhead at harvest- time ; and told how the 
around Nokomis, weeping, for, alas ! the lot had Great. Spirit had taken compassion upon Ahdeck 
been taken, and tlie beloved of Ahdeck was to and Nokomis, and snatching tlieni out of the 
die 1 Not to Nokomis had Ahdeck breathed a cruel water, had placed them in the sky, for ever 
word of his re.solve. And to neither of them had to adorn the bright heavens. 

the thought of flight suggested itself ; or if it • ■ 

had, onlv to be nistantly dismissed as unworthy 

of an Iiidiiin. SOKNET.— IN ILLNESS. 

The whole tribe was assembled on the bank They also serve who only st-aul wiit. 

('ff' , the river. All hearts were filled with sorrow Milton-. 

and anguish, but none thought of violating the ‘ Tne broken t'lireads otMife’a all-tauglotl skein 
dreadful custom. To their simple minds, any I will take np -wiien I am better ! ' So 

deviation would have meant ruin, irretrievable The iioart, hope-ju-ompted, cries when that we grow 

and inevitable ruin for the whole tribe. It was Each day more frail in illness, and the pain 

a splendid autumnal dawn. A blaze of colour ot didl inaction, knowing that but vain 

was on the foliage as the warm sun shed its Tld attempt to x'onse tlie prostrate powers that now 

beams over tbe far-reaching woods, lo Ahdeck, No more their -wonted active vigour show, 

nature^ seemed to mock him. How could the some palsying hiuul on them had hiin ! 

birds sing matins on such a day ! He shuddered 

M he gazcil upon the treacherous water, that The disciiiliuo is not to do, but fe ; 

rippled and dimpled in the early inojTOng snii- 

light M if notlniig uiuisiual was about to happen, resisnedly 

and thought how soon Nokomis would be lying m.. n. v ^ ...e. 

stiff and itfeless beneath the tvayes! ' ^ To fold the hands-that ,va t the an 

I ■ Slowly the maiden drew near the bank, attended contentedly ! 

^ by her weeping friends. She was attired in white, O Anm nA 

‘her dark hair garlanded with the rich red autumn " 

leaves. The last agonising farewells were made ; 10 CONlBIBUlOhb. 

but Ahdeek was -absent. With piteous eyes, 

Nnknmlft lonlrArl ' -vrrnmd - L-im * bnfr b« wai ‘ Editor, JJ9 High fetreet, Edinburgh.' 

p^OKomis lOOKeu aroumt toi him, but ne ■v\ab 2d. For its return m case of ineligibility, postage- stamps 

^ gone, and with a breaking heart, she stepped into sho-uld accompany every manuscript. 

-the friui boat— which \vas decked with the gayest 3c^. To secure their safe return if ineligible, All Maku- 
. flowers that could be foUBd— the hapless victim souipxs, whether accompanied by a letter of advice or 
: -of an ignorant superstition; ^ The priest of the should have the miter's JSlame and Addrm 

, Wbe dre.^Ms knife and but tlie rope that held “-^Xwfofv^ri^Sd ^ 


V TO CONTBIBUTOIIS. 

All comnuinicatifins should be addressed to tho 
‘ Editor, 339 High Street, Edinburgh.' 

2d. For its return in case of ineligibility, postage- stamps 
should accompany every manuscript. 

3d. To secure tlieir safe return if ineligible, All Maku- 
SOUIPTS, whether accompanied by a letter of advice or 
otherwise, s/iiofdd ?iuve the im'Uer^s !Nmne amlAddnss 
ttpm them in pull. 


"B 


" ■ " TC .Zll Tn "Cl offerings of verse should mvarkbly be accompanied 

' tbu canOd to the shoie, and slowly b^it with by a stamped said directed envelope. - ' - . 
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' SAIAILHOLiM TOY^ER. 

A FEW nnles north of Uie Tweed, in Roxburgh- 
shire, on an outcrop of trap rock nearly seven 
hiiiubed feet above the level of the sea,*^ stands 
the ancient and classic keep of Biiiailholni. It 
is seen from all the country round, .standing, as 
Dr John Brown puts it, ^ stark and upright as 
a warder.’ It has two claims upon the interest 
of the literary reader. It was the witness of some 
eiitertiliniiig episodes in the early life of S<‘olt, 
and it was the scene of his strangely weird and 
eerie ballad ‘The Eve of Bt John.’ 

Smailliolin, more tlnin the site of College Wynd 
in Edinburgh where Scott was born, and more 
than George Square wliere lie was brought up, 
is clo.sely associated with certain features of Sir 
Walter’s life, because lie, in his A utobiography, 
lias recalled many graphic details of the period I 
of his young life whi(di he .spent there. The 
rock on which Smailholm Tower is Indlfc is called 
Sandyknowe Crags, and near by stands Sandy- 
kiiowe Farm, This farm was the birthplace of 
Sir Walter’s father, and the re.sidence in Scott’s 
youth of his grandfather, Robert Scott. The 
‘Author of Waverley’ was, as eveiy one knows, a 
cripple — tall and strong and well built, but yet 
lame— the lameness being due to an inequality of 
the lower limbs. He had not, however, been born 
so. It was not till his eighteenth month that Im 
was attacked by some kind of paralytic affection, 
which left him permanently lame. ‘ One night,’ 
he says, ‘I have been often told, I showed great 
reluctance to be caught and put to bed, and after 
being chased about the room, was apprehended 
and consigned to my dormitory with some 
difficulty. It was the Ia.sfe time I was Uy show 
siich personal agility.’ Next morning he was 
found to be affected with fever, and on the fourth 
day afterwards the melancholy discovery was 
made that the child had lo-st the power of Ins 
right leg. 

It was in the hope that the boy, with his 
. naturally good constitution, would throw off the 
partial paralysis, that he was sent to breathe the 
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free air of the country at his grandfather’s Iiigli* 
lying farm of Sundyknowe. He was then about 
his tliii’d year, and it is characteristic of the ■ 
woinlerful powers of memory 'which he manifcbted 
ill his mature years, that he so vividly recalls 
many episodes of Ids existence when but three 
years of age, ‘It is here,’ he says, ‘at Sandy- 
kuosve, that I have the iirst consciousness of 
existence ; and I recollect distinctly that my 
situation and appearance were a little whimsical. 
Among the odd reme<lies recurred to, to aid niy 
lameness, some one had recommended that as 
often as a sheep was killed for the use of the 
family, I should Ije .stripped, and swathed . up in 
the skin warm as it was Rayed from the carcase 
of tlic3 animal. In ihh Tartar-like liahilmuiiit I 
well remember lying upon the fhior of the little 
parlour in the farmliouse, while my gniiidfathor, 
a venerable old man witli white Imir, used every 
excitement make me try to crawD A neigli- 
l>oiir and redntiun, old Sir George AfacDuugul of 
Alukerstoun, in his cocked-hat and .scarlet waist- 
coat, u.sed also to assist on these occasions by 
getting down on hi.s knees and dragging his watch 
across the carpet to induce the child to follow 
it. ‘The benevolent old soldier,’ as Scott remarks, 

‘and the infant wrapped in his sheep-skin, would 
have afforded an odd group to uninterested 
.spectators,’ 

The boy being a favourite with the servants, 
was often currietl up to the crags on which the 
old tower stands by his grandfather’s shepherd 
or ewe-milkers, and here first dawned upon him 
some eonscioimness of tlie strange world that 
lay around him. In manhood, when he was 
writing ‘Alarmion,’ he tells us how the remcin- 
lu’ance of those early days and the tales he then 
heard still roused hi.s feelings and glowed in his*. 

Then ri.«!e those crags, that momitaia tower, 

Which ciiarnied mj fancy’s wakening Ihnm. ... 

It was a barren scone, and wild, • ' ^ ' ' ' . ■ ; 

Where naked were rudely \ 

■.1; A V But by# 4f 
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I deemed such nooks the sweetest shade 
The sun in all its rounds surveyed ; 

And still I thought that sliatfcered tower 
The mightiest work of Ininian power. 

It is difficult to estimate the indueiices which 
such a scene had upon the dawning consciousness 
of the boy, and almost useless to speculate about 
them. Genius works out its own ends, and 
scatters its riches where it wills. Other boys 
had wandered aboxit those crags, and no doubt 
wondered, as Scott did, at the great tower, with 
its black blank window-spaces, its long winding 
stair, its battlemented summit, its ironed door- 
way ; and yet no strange thing thereby wrought 
in their brain. But to Scott it was precisely the 
environment in which the germ of genius within 
him could best fructify arid ripen. The barren 
scene, the naked cliffs, the gaunt and empty 
toxver — these, at first thought, looked but little 
qualified to excite the emotions or to fire the 
imagination. ‘Yet,’ says Scott — 


Yet was poetic impulse given 

By the green hill and clear blue heaven. 


This ‘ poetic impulse ’ is indeed as the wind — we 
know not whence it coineth, or whither it 
goeth. 

If you would visit tliis spot in the uplands of 
' the Merse sacred to the childhood of the C4reat 
Magician, it may be done either from Kelso or 
Dryburgli. It is a walk of seven miles either 
xvay, and as many more back. The most pictur- 
esque way is by Dryburgli, in whicli case the 
traveller by the Waverley Eoute leaves the train 
at St Bosw'ells Station, lying under the very 
shadow of the Eildons. A walk of a mile brings 
you to the Tweed, here spanned by a foot-bridge, 
and giving a glimpse of the river as it sweeps 
down from Old Melrose and Bemersyde, and 
plunges beneath the red cliffs on which the ruins 
of Dryburgli Abbey .stand. And here, in passing, 
you may pause and turn aside by that ivy- 
mantled wall, which leads you along a winding 
path between the shining boles of overhanging 
beeches, and there before you is the beautiful 
• fragment of St Mary’s Aisle, which holds within 
its solemn precincts the sacred dust of Scott. 
Let us recall that sombre September day — ’tis 
now sixty years since— when he was borne thitliur 
to his' final rest. 

‘The coixi’tyard/ says Lockhart, ‘and all the 
precincts of Abbotsford, w^ere crowded with un- 
covered spectators as the procession was arranged ; 
and as it advanced through Darnick and Melrose, 
and the adjacent villages, the whole population 
appeared at their, doors in like manner, almost 
all in black. The , train of carriages extended 
oyer more than a^mile — the Yeomanry followed 
in great numbers on horseback — and it was late 
; in the day when we reached Dryburgln Some 
>ccidonk'E^ was observed, had ' caused the hearse 
, to halt for ’several minutes oh the summit of the 
hULat Pemersyde— -exactly where a prospect of 
’ remarkabie^ richness opens, and wffiere Sir waiter 
/had always/ been accustomed, to, rein up his'horse.= 
-The" day was dark and lowering, and the wind 


liigh. The wide enclosure at the Abbey of Dry- 
burgh was thronged with old and young ; and 
when the coffin was taken from the hearse, and 
again laid on the shoulders of the afflicted serving- 
men, one clee 2 > sob burst from a thousand lips. 
IVIt* Willinnis TOnd tho Burial Rf'vvira 


jSlr Arclnleacon Williams read the Burial Service 
of the Church of England ; and thus, about half- 
past five in the evening, the remains of Sir 
Waiter Scott were laid by the side of his wife 
ill the sepulchre of Ms anee.stors — “in sure and 
certain hope.’” 

This old abbey where -we now are, is one 
of the most picturesque ruins in Borderland. 
The green plateau on which it stands is half 
encircled by the full-fiowing Tweed ; and the 
many aged tree.s — oak and ush and melancholy 
yew— pjlanted by hands that have long since 
mouldered in the churchyard dust, give an aspect 
of serene awe and beauty to the place. Around 
the ruins, imclerneath the scattered headstones 
of the graveyard, reposes the common dust of 
common men ; but here, in St Mary’s Aisle, is 
the granite cenotajffi that covers the sleeping- 
place of him who yet liveth, and shall live for 
evermore. 

But let U.S leave him here in his dreamless sleep, 
and .seek the heights whei*e the tower of Snuiil- 
holm stamis. Thither, there are more roadn than 
one ; but any native will point out the hill road 
l>y Mertoun l\Iill, and near Mertoiin House, in 
which Scott wrote ‘The Eve of St John’ — leading 
amid umbrageous tees down to the Tweed, where 
it sweeps along in unbroken majesty. It is an old 
road that thence runs upwards, with deep ruts, 
and long-untended roadway, rough with stones. 
It remirals one of an English lane, xvith its steep 
hanks on either side, rich with the summer’s 
greenest grass, long and wind-shaken, and tliiokl}^ 
set with wild-flowers. Upwards it runs, now 
between high hedgerows, and now* beneath the 
dark shadow of scented firs, till, after an hour 
and more, you come out on the high moor at the 
back of Sniailholm Crags, and there, before you 
in the distance, is the old tower, looking more 
than ever bare and barren after the rich penin- 
sula of Dry burgh, its I’ocky site led up to by 
stretches of bog-land and stunted heath — a dreary 
wilderness, brown, desolate, wind-smitten. 

When the castle itself is reached, it is found 
to be a tall and narrow Border keep of the con- 
ventional type of the sixteenth century. It was 
built by one of tlie Pringles, in the days wdteii the 
Pringles were a numerous and powerful sept in 
the Merse and by Ttveedside. The tower stands 
at one corner of the courtyard, or ‘bannkin;’ but 
only a fragment of the inclosing walls remains. 
There are also some vestiges of a small chapel. 
The tower itself is intact. Unlike Bemersyde 
Tower, which otherwise it closely resembles, 
Smailholm has only one vaulted room-^nnmely, 
that on the ground-fioor. Usually the roof of 
the hall on the first floor is arched over, or 
vaulted, ako ; hut in Smailholm the ceiling of 
the hall must have been a fiat one of oaken beams, 
the stone supports for which on each side still 
exist. The tower is accessible on three sides of 
the sloping ascent ; but on the fourth or south 
side, its site terminates just under the >valls iii 
a precipice of rock, at the, foot of which lies a 
gloomy and sfexgnant lochlet.ol brown' hog- water,- 
Beyond this, a few hundred yards down the 
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THE BUEDEN OF ISABEL. 


southern slope of the hill, stan<;ls tfhe farm of 
Santlvknowe, which -we have just alluded to as 
the scene of Scott’s infantile recollections, and 
all around are the rocks and crags and patches 
of velvety green as they impressed themseh^es on 
Ills childish, imagination. 


} point, with its riciily-niingling hill and vulo, 
I wood and stream, uil heightuiicd by the charm 
[ of old associations, and iliiinnned by the light 
I that was never yet on sea or land. ,t. li. 


But the mystic spell whicli hangs about the 
old keep is not due either to its historical associa- 


THE BIJRDEH OF IBABEIV^ 


tions— for these arc of the ineagrest— or to its 
immediate surroundings, which are cnminoiiplaee, 
though wild. That spell is clue to ‘The Eve 
of St John.’ Scott wrote this ballad in 1799 at ; 
Mertoun House, and the subject was suggested ^ 
to liim half in jest. He had been urging Ins 
relative and host, Lord Polwarth, to make certain 
repairs npmi Smailliolm Towmr, whicli was in 
parts dilapidated. His lordship assenterl, on the 
condition, lialf playfully made, that Scott should 
write a ballad of wdiicli Smailliolm should be the ; 
scene. Scott agreed. Up to this time, though | 
he was then tw'ent 3 ^*eight years of «age, Scott had 
not written anything of notable merit. He had 
made a few rhymed translations, and composed 
a few" fragments in ballad style ; but, under the 
inspiration of Smailholni, and his early reminis- 1 
cences of it, he struck out at once, in ‘The Eve j 
of St John,’ a piece of genuine ballad poetry, 
deeply infused wdth wmird and wnkl imaginings, ■ 
heightened by the glooni}^ and eerie imageiy that ' 
well behtted the dark superstition embodied in 
its verse. Never, in all his waitings, did Scott 
again touch so deep a note of unholy glamour, 
except perhaps in that fearful episode in ‘Pved- 
gauntlet,’ written tw"eiity-live jmars later— ‘Wan- 
dering Willie’s Tale’ — as entJiralling and blood- 
chilling a story of the supernatural as wms ever 
uttered, its lurid horrors lighted up by an occa- 
sional gleam of humour that does not make the 
reader laugh, (mly deepens the spell of name- 
less terror in wddeh he is held brjiiud. Let any 
one who is fascinated witli the artificial snper- 
natni'filism and wmnder-mongering of certain of 
our modern novelists, lay these later eOurts for a 
moment aside, and once more turn to Letter 
the Eleventh in ‘Bed gauntlet,’ and read in its 
proper setting ‘ Wandering Willie's TaleJ 

The view" from the top of Smailholm Tower 
is one of the mo.st far-reaching and magnificent in 
the south of Scotland — from the sea ut Bcrwick- 
on-Tweed on tlie east to the far hills of Ettrick 
and Yarrow on the w’est ; from tlie Lamniermoors 
on the north to the blue girdle of the Cheviots 
that shut in the southern borders of Tevifjfcdfile. 
You can still enter the tower-gate as did the 
Baron of Smailholm, and mount the narrow^ stair 
to the bartisan-seat ; ' and thon^b wdll not 
there find the lad}^, ‘wdth maids that on her 
wait,’ you can yet look as she looked ‘over hill 
and vale/ 


By J. Maclahex Cobhan, Anflinr of Hilp.ifity uflfh laM ; 
A SohlitJT (ivd a fkvili'Mi'ni ; X-c*. 


CIHAPTEE XX ni,— WHAT WILT; BUR HO WITH TT? 


Next ^ day tlieT-e cnnimeueod a now epoch in 
Lsabern life. Her uncle conie early, as bo hitd 
promised, and at once npomal liin business to 
her. 

‘Well, my dear/ said he, ‘]')nor Unde Harry’s 
gone, and he couldn’t take his hard-%von brass 
with him. To do him justice, he was not; the 
kind of man that, ivantod to ; he knew lie \l 
have to leave it—tbough he lioped to enjoy 
it a little longer himself— and, to do him justice 
again, knowing he had it to leave, my dear, be 
fixed on the best hdr to it tint ho eonld liave 
chosen. I know lliat, my girl, because I mw 
tlie will wdien it was drawn up, and I am set 
doAvn in it as executor. And -who, do you 
think now, my lady, he has appointed "ids 


O’er TAvecd' s fah flood, and Hertoim’s wood, 
, And all down Teviotdale, 


On yotir right is the Y"atchfold, where the beacon- 
lights wrere wmnt to blaze out their stormy w-arn- 
ings, and where the Lady of Smailholm held 
unholy tryst ; and behind you is ‘ the rocky wai)*’ 
which ‘leads to Brotherstone/ by which the 
vengeful Baron, ‘without stop or stay/ rode forth 
on His revengeful <|uesi Standing on the summit 
of Smailholm you can Vee the Boideriand as 
perhaps' it cannot be seen from any other given 


think now, my lady, he has appointed Ids 
heir?’ 

‘It w"ouid be absurd/ said Isabel, turning 
ver\^ pale, ‘to pretend, uncle, that I don’t 
know" what j^ou mean, and wdioni you mean, 
and that I (hui’t rtow" miderstaiid Avhat yon 
were hinting at yesterd aAL But I think you 
inuHt he mistaken.’ 

‘No mistake at all/ said J^fr Siiilieltl. ‘YmiTe 
his heir, my gill- -and the best lie cmild have 
chosen.’ 

‘Still, uncle dear/ persisted Isabel, ‘I Avon Id 
not be too sure about it. It was soukj U'^.^eka 
ago — Avas it notl—fcbat he made that will ; 
and things have liappencEl since then : he %vus 
made angry untl disappointed: ho may ha’Ve 
made another will that you don’t know idV 

‘Another will?’ exclaimed Snfiield, blupdiing 
with indignation. ‘He wamldirt do such a 
thing ! No, no. ^ His property is all personal, 
and '"you ’ve come into the enjoyment of it, to 
the tune of throe or four tliousaad a year.^ 

‘Three or four thousand & ytar 'P exclaimed 
Mr Raynor, wdio had listened with inlerest, but 
unmoved until noiv. ‘ Has Harry made all 
that?’ 

‘ He has, John/ answered -Biilfield : ‘ coined It 
out of his brains an«l blood, you may say.’ 

Mr Raynor looked deeply envious an instant, 
tlien his brow cleared, and lie rose and came to 
his daughter and took both her bauds in his. 

‘ I congratulate you, my child/ said he, in a 
voice that thrilled wuth emotion. ‘I have not j 
been able to provide for you as I oughts' but- 
I rejoice exceedingly that it has been reserved 
for one of my own blood to provide for axtu so 
nobly. Tbatf to my mind, reilects a .generpiB 
lustre back over Harr v’s whole life A ' 

‘What V said Butfield. ‘Bid yon find Harry’B 
life needed something of that, sort, theu^ Jolml 
--Buti W6 had better not 'discuss di We- must 
go to the laAvyer’s, mj dear, to Bee the details 
of the thingJ ** ' ‘ 


* Copyright reserved in tim Uiiik'd Biateij of Amatk».- ^ 
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‘I am ashamed/ said Isabel, Hliat we should 
he talking of it at all now 1 It seems so dread- 
fully inhuman to be counting his gold over his 
dead body! Poor, dear Uncle Harry! I did 
notliing for him !-— nothing at all !— that he 
should shower his wealth on me ! Oh, I can’t 
believe it’s true ! There witsi 5 be a mistake !’ 

‘You see, my dear/ said the practical Air 
Snffiekl, ‘he was bound to shower it on sorue- 
— unless, of course, he left it to an institu- 
tion ; and Harry always thought more of persons 
than of institutions—as I do. — But you must 
come away with me and make sure about it.’ 

So Isabel set out with her uncle ; and her 
father settled down to talk of these strange and 
surprising matters with Doughty, who hatl just 
come in. At the law3^er’s it was found that Mr 
Sufiielcl was right : that the will he spoke of 
existed, and that no other was known to exist. 
Unless, therefore, another will should be found 
among Uncle Harry’s papers, when they came 
to be^ carefully examined, Isabel without doubt 
inlierited all his property, with certain insignifi- 
caiit exceptions of small gratuities and presents 
besiowed here and there— notable among which 
was a legacy of fifty pounds to Daniel Trichin- 
opoly, 

a" few' days were enough to settle the point 
whether there was another will, and none being 
found, isabed was, almost before she was aware, 
inducted into ‘ the usufruct ’ of her uncle’s estate. 
It is not necessary to dwell on the details of 
this transition time. Two things only need 
be particularly mentioned : first, that she gave 
notice at the College for Ladie.s that she would 
not return there after the end of the term — she 
did that with great good-will, though slie there- 
by made herself liable to a fine of a term’s 
salary ,* for she wuis not of those who take de- 
light in the drudgery of teaching — and, second, 
tluit she had a long talk with Alan Ainsworth 
concerning Iier new prospects and designs. 

Alan, having heard of the death and burial of 
Mr Harry Eaynor, had let a becoming interviil 
elapse beiore calling again on his friends in the 
Maryle).)oiie lodgings. It thus happened tliat lie 
chanced to call on the very evening before the 
day. when Isabel and her father "^purposed to 
tx'avd with the Bufllekls to the seaside. Mr 
Baynor — who sat alone with Alexander — at once 
opened the subject which in those days occupied 
much of his atteutiom Had Ainsworth heard of 
the extraordinaiy change in Isabel’s lot? No; 
Mr Ainsworth had not. Not that she was the 
sole heir of Harry’s property, and Avas now tlie 
recipient of something like three or four thousand 
pounds a year? No; Mr Ainsworth had not 
heard. ■ And .it- might have been remarked, 
whether Mr Eaynor remarked it or not, that 
while he made the admission Mr Ainsworth 
turned ghastly'- pale, ■ " , 

Then Isabel came iuj and said she had been 
packing in view of their journey next day. 

^'And you were going^’ said Ainsworth, ^witlx- 
out giving me an opportunity of saying “good- 
bye’ll’ 

1 •thought/ said she humbly, with a fresh 
■ touch of red on her cheek, ‘since, we had not 
..seen you far some time, that you ’must be very- 
busy, and- would not care to be troubled : you have 
been very much occupied of late— Imve you uotl’ 


‘ And/ said he, ‘ I understand yon must have 
been very much occupied too : “ The queen was 
in her parlour, counting up her money.” You 
are now, I believe, the mistress of wealth beyond 
the dreams of avarice.’ 

‘Oil,’ said she, glancing towards her father 
w'ith a slight contraction of her beautiful brows, 
‘my father has been telling 3^011; he is full of 
the subject.’ 

‘May I congratulate you?’ said Ainsworth. ‘I 
hope you will be happy in its possession, and I 
am sure you will spend it well,’ 

She looked at him frankly and half-satlly. 
‘You do not seem pleased/ said she, ‘that it 
should have come to me.’ 

‘Then,’ .said he, in his impulsive way, ‘I am 
very ungenerous. But I am glad, trulj" glad, of 
your good fortune so far as it is good, and I hope 
3^011 will be happy in spite of it.’ — ‘You are 
going away/ he said, turning again suddenly to 
Isabel: ‘if you can spare the time from v'our 
packing, let us all take a walk in the park, as 
we used to do. There will be no more walks 
when you return from your holiday ; you wdll 
then fully invested with 3?’our golden splen- 
dour, and nothing but carriage exercise must be 
thought of.’ 

‘Yes/ said she; ‘let us go into the park; but 
you must promise not to talk any more in that 
absurd strain.’ 

‘I promise/ said he humbbv. 

Now it so happened that these two young 
people 'with the sincerest de.sire to be in accord 
were at cross-purposes of outlook. Ainsworth 
tliought that Isabel’s fortune now made all the 
dilTerence in the world between them— and Mr 
Ba3mor had innocently em2)luisised that conelii- 
sioii — while Isabel did not take her fortune into 
account as making aii3’ dilference at all. The 
intent, therefore, of what each said to the other 
was a great deal misunderstood, Isabel saw that 
Ainsworth was disposed to make much, of her 
altered circumstances, though she did not aj>]3re- 
liend that he thought a gulf was now fixed be- 
tween them, and she gaily and generously set 
lierself to make him feel that she was the same 
Isabel as before, onlj^ with greater means to 
benefit her friends ; while all these efforts to 
engage him in her interests Ainsworth took as 
more and more evidence that she was rejoicing 
in the new prospects that opened up for herself. 
He was very foolish ; but remember lie was at 
heart veiy sad and sore. 

‘I do verily believe/ said she, while her bright 
dark eyes simrkled as the}' stepped along together 
to the" park, ‘ that you imagine I am going to 
turn all the gold poor Uncle" Harry has left into 
a pedestal, and that I shall stand on top of it 
above all the common world I have known.’ 

‘I suppose/ said he, ‘that there is gold enough 
to make a pedestal of.’ 

‘ I daresay there is,’ said she. 

‘ 1 do think/ said he, ‘ that it is far too much 
for one person. What can one person do with 
so much 

‘Do?’ she exclaimed mischievously. ‘You do 
not seem to give me much credit for resource, 

; .First, X mean to spend a good deal on myaeli 
I shall have as many new. dresses, as I iik% aiitl 
I shall get them made by the best dress-makers 
and the best tailors.’ 








the burden of Isabel. 

‘ To attract/ said he, ‘ the attention of nnuikind 
all the day long 1’ 

‘Well, sir/ said she, ‘and why not?* 

‘Why not, indeed V 

‘But/ said she, ‘you are wrong in thinking 
that a woman dresses to please men : she dresses 
cliieliy to make other women envious/ 

‘Truly ?* asked he, in liis simplicity. 

‘Certainly/ said she. ‘And then I mean to 
have a handsomely furnished Hat ; 1 have really 
very luxurious tastes/ 

‘Well/ vsaid he, ‘suppose all these, personal 
expenses consume one of the thousands, what do 
you propose to do with the others V 

‘There is my father,’ said she serioush". ‘And, 
really and truly, I confess th;it if it were not 
for him and for another purpose I have long 
thought of, I would rather, I think, not have 
the money : I would hand it over to my nncle, 
who has done so much for me, to whoin I owe 
so much/ 

‘You would add water to the ocean/ said Ains- 
worth. 

‘Yes/ said she, ‘it might look something like 
that. But I don’t intend to do it. I have plans 
for my father that I cannot tell you about now. 
xAnd then I have a great scheme wliicli 1 used 
to dream about before there was any likelihood 
of my giving it practical shape : I want to 
make a Home for xAged Governesses. People 
have written about old donkeys : Dickens — or 
one of his young meii' — wrote nii article about 
them once, as you know, of course, and asked 
what became of them ; but no one has ever 
troubled to inquire about aged governesses, not 
even the parents of the children to wlioiu they 
have been in place of parents. What becomes of 
them when they cannot play the part of ]»arents 
any more? I don’t know; but I wish to make 
sure that so many as I can entertain, who have 
no home of their own to go to, shall live in a 
big house I shall provide, where they will some- 
tiuievS see younger governesses to reinind them of 
past days — governesses who wish to take a holiday 
in town, or to. look out for a situation.’ 

‘Oh/ said Ainsworth, ‘you w'ould have your 
Home in Loudon, then 1’ 

‘ Certainly/ answered Isabel, 

‘ Not at the seaside, or in the country V 

‘Mr xAinsworth/ said Isabel, ‘I did not think 
you would be so dull as not perceive my reasons 
for choosing London. Governesses have had 
enough in their lives of the seaside and the 
■ country ; they are sick of the seaside and tlie 
country ; and they do not need fresh air nearly 
so much as they need some wholesome excite- 
ment/ 

‘You are bent on giving them distractions 
and excitements, then?* said xAinsworth, ‘That 
policy nniy have its advantage: }oii will kill 
them olf quickly,* 

‘ Eenlly 1 ^ exclaimed Isabel, with a laugh, 

‘yoiir misanthropy, or, rather, your misogyny, 
to-night is startling 1 But you are wrong agaitq 
Mr Ainsworth. SuHicient distraction and excite- 
ment are ns necessary to civilised people as suf- 
ficient food^ — that, you must know, is the best 
scientific opinion— and my aged governesses shall 
have sufficient and no more, and so they shall 
prolong their days in the land. I’ll make con- 
^ tracts with all managers of theatres * 


‘Why not of mnsie-halLf interrupted Ains- 
worth. 

‘ I must draw tlie line soruewlierc/ said Isabel ; 
‘and I draw it there. The managers, I have no 
doubt, would be williiig to quote reduced ]>rices 
to a regular, and, as you may say, wholesale, 
customer/ 

/I doubt very nmcii if tluy wouhl,’ laughed 
Ainsworth— ‘ especially to such a very wealthy 
person as you will be known to be/ 

‘Well/ .said Isabel, ‘let that pass; but I think 
I could prevail on them.’ 

‘Oh/ c.xdaimed he, glancing with compulsury 
adiniration a.t her noble and charming presence, 
‘if it coiiHLs to that, I luive no <iou)d' you could/ 

‘ Then 1 siioiikl sometimes liave Homo daneca 
And you must come, Mr Ainsworth, and dance 
with my xAged.’ 

‘I, Miss Raynor ?* cried AiiiBworth in abashed 
astonishment. ‘I should be delighted, but I 
can’t dance a bit 1* 

‘Then, you must learn/ said she peremp- 
torily. 

‘ If 1 miLst, I must/ said he. ‘ When a great 
lady commands, sbe must be obeyed/ he added 
with a foolish and feeble touch of sarcasm. 

‘Of course,* said Isabel quietly, making the 
touch of sarcasm of none avail. ‘And, ’'she con- 
tinued, ‘you must he one of !ny ComnnUee of 
gentlemen. I don’t know what 1 want a Cmu- 
mittee for, since I intend to manage the Home 
myself; but it seems to be the regular and 
ju'oper thing to have in such a case, and I intend 
to do all decently and in order/ 

‘Oh, a Coniiiiittee/ laughed Ainsworth, ‘need 
not interfere with your inanagemcnt. All it need 
do is to hear minutes, to propose, Bceond, discuss, 
and accept or reject motkm^ ; and all you need 
do is to provide your t‘oiiimiitct? with a room to 
sit in, and a table to sit at, the table fur- 

nished \vitij a b(jttle of watter and a tumbler/ 
‘And/ said she, ‘Undo George must be Chair- 
man of Oominitee, and you iiinist .l>e Secretary. 
—Dear Uncle George 1 1 should like to see him 

ruling the Committee with his gentle I’od. He 
wouldn’t vsay “ Bo I ” to tlie greatest goose or bore, 
for fear of hurting liis feelings/ 

‘.And what shall Mr Eayiior and Alexander 
be?* asked Ainswairth. 

‘My father/ said Isabel with sudden seiioiiis- 
ness, ' ‘ and Mr Doughty must be left out of 
this : I have other thiriga in contemplation for 
them/ 

Thus they talked and walktai ; and before they 
were quite aware, thay were back again at the 
gate of the lodgings. Ainsworth refused to go 
ib, but he lingered over his adieu to isabed. 

‘I suppose,* said he, ‘this is the Ia.sfc time I 
shall see you here. When you return to London, 
it will he to the luxurious fiat and the splendid 
dresses ; though 1 shall think of you/ said he 
with an instant’s abandonment., ‘as in these lodg- 
ings and in the drcs.ses 1 know. I have behaved 
brutally to-night!* he exclaimed in a teiuulous 
tone that startled and moved her. ‘ I have been 
very ungenerous ! Forgi\"e me I 
‘ Oh, ino ; don’t say that 1 * said she, , scarcely 
knowing what she said, but impulsively -giving 
him her hand again. / 

‘'God' 

hand, and was gone with a lump in Ms throat. ’ 
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And she thouglit that liis feeling was only the 
tenderest fj'iendship, and he thought that hers 
wnis pleasant preoccupation with the change in 
I her aiiairs 1 


SOME FACTS ABOUT MARINE 
SURVEYING. 

The stranding of the hattle-ship and 

subsequent court-martial on the Admiral coin- 
inaiiding the Gbannel Squadron, has directed 
public attention in this country to the inaccuracy 
of the Spanish charts. This discovery not un- 
naturally led to a good deal of ignorant criticism 
of the Hydrographic Department of our own 
Admiralty, which in some quarters has been 
unduly censured for issuing those charts for the 
guidance of our owm navigators. Ho\v far the 
department deserves blame in this matter need 
not here be discussed ; but in view of the desira- 
bility of the vote for tlie Hydrographic Depart- 
ment being loaterially increased, it may be 
interesting briefly to describe the extent of the 
wun'k carried out by our naval surveyors, and to 
give, from personal experience, some particulars 
of the mode in which a Marine Survey is con- 
ducted. 

The!, whole of the charts of British territory, 
including of course our colonial possessions, are 
compiled by a handful of naval officers attached 
to the Hydrographic Department as volunteers. 

: These officers — only fifty-three in number — are 
bona-fide naval officers, wdio liave adopted this 
particular branch of the service, and wdio for 
the most part join it after attaining the ranlc 
i of Lieutenant. The elements of marine siirvey- 
I ing are now taught at the Royal Naval College, 

' -G 3 *eeiiwieb, through which every executive officer 
! is required to pass before he is granted the rank 
i of Biibdieu tenant q but it is not until after an 
I officer actually joins the surveying service that 
he. usually acquires any practical knowledge of 
the w^ork,"and the Commander of a surveying ship 
is required to train his junior officers person- 
ally, As regards the area that has to be surveyed 
by our Hydrographic Department, it is note- 
worthy tha"t altiunigh nearly the wdiole of tlie 
coasHnie of the civilised world has been at least 
partially examined, either by British or foi’eign 
surveyors, yet the enormous increase of sea-traffic 
renders it essential to re-survey every coast 
and harbour frequented by shipping ; and conse- 
quently, the work is practically endless. A large 
portion -of the Mediterranean has from time 
time been surveyed by British vessels ; the charts 
of the Bed Sea are also English ; and for the 
past twenty years one or more of our few survey- 
ing sliips have been constantly exnployed on the 
coasts of Oliina and Japan. 

The eight siU’veyihg. ships, now’ in commission 
are distributed as foRows : Three are constantly 
engaged, except in the winter," on the examination 
of the coasts and harboui’s of the British Isles j 
.two! are pn the China coast two in Australian 
waters j and one in the Mediterranean, There 
.are also a few small hired vessels engaged in the 
Purvey 'of India, and of the Newfoumlland 
^ but the. dehciency. of. officers renders it absolutely 


,e points! 1 


of Parliament is liliely to be drawn at an early 
date. ■ ^ 

Turning from generalities to particulars, it will 
be readily understood that tlxe interest in a murine 
survey’ is nsiially greater when the area to be 
examined is new ground. There are still hun- 
dreds of miles of coast-line practically unsurveyed, 
or where the coast has been merely sketched in 
roughly. A vessel despatched to any of those 
districts has, q>lenty of luird, but exceedingly 
interesting work before her. In such circum- 
stances the first thing to be done is to ascertain 
the exact geographical position of the starting- 
point of the piAposed survey, and this is usually 
accomplished by means of very cm’eful observa- 
tions, taken by practised officers. Observations 
of the sun are useless for this purpose, owing 
to the unavoidable errors of refraction, so that 
the position is invariably fixed by the stars. 
These ob.servations are taken at a selected point 
on shore by means of an artificial horizon— that 
is, a small tank of mercury. Meanwhile, a base- 
line is carefully measured, one end of which is 
ultimately fixed — that is, its exact position is 
ascertained — by the star observations. The direc- 
tion of this base-line, and its exact length, being 
also determined, the surveyor is thus enabled to 
draw a line on his blank chart, axul from this 
single line the whole survey of the coast can 
he continued by triangulatioii. But the accuracy 
of the triangulation depends from first to last 
upon the measurement of the original base-line, 
so that the greatest cure is necessary at the outset. 
After the triangulatioii has progressed to a small 
extent, enrors can readily be di.scovered. Without 
going too much into details, it may be explained 
tlait triangulation is effected by means of the 
theodolite, a mathematical instrument by which 
vertical and horizontal angles can be taken with 
great nicety, and the use of wliicli is easily 
learned. The same kind of instrument is used 
by land-surveyors ; and for the Ordnance Survey 
of Great Britain one or two of unusual dimensions 
were constructed. 

But to resume. For coast purposes a network 
of triangles is connected by luean-s of tliese the- 
odolite angles, and the positions of all prominent 
mountains visible from the sea are carefully set 
down. In some cases it may be necessary to send 
an ofticer and a party of men some miles inland 
for the purpose, and a di.fficult ascent may have 
to be made, us it is essential that the angles 
should be taken from the summit of the luoiin- 
tain. Sometimes on a clear day all the angles 
can be obtained in a few hours ; but unless the 
atmosphere is clear, the party has to camp on 
the bill, and there remain until peaks farther 
up the coast come into view. The sailors, as a 
rule, greatly enjoy those tenting parties,, and 
welcome such breaks in the monotoiay of a coast 
survey, and it is at such times that ‘the ubiqui- 
tous character of the Britisli seaman may best be 
studied. The men drag a tent up the mountain- 
side and pitch it somewhere near the suminit,. 
for the convenience of the officer in charge. 
They also liave to take the necessaiy provisions, 
and soinetimes fresh water in addition, hlean- 
while, if there is any prospect of delay, tlie ship 
proceeds J’arther up the coast* asKl lands similar 
small ■ parties at other points. I thus ^ 
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the cuarft of China, toget.her with four seameu 
and a inaiiue servant; and our sinull stock of 
watei was nearly exhausted before the ship was 
able to return to take us ofl; That, however, 
was regarded as quite an ordinary incident of a 
marine survey. On another occasion, a brotlier-' 
surveyor, who was also lunded on a' small rock 
off tlie coast, had the unpleasant experience of 
being made a target of by a passing nnui-of-war. 
Needless to say the captain of the ship had no 
notion that the desolate-looking rock was tempor- 
arily occupied ; but for an hour or more my 
friend and his men were in great peril, and only 
escaped destruction by crunching on the fartlier 
side of the rock while the shot Jind shell crashed 
against the diminutive island. Uitimafceiy, the 
ship proceeded on her way without a soul on 
board having observed the angry and terriffed 
surveyors. 

The actual sounding is perhaps the mo.st im- 
portant work of the marine surveyor, altliough, 
as I have endeavoured to explain, this cannot 
be begun until after a variety of * stations ' on the 
coast have been fixed on the chart. The reason 
is this : the position of every sounding has to be 
accurately ascertained, and this can only be done 
by means of sextant angles. Thus, suppose the 
surveying ship to be running lines of soundings 
off some previously unsurveyed coast. She is , 
running, perhaps, from a point above live miles , 
seaward directly towards the land. The lead is 
dropped from the bows, and simultaueously two 
officers take angles to lix the ship’s exact position. 
The bearings are laid olf by means of an instru- 
ment termed the ‘Station Pointer,’ and at the 
point indicated the sounding is at once ‘ plotted ’ 
on the sheet. This process is repeated at short 
intervals ; but it is not necessary to observe angles 
at every cast of the lead, as the vessel is kept on 
a stmiglit course, and the speed being known, i 
the soundings are divided between tiie points 
thus fixed every few minutes. These angles wifcli 
the sextants, it will be understood, are taken 
between the hills or other prominent objects on 
shore, previously fixed by triaiig illation. When 
the soundings are regular, and shoal gradually 
as the coast is approached, it may usuall}^ be 
assumed that no hidden rocks lie “ in the im- i 
mediate vicinity : but should the lead betray a 
sudden decrease of depth, the position of the ship 
is promptly ascertained, ami a thorough examina- 
tion of the neighbourhood has subsequently to 
be made. Pinnacle rocks are the most dangerous 
to navigation, and by far tbe most difficult to 
discover; but, strangely enough, a surveying, 
ship is very rarely injured, as the constant use 
of the lead usually indicates a danger in sufficient 
time to avert disaster. 

In a somewhat similar manner the inshore 
soundings are taken in the ship’s boats. Here 
the work is necessarily carried out under greater 
difficulties, but the process of fixing the X)psitions 
of the soundings is identical. Both ships and 
boats run parallel lines of soundings, the intervals 
between which have to be regulated according^ to 
the nature of the bottom and the anticipation 
of probable dangers. The boats can of course ap- 
proach suspected rocks without risk ; but as the 
ship cannot do this, she is principally emxffoyed 
when sufficient deptli of water may reasonably 
' be looked for. It is a fact insufficiently appreci- 
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ated even by nautical men that a murijie chart, 
lioiyever carefully compiled, does not profess 
to indicate every hidden danger tiiat may exist, 
There are necessarily intervals between the lines 
of soimdingH wdiick cannot be examined, and it 
is only iii frequcnled harbours that the marine 
surveyor is usually able to make so complete an 
examination as to justify the absolute confKlt 3 iice 
of the navigator in its accuracy. All coast charts 
have therefore to be used with discretion ami 
with due regard b) the possibility, not of actual 
errors, perhaps, but of errors of omission. Un- 
fortunately, as i have said, this fact is iiibulfi- 
ciently appreciated, and this is one of the reasons 
why ships are constimtly wrecked even in the 
trade-i'uuies of the world. 1 must not omit to 
nientioxi the fact that the accuracy of Uie sound- 
ings i,s determined by careful tidal observations. 
To this endj tide-poles are erected whilst the 
sounding is in progress, and tbe rise and fall is 
noted for several weeks. The rise and fall is 
thus calculated ; and, as a precautionary ineasui'e, 
tbe soundings set down on our charts indicate 
the least depth, tliut tvill be found at any time — 
that is, at low-water ordinary spring-tides. 

The actual pimluction of the chart is an equally 
interesting process, which 1 have no space to 
describe in detail, and which taxes the accuracy 
of the .surveyor to the full. The preliniiiuiry 
work, as may have been gathered from the above 
particulars, i.s executed on the officers’ Mlehh 
boards.’ From thence, the soundings, &c., are 
transferred to a large sheet, kept in the chart- 
room ; and from this plan, a fair sheet is ulti- 
mately drawn. The fair sheet is sent home 
to the Hydrographic Office in an air-tiglit tin 
case, and from it the Admiralty engravers pro- 
duce the published charts which are sold to the 
public at an a])Bnrdly small cost. 


THE BAOliED BEETLE;^ 

By LaMokt OiLK^iK. 

’ ' ' IJ? FpUB' CHAPrBES.*— OHA:P.v 1."/ . 

Bomb years ago— a good many— 1 was puttiiig 
up at Blieplieard’s Hotel in Cairo. This place is 
a veritable caravanserai of travellers. Men and 
women of all ranks, classes, and natkmalitieB ilieii 
frequented it, and I reckon they continue to di\ 
so to this day. The babel of tongues, the .luan} 
various languages constantly striking on otui’s 
ear, would have been, perSia])s, tircsorne and 
•wearying to most men ; but to a hardened old 
rolling-stone of a bachelor like myself the admix- 
ture was profoundly interesting. Most of. tlie 
languages spoken w’ere familiar to me ; and I 
derived great interest from studying the different 
representatives of nations who made Slicjffieard’s 
Hotel a lialtiiig-place for a short or prolonged 
space of time, as the case might be. , . 

One naturally gravitates in such a' crowd ' towards ’ 
one or two lomi who seem of a coiigeniahBpirit 
Such a one I discovered in nu Ameiican— a C-olonel 
Merritt. Tail, well built, and a tlioimigh gentio- 
man, he attracted my attention ahmust Immedi^ 
ately ,a., few ..casual, words, Jed 
ing a little marbk-topped tabk to oxiraelves Tor ' 

* The Bight of Biawatisatlou 
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qnent talk cemented a friendsliip whicli 1 Lope 
to improve later on in the Colonel’s own country. 
Every night we would sit out under the stars 
smoking and chatting ; and at length, after some 
three weeks of acquaintanceship, the Colonel 
i-elatcd tlie tale to me which I propose to lay 
before my readers. But as he told it in rather 
a disjointed fashion, beginning where the adven- 
ture' concerned himself, then passing on to its 
termination, and finally winding up with what 
should have been the prologue, I have ventured 
to take upon myself to put it tship-shape,’ or, 
as children always ask one to do, Ho begin at 
the beginning.’ 

It is needless to remark, after this preamble, 
that the story in itself is not my own : it is 
Colonel Merritt’s. But the shaping and fashion- 
ing of it are mine, and therefore any faultineBs 
in the construction and retailing thereof must 
be laid to my charge. It is a very strange 
experience for this nineteenth century— for the 


end of it~-although Edison and others have so 


familiarised us with marvels that we should not 
pose as bigoted unbelievers in any tale, however 
astoiuiding it may appear to our ordinary every- 
day senses. lUther should we exclaim with : 
Hamlet that ‘ there are more things,’ &c,, and 
wonder, more especially when we remember that 
Egypt was the birthplace — at least I believe so— 
of very extraordinary things in the way of magic 
and science. Be that as it may, this story is one 
of the strangest I ever came across, and as such 
I deliver it over to my readers, premising only 
that it is perfectly true— according to the Cdloners 
word of honour— and that the reason it was not 
more universally known is that the actors therein 
were too ashamed of the parts tliey played, or were 
made to play, to say anything about it publicly. 

These few remarks concluded, I will j)roceed 
with the tide of ‘The Sacred Beetle.’ 


If: -'.ii: 


The clocks were chiming midnight from the 
various church towers of the ancient tiniversity 
town of Bdllingen. After a few muments’ pause, 
the bells of all the sacred edifices in the city 
broke out into a simultaneous clasli and clang. 
It Avas the 31st of December 187-, and they were 
bidding adieu to the old year and welcoming in 
the new. The night was calm and clear, but 
bitterly cold j and the moon poured floods of 
silvered light over the snow-clad roofs and streets, 
rendering the latter as clear as day, and intensi- 
fy big,. by comparison, the shadows of the build- 
ings and" trees which stretched themselves in fiat 
black patciies over the whitened ground. The 
.stars twinkled brightly in the frosty air, and the 
voices of those who Avere hardy and bold enough 
to venture out to the midnight services rang 
sharply and distinctly through the keen atmo- 
. sphere. \ ' 

Dr Carl von .Eberstein sat alone in his study 
* 011 . the second fioor of, the, house wherein he 
lodged,, poring intently over an ancient-looking, , 
yellow scrap of parchment scrawled over with; 
■numerous' Symbols and— seemingly— algebraical ' 
" signs, ^ while by his side and on the fioor lay 
scattered a number of loose sheets of paper 
covered with' calculations and writing; ' As the 
sound of the chiming bells struck on Ei^ ear, lie 
'raised his he^d as though to listen, and ’.then, 
pushing He documents from him, he rose, anid, 




drawing aside the curtains, gazed out into tlie 
starlit niglit. He was a man of about thirty-five, 
tall and well built;. Avilh fair hair, beard and 
moustaches, a handsome, though slightly wearied- 
looldng face, and clear blue eyes. A veiy favour- 
able specimen of the German tj'pe, and good to 
look upon. 

‘ Ay 1 ring on,’ he muttered as the hells leaped 
and jangled in tlieir delight that a new year Avas 
born — ‘ ring on I Do ye triunqfii in tliat I liave 
discovered some grand old mystery of science, 
perchance, or do ye mock at me and my en- 
deavours! Hay; let me rather assume the 
former and flinging open the Avindow, he leaned 
his elboAvs on the sill and alloAved the pure air 
to play about his throbbing temples. The bells 
were silent now, and the little retired street in 
Avhicli he Iwed lay sunk in repose. Presently he 
heard cheerful accents approaching, and then a 
dear tenor broke out into a song, the words and 
time of Avhich AA^ere at once caught up b}" eight 
or ten other men’s voices, and the refrain rang 
out melodiously on the night : 


We love the Moon, the merry Moon, 
We love the merry Moon ;* 

We greet her smile in winter ; 

And Ave laugh with her in June ; 

The sun’s broad face may bear the trace 
Of mirthsonie mood and jest, 

But oh I the Moon, the merry Moon, 
We love the Moon the best. 


By this time the student choristers had arrived 
bemkth the Doctor’s open Avindow, and, glancing 
iij), espied him leaning out, 

‘ Good-evening, Professor,’ they shouted. ‘ Are 
you bidding a tender farewell to another departed 
year V "■ 

‘ Ay, ay, my lads,’ responded Dr Carl, ‘ altlioiigh 
after a somewliat different fashion from your- 
selA^es. — But good-night — good-night; it’s time 
for bed.’ 

‘Sclilafen sie wohl,’ Avas the reply, and Avith 
this cheery Avish and a unanimous ‘ Happy Ncav 
Year to you!’ the little party moved on liome- 
wards, breaking out again, as they went, into 


The little stars peep out, x>eep out, 
The little stiuAS peep out, 

And shudder into .shade again 
To hear oiw merry shout ; 

So let them shrink and nod and blink, 
And blush at joke and jest, 

But oh ! the Moon, the merry Moon, 
We love the Moon the best. 


The chorus died aAvay gradually, fainter and 
fainter as it receded, into the distance ; and the 
Professor leaned thoughtfully against the side of 
his open windoAv, listening to the melody as it 
came floating back to him in scarcely audible 
harmonies. Then he carefully closed 'the sash, 
dreAv the curtains, and strolled over to the fire^ 
place, Avhere he stood chafing his hands before 
the Avelcoine blaze, 

‘Happy youth!’ he murmured. ‘What do 
they care about tlie future? No serious reflec- 
tions, no weighty problems, trouble their light 
hearts. Hoav thejr would laugh did they bii> 
get an inkling o'f the work their sober ^ Pro- 
fessor of Oriental Languages lias been t^is night 
engaged in. Well— let me see the result- of .my' 
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mistake. Who would have thought tliat I should 
have discovered this old manuscript while imrol- 
ling that inuinmj'' some days ago ! And still less, 
who would have dreamed of the tremendous secret 
therein contained I And yet it is not all unrav- 
elled ; the mystery is not yet clear ,* let me see 
again.’ And taking the parchment and a sheet 
of paper witli writing on it from his table, lie 
drew a chair close to the fire and commenced 
comparing tlie two documents. After half an 
hour’s careful study, he raised his head. ‘Yes, 
the translation of the cipher seems correct. How 
does it sound V And he read off in slow, distinct 
accents tlie following : 

‘Strange!*, whosoever yijii may be into whose 
hands these words may fall, know that I was tlie 
Priest Amunu]>his of "the lioly temple of Osiris. 
Owing to my skill in and aptitude for the various 
sciences and magical mysteries of our craft, I 
was admitted hy our high-priest to his sole 
intimacy. From him and with him I learned 
much mystical lore, but in so doing I lost liealth 
and character — ^the former owing to my excessive 
toil and zeal ; and the latter to the niiholy repu- 
tation of wizard, which clung to me. Shortly 
before hi.s death, the high-priest summoned me 
to his private chamber, and there exbibited to 
me, in great secrec}”, a small, perfectly-formed, 
bronze beetle — a scarab.” “ This,” said he, “ you 
must enfold carefully in prepared linen, and 
deposit on my bosom When 1 am embalnied and 
, laid in my tomb. Its virtues are so potent and 
: so dangcr<ms, ihat I have determined none shall 
possess it, and 1 am forbidden to destroy it, now 
that it is fashioned. Swear to perform my bid- 
ding,” 1 swore ; and at his death I fulfilled my 
oath. Being now myself about to die, 1 have 
enjoinexl that this scroll should he wu’apjxd with 
me in my shromi ; and if it be the will of tlie 
gods, the Sacred Beetle shall, through iny means, 
emerge from its obscure rcsting-]jlace and com- 
plete its destined task, though what powers may 
1)6 attri])uted to it I know not. If, therefore, 
thou fearest not, ])roceed to Phihe, and seek along 
the river for the Temple of Abou-Symhal, which 
i.s dedicated to the worship of Osiris. In the 
innermost chamber are four figures, seated each 
on a throne. Under the feet of tlie second figure 
from the right as you behold them is situated 
the tomb of the liigh-priest Menhartis. It lies at 
the bottom of a deep pit, in a rock-hewn cavity 
wherein are three sarcophagi. The one in the 
farthest corner from the entrance is that of 
the higli-pricst. Eemove the cover j unroll the 
mummy ; and on its breast, folded in many wrap- 
pings, will be found the o1)ject of your search — 
the Sacred Beetle. Appropriate it, oh venture- 
some one ! and test its powers, be they for gi>od 
or ill 5 and blame not me, but thine own fool- 
hardy inquisitiveness, should the result prove the 
latter. Farewell’ 

; . The Professor ceased, and an expression of 
deep gravity overspread his features. ^ ‘ Shall I 
take the matter in hand V he soliloquised. ‘ If 
I do, I will carry the adventure through to the 
end be the issue what it may.-— But pshaw I Am 
I to believe in talismans wuth magical properties 

in this nineteenth century? And yet’ Here 

he fell to^ musing a^ain. Presently he rose, filled 
his pipe, fetched his Bradshaw and an atlas, and 
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bcgjin^ to map out the journey. His cogilations 
and Ills pipe were iinisluid at 'the same ahoiaent. 
His face lightened. ‘I can hav(i a six uiontliH’ 
holiday",’ he exclaimed lu'ishly, ‘and I will take 
it. 1 will start at tlie earliest posBiblc date, and 
I will get to Ihe bottom of this allair ; mul if 
there be any eliieidation of the mystery, 1 will 
fathom it.. And now to bed.’ 

Bo .‘laying, he carefully l(*cked nj) his iirecious 
loanuHcript and its traiinhition, and retired to his 
couch to chvfiiii, di.sturbed by visions of tumlis, 
and Pharaohs, and magical scarabs, all of which 
played havoc with hiw Vamdldered brain. 

HINTB FOB HOUBEKimPEES. .. y 

It may not be generally known that tough meat 
can be made tender by laving it a few minutes 
in vinegar. Bemember iiot to salt fresh meat 
when fjying until it i.*^ nearly cooked, as salting 
makes the Juice of the meat rim out, and the 
meat is not so teiidm*. The general i*uk for 
roasting is to allow fifteen nniniies to a pound, 
provided the lire be goot], and ten or twenty 
minutes over, according as the family like it well 
done or not. Peihaps few people think how 
much better a log of mutton looks if boiled in a 
coarse muslin cloth or white netting. 

Does every housewife recollect how to remove 
the strong flavour of poultry ? The fowl should 
bo washed in suda-w'ator, rinsed in cold water, 
and wiped dry. 

How many housekeepers are comi^etent: judges 
of fresh eggs or fisli ? Iii judging the former, 
you should notice that a fresh egg h,-is a lime-like 
surface ; stale eggs are glossy and smooth of hliedl. 
Firmness of the llesli ami clearness of the eyes 
are the great criteria of any fish being fresh and 
good, Fresli fish also lie in a slightly ciUTcd 
])o,sition, and never quite .straight. Herrings and 
cod are known by the redness of their gills ami 
clearness of the eyes. It i.s worth recollecting ihat 
salt fish i.s best and quickest freslieiual by-8oakiug‘ 
in sour milk ; and that all fried fish should be 
dried in sheets of paper in front of the fire. 

Lobsters, crabs, and crayfish, when recently 
' caught, always retain some remains of muscular 
action in the claws, which may be excited by 
' ])ressing the eyes ivitli the fingers. Shrimps are 
film and crisp when fresh.. If oysters are fresh, 
the shells are firmly dosed. Speaking of shell- 
fish, it may hero be mentioned that the Consulta- 
tion Committee of Fisheries in France came to 
the conclusion that the poisonous action of 
mussels is due to the presence of a particular 
microbe occurring only in niu-sBels that have 
lived in stagnant waters. It is more assuring 
to learn that such mns.sels are deprived, of their 
poisonous property by the addition of sodium 
carbonate to tlio water in which they are boiled 
—a simple precaution wliieli might well be 
taken by every consumer of these fish. ’ ’ ^ 

Some people are not always careful to drain the 
water from vegetables as soon iw they are cooke<.l 
Others do not know that potatoes should never be 
put on Cl table in a covered dislii they will re- 
[ absorb their own moisture and become sodden, 
j Before attempting to chop parsley, wasit it iim! 
y ''Sneeze, 

. well to know that if you nib the hands on celery 
[ after using onions, the smell will disappear. i 
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The luedicinal properties of vegetables are not 

■ always appreciated. Celery is good for nervous- 
ness, rheumatism, and neuralgia. Lettuce is cool- 
ing and sleep-producing ; and asparagus jjurifies 
the blood. Toinatoos act on the liver, while beets 
and turnips are excellent appetisers. Potatoes 
should be avoided by those inclined to be stout ; 
but peas, broad-beans, and haricots are positively 
streiigtlieuing. Onions, garlic, leeks, olives, and 
sliaiots all posvsess inediciiuil virtues of a marked 
character ; while onions eaten raw are recom- 
mended iia a remedy for insomnia. Soup made 

' of onions, being a tonic and nutritious, is regarded 
; by the French as an excellent restorative for 
' debility of the dige.stive organs. 

Apples are also said to possess great medicinal 
value, especially for persons of sedentary habits. 
Apples and pears cut into quarters, stripped of 
the rind, baked with a little water and sugar, and 
eaten with boiled rice, are capital food for chil- 

■ dren. Another hint w^ortli noting is to scald 
rhubarb before cooking it. It then takes- much 
less sugar, and yet loses none of its acid. Orange- 
peel dried and grated makes a fine yello\v powder 
that is delicious for- llavoiiring cakes and pud- 
dings. It will also be found that appde and pear 
pi]js when bruised impart an excellent llavour to 
milk-puddings. Not a btul substitute for eggs in 
cooking is corn-starch. In .short, it may be re- 
marked that one of the great weaknesses of cooks 
in this country seems to be their contempt for 
economising iti any way. They appear to fail to 
realise that it is better to begin life on Indian-' 
meal pudding and salt cod-fish, and rise to roast 
beef and mince- j>ie, than to begin on roast beef 
and mince-pie, and get down to Indiaii-meal 
pudding and salt cod- fish. 

It is advisable in cold weather that we should 
oat heartily of substantial food and drink milk 
and cocoa. Before boiling milk, rinse the sauce- 
pan out with cold water, to prevent burning. To 
keep milk sweet or to sweeten sour milk, put into 
it a pincli of carbonate of soda. Useful, too, is 
the knowledge that a pinch of salt added to a 
glass of milk renders it digestible to most persons ; 
but salt should never be added to ne\v milk wlien 
cooking, as it will cause it to curdle. Uii fortu- 
nately, it must be admitted that the spreatl of 
infectious diseases through the agency of milk 
constitutes one of tlio clangers of the day. It has 
becii noticed how the consumers of bulled milk, 
us ti, rule, escape any ill effects. In short, boiled 
milk umy be said, for practical purposes, to secure 
immunity from infection by its means. The 
prudent housekeeper will therefore consume only 
boiled milk. 

Not everybody knows how to preserve drawn 
beer. Cover over the vessel containing it with a 
saucer or plate.- ; Place a coujjle of raisins, a little 
sugar, or a few, grains of nee, into it. This gener- 
ates the desii'ed effervescence*. 'Tinegar or yeast 
should never be ke^^t in- stone jars ; the acids con- 
tained in them attack the gla^kg, and this is 
often poisonous. . , ' . - ; 

Great .luiprovement will be found in tea and 
coffee if they are kept in glass' fruit-jars instead 
of- tin boxes*' -The flavour of this favourite bever- 


boils it slioLild be p«mred on the tea. Experience 
tells us that six ininuties is best for tlm process 
of drawing, to bring out tlie proper quality, 
flavour, and strength. It is a mistake to neglect 
thoroughly healing the teapot before the tea ' is 
put in it. 

If you rub the tea-kettle with kerosene and 
polish with ii soft dry piece of cloth, it will 
appear as bright as new. Tea-stains may be 
removed b}" pouring boiling water tlirongh them. 
But never let boiliiig water touch japanned tea- 
trays, because it will cause the varnish to crack 
and peel off. Have a sponge, wet it with warm 
water and a little soap, rub with a cloth, and 
polish with a dust of flour and a wash-leather. 
If tliere are any marks, rub them with sweet-oil 
till tliey disappear. 

Tea is recommended for washing grained -wood. 
Stains on cups and saucers can be removed by 
scouring with po^vder, bath-brick, and soap. Save 
some tea-leaves for a few days to use for varnished 
paints ; steep them in a tin pail for half an hour j 
strain through a sieve, and use the tea for clean- 
ing the paint, which will look almost new. It 
will not wash imvarnislicd paint. A liitle am- 
monia in the water reduce.^ the labour of cleaning 
soiled |xn'ul, while white and pale shades of paint 
may be beautifully cleaned by using whiting in 
the water. 

If you wish to observe method in the house* in 
wintez', get your zvork forward by dayligl.it, to 
prevent running about at n.ight wifcil candles* 
Thus you escape greuse-spots and risks of fire. 
By the way, candles should be bought in winter. 
They are better when made at tliis season, and if 
stored in a cool dry place, will improve with age. 

lAQieii house-cleaning, it is wise to begin at the 
cellar, and to give more thought to the condition 
of things in that region than to the drapery of 
the parlour windows or the ruilled pillow-shams 
in the hspare room.’ It may not be generally 
known that masons’ dust from stone-sawing make.? 
a perfect substance for scrubbing lloors and plain 
deal tables, rendering them beautifully white. 
Tiled floors should be waished with lukewarm 
water and soap, dried a soft cloth, and then 
rubbed over with a little linseed oil on an old 
silk handkerchief, and polished. Oil-cloths should 
never be washed with soap sinks, but washed first 
in cold water, then rubbed dry with a wet cloth. 

In cleaning carpets, go over them once a week 
with a broom dipped in liot w'ater, to which a 
little turpentine has been added. If soot falls on 
tbe carpet, do not attempt to sweep it, or the 
result will be an ineradicable smear. Dry some 
salt thoroughly in the oven, sprinkle it over fcixe 
soot, then sweej), and no trace of the soot will 
remain. 

To clean ptiper hangings, first bloiv off the dust 
witli the bellows. Divide a loaf a w^eek old into 
eight parts. Take the crust in your hand, aiid^ 
beginning at the top of the paper, ivipe it down- 
wards in the lightest manner possible with the. 
crumb. Those disfiguring 01x3? marks where 
people have rested their heads may be removed 
from the paper on walls by mixing pipeclay 
with water to the consistency of cream^ laying 
it on the spot, and letting it remain till next 
day, when it may easily be removed with, a bruahw ' 
In choosing dusters foFyour houae-eleahin^ ypn"" 
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after they have once been washed. A clufch wet 
in hot vinegar will remove paint from window 
ghws; and diluted spirit of salts will get rid of 
window-stains ; nor must it be forgotten in clean- 
ing tliat a rich gloss can be put on glass by jnib- 
biug it quickly with soft old 3iewspapei*s or tissue- 
paper. It may here be remarked that the Litclum 
window is the best of all windows for plants ; the 
steam from boilers and kettles keeps the air moist. 
Finger-marks may be removed frojn varnished 
furniture by the use of a little sweet oil upon a 
soft cloth. Kerosene will remove spots fi‘oni 
i urn it lire ; and stains on marble ’will disappear 
before the application of paste made of chloride 
of lime and water, if rubbed into the parts stained 
and left to remain for six hours. It sliuuld then 
he washed off with soap and water. 

Metal will not prove so troublesome to keep in 
order if we only go the right way about clean- 
ing it. For example,’ salt of lemon juice ivill 
remove iron rust. Fine emery paper and sweet 
oil are all that are necessary to keep steel bright ; 
while a cloth saturated in kerosene and dipped 
in whiting will be found best for cleaning tin- 
tvare. Strong ammonia should be poured over 
old brass to clean it, then thoroughly scrub with 
a scrubbing-brush, and presently the brass wdll 
shine like new" metal. Stair rods should be 
cleaned ■with a soft woollen cloth dipped in 
water, and then in finely sifted coal-ashes. Then 
rub them with a dry flannel until they shine 
and every particle of ash has disappeared. 

To at once heat rooms and save coal, buy a fire- 
brick about two inches thick. When the coals 
are aglow", lay this flat brick on the top of the 
fire, wiieix it becomes red hot, and throwLs tlie heat 
out into the room in a ivay that a fire without 
this simple device will not do. Should your 
1, louse be afflicted with chimneys that smoke, it 
should be borne in mind that the best preventive 
to the nuisance is to open the window’s of the 
room ten minutes before the fire is lit, and not 
simultaneously with the ligliting, as is generally 
done.'' ■' 

Those other nuisances — vermin in a house — 
may be got rid of in various waiys. A hedge- 
hog in the kitchen will soon exterminate black 
beetles. An india-rubber plant is said to drive 
Hies from an apartment. Chloride of lime about 
the fireplace, or a little Scotcdi snuff, will cause 
crickets to cease to chirp. A few drops of essential 
oil of lavender on cotton-wool cpiickly rids a bed 
of troublesome insects. Cayenne peppm* sprinkled 
freely in the haunts of rats will make them leave 
the premises. Ants wdll not like powulered alum 
scattered on shelves, nor moths damp salt, if used 
in sweeping carpets. It is comforting to know 
that blankets and furs sprinkled w’ith borax and 
done up air-tight, wdll keep free from moths. 

When -^deaniug hair-brushes, use warm water 
and a little ammonia. When possible, dry in tlie 
hot sun. Take every opportunity of putting your 
sponges in sea-water,, for nothing cleanses them 
as this does. "When on the subject of sponges, w"e 
are reminded that satin may be cleaned by spong- 
,ing lengthways — never across the width — with 
benzene, if greasy, or . alcohol, or borax water. 
This not be injured by direct contact with 
iron ; press on the ivrong side. 

* I Stains of every description may be removed 
silk, linen, or woollen stufib. Mix a wine- 


j ghissliil of rectified spirits of turpentine wdth half 
; a toaspoonfui of essential oil of jeiuuiH^, and pre- 
I scx’ve the mixture in a well-btopped buttle. -^PPiy 
a little on the stuiu with a bit of silk. colours 
of the fahrie will sustain no injury from the 
application. 

^ i.)oift despair of being aide to resture scurdied 
limui, but pee] and slice two onions, and extract 
the juice by squeezing or poinuling. (*ut up half 
mi ounce of wliitc soap, aud add two ounces of 
fullerVearth ; mix with them the onion juice 
and Imlf a pint of vinegar. Boil tlic cuiupusitiou , 
wcdl, and spi'em] it wlien cool over tlic scorcljrai 
purl of tlie linen, leaving it tu dry tliereom 
Afterwards wash out tlie linen, 

Kid-sliocs nniy he kept soft by rubbing them 
oyer once a week with pure glycerine and castor 
oil ; and the leather of shoes uiul boots cun be 
softened if washed monthly in soft warm water : 
and then oiled thoroughly. They may be ran- • 
dered permanently waterproof by soaking them 
for several hours in thick soap-water. If you 
wisli to have dry boots, olLserve the American 
plan of filling them, wlien taken off at night-time, 
with liot oats, tlie best grain for the purpose. 
They do not injure the leathei’, and preserve the,; 
shape of the boots. 

The neglect of many of these Beeniiiigly little 
things such as are here hinted at, but which are 
so important to the wcdl-being of a household, 
fre{pieiitly may arise less from disin.dination to 
take trouble, than iTorn ignorance, or forgetful- 
ness of the remedies to be cnqdoyed. 



THE BILL OF SEVEN THEES. 

By Eecihalo IIoa&LLy. 

You know that long blue hill winch one can sac 
fi'ijiii 1 uogong on a edear <lay I 1 mean the oim 
on the top of wliich grows au iiTuguhu' circle of 
six tall iron-barks, with a dead one in the centra. 
'Gum Tree Hill,’ it is usually caileil for sliort ; 
but the literal trunsktiuii of the native luiiuc is 
'The Hill of Seven Trees.’ Well, that bill was 
the scene of au adventure, which, though if 
ended agreeably enough, yet began in a fashion 
which threatened a very different termination | 
and indeed, if it had not been foi* what Foster 
is fond of calling my phenomenal luck, and the 
fact tdiat I have apparently as niany lives as a 
cat, I should probably not be here to-da}" to tell 
the steny. 

I was out after a gang of desperadoes bo 
ruffianly that their deeds threw all previous bush 
hori-ors* into the shade. They were known from 
the name of their leader as ^ The Flower Boy.s,*' 
uml as a gang their cineor had been remarkably 
Hiiccesrsful, though, individually, of course they, 
suffered from time to time. Eight of them still 
remained at large, and they kept the country, 
side pretty lively, carrying out their. plans in ao ', 
clever a hianner that it was aimoat impossible' 
to trace them, much less run them to earth* 
What became of all the money and valimbles ■ 
tliey secured, or how they got rid of them, is 
bard to say. No doubt, many o£ ^ the- small 

, shit 

certain that, notwithstanding this, a. big pile. 
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must be stowed away soniewliere ; and at mess, ; 
or round the camp lire, we often speculated as 
to who the lucky man would be to discover the 
hoard. I 

One blazing hot Febriuiry the gang came down 
in force upon a pack of fools who had been | 
luck}^ at Tambaroora, and, disdaining the services 
of the escort, started to take their dust down to 
Sydney on their own account. Things leak out 
at the diggings, and no doubt some of the | 
‘Flower Boy s^ were on the prowl for news. At' 
any rate, on the .second niglit of their journey the 
‘lucky live,’ as they were called, were bailed up, 
and imikiug some re,sistance, were shot down and 
all their gold stolen. It was a few days before 
the matter came to light, and then, with four 
picked men, I set to work to scour the country 
for Flower and his gang, for it was pretty certain 
they were at the bottom of the outrage. 

W^e had been out about a week, with never 
a hint of the men we were after, when one day, 
as we were riding rather aimlessly over a long 
flat, Foster, who was on the right, brouglit up 
his horse with a sudden jerk and sprang to the 
ground with a sharp exclamation. 

‘What is it, Tom F I called out. 

He stooped to pick up something, and then 
ran towards me. ‘Look, sergeant,’ he said ex- 
citedly. ‘ What do you make of this ?’ 

‘ WhatF 1 asked, leaning over my horse’s neck 
as he came up. Foster held up a sin all nugget of 
pure gold. 

‘Nuggets clonT grow on this kind of soil,’ said 
he. 

‘ No ; and diggers don’t come this ^vay down 
to Sydney/ put in Longmore. 

‘What do you suppose it means, sergeant F 
' queried Foster. 

I did not ans’wer him, and the men fell to 
discussing the matter among themselves. Indeed, 
I had scarcely heard Foster’s question, for the 
moment I saw the nugget in his hand an idea 
had taken strong hold of me, and I sat silently 
on my horse, w^orking it out, wdth my eyes fixed 
. upon tlie distant Hill of Seven Trees. 

‘ Boys,’ I said at last, rousing m 3 ^sel^ from my 
meditations, ‘I’ve a notion this bit of gokl 
means a good deal to us. There is nothing to 
slick up in this <]ii*ectiou ; so, if Flower and his 
gang have passed over this ground—aud we will 
assume they have — there is every likelihood that 
the nugget has been dropped by one of them on 
the way to their lair, wherever that may be.’ 

‘ I w’ish I knew/ interrupted Peterson fervently. 

‘ Well/ I went on, ‘if we have decent luck, you 
will. know before feo-moiTow morning,’ 

‘ How F ‘ Why V ‘ What do you mean F cried 
the men. 

^Look F I answered, pointing to the hill, from 
the , summit of which curled upwards a thin, 
very thin column of smoke, so faint as to be 
, almost invisible iii the shimmering distance. 

^•Bush-fire beginning/ said Longmore. 

-.Fit may be so/, I acquiesced; ‘but remember, 

, this .is an,out-oLtlie-way place, and that smoke 
may have anotlier origin/ . .. 

‘Flower is too good a bushman to light a fire 
; where it could be;seeii/ argued Foster., . . 

, ■ ? Hope . foy . the , , best,’ I returned. ‘ At - all 
,e\mnts,^-it do no to reconnoitre. We 
/are much too far pi!, to have „bean observedjf so 


we will dismount for the preseiit, hobble the 
liorses, and remain where we ai’e till nightfall, 
when we will go forward and examine the bill.’ 

The afternoon wore on, and by five o’clock the 
coliiruu of smoke was no longer to be seen, 

‘ What about a bush-fire now F I asked. 

‘Well/ said Foster, ‘probably it was a “sun- 
downer’s” fire. Flower is a bigger fool than I 
take him to be if he lit it.’ 

As the sun sank bcdiind the ranges, we jumped 
into our saddles again, and in a couple of hours 
reached the base of the hill, which, as you may 
know, juts out in a veiy peculiar fashion from 
the range of which it forms part, showing a bold,, 
precipitous front to the east, and sloping away 
in a long ridge, or neck, to the hills behind it. 

‘ It is useless to attempt to scale that, lads/ I 
said, looking up at tlie rugged face of the cliff 
that towered above us. ‘ We must work round 
and climb up the iieck, — Vincent, you stay here 
by the horses, and keep your eyes open and your 
six-shooter handy. The rest of you come with 
me.’ And with a parting word to him, we 
plunged into the darkness and made for the 
ridge on the right side of the hill. Once rouiul 
the face of the cliff, the ascent w^as fairly easy 
over the stone-strewn ridges, and in no very long 
time we stood u]>oii the summit of the spur, 
nearly half a mile from the front of the hill. 
Then I ctdled a whispered halt, and gathered my 
men round me, 

‘Now, lads/ I said, ‘we must search thi.s hill 
thoroughly. Go slow, for we have plenty of time 
before us, and the work must be well done. 
Spread out in a long line, and examine every 
inch of the ground. If one of you should dis- 
cover anything he thinks I ought to know, let 
him boot thrice like the mopoke, and I’ll join 
him. The same cry thrice repeated will be the 
I signal for the rest to come up. If nothing comes 
I of it all, we’ll rendezvous at this point at sunrise. 

; Be very careful. The moon will soon be up, and 
then you must take advantage of whatever cover 
you can find. Above all, don’t hurry.— -To your 
i places.’ 

i We started in an extended line, like skii'mishers, 

! Foster on the extreme left, Peterson next, then 
' myself, while Ijungmore took up his position on 
I the right. : 

For some, time we woiked on without result, 

! and not a sound broke the stillness of the night. 

I Then, suddenly, from the left came the mournful 
I notes of the mopoke, thrice repeated. 

' ‘Confound it F I thought. ‘I wish the signal 
' had come from the other side. One can never 
trust Tom Foster except in a fight’ 

However, there was no help for it, mid I turned 
and made my way in the direction of the sound, 
wondering what in are Vnest Foster hatl discovered, 
and grumbling generallj’, when all at once the 
ground seemed to glide from under me, and the 
next moment I felt myself falling, falling, falling, 
through wdiat seemed in the pitch}" darkness an 
, infinity of space. Instantly the horrifying thought 
shot through my brain, ‘I have gone over the 
edge of the cliff and then I plunged violently 
into a thick shrub, rolled out of it, and was off 
again, crashing through bushes and saplings, 
grasping wildly right and left, and clutching 
madly at whatever came in my way, till at lengtn 
my head long, course was arm ted by "some h^d 
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object, against which I came sideways with a 
fearful thump, wliich nearly knocked all the 
remaining breath out of my" body. Then, us I 
felt myself slipping away again, I made a tlesperate 
ehbrt to recover myself, and ftnng my arms roimd 
the opportune obstacle which fuid arrested my 
fall, while at the same moment a large piece of 
pck, dislodged by my struggles, went whirling 
into the air, struck a ledge immediately below, 
rebounded off, and thundered down the side of 
the stec]), while I hung on to my friendly support 
\yith a tenacity born more of terror thairof neces- 
sity. But tliere is some excuse for a man wlio has 
fallen T doidt know how many feet through space, 
and then rolled I don't know how many more 
down a rough mountain side. 

Presently, however, I began to collect my scat- 
tered semses, and then I saw that I wms cling- 
ing to the trunk of a sassafras tree, wdiicli grew 
out and made a convenient angle, into which I 
had fallen, and but for which l' should doubtless 
have gone the way of the rock. While my arms 
clung to the tree, my body lay stretched on a 
small projecting ledge, so that I soon realised 
that all danger was over for the time being, and, 
loosening iny grip of the tree, felt myself all over, 
and stretched my legs to see if any bones were 
broken. No. T was badly bruised and shaken, 
but otherwise quite unhurt, and I took a fresh 
grip of the tree, intending to luiul myself up into 
a more comfortable position, when in an instant 
I stiffened into immobility, and lay as still as a 
snake in the sand, my face buried in my arms, 
lest the sound of my breathing should betray 
me. Ami this was the reason. Immediately below 
me I beard rough voices conversing together in 
low tones, and evidently not more than a few feet 
away. 

For a moment I lay and listened, as from 
beneath came up a muttered conversation, 

^ Wot d’ ycr reckon it wirz, Bill ? Wallaby V 

* Wallah}^ be blowed P answered Bill, bit was 
a great junk of rock. I see it strike the ledge 
^ere ami go over. It just missed my beadd 

^l wdsli it had been one of them troopers,’ 
said a third voice with heartfelt emphasis. 

A fourth voice added a word or two winch 
I failed to catch, and then the first speaker 
exclaimed with a fierce oath: ‘ Well, it’s all right, 
anyway. Whatever it was, beij gone to the 
bottom long ago, I bn going to turn in again.’ 

Tlieii for a moment there was a shuffling of feet, 
and aherwards silence, profound and enduring. 

I lay as quiet as a mouse, my eyes fixed 
upon a silver streak that touched a low bank of 
clouds somewhere in the sky. The moon was 
rising, and when once she was up, I slionid know 
better what to do. 

Just then a spasm of dismay seized me. Foster, 
having given the signal, would naturally be 
waiting for me. What if, finding I did not join 
him, lie should eoo-ecl He was ass enough to 
do it ; and if he did, good-bye to all chance of 
comitig unawares upon mj game below. It was 
searcefy likely my men had nt>t noticed the noise 
I made in falling, but I could only hope tlie j^ame 
idea bad occurred to them as to the fellows un<ler- 
neath — namely, that a rock had been dislo<1ged 
from its bed. " I Mt thankful I had not cried out 
'as I fell. Profound stillness reigned, however, 
and I concluded that either Foster was showing 


a most iinu?iiuil discretion, or that he had fulkn ' 
in with Lungmore or Petursou, both of whom 
knew better to give any indication of tlieir 
wliereaboiitH. 

A quarter of an lumr passed, and the .silver 
fringe on the cloud-bunk grew more intensely 
briiliunt,^ and at last a magnificent fiill-orbccb 
moon sailed mujestically iiilo tlie sky, shining 
with .s'uch radiance that om3 might have supposed 
h|tobo day. I gazed about me in astonishment. 
From the ledge on which I lay I could see that 
I had fallen down one side of a great chasm, .a 
liimdred feet wide, whicdi apparently clove the 
Hill of Seven Trees in two. 

Having taken a br<Kid survey of my position, 

I began to examine the immediate vicinity. I 
found tliat I lay on a narrow out-jutting rock 
about six feet wide, down the sloping .side of 
which 1 must inevitably Lave slidden had I not 
grasped the tree in time. Immediately below me 
was a ledge about foiii'teen feet long,- and on this, 

I at once concluded, had stood the men whose 
voices i had heard. Ihit wdicre wer <3 they now 1 
Tliat was the puzzle. Just then, I heard a cunoUvS 
sound, and craned my neck over the rock as far 
as I could. But its surface slanted so peeuliurly 
that still I could see notluug but tiie ledge. 
Again the sound was repeated— -this time an 
I unmistakable snore. 

‘Ah, there they are,’ I said to myself ; ‘sleep- 
I ing the sleej) of the just.’ But where? On the 
I ledge, under the shelter of my rock '? Or — ah 1 
I I had it. Tlie truth ffaslied upon mo in a 
! moment. There was a cave or hole in the side 
of the gully, and they were in it. How could 
I get down to the ledge 1 1 lennejl over still 

farthei'. Yes, it could be done. It was only a 
drop of six feet or so, the tree grew out over : 
the ledge, and if I swung ou to that, my feet 
would almost touch the rock. 

At that moment, while my lumd still hung 
over the edge of tlie rock, tluuo was a sudden 
I movement beneath me, and a burly riilhun 
stepped on to the platform and stood in ilia 
clear moonlight looking about him. I am used 
to surprises, and i keju quiet, though niy heart 
thumped so violently against my ribs that it 
seemed to me he could not fail to hear it. How-' 
ever, he stood still and made no sign. So close; 
w'us he that I could Imve knocked off his cap 
by stretching out my arm. Had he looked up, 
he must have .seen me ; but he did not, and as 
I lay breatidess, motionless, rigid as the rock 
upon which I was stretched, I heard him soIiBk 
qnise : ‘Wlmt’s the use of keeping thh con- 
founded watch? There’s nobody round. I’m 
going to turn in like the rest of ’cmJ 

Ail the time I was rapidly forming a plan of 
action, wdiile one hand stole silently to luy hip, 
where, my second revolver reposed in its case. 
My first had gone goodness knows where when 
I left the top of the hill boliind me. Presently 
I had the weapon out, and extending nuy arin" 
far over the edge of the rock, I held it within 
a foot of the biishrangeFs bead. He yawned 
ami tairned in his tracks to go back to the hole, 
and, turning, looketl strsdght down the gleaming 
barrel. It was all oyer in an indesoribubly short 
space of time. Astounded at the unexpected 
sight, and anticipating nothing less tlian instant 
death, the man stepped backwards mechanically^ 
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One foot 'ff'enfc over the ledge, and tlien, throwing | 
lip his arms, lie fell with a shrill shriek into the 
gloomy depths below, 

I had not anticipated so siuklen and terrible 
a result, but I had no time to take in the 
horror of it all. The situation was instinct 
with danger, and I braced myself to face it. 

' ■ So thrusting my revolver into my belt, I 

grasped the* tree, swung myself silently down, 
and drawing again, stood prepared for wliut- 
ever might 'follow. I stood on the platform 
about two feet from the mouth of a great 
hole in the mountain side, into which I could 
not see for a wall of rock which projected be- 
tween me and it. But as I stood, a voice came 
from within in sleepy tones : ^ What \ up, Bill ? 
Another rock V 

- I did not answer, and the voice continued: 

I- ' ‘Bill! I say, Bill T Judging it unsafe to keep 

k . silence any longer, I answered in a gruff whisper : 

*Wot?’ 

* Did yer call 1’ 

‘ No ; it was a curlcwd And fortunately the 
weird wailing scream of that bird rang out on 
the air as I spoke. 

‘That’s all right, then/ growled the voice, and 
silence fell once more, 

I allowed a niinuto or two to elap.^e, and then 
woimiod mj ^Y^ly round the rock and inokud irpon 
a strange scene. 

In front of me was a vast hole, one of those 
natural excavations so common in the moun- 
tains, a place altogether about the size of an 

• ordinary room, with a wide floor, and a roof 

. • ' sloping away to a narrow angle at the back. On 

• . ' the lioor was a fire of logs, which had recently 

been replenished, and no doubt the smoke issuing 
from this hole, unobserved by the ruffians, hacl 
i been that seen by us in the afternoon. Two men 
lay on the ground, sleeping heavily and snoring 
loudly ; while a third sat warming liis hands over 
the blaze, his back turned to the entrance, and : 
evidently quite unsnspicioug. | 

• , I made up my mind at once, and strode into 

; ■ ' the cave without any attempt at concealment, 

for I felt that I had the game in niy hands now. j 
The fellow heard me coming, of course, ‘Hullo, | 
Bill!’ he grunted without looking round. ‘Had 
■ enough watching I told yer tliere %vas nothing 

up, \Hev a sup of this and turn in.’ And he 
stretched out his hand to a bottle, to which he 
had evidently been paying close attention. ‘Take 
a sup afore yer lie down,’ he reiterated ; 
and then, as he .turned his head and saw me ; 

; . ‘Why, what the 9 — ^ — Here — wake up, Ned! 

. ■ Chicken 1’ he cried, and springing to 

I Ms feet, lie plucked Ids revolver from liis belt. 

^ ' ‘Throw up your hands 1’ I shouted, covering 

‘ , Bor answer he rushed at me, firing as he came. 

, ,.,,JEs,,.biillct,.grazecI,,my .cheek,,..aiid..,..,lJelt.. a sharp 

.,Vy. ' stinging pain,' as if a red-hot wire had been 

drawn across ik In another moment wa should 
‘ .f' ' '1 ; have- been in grips, when I pulled the trigger. 

' The ball took him s«]uarely between tbe eyes, 
vV- -ami he Ml in a heap at tny feet. Hot a second 

; ^ ^ elapsed before I had my pistol pointed at the 

lilSiftiifipll f 

■ k J > hand stole to his belt. ‘Up with ’em, or I firo/ 


They dared not resist, for I hud the drop on 
them, and they knew it. 

‘ Now, throw your barkers on the ground and 
stand up.’ They did so. ‘Now’ your knives. 
Riglit. Kick them over here.’ And at last 
they stood there, as hangdog a i.*onple of ruffians 
as YOU would 'wish to see, but defenceles.s. 

‘WeTe ilone this time, Chicken/ said Ned 
with an oath. 

‘Yes/ I said, ‘you are ; so you’d best be quiet. 
Are tl)ere auv more of you about?’ 

‘No/ growled the Chicken. 

‘Where’s Flower, then?’ I asked. 

‘Where you wmi’t find him/ said Ned. 

‘You keep a civil tongue in your head/ I 
retorted. — ‘Ned, yon pick" up that bit of rope 
and tie tlie Chicken’s hands behind his back, and 
if you don’t get it done before I count ten, I 'll 
blow your ugly head off. — Quick, now 1’ 

With a savage snarl Ned obeyed ,* and as he 
tied the last knot, I slipped a pair of handeuffs 
over his wrists before he had time to realise 
what I was about, whipped a turn of the rope 
around his waist ; and then, as the two of them 
brrfive into a torrent of fearful curses, I seai'ched 
the cave thoroughly without finding anything for 
my pains. 

‘ Shut up C I said, taking the slack end of the 
rope in my haml, ‘Keep" your breath till you 
get to Sydney. You 11 want It all then. And 
now, marcli ! ’ 

‘W’here toF growled the fr<ait fellow, 

‘T)ov;n the gully. You lead me to the face 
of the hill— And mark me, if you attempt to 
play any tricks, you 11 get a mighty short shrift. 
On you go,’ 

They started in sullen silence, and once on the 
ledge outside, walked to the left, where, hidden 
ill the shadow of tlie great boulder, was a narrow 
track. 

‘There ain’t no way down as I knows on,’ said 
the Cliickeii looking back. 

‘Then lead up to the top,’ I answered, ‘and 
we 11 get down by the neck.’ 

They went on, forcing tlieir way through the 
shrubs and undergrowth, and clambering over 
rucks and fallen trees with a gotxl deal of diffi- 
culty in tlieir helpless condition, ivhile I fullowe<l 
behind like a .slave-driver, ojily with something 
much more convincing than a whip in my hauct 
Jiust as Ave got to the top of the gully there w’as 
a sudden loud coo-ee close by, 

‘ Foster at last/ I thought ‘ Coo-ee 1 ' I shouted 
in return, and then, ‘ Hurry up, boys I I ’ve got 
’em.’ ■ ■ 

There was a cry of astoniBlimeiit, and my men 
came running up together, all pressing round to 
shake me by the hand. 

‘Well, I’m blowedi’ said Foster. ‘How did 
you manage it ? We had given you up for lost, 
as, after we struck the edge of the gully, we all 
agreed you must have fallen over.’ ^ 

‘Well, and so I did/ I answered cheerfully;, 
‘and that’s the way I managed it.’ A.nd I told 
them my story. ^ I 

‘ By gum I ’ said Foster again when I hact 
finished, ‘If your luck isn’t phenomenal I ’ ' ' . , 

‘X heard something/ he replied | ‘but it was 
only a rock wallaby on the goJ ' . ^ ' 
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*Ali! I thoiiglit as much/ said .1, laughing. 

* Well, I forgive you any way, for unless yo\i 
had hooted, I might never have had that lucky 
tumble into the gullyd 

^But did you find anything V asked Loiigiuore. 

'Nothing,' I answered. 'I expect the" hoard 
is somewhere else, and Flower and the others 
are alongside it. — Isn’t that so, Chicken V 

But the Cliicken preserved a disdainful silence. 

As we were talking, wo were stamling within, 
the circle of trees which gives the hill its name, 
and Peterson was leaning against tlie dead tree, 
standing on one of its giant roots. As he was 
filling his pipe, he dropped his pouch, and utteretl 
an exclamation of surprise as he stooped to pick 
it up. 

‘ What’s wrong V we all inquired. 

'Why, here’s another of them,’ he answered, 
and held up a small nugget between his huger 
and thumb. 

' Aha 1 ’ I said ; ' we are on a hot scent, boys. 

Search among the roots/ 

They did so without any result, wddle to all 
interrogation the two prisoners remained obsti- 
nately silent. 

' The, tree is hollow,’ said Longmore at last ; 

'but there is no opening at the base. Perhaps 
higher up ’— - — 

'By Jove ! you’ve struck it, Jack,’ I cried. 'I 
"wondered all along what they wanted with all 
that rope. However, put the braccdets on the 
Cliicken, and let us have the line hero.’ 

Foster very soon accomplished this, and wdth 
the rope in my hand I turned to Peterson. 'You 
are the lightest^ Frank. Take a cast over the 
first fork and shin up.’ 

After a few unsuccessful attempts, we got the 
rope over the branch, and a slip-knot having 
been made, the loop was drawn taut. Peterson 
then took off his boots and swarmed up the mpo, 
occasionally resting ,Iiis feet against lilie trunk, 
in the native fasldoii, and presently he was in the 
lurk. 

'Here you are, sergeant,’ he cried, 'There’s 
'no mistake about it this time.’ 

lie was tugging away at something with all 
his might, and at last, from a wide hole in the 
straight trunk above his head, he wrenched out 
what looked like a bundle of old rags. 

' Stand from under 1 ’ he shouteil, and cast the 
thing at onr feet, swinging himself to the ground 
a moment later. It was an old fiaiinel shirt, 
tightly rolled up, and Tvith the sleeves knotted 
round it for security, I untied them, and as the 
ends fell apart, the moonbeams poured a Hood 
of radiance upon a great heap of nuggets and 
gold-dust. 

' Hurrah \ ’ shouted luy men ; while Peterson, 
exclaimed: 'That’s good enough for one haul, I 
shoiihl think/ 

'Bather/ I said, 'There must be about a 
hundred ounces here.- — But this can’t be all : 
the " lucky five hiid more than that by a good 
deal/ ' ' 

'It’s all you ’ll get/ put in Nod, with an oath. 

'The rest of the swag is wdiere you will never 
touch it.’ 

'Well not take your woiA for that, my man/ 

X replied. Nor did we | but, all the same, the 
most thorough search by daylight discovered 
nothing more ; and at last we gave it up, and 


jogged oil* with our pii.soiiars, w^ell content willi 
the result of our expedition so far a.s it went. 

Ned and ^ the Chicken stood their trial, and 
went to their <]eafchs without opening their lips 
about their fellows ; and it was many 'a kmg day 
before we ran down .Flower, thoiigli we gut 
him at last. 

THE ITALY OF Al^IF/RICJA. 

a\,t Point Conception, a promontory two hnn- 
flred mile.s south of t^an Fnincisco, the western 
coast of America smbleuly abandons its southerly 
course, and turns eastward. After continuing 
a hundred miles in this new direction, it again 
turns and resumes its oidgiiml trend, Tim hvo 
hundred and fifty miles of coadrline between 
Point Cimceqitioii and San Diego, a town ainl 
harbour on tlie borders of iVIexico, form an 
oblique angle, in front of which a niiuiber of 
small islands are clotted down, which give the 
waters of South California something' of the 
cliaracter of an inland sea. At a distance from ' 
the coast varying from fifty to a hundred iniks 
there runs a rangf3 — or latlier a seines of ranges 
— of mountains, forming part of the great Sierra 
Nevada system. The principal of these ranges 
is that named Ban Bernarclino, in which the 
Orayback pjeak reaches an altitude of eleven 
thousand feet. At the back of the ranges He 
the deserts of Colorado and Arizona. Tins dis- 
trict, thus sheltered and enclosed, has a climate 
of its own. 'Except a tidal wave from Japan/ 
says j^fr Dudley 'Warner, 'nothing would saun 
to be able to affect or disturb it,’ And hi his 
charming book entitled Ourr Itahj he lays before 
his countrymen its various characteristics and 
ail vantages. 

As the Americans are famous for their knoiiv- i 
ledge of meteorolt)g 3 ^^ it is interesting tf.> learn 
the -eausevS to wliich the peculiarities of this 
particular climate are altiibm<Mi The laud, it 
appears, gradually shelves upw’ards from the 
coast to tlie mountains, and then drops abruptly 
for six thousand feet to the level of the Cedomdo 
desert. This latter, being treeless and xvitlionfc 
water, is very hot in the day aiukvery cold in ; 
the night-time. At sunset, therefore, a eolnmn 
of hot air ascends from the plain, and being 
preventeil from travelling eastwards In’' a similar 
column from the neighbouring Arisiona desert, 
makes its w-ay 'ivesfcward to the Pacific. Here it 
cools, ami, by condensing, causes a \uicuu ni. In 
this "way a new current is engendered, which 
travels eastward from the ocean, sweeps up the 
rising ground to the mountains, and then plunges ; 
dowm mto th.e plains below. These alternating I 
ivinds are but rarely changed, and it is to their ; 
prevalence that the clnu‘acteri.stic feature ol the ! 
climate of Southern California, ite equability, is ; 
due. Bo marked is this characterisfeic, that the ■ 
average moiithl}^ means of temperature taken at 
San .Diego over a period of .sixteen years gives 
a range extending onl^’- from fifty-three degrees 
five iniiiiites in January to sixty -nine dcjijrees'/hi- 
August. A still more remarkable return is this : 
in a single year the average temperature ab three' 
in the afternoon, for the mouths of July, A-ugus^'- 
September, and October ' only' ^wied- by a swingle 
' minute ; September showing an average of sfxty^ 
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nine degrees five minutes as against sixty-nine 
degrees six niiiuites in the reinainiug three 
months. 

It is not surprising that Mr Warner in seeking 
to recommend this district to his fellow-country- 
men should call it ‘our Italy,' since the aft'eetioii 
of Americans for ‘ the poet of the nations ’ — as Iilrs 
Browning calls Italy — is so W’ann. ‘ It is a Medi- 
terranean,’ he says, without marshes and without 
malaria, witli cooler summers and warmer winters. 
It is an Italy whose mountains and valleys give 
almost every variety of elevation and tempera- 
ture.’ He points out that in such places as 
Banta Barbara, on the coast, and Los Angeles, 
fifteen miles inland, both the natural beauty and 
tlie climate of the Bay of Naples and the liiviera 
may be enjoyed. In advising^ his countrymen 
to try South California as a wintering place, he 
gently quizzes the cultivated New Englander ; 
it is comforting to find that in so doing he uses 
terms which Englisliinen are in the habit of sup- 
posing to belong exclusively to their own much 
abused climate. ‘ A man from the Eastern Btate.s 
is,’ he says, ‘accustomed to extremes. Such a 
person when he goes for his holiday may expect 
too much. He wants a violent change. If he 
quits the snow, the slush, the leaden skies, the 
alternate sleet and cold rain of Now England, he 
would like the^ tropical lieat, the languor, the 
colour of Martinique. He will not find them 
here. Ho sees the orange ripening in its dark 
foliage, the long lines of the eucalyptus, the 
feathery pepper-tree, the magnolia, the English 
walnut, the black live-oak, the lan-pahn in all 
the vigour of June: everywhere beds of flowers 
of every hue and of every country blazing in the 
bright sunlight-— the heliotrope, the geranium, 
the rare hothouse ruses overrunning the liedges 
of cypress, and the scarlet passion vine climbing 
the roof- tree of the cottages. It is a fraud,’ he 
says, ‘all this visible display of summer, and of 
an almost tropical summer at that: it is really 
a cold country. It is incongruous that he should 
be looking at a date palm in his overcoat, and he 
is puzzled that a thermonietrical heat that should 
enervate him elsewhere stimulates him here.’ 

Of coui'se, Southern California cannot rival 
Italy in associations. The only touch of romance 
this American Italy can claim is derived from 
; its early Spanish occupants, and is preserved in 
the few Spanish buildings wiiich remain and in 
the softness of its names — Banta Barbara, Los 
Angelos, Bernardino, and the rest. The Bpanish 
adventurers visited the country in the sixteenth 
century j one of them, Yasques de Corronado, 
gave Ins name to one group of the sheltering 
islands already mentioned. But the -work of 
.civilisation, the planting of vines and' olives, was 
due to the . missions which the Erandscan monks 
established among the Indians in 1769. The 
American did ' not arrive until 1840. Subse- 
quently, as the possibilities of' the place began to 
;be known, a period of ‘chance development’ — as 
Mr Warner calls it— set in, a period in which the 
dmagination was heated by the novelty of such 
.varied and rapid productiveness. The ‘frenzy’ 
of I8S6-B7 was followed by the inevitable col- 
lapse ; but in 1890, a^ movement of steady pro- 
gress ..set in^ and.. this is the condition of the 
■ ; cotintry ;.at , the present ti me. ' ' The ' acreage of 
’/ vines and oranges, of grain and corn, is rapidly 


increasing. Nor are the towns behind the country 
tlisfcricts. Parks and gardens are Iai<l out, schools 
and colleges are Fouinled, and first-rate hotels 
have been built. 

But the South Californian coast is not onl;^' 
a i\‘[editeiTanean of winter siiiishine and bliiej 
waters, but a ‘commercial’ IMed iter ran ean 
well. All the fruits which Europe from tiim!^ 
immemorial has gathered in the ^tlediterranean 
countries-— raisins, walnuts, almonds, tigs, oranges, 
lenmns, and the rest of them — can be growii in 
this pleasant land. In respect of such supplies, 
America is to become independent of Europe. 

Ill spite of this genuine progress there is still 
some ‘ tall talking.’ This Mr Warner discovered 
when ho was driven round Los Angeles. After 
the party had seen places that ‘ in their wealth of 
iiowers and semi-tropical grandeur would rouse 
the enthusiasm of the most jaded traveller,’ the 
driver was asked if there were any finer in the 
city. He replied: ‘Finer — hundreds of them;’ 
and then added meditatively and regretfully : ‘ I 
should not dare to show you the rest.’ 

The mountain scenery of Bouthern California 
is even more wonderful than its fioral wealth. 
It includes the Yosemite Dome and Waterfalls, 
and the Grand Cailon of the Colorado. The 
Yosemite is familiar onongli to the ordinary 
globe-trotter. The nature of the Grand Canon 
is less known. In describing it Mr Warner says : 
‘We had expected a 01111011 "; what we saw was 
not a canon or a chasm or a gorge, but a vast 
area whicli is a break in a plateau.’ The fore- 
ground of this space appeared to be filled by 
‘gigantic architectural constructions.’ Amphitiie- 
atres, walls of masonry, fortresses, and temples 
of mountain size were some of the forms wliich 
these inasses of rock presented to the eye. The 
whole was wonderfully coloured, blending in the 
sunlight into ‘one transcendent sufinsion of 
splendour,’ The efiect produced by this spectacle 
was different according as the nature of the 
spectator varied. In some cases, an awe-struck 
astonishment; in others, a sort of hysterical 
emotion, w*as px’odiiced. In his own case, Mr 
Warner experienced a confusion of vision which 
prevented him for some time from forming any 
mental estimate of what lay before liis eyes. 
Such an effect is due in part to the suddenness 
with wdiich the scene bursts upon the traveller. 


T JI E M E A D 0 W -U 11 A S 8. 


Thk *^rnsH is bending, quivering in the liglit 
Of ti hot July sun, and where the gray 
And iduniy flowerets of the ripening hay 
Are thin as silken threads, up springs the white 
Ox-eye, a butterfly in hov’ring flight. 

But where the taller grasses are at play 
A¥ith bntteroups, that like a golden spray 
Toss in their midst, the lean unhappy height 
Of sorrel towers, a something burnt and red. 

On which the feet of the quick lightning fell 
When Heaven had thrown it from its thunder-had. 
Yet hark ! The mower rings a sharpening knell 
Upon his scythe — to-day we fiow’er, we weil, 

We learn — to-morrow we sleep well* 

. . G* A. Bawsox* ; 
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PLOVERS AND THEIR PECULIARITIES. 

By H. A. Beyden. 

In these whiiiing days, few people find time to 
stop and consider the ways and habits of the 
imuiy interesting creatures that surround them. 
A sprinkling of enthusiastic naturalists, the mure 
thoughtful among sportsmen, and perchance one 
in a hundred of the tourists who throng river 
and mountain and locli during their brief vaca- 
tions — these are the only folk ^v ho have eyes and 
ears for the tliousaiid-and-one interesting traits 
oven of the avi-fauna of their own laud. And 
yet, as every true lover of nature knows, tliere 
is a world of pleasure to be got out of a little 
quiet observation even in tlie tiehls, or hedgerows, 
or moors within reach of our great cities. At 
tlie present moment, for instance, in the meadows 
between Hampstead and Hendon, within five 
miles of seething London, the Green Pluveiv the 
Kestrel, and other interesting birds are constantly 
accessible to the observant eye. 

The Plovers, an interesting and widely distrib- 
uted group of birds, have some peculiar habits 
which distinguish tliem from all tlieir feathered 
fellows. And of these habits one of the best 
known and commonest is tlieir trick of simulat- 
ing lameness and displaying extraordinary antics 
in order to draw olf the passer-l.>y from the 
vicinity of their nests and young. The coimnoii 
Green Plover or Lapwing is an excellent exponent 
of these antics— none better, indeed, in the whole 
family. This handsome bird, the Peewit of the 
English, Pees-weep of the Scotch, Bix-huit of the 
; French, enjoys an immense geographical distribu- 
; tion, and is to he found not only all over Europe, 

' but also in North Africa, and in Asia as far even 
as far-of China. Besides its trick of diverting 
attention from its eggs and ofl spring, this plover 
has another singular habit, shared with other 
members of the plover family, a habit of teasing 
and crying at— almost of tlireatening — human 
beings. In the grim and dangerous days when 
the Covenanters met in conventicle upon the 


desolate hill-sides and lonely nm.sses of their coun- 
try, tliis plover is said to have not seldom guided 
by its presence the soldiery in search of fche.«ie 
stubborn worshippers, xind for this reason the 
Covenanters and their descendants long nourished 
a peculiar hatred of the bird. So late did this 
antipathy exist, that Sir Waller Scott in his time 
remembered the Lowland shepherds destroying the 
nest of the green plover whenever found. 

Personally, I can sympathise to some extent 
witli this ancient detestation, for the reason 
that, in the far interior of South Central xVfricu, 

I have met wdth a plover of equally annoy- 
ing habit. Wandering along the banks of the 
Butletli Iliver, in the Ngami country, in search 
of wild-fowl, I liave been so pcstere<l and an- 
noyed by a s2>3cies known., as tite Spur- winged 
Plover, that at last, in a rage, I lutvts raised 
niy gun and shot one or tw(j of luy tor- 
nientoiu These binls seem to have a atmnge 
dislike for the human form. They: huva 
excessively sharp, ringing voices — from which 
they take their iiutiv’^e name, SSetula PSipi,’ ur 
‘iron hammer p and especially if one carries a 
gun, they greet the liimter with the most noisy 
and incessant cries, scolding 
swootjing and dashing In quite a combative 
manner often close to one’s head. These scold- 
ing tactics are by no means peculiar to the nest- 
ing season. Naturally, they disturb the fowl of 
the vicinity, as seems to be their object, and 
the gunner, as I have said, sometiiues driven to 
desperation, at last turns upon the feathered 
plagues iiiid wastes a charge or two of shot iqjon. 
them. This j)lover, sometimes called the Black- 
smith Plover^ from the metallic clink of its voice, 
is a handsome species, garbed wholly in black and. 
white ; the curious sharp spur upon the point or 
shoulder of each wing distliiguisiLing it- readily 
from all its family, and lienco its other inmie of 
Spurwing. It is seldom fouiul Car from water. 

There is another South Afidcan plover, the 
wreatlicd plover, or welLknown Gxiewitje’ (the 
d i minuti ve of ‘ Kiewit/ a name manifestly adopted, ; 
like our English ‘peewit/ fi'om the cry of the ^ 
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bird) of tile Dutch Boers, which shares in a lesser 
degree in the noisy habits of the Spurwing^ This 
beautiful bird is found throughout the length and 
bre<adtli of South and South Central Africa, and 
its shrill, mournful cry is one of the best remem- 
bered night-sounds of ''the wilderness. The spur- 
wing is usually found in small fiochs, seldom 
exceeding half-a-dozen members ; the kiewitje 
often flies in bands of from twenty to forty, and 
the sight of a human being is pretty certain to 
call up a chorus of sharp cries from the noisy crea- 
tures. Tliey do not, liowever, pursue the traveller 
with so inveterate a Iiafcred as the spur-wiiiged 
plover, and indeed are often to be found in con- 
stant attendance found the hut or farmhouse of 
the colonist. This habit is probably merely a 
selfish one, as the presence of flocks and herds and 
of grain increases the sources of food -supply. For 
this reason also the kiewitje is no doulDt so fre- 
quently found in the neighbourhood of old cattle 
kraals. On the other hand, it is as often as not 
found in the heart of the desert, far remote from 
water* This plover, from its ‘lapwing’ flight, 
its chiding cry, and nnaUngering habit (in nest- 
ing-time), much resembles its European congener, 
the green plover. 

That cautious and suspicious bird, tlie Gray 
Plover, a scarce plover in Britain nowadays, 
is another well-known inhabitant of Southern 
Africa, where, however, its plumage is always of 
a much lighter hue than in Europe. 

A plover of hTorth America, the Killdeer, 
is another of the family which has a harsh and 
chiding voice. This plover is very abundant on 
the prairies, where it seems very well to repre- 
sent the peewit of England and the kiewitje of 
South Africa, and upon the approach of human 
beings at once proceeds to lift up its voice in a 
querulous and impatient wail. 

The Dotterel (so called because of its supposed 
stupidity), or Dotterel Plover, although once 
pretty common in Britain, is now but an occa- 
sional visitant. Of old, there was a curious legend 
— very generally accepted among country-folk — 
that this bird faithfully imitated the movements 
of the fowler, and so usually ended by becoming 
snared in the nets. So widely accepted was thfs 
idea, that Drayton in his Folyolhion has several 
lines descriptive of the dotterel’s silly ways. And 
Bacon says of it : ‘ In catching of dotterels we see 
how the foolish bird playeth the ape in gestures.’ 
The idea probably arose from the plover-like 
habit of feinting and tumbling in the air close 
to the fowler’s head, in wliich w^ay, possibly, an 
occasional bird ensnared itself. 

The Binned Plover or Binged Dotterel, a well- 
known British shore bird of small but extremely 
handsome form and marking, is also noticeable 
for its clever ' use of stratagems to divert the 
passer-by- from its nest ; its sharp note of alarm 
and suspicion being characteristically plover-lilce. 

One of the snpst useful members of the great 
family of plovers is, Nordmonn’s Pratincole, a 
species belonging to the suh-family of Glareolinse 
' or Pratincoles. . This bird, a great favourite among 
Bouth .African farmers,. seems’ to exist solely for 
one object^ that of destroying or helping to destroy 
the -devptafeing swarms of locusts. It is well 
known in Cape' Colony and the interior £us the 
'pmall T 4 oeust'^bird,“i When these birds appear, it, 
is looked upon- ae. a pretty sure sign of approach- 


ing locust flights ; and when tlie locusts pass over 
the country, darkening the air as they fly, 
devouring every eatable piece of vegetation as 
they descend, and bringing temporary ruin over 
immense tracts of ground, the locust-birds attend 
them literally hi tens of tliousands, killing and 
devouring their prey in incredible nuinbens.,' 
Their attack is always made upon a settled plan"; 
and a vast ring of insects having been enclosed 
and devoured, the insatiable birds press on again 
for the main swarm, never ceasing in their atten- 
tions till night falls upon the scene. The diges- 
tive powers of these useful pratincoles are mar- 
vellously rapid, and their bills are particularly 
well adapted for their work. As the locust is 
captured, the wings are neatly severer], and fall 
to the ground ; and it has been stated by a com- 
petent observer, that, in the case of a vigorous 
attack by these birds upon a large swarm, the 
‘passer-by^ sees a continual shower of locusts’ 
wings falling to the ground.’ These most excel- 
lent birds are seldom or never destoyed, and so 
well do they seem to understand their immunity, 
that they view the near approach of man with 
I almost absolute indiflerence. Great as is the 
I havoc wrought by locusts in South Africa, in 
varying cycles, their ravages would be immeasur- 
ably magnified but for the unwearying exertions 
I of the feathered armies of the locust-bird. The 
; upper colouring of these birds is ashy-brown 
j with a greenish tint, the wing feathers are black ; 
the throat is creamy white, the bz’easfc ashy. A 
gorget or collar separates the neck and breatsk 
The stomach is snowy white ; the legs, eyeli<ls, 
and cere are red. In length, the bird averages 
a little under a foot. Tlie tail and wings are 
sharply pointed. 

^ Another singular South African plover is the 
tiny Treble-collared Plover, the Sea-cow Bird of 
interior hunters. This diminutive little creature 
— only about six inches long — is neatly arrayed 
in brown upon the upper parts, black and white 
underneath ; upon the throat appearing the three 
distinctive euliars, first of black, then of white, 
then of black again. Sea-cow, or in Boer Dutcli, | 
‘Zee-koe/ is the colonial name for the hippo- i 
potamns ; and the trehle-collared plover takes 
its colonial de.signation (Sea-cow Bird) from its 
frequent habit of attending the unwieldy Belie- ! 
moth. Kunning about tlie back and head of j 
that amphibian, picking off insects and otlier I 
odds and ends, this little plover seems perfectly ; 
at home, while the sea-cow apparently accepts i 
its offices in good part. This friendship between | 
wdld and often fierce quatlrupeds and small birds i 
is of common occurrence in Africa and other ' 
countries ; the rhinoceros, the buffalo, and the ■ 
Bure hell’s zebra, among others, all having their 
2)eculiar feathered attendants. The sea-cow bird 
—unless when actually in attendance upon its 
big friend— betrays none of the jealousy or rest- , 
lessness at the sight of inankimrso often notice- ' 
able in other members of tlie family ; and I have 
j had no trouble in approaching quite closely to the 
I birds as they fed fearlessly in the shallows and 
upon the mud-fiats of African ‘vleis’ and rivers, 

, The Spur-winged Plover, before mentioned, is 
' itself well-known attendant upon the ci’OGoclile,/.’,. 
entering its mouth, as it lies with its jaws wide 
1 open,, and eleansini^ it of leeches and other para*- ■ 
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the Trochiios of Herodotus— who 
this frieiidsliip between bird line 
no ofclier than the Spur-winged P] 
Besides the gray plover, the 
OP Thick-knee, the Iveutisli Plov 
Turnstone, and the ’.Ringed Ph. 
mentioned) — all birds of Great Br 
in South oru Africa. The well 
Plover of England has been al 
Hartlaub as a denizen of Sou 
occurrence seems, however, to ha 
ingly rare, and, personally, I 
eyes upon a specimen between tl 
Lake E garni country. This l)ir(.l, 1 
its scientilk name — Charadriiis 
‘rainy plover —from its wild, res 
before the approach of heavy n 
There seems little doubt upon t 
veiy name plover is derived 
French word plovier — modern I 
which manifestly had somethin 
rainy origin. Whether, because 
of tile family were supposed to 
disturbed, restless cries and hubi 
of storms, it is hard at this disi 
say* Curiously enough, the Gt 
Plover is Regen-pjeifer (‘z^ain-wh 
the rainy connection of the hire 
be of wide geographical distributi 
As I have endeavoured to sin 
plovers have habits which disbin 
other feathered races. In BritaL 
year by year sees the gradual 
rarer species, in common ivith o- 
notable birds of these islands, 
plover, we have, however, still i 
representative ; while tlie pee' 
enormous consumption of its e< 
long to survive the assaults of th 
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CHAPTER XXIV.— GEORGE BY L 

As the world wags, it was very e 
Bnfiield to think a good deal m 
as the possessor of three or four 
than as the schoolmistress eaiaiin 
fifty. It was mainly on account 
therefore, that Isabel agreed th 
father should spend their hoik 
place as the Sulhelds ; but it wi 
IsubePs own obstinacy that she 
lodgings apart from her unde 
believed that it would be bette 
not to see so much of his sisi 
necessary if he were her guest ; 
he would be lost without his 
man Alexander, and so Alexand 
them. The next day, therefore, 
her father thus establidied in 
ill Douglas in the Isle of J 
. from another quiet house in i 
Buhields. ."m- 

It was Mrs BufOeld who had 
, for their holiday sojourn ; and 
' it for two reasons— apart from ' 
Isle of Man is the Paradise of , 
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‘Diikfis,’ said lie, ‘are not coinmoii, But the 
Duke of Bilberry is single.’ 

‘ la lie not/ said she, ‘ very old V 
‘No/ answered he; ‘he is soiuewlicre between 
fifty and sixty. But dukes, like politicians, take 
long to mature. For instance, 1^ am oyer thirty, 
but I am regarded as a mere boy in politics.’ 

‘So/ said she impudently, ‘I dare-say you are. 
But a duke won’t do for Bell: she expects a 
prince.’ 

‘A prince — does she ? I don’t tliink there are 
any princes in the market ; no ; no— what is tlie 
W'ordi— q^uotations in princes. Besides, a German 
prince is not nearly so much worth while as an 
English duke/ 

‘ I didn’t say a German prince : I mean a fairy 
prince, you goose. Bell is not so easily pleased 
as me.’ 

And in spite of her bad grammar, Clitlieroe 
smiled down on her with an indulgent tender- 
ness. 

Meanwhile, Snffield was marching along with 
his hand trustfully and aliectioiuitely on his 
son’s shoulder, when a hideous foreigner, floridly 
dressed, saluted George with a profound bow. 

‘ Who’s that, lad V asked liis father. ‘He is as 
ill-looking a scoundrel as 1 ever set eyes on/ 

‘You should not judge a tree by its bark, dad/ 
said Geoi’ge. ‘ That is Gorgonio, a Levaiitiue or a 
Persian or Assyrian, or something of that sort ; 
but lie is a capital broker— knows all the t\irns 
of the cotton game/ 

‘Hast done business with him V 
‘A little/ answered George. 

‘Hast dropped the tirm’s old brokers, then?’ 
asked his father, with some eoiicerm ‘ 1 don’t 
like leaving old friends, lad/ 

‘No/ said George; ‘I’ve not dropped them; 
but I don’t give them all the business. They 
sent me some very bad cotton, and then didn't 
like my objecting to it/ 

And thus the}?’ went on to their lodgings, leav- 
iu<:|' Lord Clitheroe at his hotel on the way. But 
before they left the Parade, George asked Isabel 
and the others if they would excuse him if he 
let them go on without him : he had caught sight 
of a man with whom he would like to have a 
word. So he left them, and hung behind to 
intercept Mr Gorgonio if he returned — us he ex- 
pected he would — along the Parade. Presently 
Mr Gorgonio came and again sainted him. 

‘ I guessed from your smile/ said George, ‘ that 
you had something to tell me. Am I right’!’ 

‘Quite right, Mr Suffiel’,’ said Gorgonio in a 
thick, somewhat cavernous or sepulchral voice. 
‘I had news this morning, and I intended to wire 
you on Monday when I go back to business in 
Xiivei^pool., It is splendid news, which I have got 
from a gentleman in Savannah which I trust very 
mucli indeed. But come into my hotel, winch is 
here, and I will show you his letter.’ 

‘Is it about prices, or quantity?’ asked George. 
' fWhat, Mr Sufhel’, do you think?’ said Gor- 
gonia. ‘Quantity, Mr SuffieF, I— quantity 1 But 
will not quantity touch prices? ■ I t’ink so P 
When they sat down in a quiet corner of the 
collee-room of the hotel, Gorgonio produced from 
,his pocket-book an American letter, which he 
./handed to George. The gist of it was, that, 
.contrary to .general expectation, the cotton crop 
yrould prove to be not, an average but a very 


poor one, and that, therefore, those who meant 
to buy should buy at once before the fact was 
widely spx^ead. There 'were reasons given and 
figures, which looked important and tangled, and 
which accordingly George took pretty much on 
trust. Tlie announcement impressed him. In 
silence he handed back the letter, and in silence 
— but with a .sharp eye — Goi'gonio received it. 

‘I suppose,’ said George at length, ‘your corre- 
spondent knows what he is talking about?’ 

‘Mr Sufiiei’,’ said Gi)rgonio, ‘there is no man 
which knows better. The price to-day for Sep- 
tember delivery \vas/ whispered he, leaning over 
the table and tapping on it with his nail, ‘ only 
5M. 1 Ah ! \Ybat a beautiful, what a splendid 
corner I could make ! — more better than Moi'vis 
Ranger’s ! — if I had but a little bit of money !’ 
He glanced keenly at George, wliose eyes were 
flitting thoughtfully about the opposite w^alL 
‘But no ! I have not the money 1’ 

‘Will you w’ire to your office to-morro\v morn- 
ing/ said George with resolution, ‘to buy as many 
Septembers as possible at 5{>d. ?’ 

‘Wire?’ exclaimed Gorgonio. ‘Never I Never I 
In half an hour ! — in ten miinites 1 — after the 
wore has been delivered at my office, every one 
knows it, and every one rims on the Flags to 
buy Septembers, and the price go up I Never !— 
never wdre! Vfe will wait till Monday, Mr 
SnffieF. I do not t’ink it will be any diilerence. 
Maybe’ — and llv Gorgonio very knowingly put 
his finger to his nuKse— ‘the price wdll be loNver 
than five-a-hall’ 

‘ On Monday, then, first thing/ said George, 
rising and giving his Iiand to Gorgonio. ‘Ami 
I will come along to you after I have docked 
iny yacht.’ 

‘ On Monday then, Mr SnffieF, ’ said Gorgonio. — 
‘His yacht!’ murmured he, looking after George. 

‘ Never mind, Gorgonio. Some day you also will 
have a yacht.’ 

George hurried off to his parents’ lodgings, and, 
when all went out to enjoy the cool of the 
day after dinner, he and lsal.)el chanced to walk 
together. Isabel had felt that George looked 
coldly on her, and now she gathered the reason. 
She spoke first of the small legacy which Uncle 
Harry had left to Daniel Tricliiiiopoly, his ‘faith- 
ful black servant/ and that led her to speak of 
something else. 

‘By the way/ said ^slle, ‘Mr Ainswortli wrote 
to you — did he not ?— a little wiiile ago about a 
curious kind of adventure he had with Daniel in 
a strange place. What have you done about it ? 
-—anything?’ 

‘I ackiiowiedged the receipt of Mr Ain.sworth’s 
communication,’ answered George, 

‘That all?’ said Isabel. ‘Did you not think 
there was anything worth taking notice of in the 
story he told you ? I thought tliere was.’ 

‘You knew it, then 

‘ I knew it, Mr Ainsw'orth told me wiien he 
came back from the place; I had asked him to 
bring my father from, there. Did you really read ■ 
his letter ?’ ' ' • ' 

‘ Yes/ said George, with a manifest blush ; ‘ I ■ 
ran through it. It seemed to me lie was just 
setting down the ravings of a maniac. Musfc^ 
absurd. Perhaps it was Daniel, perhaps -it 
wasn’t ; though of course Daniel was in London . 
at the time ; he had gone up to travel with 
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Uncle Harry. In any case, I suppose the talk 
of a man in an opium sleep is not worth atten- 
tion. A man has visions, and he tries to describe 
them : that’s all.’ 

* George,’ said Isabel very serioiisl}^ Gvhat is 
the matter with you ? You used to like Alan 
Ainsworth, and to admire him and his work. 
How you don’t ; and when he writes what he 
means to be a friendly letter, you throw it in the 
fire— no ; it is summer-time : you tear it up mU\ 
little pieces and throw it into* your waste- paper 
basket.’ 

‘I did not tear it up at once,’ said George, 
rather sulkily. * But I didn’t ask for his letter : 
it Was meddlesome in him to write it.’ 

‘ George,’ repeated Isabel, * you don’t like Alan, 

‘I don't like him I’ said George. * Above all, I 
don’t like your calling him “Alan” 1’ 

^ Don’t shout, Geoi’ge ! ’ said Isabel. 

^ ‘And I don’t like,’ continued he, evidently feel- 
ing that he had broached the subjeet and caught 
its full flow— ‘ I don’t like his being about with 
you and your father so nuich. You may not 
perceive it, but in the sly way those literary 
fellows know how to work, he has been making 
love to you 1 It’s not fair, Bell !’ 

‘ Don’t be absurd, George,’ said Isabel, now very 
serious indeed. ‘Mr Ainsworth has been a verj’ 
good friend to me in London. He has helped me 
with my father in a way I can never be grateful 
enough for. He is alone in London, and I ashd 
him to come and see me and my fatlier — I asJad 
him 1— and we have talked and been friendly. 
And that is all. Il,eally,’ added she, after a 
moment’s silence and reflection, ‘I don’t know 
wdiy I humble myself to give you this long 
explanation.’ 

‘ You know well enough why yon rio it, Bell,’ 
said George; ‘because you know that, if 1 have 
spoken as I have done, and said disagreeable 
things about Ainsworth, it is only because I love 
you, and nobody but you 1’ 

‘Hush!’ said Isabel ‘Lord Clitheroe and 
Phemy are behind us. And I believe they are 
laughing at us : they seem so tickled with some- 
thing.’ 

On the next day — wliich was Saturday — the 
race took place Ijetween the rival yachts. Tt 
was not a public event. The vessels stole away 
together — the Swiftsure' and the Sca-raeiv — and 
turned, the one *to the north and the other 
to the soutli, without any persons but those 
on board being aware of their purpose. Lord 
Clitheroe was skipper of his owui craft ; while 
George, who had not yet acquired a certificate of 
navigation, had to have a sailing-master. A 
breeze from the west w^as blowing, and George 
deteriuined to use what sail they could as well as 
steam. 

‘But is that quite fair?’ asked Isabel. 

‘We did not bargain to use steam only,’ 
answered George, ‘ Clitheroe knows we can carry 
sail, and he must know, therefore, we^ would 
not be such fools as not do all we can to win.’ 

‘Quite so,’ said bis father. — ‘Oh yes, Isabel; 
I think George is right. If Clitheroe did not 
expect it, it would be different,’ 

So George was now hauling on a sheet, now 
,, examining the log-line to see how many knote 
. they were making, and now shovelling coal out 


of the bunkers handy f*u'' the stoker to throw 
into the furnace. 

Only over luncheon did George rest He was 
in good spirits, and ineline<I to* be light-minded 
about Isabels fortune. He asked her what she. 
was going to do with it ; ami she answe.red that 
she had several plans for gelting rid of lier large 
yearly income, but none was quite matnrcfl : slia 
was more re.served with George on thei-'c matters 
than she Inid been with Ainsworth : she thought 
herself it was strange that she was not at all 
tempted to take George into her cnnildence, 

‘ You should put your money into the business, 
Bell,’ said George (and lie Bcemed to mean it). 

‘ I could give you fifteen dr twenty per cent, for 
it, and then, you would have at least ten thousand 
a year, instead of three or four.’ 

‘But,’ said she, looking .somewhat surprised and 
alarmed, ‘I don’t want Yen thousand a year; I 
find tlie responsibility of three or four quite 
enough.’ 

‘No, no, George,’ said Mr Sufiield. ‘Let Bell’s 
brass alone. We won’t put it in the business. 
Harry had it very well and safedy Invested, 
and we’ll let well alone ; besides, Bell can’t for 
so long reinvest anytiiing without the eonsent 
of her executor and trustee, and I’m that person. 
—Just pass me the claret, lad.’ 

The two yachts passed and hailed each other off 
the arn, dent town and castle of Peel. 

‘Oh, doesn’t she,’ exclaimed Isabel, looking 
after the ‘ look lovely and living— like 

a great .sea-bird with her white wings spread 1’ 

‘She sails well,’ said George, ‘ond .she has a 
good wind : she’ll lake a great deal of beating;’ 
and lie turned away to shovel more coal into the 
furnace. 

That night, the race being won by GeiU'ge by 
some fifteen mifiutes — when George .deauisd into 
Doiigla.s luu'bour the white wings of the }<ea-T{im 
^vere ju.st visible oil Luxey— the whole eompa,ny 
dined in the rooms of the Sufhtdds ; and afte.]*- 
wards Mr Suflield observed to bis wife : M think 
I I mu.st wake up our George : he is n(4 nearly . 
i BO attentive to Isabel as he ought to be in all 
' reason.’ 

‘Don’t meddle and spoil, my dear/ said bis 
wife. ‘You arc a dear good man ; but between a 
lad and a lass you don’t see any farther than the 
I end of the nose on your face. You had much 
I better leave George alone.’ 


IN OUU CHUBGHYABDB. 

1^5 the green gra-ssy Chiircdiyards of our old parifeli 
churches in rural districts, there are several objects 
of intere.st over and above the monnmenteto the 
nieinory of the dead. In some of the.se sacml 
spots are venerable preachiug-emsses, and eritm** 
bling ohl stone seats for the accommodation of 
those wlio listened to the preachers ;■ in others, i 
lichgates and lich caujpaniles ; in a few more, ! 
isolated towers for the bcdls ; in , others, weB% 
curious stiles, sun-dials ; and, in some parts of 
the? kingdom, contrivances ibr the fanal or dead* 
light, or the tall round towers our French neigh- 
bours call the ‘lantens of the dead;’' and, bt»re’ 
and there, solitary s])ecihie!ie of nmn’s work ill' 
curious foi’BiS not to be placed in either of those 
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categories. There is, probably, no churchyard 
in which examples of all these relics are to be 
found grouped together ; but there is a very 
large number in which one or more of them 
may be noted. 

It is thought every churchyard in old times 
had a cross in it of more or less sculptuiusque 
beauty. And as several ancient churches in the 
southern counties have external seats built against 
them, with evident reference to the situation of 
these crosses, we may assume services were occa- 
sionally performed at them, or sermons preached 
from them, and these stone benches were intended 
to be occupied by the listeners. There are seats, 
for instance, against the south walls of both 
Glastonbury Church and Spraxton Church, in 
Somerset; and the crosses in both churchyards 
are towards the south-east side of both edifices ; 
and at Bickiioller, in the same county, tlie seat 
is on the eastern side of the church, and the cross 
faces it. But these seats are not always part of 
the fabric, In Drayton clmi*c.hyard there are 
circular stone seats round two fine yew-trees, that 
may have been used for this purpose. The crosses 
are generally raised on a base composed of a few 
wide steps ; and ripe witli their years and centuries 
of sunshine and storms, arc extremely interesting 
and suggestive in their appearance. Herefordshire 
and Gloucestershire are especially rich in these 
relics. They are, however, to be seen occasionally 
in other counties. Here is Weiford Church, in 
Berkshire, very ripe and hoary as to its round 
tower— on which an octagonal spire was super- 
imposed when it was about live hundred years 
old, three centuries ago— and very impressive 
generally, and especially in the matter of the 
Jlelicafce and rich tracery in the windows ; and 
on the south side of it we may see, towering over 
the pale tombstones, a tali cross. There are no 
great wide steps to this examj)le ; hut, as a rule, 
we may conclude the preacher stood upon the 
tiers of masonry forming the base, w’ith his 
audience aurrouiiding him. We know the sermons 
were marvels of oratory, and occupied two and 
three hours in the delivery in Tudrjr as well as 
Stuart times; and we jnay assure ourselves the 
listeners weighed every word as it wxis borne to 
them through the summer sunshine. Tliere is 
a tall cross nearly perfect, raised on four circular 
steps, In Stoughton churchyard, in Leicestershire. 
In Lincolnshire, there are two good examples, 
at Bradley and Tattershall. In the churchyard 
at Lanivet, in Cornwall, are two crosses, tme of 
wdueix , is : eleven feet Idgh and the other a foot 
higher.. 

•' The lichgate (that is, corpse-gate, from Baxon 
Uc, a dead body) is another "feature of much 
• interest .. This is, more freq^uent in Devonshire 
and Wales than in other parts of the kingdom, 
though most counties have some' examples. In 
Scotland there .are also a few still remaining, more 
or less dilapidated. The lichgate is a . covered 
stone;, gateway of dimensions that adxuit of 
■ mourners resting- under the shelter of the roof 
.before carrying, the dead to their last resting*. 
plitcQ. ' Sometimes the roof is placed with the 

8 ' ble ,over the' entrance. y and sometimes ' with 
e slanting side iir’-that poaitipn, and the- gables 


i with gates that revolve on a pivot, though more 
frequently with those that open and shut in the 
ordinary maimer. The moat complete examj-dea 
posse.ss a lichpath, licliseats, a liehstoue on which 
I to rest the mourners’ burden, and a lichcross. 
Both stone iind cross are frequently found in 
Cornish churchyards. In the pathetically simple 
old Welsh churchyards, full of slate memorials 
lying flat over the graves xvitli fringes of the 
Cspears of the grass’ round them, the lichgate 
with its moss-grown roof, worn-away seals, and 
narrow pathway, is an especially picturesque 
object. There is one leading into the churchyard 
at Gyiryliiog, in Denbighshire, with tlie slant" side 
of its sloping slate roof facing tlie road in a bower 
of chestnut trees. It is built of stone, and has a 
step down into the churchyard at the inner side 
of it. There is another in a deserted little church 
on the sea-margin, near Pensarn, in Merioneth- 
slnre, turned gable-way^s to tlie apiproacli to it 
across the grassy marshes, with a wind-bleached 
wooden door to it like that of a country cottage. 
A third, at Llanbedr, close by, less aliected by 
Mhe sweet reproof of storms,’ is more inviting, 
with only a light wicket in it to impede the view 
of the venerable little church in its setting of 
graves and monuments. Besides these corpse- 
gates, as they are .sometimes called, there are, 
chiefiy in Horfolk, lich campaniles, or low-walled 
erections in which bells are hung almost close 
to the ground, as in the churchyard at South- 
borough. They arc often roofed with thatch. 
Occasionally, too, the real lichgate is furni.s}ied 
with a bell turret. In some parishes this gate 
is called a lichstile, and in others a churchstile, 

' which has been corrupted to cliurstele, 

111 some churchyards, standing at the distance 
of several feet from the church are isolated towers 
for tlie church hells, liigli and of a majestic state- 
liness, or made of almost unhewn timbers in a 
simple framework. They may be after- th oughts ; 
or a \vave of rivalry in the matter of bells and 
bell-ringing may have passed over the land, and 
the structures to which these towers are append- 
ages may have I’leeii considered not sulficieiitly 
strong to sustain tlie strain of great weights in 
movement ; but there they stand with mysterious 
ix* licence and with most imyiressive outline, with 
their bells ^calling, calling.’ One example built 
of timber, at Brookland, in Kent, is placed about 
six feet to the north of the nave, and rises in 
tlireo stages, pyramidically, looking over the 
' bravo bleak laud’ serenely. Those in Hereford- 
shire and Norfolk are of more niagnificonce. 
They are not to be confused with the six detached 
towers in Cornwall built on hills, to indicate the 
situation of the churches to which they belong 
in the valleys below. The example in Letlbury 
churchyard is a very fine one, of a stately sturdi- 
ness and comeliness. Others in the same county 
are more primitive in their outlines, and stand 
in the deep grass, among the rounded graves, 
with interesting vslmplicity. - . 

Passing on to the ‘lanterns of the dead,^ it ihay 
be mentioned there are a few- examples in Ifranee 
that help to throw a broad light on this Bubject 
' In the districts where cromleclis and other Celtic' 
remains . abound, there are, in a few,, churchyards, 

dimensions than those intended for bells, being. 
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less, wliicli ^ have ^ openings at their siinmiits 
through which a light, drawn up by a cord over 
a pulley, would throw gleams around. These 
lantern-towers or hollow pillars, like the preach- 
ing-crosses, are placed on platforms composed of 
stone steps ; and tiiey are likewise furnished with 
a slight projection of a shelf-like make that has 
evidently been more than a convenient resting- 
place for the lamp whilst being trimmed. In one 
perfect example, there is an extra step in front 
of it, as though it was intended to serve us a 
small altar. The little opening, through which 
the lamp or light was passed into the interior, is 
at a sutlicicnt height from th.e ground tu enable 
any one in charge of it to get at it easily. The 
top of the lantern is generally finished" with a 
cross. The presence of these relics in tlie regions 
rich with Celtic remains seems to associate their 
origin with some custom of great antiquity, 
though those remaining do not appear to be of 
earlier workmanship than that of the twelfth 
century. We may have remains of others in 
this counti'y that have been mutilated or altered 
beyond recognition. In one of the French ex- 
amples to which allusion has been made, the 
platform consists of four tiers of round steps, 
whilst the tower is of a square plan with the 
angles recessed ; another is a round tower on a 
square base ; and a third is a square tower on a 
square base. It has been suggested that they 
may have been intended to hold wax tapers, to 
give additional solemnity to funerxil ceremonies ; 
but the fact that the openings at their summits 
direct the rays of light to a distance, rather than 
to the ground immediately around thenq does 
not give countenance to this view. They occur 
chieliy in churchyards adjoining the great linos 
of communication, or in vWy frequented places ; 
consequently, it is likely they were intended to 
iiglit up the laud of graves, and divest it of some 
of its terrors, for the sake of tliose pfissing by ; 
as wcdl as to maintain an impression of care aiul 
regard for those who were buried in it. 

Wells in churchyards are now extremely rare, 
though, on account of water having always been a 
re(piisite for church purposes, many sacred ediheevs 
must have been supplied with it by their meiins. . 
Tiiey were sunk in the first instance, probably 
for the convenience of the builders, and then 
improved and made permanent. The cloisters 
of our large monasteries were thus supplied with 
water. And, on the Continent, wells are some- 
times also met with in crypts. St Andrew’s 
Well, near the east end of Wells Cathedral, is a 
fine spring of more than usual abimdanee, and, 
after overflowing, falls into the grand old moat, 

. and becomes one of the distinguishing character- 
istics of the ancient city. 

Bun-dials are most frequently found placed 
over the entrance-way of porches, though, 

; occasionally, the mutilated shaft of a cross has 
i been made into one in a more central position of 
! the churchyards There arc a few examples of 
Saxon antiquity, .some that the yellow-haired, 
blue-eyed Angles placed where we see them now, 

I but the bulk of thetn belong to times when 
dialling had reached a more advanced stage. 

Church stiles, with their steps up from the 
ground, their barrier to be stepped over at the 
..top of them, often a stone slab fixed on end, and 
their steps down again on the other side into the j 


chui'cliyard, are more eomnion. They do not 
always take this ^ form, being also often scarcely 
more than bars in .some places of various inge- 
nious contrivance, Whiltingham churchyard, ‘on 
the Able, may be mentioned as a repi'csentativc 
specimen, it has two of these stone stiles, one 
at the eastoru angle and the oihei* at the western, 
as though aii old-time footpath ruuning tlnoiigh 
the ground was thus ]U'ot,ecled. The river winds 
through the village, which is pleasant with trees, 
fountains, and a peol-tower. There are at both 
ends of the churchyard, placed at gaps in the w^aii, 
a few high narrow steps; and in the gaps sLoiie 
slabs are fixed, etlg«jwaiys ; and the steep .^leps arc 
BO arranged as to afford giiod footing whilst cross- 
ing these stones, and to form a second set of steps 
by which to descend to the level of the patiiway 
on the other side. The cliui'ch has a Saxon towau.' 
and Baxon angle-stones at the W'est end of the 
nave ; and it had a Kornian arcade of four archess 
oiily taken down within remembrance. It bas 
much more work still standing of the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries ; and these stiles 
are still the mean.s, in those Victorian day.B, by 
which the honest country-folk enter tire sacred 
precincts that were reared Bo long ago, and liave 
been so much to so many generations. 

Ill Kytoii churchyard is a preliisioric woi*k. 
This is a large tiimuluvS of, apparently, ancient 
British origin. Among other niiscellaneoUB 
objects to be seen in some iiiritunces, and scarcely 
noticed, are fragments of ancient fonts, wlnclq 
when removed to make room for new ones, have 
been left lying among the gravestones in the 
churchyard. A stone altar slab that has been 
discarded has also been detected by a diligent 
observer. As in most other mutters, the mare 
knowledge we bring to bear upon the subject, the 
more we find in it 


THE BACEEI) BEETLE. 

OHAPrER II. 

On the follovdiig day, Dr Carl von Ebnrsteiii 
rose from his couch xiiore firmly fixed tlian ever 
in his purpose, des]/itc the alarming dreams which 
had so harassed lihii during the past night. He 
determined, as a preliminary measure, to confide 
his precious secret, and Ida resolution to .fathoin 
it, to his bosom friend and co-lh‘ofcssor, Herr 
Emilius Werther, who w^as also an^ Oriental 
scholar, and had dabbled considerably in Egypt- 
ology. As he proceeded with his toilet, lie re- 
volVecl in liis mind the various arguments lie, 
intended bringing to bear on the subject, fc»r 
Herr Werther >vas of rather a Btuliboni und 
obstinate nature, and wmnld he very sure to 
combat fiercely— and probably with a strong aea- 
Bonmg of ridicule— the idea of tlm authenticity 
oi • such a document in the nmeteenth. century j 
and would most likely declare the whole thing' 
to be a hoax, pei‘pei.rated .^by some of the mis- 
ciiievous and laughter-loving ’ students of the 
university. These refieetions, howwar, did 'not 
cause Vdii Eberstein to waver in hk puiposa, 
although the mere cogitation thereem caused him 
many “a secret twinge, Smumoivlng ' up ^-lus 
courage* he armed hliusdf with liis docuuKmt, 
the translation thereof, and an eiiormous uin-- 
brella, and sallied forth to call on his friend. / 
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On liis arrival, and on liis announcing that. Le 
liad come on a matter of serious import, to which 
lie wished his friend to give his undivided atteii-^ 
tion, Herr Werfcher at once ordered two large 
‘scboppen’ of beer, placed the jar of canaster on 
the table, filled Iiis pipe, took a preliminary 
swig at his jng, and bade Von Ebei\steiii proceed. 

As the latter unfolded bis wdiole discovery, 
from the finding of the manuscript in the 
mummy to Ins deciphering thereof, the^Professor 
became" gradually excited ; and when Yon Eber- 
stein announced his unalterable determination to 
go in search of the spot described in the docu- 
ment, and his intention to fatliom its meaning, 
and find out what there was to be found, the 
Professor waxed enthusiastic, and, dashing his 
smoking-cap on the ground, vowed tliat lie also 
would partake in this adventure. But on Yon 
Eberstein\s pointing out tliat both of them could 
not be spared at once, and that the right of dis- 
covery rested with him, the Professor graduall3% 
though rather sulkily, calmed down, and ac- 
quiesced in the reasonableness of the argument. 

For some hours the two sat talking, now 
calmly, now excitedly, over the find ; but they 
])Qth agreed on the one point, which was, that 
Yon ^^berstein should at once apply for leave, 
and start at the earliest possilde moment ; and 
that the wliole matter should remain a secret 
locked up in tlieir own l>reasts. The Professor 
also stipulated that at intervals his colleague 
should forward him news of himself and his 
progress towards his goal. Then they separated *, 
the one to obtain his leave from the aiithorities • 
the Latter to piizxle over a co])}^ which he had 
tidven of the precious manuscript. 

Tliat night the Professor received a brief note : 
‘Dear Werthee — I have succeeded iu getting 
my leave, and am off to-morrow morning. Come 
over and see me to-night. — Yours, y. E.’ 

The Professor obeyed tlie summons ; and the 
two sat smoking and talking until well into the 
smalldiours, when they parted with a hearty 
shake of the hand, and C4ood-liick to you, Carl I ’ 
from the elder man. 

What were Yon Elierstein’s thoughts as he sat 
alone in his room gaining round at his packed 
;^ortmHnteaus ? What visions of treasures to be 

iound, of secrets to be unravelled, of He 

lost himself in wild and visionary imaginings I 
But eventually common-Beiise regained its sway. 
Nature asserted herself, and he went to bed to 
sleep soundly and dreamlessly. The next morn- 
ing he was V/i. route for the land of the 

Sacred Ibis, the Nile, and the Pliaraohs. 


Some weeks later, Von Ebersteiii found himself 
one of a rather mixed part}^ who were assembled 
in a ‘dahabielC on their way to Philfo and the 
First Cataract. There viras au American young 
lady of about twenty-three, Travelling by herself, 
after, ^ that delightfully independent fasliion our 
cousins across the water love. Tliere was a very 
solid clergyman and his wife, who liad ‘done’ 
the Holy Land, and were , now enjoying a little 
pagan relaxation auioiig the Pharaohs. A young 
English swell— -no need to describe him;' two 
elderly maiden sisters of a certain age ; a hide- 
ously ugly English ‘ nouveau riche and our hero. 
; A nice square little party of eight. As yet, the 
only’' ones who had quarrelled were the clergyman 


and his wife, the latter having roundly taxed her 
spouse witli ‘ ilirting and making eyes at that 
disreputable American girl who travels by luu- 
sel f ! ’ Alas, poor priest ! I bn afraid there* was a 
‘soiip§oii ’ of truth, in the accusation, else why 
did you blush so furiously ami look so extremely 
awkward. Miss Emerson is only laughing at 
you. This lively young lady, by the way, had 
tried her charms and wiles on our young Pro- 
fessor, and was secretly mucli annoAu^d at his 
insensibility. Ho had other and more serious 
things to think of than the colour of a lady's eyes, 
or the tints in her golden-brown hair. 

The river-craft sped on witli a fair wind, and 
within the time appointed by the Rais, the party 
arrived at Pliila^. Here they broke up and 
separated, each on his or lier own partieiilai* 
quest, to hunt for curios, or to daub sketches of 
the scenery and ruins. Tlie Professor, however, 
had laid his plans. He spoke the language, and 
therefore found no difficulty in obtainihg an 
interview with the most potent of head-men in 
the vicinity, A judicious bribe eiisurexl him the 
best men the latter could procure ; and that night 
the little pariw, armed with cords, spades, axes, 
and all requisites for their pmrpose, set out for 
the temple of AlniU-Symbiil. The Professor led 
the way, and, lixing on the si^ot indicated in the 
document, bade his workmen dig. A very few 
minutes sufficed to lay bare a largn^ slab of stone. 
This was rapidly removed, and io ! before them 
yawned the black mouth of a chasm of unknown 
depth. A few burning tufts of dry grass and 
some crackers were thrown down to dissipate any 
poisonous gases there might be, and then a lantern 
was lowered : the depth proved to l^e about forty 
feet. Rapidly a rough but strong windlass-like 
apparatus was rigged up, and a native descended. 
On his calling out that all was well, two others 
followed him, and the Professor came last, the 
sheik — who had suspected some new find, pos- 
sibly of value, and had tlierefore come with the 
others — remaining behind. Tlie Professor drew 
this individual aside, and said : ‘ Should there 
be any treasure here, it is yours : I want none 
of it. 1 liavc come to examine a mummy which 
I believe to be that of a king. Therefore, watch 
your men. My own ])eopie know that I have 
come liere to open tlie place, and will be here 
shortly themselves, so bmvare of any foul -play.’ 

The sheik protested lie was lionest— as iildeed 
he proved to be — and Professor Carl von Eber- 
stein was lowered into the pit, his lieart beating 
furiously at the thouglit that lie was at last 
within arm’s-length of his desired gcjah Arrived 
at the bottom, where he found the labourers 
awaiting liim, lie glanced round. There were 
three sarcophagi. , Promptly selecting the farthest 
from the en trail ce, as specihed in the inanusciapt, 
he set the men to work, and very shortly they 
had loosened the lid of the sarcophagus. A few 
minutes’ more labour, and it was lifted clean offi 
and slipped to the grouiui 

‘Lift out the mimimy]’ ordered Yon Eber- 
stein. 

They obeyed. r- , 

‘ Aucl now hold the light for me to seeT The 
.lantern was held on high, and the , Professor pro- 
ceeded rapidly and wdth a skilled hand to remove 
the wrapping in wMch the mummy was swathed.' 
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His obvious excitement was noted by the natives, 
who exchanged glances and a few low, miitterei.1 , 
words. As the Professor neared tlie end of his j 
task, he felt a hard knob under hivS fingers on I 
the breast of tlic embalmed corj:)se. A few more 
turns, and he held it in his grasp. Witli hands 
trembling with emotion, he lun-olled the tiny 
packet, and there, in his open palm, lay a sma,)!, 
perfectly-formed bronze beetle— tlie sacred scarab 
of the Egyptians. _ With uncontrolla1.de emotion, 
he replaced it in its wrap 2 )ings, depositexl it eai’c- 
fully in a breast-pocket, and then tui-inal to 
ascend to upper earth once more. But now the 
natives, who liad been whispering to each other, 
and wlio evidently^ imaginexl that he had dis- 
covered some rare jewel— for they had not seen 
what it was that he had gazed at in his band 
so rapturously — slipped between liim and tlie 
rope. 

‘ The effeiidi must show us what lie has there 
before he leaves this place ; it is the custom of 
the country.^ 

/ 1 shall "do no such thing. Stand aside 1 ’ 

‘ Then we must use force.’ 

‘You must, you rascals?’ and he whipped out 
a revolver, which lie held to the head of the 
nearest man, who dropped on his knees, thor- 
oughly cowed and imploring ]>ardon. ‘Back, 
back, to the farthest end of the tomb, or 1 
sbootl’ ' 

Disheartened and terrified, the tliree rascals 
ol)eyed. 

‘ Ho ! sheik ! ’ he called. 

‘Sir?’ came the answer, as a dusky face 
obscured the openiug, 

‘ Haul up. Quickly now ! ’ And, still waving 
his revolver towards the alfriglited and cowering 
group, our hero emerged into" open air. ‘I have 
seen what I want to ; behold ! this seaiYih is all 
I liave taken as the token of remembrance of a 
great king. Now, if y<m will send one man with 
me, I will depart, and you can do as you will 
down there ; I have only opened one sarco])hagus. 

—And bark ye, sheik I Those men dovui there 
are rascals. And also listen : I have permission 
to open this tomb, but you have none. Tliereforii, 
you should be quick in what you do,’ 

The sheik promptly told off a guide for Ycm 
Eberstein, and then disappeared down the pit, 
while our hero strode away on his return journey. 

To him it seemed as though he trod on air. The 
night-breeze was pure and clear ; a distant prowl- 
ing jackal gave forth its dismal cry ; l)ut. in 
his then state of mind it sounded to him like 
music. His thoughts went wandering back to the 
old high -priest wtiose body he had so summarily 
desecrated, and whose treasure he had so uncere- 
moniously possessed himself of. He wondered 
what its attril>utes and powers might be, and 
how lie should discover and unravel them. ^ Yague 
dreams of the genii of old, and their talisnuins, 
flitted through his brain. The ancient manu- 
script had not lied.' After thousands of years of 
silence, the dead liad given up its secret io 
him, and had pointed the way. He had fol]ow<^d 
its directions, and they had led liim without 
fault or pause to tlie exact spot where he was 
told the treasure — the sacred l^eetle— lay ; and 
there had he found it, on the breast of the 
dead mam The weirdness of tliis uncanny and 
, precise revelation, which had been laid bare before 


his eyes after so many fleet ing generations had 
come and gone, struck him with a strange idea: 
was it really the uineieeiith century, and was he 
himself really Prof essfw C.hrl vmi Ebc-rsleinl Or 
had he gone hadi to t.he old ages? 

The soinid of his Arab guide, humming a tune 
assured liim of the actuality of the i^restnt, and 
he strode along, still wondering and puzzling his 
brains as to the poleniialitioM of his juizc, until 
the masts of the ‘dahabich ’ rising in tin? distance, 
and standing out elcar-ciit against the faisit light 
of the hilse dawn which tingeii the. sky, brought 
him to himself. ITis guide paused imd pfiinted. 
AVith a few words of thanks, and llie yet lumv 
weh’nmc gift of several silver eoins, he step]Kd 
lightly aboard,* while the Arab ran back like a 
deer to his comrades, in ordei* not to lose his share 
of the spoil. Our hero moved softly into his 
cal)in so as not to awake the sleepers*, and, 
throwung off his clothes, hut placing his jmize, 
securely fastened in its w’ra]ipings, in a tiny 
metal box, bo hdl aslee]>, clutching Ids precious 
find to his breast. 


MENDELSSOHN IN SCOTLAND. 

Mendelssohn made his first visit to England in 
Api'il 1829. Towanls the end of the season he put 
in execution a long-cherished scheme of making 
a tour in Scotland. He wais then only twenty 
years old, and his letters home at that period are 
full of the freshness and buoyancy of youth, 
more indicative of the scdioolboy tViau the man ; 
in happy contrast L) his later life» wdien oppressed 
by care and overwork. The A¥averley novels, 
there can be little doubt, w'erc the chief cause 
of Mendelssohn’s visit t<i Scotland. The scries 
had just been completed, and he had riiad them 
all It may easily he imagined that they exerted 
a powerful influence on u cultured mind like his, 
and made him derircmB of seeing for himself 
scenes of mountain mid Hood, .such as lie hud only 
hitherto read of. He washed also to meet the 
great Wizard of the North face to face; ‘chiefly 
to escape a .scolding from you, dear mother, if 
I return wdthout having seen the lion,’ he wrede. 
It is more, however, to Mendelssohn’s friend, 
Carl Klingemmm, wdio was then Secretary to the 
Hanoverian Emhassy in London, that we ov’e 
wdiat wo kno^v of tins excursion ; but lit the best 
our knowledge only consists of disjointed and' 
fragmentary incidents related in letters to the ' 
family at Berlin. 

IMendelssohn and Rlingenmnn, teeming writh 
boyish spirits, set off from London by stagecoach 
on tlieir travels— both cannot enough express 
their admiration for this peculiarly English insti- 
tution, then in its palmiest days— and arrived at' 
the gray I^Ietropoli.s of the North on^ Sunday 
toNvards' the end of July. The very fir^t thing 
they did, wdiich certainly proved their boyish' 
energy, was to climb Arthur’s Beat, After 
describing the prospect from the top In glowing' 

it? YHien Gotl himself takes to' panorama-pnlnt- 
I ing, it turns out strangely beautiful. Few of my, 
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Switzerland reminiscences can compare to tins ; 
everytliing liere looks so stern and robust, lialf 
enveloped in liaze or smoke or fog.’ Farther on, 
he says in. reference to Edinhiirgli : It is beauti- 
ful here 1 In the evening, a cool breeze is wafted 
from the sea, and then all objects appear clearly 
and sharply defined against the gray sky.' He 
had a bathe while in Edinburgh, but does not 
name the spot; all he says about it is that liis 
swim ill the deep Scotch ocean was pleasant, and 
that it tasted very hrin)". The last evening was 
spent in a visit to Holyrood Palace, ‘ where Queen 
Mary lived and loved. Tlie chapel close (.o it 
is now roofless, grass and ivy grow there, and at 
that broken altar Mary was crowned Queen of 
Scotland. Everything around is broken and 
mouldering, and the bright sky shines in. I 
believe I found to-day in that old chapel the 
beginning of xny Scotch symphony/ 

If Mendelssohn was charmed with Edinburgh, 
he was no less charmed with its people, for he 
quotes of them : ‘ How kind the people are in 
Edinburgh, and how generous is the good God 1 
The Bcotcli ladies also deserve notice ; and if 
Mahmud follows father’s advice and turns 
Christian, I shall in his place become a Turk and 
settle hi this neighbourhood.’ 

The Highland tour wa.s planned .from Edin- 
burgh. It was to bo via Stirling, Perth, Dunkeld, 
to Blair- Atliole ; then liy foot over the hills to 
Inveraray, to Glencoe, the isle of SUiffa, and the 
isle of Islay, where they were to stay several 
days ; then tliey "were to proceed up the Clyde 
to Glasgow, then to Ben Lomond, Loch Earn, 
Ben Yoirlich, Loch Katrine, and jiome by Cum- 
berland. But the best-laid schemes do not j 
always succeed, and neither did tliis ; at least j 
the original plan was not carried out, for they 
were unable to accomplish all they had proposed. 

Mendelssohn had hoped to meet Sir. Walter 
Scott in Edinburgh, but being disappointed, he 
resolved to seek the lion in his den. He and his 
friend accordingly drove ail the ivay to Abbots- 
ford ; and Klingemann gives a most absurd 
account of their encounter with the great man. 
But to it Mendelssohn adds: ^Thia is allKliuge- 
mann’s invention. We found Bir Walter in the 
act of leaving Abbotsford, stared at him like fools, 

^ drove eighty miles and lost a day for the sake 
of ' at best one halLIiour of superficial conver- 
saiioii.' 'Melrose compensated ’ us but little; we 
WBva out of humour with great men, with our- 
selves, with the world,' with everything. It was 
a bad day/ Mendelssohn,- as may be seen, was 

We find them next, itnder date , Axigust 3d, 
at Blair- Athole, wdxere it ^ was a ^most dismal, 
melancholy, -rainy day/ The day before had, 
by Way of variety, been lovely. In the morning 
they drove hX' pr carriage, and then 'walked 
' tWenty-pne xniles.“ passed from rock to' 


heather in blossom/ Mondelssoliii sketched, and 
Klingemann hit upon the tlivine plan of making 
rhymes at every spot where he made a sketch. 
On the evening of the 3d, they reached Bridge of 
Tumniel, bub the weather was still bad. ^ A wild 
affair ! Tbe storm bowls, rushes, and whistles ^ 
doors are bangijig and window shutters are 
bursting open. Whether the watery mdse is 
from the rain or from the foaming stream, tliere ’s 
no telling, as both rage togethero’ They had put 
up at a typical Higlihnid inn. Their room was 
largo and empty, the wet trickled down tlie walls, 
and the floor was so thin that the} could Iiear 
the ocenpaiits of the room below singing drunken 
songs and laughing. This was all very melan- 
choly ; and it is questionable if they found much 
consolation in hearing ^ the little boy.s with their 
kilts and bare knees and gay coloured bonnets, 
the waiter in liis tartan, old people with pig- 
tails, talk helter-skelter in their unintelligible 
Gaelic/ 

Next morning they loft Bridge of Tiiinmel, but 
took tlie bad -weather with them. Kiingamann 
describe, s the journey in suniewliat iiucompli- 
menttiry language. Up hill and down hill, find- 
ing it easier to walk than sit in their ^cart’ — 
what kind of vehicle Klingenianii meant is not 
very dear, possibly he meant a dogcart— even 
although they had to stalk tlirough inuors and 
heather and all kinds of ^ passes/ Here .Kliuge- 
maiiu indulges in a weak-minded joke : * Nature 
here is so amply provided with them [passes], that 
Government does not ask for any.’ They saw 
smoky huts stuck on cliffs, wminen looking 
through the window-holes, and now and then 
herds of cattle, with their attendant Bob Roys, 
blocking the -way. At last, to their relief 
and delight, they reached civilisation— Fort- 
William, where they encountered the very newest 
piece of culture, a steamboat ; and they found 
themselves among many people, enjoying the 
sea and the sunshine, good cheer, and society. 

They proceeded by sea from Fort- William to 
Tobermory, where, after their wanderings, they 
found rest for their weary feet. By contrast, 
it seemed a charming place. Klingemann says 
that from his earliest days he had confounded 
the Hebrides with the Ilesperides ; and if they 
did not find the oranges on the trees, they found 
them in the whisky-toddy. It may be noted, by 
the way, that both had by this time acquired 
a taste for the national beverage. 

On the morning of the Sth, Mendelssohn axid 
Klingemann, along with many others, embarked 
on the wide Atlantic in . order to visit Btafia and 
Iona. Shortly after starting, the barometer smik 
and the wind rose, and the ‘ship-household kept , 
its breakfast almost to itself.’ Like trooj)s under 
a withering fire, the passengers fell rapidly ; and 
the sea, which is xio respecter of persons, kid ' 
low the gi*eat Mendelssohn himstdf : he was most 
u'npoetically and desperately sea-sick.., As Klip- ‘ 
geumnn remarks, he was on better terms with 
the sea as amusidan than as an individual with a 
stomach. . On, reaching Staffa .they put but in. 
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roar o£ waves surely never rushed into n. slrain^er 
cavern—its many pillars makinj*- it look like the 
inside of an immense organ, black and resound- 
ing, and absolutely without purpose, and quite 
alone, ^ the wide gray sea within aiul without/ 
This is Kliugemunn’s comment. There is, un- 
fortunately, no record of what Mendelssohn lelt 
on the occasion ; perhaps he was too sea-sick to 
feel anything beside. 

^ They next landed at Iona. Its mins, its lone- 
liness, its desolation, its graves of ancient Scot- 
tish kings, and still more ancient pirate-princes, 
impressed them perhaps more than Stulfa did, 
for it was not the desolation of nature alojie, but 
the desolation of departed man as well. S tafia 
and Iona seem to have been the culminating 
pointy of Moudelssoliids admiration for the 
Hebrides. Indeed, he says that they affected 
him ill an extraordinary fasliioii. Tiie impres- 
sions conveyed to his mind resulted in the 
famous *The Hebrides^ overture, which was com- 
pleted the following year at Berlin. It is said 
that after his return home his sistens asked him 
to tell them something about the Hebrides. ‘ It 
cannot be told, only x^layed/ he said, and forth- 
with seated liiaisclf at the piano and played the 
theme which afterwards grew into the over- 
,,ture. ■ ■■ 

As tlie travellers turned their faces towards 
Tobermory again, Mendelssohr/s sea-sickness grad- 
ually left iiim, and he was aide to bid defiance to 
the sea-monsters of the Atlantic, and even to main- 
tain that tliQ wet ’ was rain, and not mist, as 
Klingemanii insisted. They reached Tohormory 
at seven o’clock in the evening, although they 
ought to have been at Oban by that time. The 
captain cast aiicliur in some corner or other, and * 
they elected to pass the night in tlie cabin. There 
were no beds, and they had to make the be.si they 
could of the floors. ‘ lieiTings are lodged in .spa- 
cious halls compared to us,* says Klingemanii, and 
they often chanced to make luiknowu boots their 
pillows. ‘It was a wild night’s revel, without the 
merry eiip, and with rain and whnd for the bois- 
teroiLs songsters.* They lauded next morning, 
Sunday, at Oban, still in the rain ; and not being 
desirous of hearing a Gaelic sermon, which, together 
with the weather, might have been too much for 
them, they drove on to Inveraray. Bui’ing the 
drive, tlie sun came out and warmed their hearts, 
and helped them to a more cheerful frame^ of 
mind. At Inveraray they found an excellent inn 
and good quarters ; and the smiles of the host*s 
beautiful daughter, with fried fresh herrings and 
coffee for breakfast, put them at peace with all 
mankind. 

A longing for letters now drove them to 
Glasgow ; they travelled alternately by road 
and steamboat, via Loch Eck, to the mouth 
of the Clyde, which mode of progress excited 
their adniiration, as it prevented the journey 
from getting monotonous. They sailed up the 
.Clyde to Glasgow. This part of the journey also 
pleased them, firstly, and x^erhaps mainly, because 
there were seax’cely any waves ; from this it may 
be inferred that the waves of the wild Atlantic 
had been altogether too much for Mendelssohn ; 
he, like a good many more or less notable people, 
iound more pleasure in looking at them than 
' being on them. The scenery, too, as they sailed, 
up the river struck a sympathetic chord. Tim 


pretty watering-places, the soft corn-fiehls, and 
a view of the clear wiile distance, greeted them 
like old friends, after long rouniing among the 
silent mcrniitains. 

The lOtli of August found Mendeh.sohu mid 
hlingeinaiiii in Ghisguw ; and although they did 
]iot exactly see and conquer, like (jivnar, "they 
saw and adiiiirod— very likely througlj iW- 
colfuired Hpectadcs, for they j^csted in luxiu'bui.^ 
idleiicKS ill the best hotel in the city, 'I’he 
remembrance of past disasters and had weather 
faded away \ but it was surely ill-iialuicd cui 
.Kliiigenifuiuls part to say that the Highlainh 
bj'mv nothing but whisky and bad woiitliciV 

On the 11 til they made their last excursion, to 
Locii Loiiioiul and the ‘'rest of the Beeiimy wliicli 
ought to be published and packed irp ns sup- 
plements to Sir Walter Scott’fs complete worksV 
but tliere is no record of M^ciidolssohn’.s impre.s- - 
siqns in these parts. On Loch Lomond they met 
with an adventure which might have c.iit*^short 
the days of the musician. Klingmnuun and he 
were out on the loch in a rowing-boat in the 
twilight, when, wdthout the least warning, a 
squall swooped down on them from the moun- 
hiins. The boat began to toss about in an alarm- 
ing fasliion, and Mendelssohn prepared to swim 
for it ; but, as he says, with their usual good luck 
they got safely tlirougli. They had to sj^eiid the 
evening in the company of three or four noisy 
young Euglishineu ; and ultimately they luul to 
make their way to tlieir bedroom, which was iu 
the next house, with cloaks and uml)i'e]la.s. Tlie 
next day tliey started on their southward journey, 
passing tlirough Glasgow on, their way to 
\Vale.s. 

Mendelssohirs experiences and iiupressionH of 
the Highlands may be suninied up in Ida own 
words: ‘This, then, is the end of tiur Highland 
journey. 'We have been ha].)py togetherj lira'e 
led a merry life, lUid roved about the country as 
gaily as if the storm ami rain luitl not exi«»ted, 
but they did exist. "lYe Inul wealhcj' to malvc* 
the trees and rocks crash. To describe the 
wretchedness and the comfortless, iiihospitable 
solitude of the country, time and space do not 
allow ; ^ve wandered ten days without meeting 
a single traveller ; wdiafc are marked on the map 
as towns, or at least villages, are a few sheds, 
huddled together, with one hole foi’ door, 
window, and chimney, for the entruuee and exit 
of men, beasts, liglit, and Hinoke, in which tu all 
questions you get a dry “Ho,** in w'hich brandy 
is tho only beverage known, without church, with- 
out street, without gardens, tlie rouins pitcli-diirk 
in broad daylight, children and fowls lying lit 
the same straw, jiiany lints wiliiout roofs, many 
unfini,slied, with crumbling ‘walls, inany ruins of 
burnt houses ; and even these inlutbited spots ate 
bxit sparingly Hcattered over the country. Kaw 
and then you find heautiful parks, but do.serted j 
and broad lakes, but without bi^ats ; the roads , a 
solitude. Taney iu all that the rich gknvitig 
sumhine, which paints the > heath hi a tho'U- . 
sand divinely w-ann colours, and tlien the clouds' 
chasing hither ami thither’ i. It k m wonder, 
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or did noli find any tin ng to eat, devoured every- 
thing efitable whoa they did find it, and slept 
twelve hours every uiglit : these two were we, 
who will not forget it as long as "we live.’ 


THE POLICEMAN’S STOBY. 

I AM a Sergeant of Police. T’hoinas Siinnners is 
my name, and fifty-four niy ofiicial iminbor in 
the Marishire County Constabulary, 'When I 
joined the Eorce I was a big, awkward-loolcing, 
country Johnny, as strong as a horse, and twice 
as healthy. Drill soon set me up, and the uni- 
form set me off, so that when I returned to my 
native village on leave after three years’ town 
duty, the folks hardly knew me. I was as well 
and as sti'ong as ever, but a lot better-looking — 
at least so my old mother told me, and of course 
the hay-seed was pretty well combed out of my 
hair. 

MHien I went hack to Darbury, the town where 
I was stationed, they cliaiigeil my beat. Up to 
then I had always been told off^ not for what 
youkl call exactly low parts of the town, but 
for streets of little houses, rented by clerks and 
the better sort of working-men. Very easy 
beats they were, mostly, though not profitable 
in the matter of tips ; but I was that innocent 
ill those days I hardly thought of tips ; and 
I ’when a chap once gave me sixjience for helping 
j him in at the window when his wife was away, 
and he’d forgotten the latchkey, I was almost 
asliamed to take it. The nights were quiet ; 
burglars had more sen.se than to try it on in 
I houses where they’d have had to take the parlour 
j clock, the canary, all the chimney ornaments, 
j and the master’s greatcoat to make up the worth 
j of a five-pound note ; and in the daytime, except 
for boys throwing stones, there wasn’t much 
■ kloing, 

When they put me up among the big houses 
near the Park, it was didci'ent. There were 
' gardens to watch, if it was only for tramps sleep- 
ing in the outliouses ; families away at the seaside 
leaving. me Imlf-u-crown to keep a particular eye 
on the premises till they came home j pedlars, 
beggars, and suspicious characters about all day. 
A chap couldn’t go to sleep and do liis duty by 
that beat, I can tell you. 

There were compensations, though, and not 
only in the way of tips. There was more com- 
pany ; servants in all the houses, and parties up 
to all hours, especially in the winter. Even a 
'Cabman, who’s out of temper because his fare 
has been persuaded to stop just half an hour 
longer, < is better than' nobody at ' all to talk to 
bn a. cold night, when you’re about tired, and. 
-■vyishing . the relief would conij® round, though 
'. you know he ’s not due for a good two hours. 

; As for the servants, I soon got to know most 
. of thein, and -a very nice^ pleasant, friendly lot 
of girls they were; but for long enough 1 never 
liked ^ one better, than another* At last, however, 


tliere came a girl to Mr Town- councillor Joln^' 

son’s, and she But as my story is about 

her, I may as well begin it with the time I first 
met her. 

She came out through the Couneillor’s front 
gate with a dog, a fox-terrier puppy about six 
inches long, and he began barking and worrying 
round my boots in a way very creditable to such 
a young one. 

‘Excuse me, miss,’ I said, just by \Yay of 
introducing myself ; ‘ that dog ’s not muzzled.’ 

‘Oh 1 he wmii’t really bite you, sir,’ she replied, 
laughing, 

‘Perhaps not,’ said I, looking as stern as I 
could; ‘but it’s my duty to take him to the 
station;’ and I made a grab at the little beggar 
as if I really meant it. 

‘Oh!’ she cried, ‘surely you wouldn’t be so 
cruel?’ 

I bad been running my eye over her all the 
time, not exactly professionally, of course ; but 
a police officer, if he knows his duty, gets into 
the Way of reckoning people up pretty quick, 
and I saw the joke had gone far enough. 

‘Well, not this time," mis??, I •won’t,’ I replied, 
‘seeing that ,yoii’re fresh from the country, and 
perhaps didn’t know there was a muzzling order 
in force here.’ 

‘ My !’ she exclaimed. * However did you know 
I was from the country?’ It was writ ten all 
over her as plain as could be, but it wouldn’t 
have been professional to tell her so, 

‘ What we don’t know, isn’t worth learning, 
miss/ I replied, trying to look as wise as a detec- 
tive in a play. ‘Next time you bring that young 
gentleman out for an airing, put his certificate 
of birth in your pocket. The order don’t apply 
to dogs under six montlis old.-— Good-morning.’ 

‘ Good -morning, sir/ says she, smiling, and 
dropping a bit of an old-fashioned curtsy, that 
put me ill mind of the girls in our village school ; 
and without another word we parted. We had 
walked fcogetimr perliaps fifty yards. I kept 
straight on, following my beat, and she went 
round the corner to where there W'as a pillar-box 
to post a letter she’d held in her hand all the 
time. I su}>p()se I fell in love with her there 
and then, because I kept thinking about her all 
day, and felt uncommonly glad niy mate on the 
beat was a married man. She u as a pretty girl, 
seemingly about twenty, medium height, lair 
hair amt complexion, dark-blue eyes, pleasant 
features, figure inclined to 2 >Bimpn’ess, and was 

dressed'- But, as this isn’t a description of 

a party who’s wanted, how sbe was dressed 
doesn’t mattex\ 

I saw her nearly every day after that ; he’s 
a poor policeman who can’t time himself to come 
round to a particular house when a girl’s shaking 
her mats or doing something that will bring, 
her in sight of the road ; but I never managed 
to exchange more than a smile with lier for more 
than a ^veek. At last, one evening when I was, 
ofT duty, 1 met her as she was going down the 
town. 

‘ It’s a nice evening, miss/ I said as she passed 

■ She gave a little scream, ’ looked round as , if 
wondering which .way to, run, and then ^ steed 
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at me wi th a please ‘don' t-liurt-me look iu her 
eyes, which died away as she recognised me 
through my plain clothes. 

‘Oh! Mr Policeman,’ she said, ‘I didn’t know 
you at first, and you gave me {[iiite a turn.’ 

‘I’m sorry, Miss— what shall I have the 
pleasure of;^ calling youP I asked, thinking it 
was about time I knew her name. 

‘ Wybrow,’ she replied. ‘ I ’m Mary Wybrow. 
And you V 

‘ Tom Summers, at your service, Miss Wybrow,’ 

I responded, laying one hand ou my heart, and 
bowing while I lifted my hat with the other. 
‘And how do you like DarbiiryP 

‘Very well, Mr Siimmer.s,’ said she. ‘That 
is, what I’ve seen of it. The people seem kind 
and good-hearted.’ 

I wasn’t vain enough to take this last remark 
altogether to myself ; but as 1 was one of the 
people, it was encouraging. ‘It’s very good of 
you to say so,’ I said ; and then we walked on 
quietly for a bit. 

‘I hope I’m not taking you out of your way, 
Mr Summers?’ she remarked just as the silence 
was getting awkward. 

‘Your way is mine, if you’ll allow it, Miss 
Wybrow,’ I replied. 

She didn’t say anything, but blushed and 
looked down, which 1 took to mean yes, and 
walked on by her side accordingly. 

I need not set down what we said on that walk, 
or on plenty of others tliat followed it. She let 
me keep company with her; and the longer I 
kept it, the more certain I felt we were just suited 
to each other ; but when I ’d made up my mind 
to ask her plainly what she thought about it, 
something happened. I was pa.ssing Johnson’s 
gate, going dearl .slow a.s usual, on the chance of 
a siglit of M^ary, w’hen one of her fellow-servants 
came tearing out in a big hurry and ran smack 
into me.-- ', 

‘Here, young wmman,’ I said, catching hold of 
her arm, ‘ consider younself in emstody fur furious 
driving.’ 

‘You’re wanted in the house,’ she replied, 
having no time to laugh, .seemingly, ‘There’s 
some things stolen.’ 

I didn’t say anything. When, a man’s called 
in ou a duty of that sort, the les.s he suys and tlie 
more he hears, the better. 

‘Lots of tiling.^,’ she ran on. ‘The young 
ladies’ jewellery, and I don’t know wliat else.’ 

We got to the door before she ’d time to give 
me any more particulars ; and iu the dining-room 
I found Councillor and M.rs Johnson, their three 
daughters, my Mary, and the other housemaid-- 
the one wdio" fetched me iu was the cook — alL 
looking very solemn. 

‘Bummers,’ said the Councillor, wdio was a bluff 
and hearty but quick-tempered man, ‘members 
of my family have missed property for .some time. 
My .servants have offered to have their boxes 
searched, and I tlioaglit it best to have it done 
in your presence. I do not accu.se or even sus- 
pect anybody, you understand.’ 

‘Quite so, sir,’ I replied ; and we all went 
up-stairs. 

Mrs Johnson and her eldest daughter turned 
out the boxes, first the cook’s, and then the upper 
hoiisomaid’s, and then my Mary’s, There \vas 
nothing found that shouldn’t have been there | 


till tliey came to ami thei'c, wrapped up 

in a petticoat, were, three Btuds— diamonds, they 
looked like, but [ heard afterwards they weren’t 
real stone.s. 

‘Oh Mary,’ said Miss Johnson, holding them 
out ou the ]>alm of her hand, ‘how could yon V 

lilary said iiuthing, but went us red us tire, 

^ ‘ Where are the other thing.s you have taken, 
girl V asked old Jcdnison .sternly. 

‘ 1 have taken nothing, sir,’ said Marv inspect- 
fully but firmly-, 

‘ Nonsense,’ said tf ohuBon impuiii3ntly. ‘ What ’s 
the good of saying tluit, with tliose studs stating 
yon ill the face? Make a clean breast of it, and 
we’ll .see what can be do]ie. Tf yon won't, I 
must band you over hj Summej's here,’ 

‘I know nothing about them, sir,’ said Mary 
quietly. She was as fiale now as slie had been 
red the moment before. ‘I can’t think how they 
came there.’ 

‘You had better say no inore,’ saitl Johnson 
angrily.— ‘Summers, do your duty.’ 

1 stepped forward and touched Mary on the 
shoulder. ‘ Consider yourself in custody,’ I .stam- 
mered out, thinking as I did so hoV iiglitly 
I’d used those very words not half an 'hour 
before. , ■ ■ 

‘ Oh Tom, save me !’ .said .she, turning round 
and clinging to me. 

‘Yes, yes, liuneyj 1 whispered, putting my arm 
round, her. ‘ Don’t lo.se heart It will be all 
right’ 

‘Summers,’ said the Councillor, staring at us, 

‘ what’s the meaning of this?’ 

‘’Well, sir, Mary and I liave been kecpiaig 
company for some time, and this has come nither 
sudden,’ I explained, ‘Don’t you ba afraid III 
not do my duty, sir, iu spite of my private 

feelings ; but — but’ Then I came 'to a dtmd 

stop, not being ultlo to put into words all that 
wms iu my mind. I didn’t believe my Mary had 
taken the thing.s, not likely ; hut, as they had 
been found in her box, I wasn’t sorry her muster 
was going to charge her. It wouhl he bad for 
lier, of course, for a bit ; but for getting at the 
bottom of a thing, give me police-court proceed- 
ing.s, and no hole-aiitl -corner private-inquiry 
w'ork with he-said and she*said and tittledattfe 
taken as sworn evidence. 

I had kept a prett}’ sharp eye on all parties 
while the search was being made, and I ’d got an 
idea into my head. It was a wild one, and a 
very little thing liad put it there, but there it 
was, and I meant to see what 1 could make of 
it. 

‘ Bless me 1 Bummers,’ Johnson, ‘I had 

no idea of this. It must be most distressing, 
to you. Bill come <lown**stiiirs again and let us 
talk things over.’ We went down ; and he and 
his -wife and M.ary and 1 went into a room by 
ourselves, fo 2 ’, as Ije said, there was no heed oi 
the others, 

‘Now, Mary/ said the Oouncilloiv.fonce morey 
what liave you to .say V ■ ; ^ 

‘Nothin^ sir,’ persisted Mary.^ * I can’t under- 
stand ho^v those studs came into iny box ; 1 
never saw them before/ 

‘Very 'ivell/ said he, frowning. you .will 
have ib you mitsk • Bummers shall tak^ you ..ta" 
the station iu a cabj , - ' ' . 

‘ Beg your pardon^ sir/ I put in, * but I think 
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we’d better walk. There will be less notice 
taken of us/ ^ . 

I wanted more time to talk to her than a cab 
would have given us, and of course T ineuut to 
take care we didirfc look like poiiceiuau and 
prisoner oil the way. 

you like, or as she likes, Summers,* said 
the Coiineillor. 

‘A cab, please, Tom/ whispered Mary ; but I 
shook my Jiead, and, though she looked surprised, 
she said no more. Mrs Johnson fetched her hat 
and jacket, and we started, having arranged that 
old Johnson should follow to charge her after 
he M made out a list of the missing articles, 

^Now Mary, my clear/ I said as soon as %ve 
were outside the" gate, ‘who did it, do you 
think'?’ 

* I can’t guess, Tom; she replied, ‘I only 
know I didn’t/ 

‘ 1 ^ 0 , dear/ I said. ‘I know that, of course. 
But have you no notion ? Are you friendly with 
the other scirvaiits? Have you noticed either of 
them extra flush of money lately 
‘ They have both been very kind to me, Tom/ 
said she. ‘And I know nothing about their 
money/ 

We had to pass the pillar-box where Mary 
had posted the letter the first day I saw her, aiul 
the sight of it brought that letter to my mind, 
and just for a second lay heart went down into 
my bouts. 

‘ Mary,’ I said, ‘ what did you write to Mr 
Levy about 

‘ Mr Levy, Tom V she rcqmated, as if the name 
was quite strange to her. ‘ I don’t know any one 
called Levy/ 

‘ Wasn’t that your own letter you posted the 
first time I saw you V I asked. 

For a bit she couldn’t remember tlie letter at 
all, as of course the first sight of me lunh/t gone 
as straight to her heart us the first sight of her 
had gone to mine ; but after I had remiiuled her 
of the joke about tlie little dog, she called it to 
■■■nmni'..:.;- 

‘No/ she said, ‘Now I remember one of the 
young ladies gave me that letter to post. But 
laow do you know how it was addressed, and what 
does it matter?’ 

‘Bless your dear heart/ I replied, fit to jump 
■over the- moan with joy, ‘I read the addre.ss as 
you held it in your hand ; and as for what it 
matters, right about turn and back to the house, 

, my love, and you’ll soon see/ 

Then she bi’oke down, and began to cry ; but 
there wuis no one about, so I let lier have ller cry 
out, comforting her as best I could by telling her 
to keep her heart up, for, if I was on the right 
tack, they would all be begging her pardon in 
aii hour’s, time. , 

When wa got back, I asked if I could see Mr 
Johnson alone, and the first thing he said wm 
that he supposed she had changed her mind and 
confessed. . • v 

* No, sir j it’s not that/ I said, , ‘ Bo you know 
that, soon after Mary entered your seiwice, one 

'of, the members of your -family gave her a letter 
. to post, addressed to Lev 3 q the 'pawnbi'okor in 

/No/ said he 5 ‘I' didn’t know it. Bat what 

Tl;-Saminers V ' 

gilt have ‘ to do 

J| 


with it as he asked the question, for he went as 
white as a .sheet. 

‘Well, sir,’ 1 said, ‘I don’t want to insinuate 
anything against anybody j but don’t you tlank 
it would be better to ask a few questions down 
at Levy’s before you go too far to draw back F 

‘ j?erliaps it would/ ho said, after lie’d sat 
thinking for about five minutes. ‘Cun I trust 
you to ask them, Summers ?’ 

‘Certainly you can, sir;’ I rciplied. ‘But don’t 
you tliink you Iiad belter go your.seli?’ 

‘No/ he said; ‘I don’t want to hurt your 
feelings, Summer.^ ; but Mary’.s story about the 
letter may be false ; and even if— if it should 
turn out that a member of my family has— has 
had dealings with Levy, justice demands that you 
and others who heard the girl accused should 
also know that the acousatioii is withdrawn. I 
have no wish to lu<le anything from you.’ 

He promised to make it right with the 
inspector about me leaving the beat, gave me the 
list he had made out ; and off I went, as sure as 
could be I was right, bec«ause the little thing IM 
noticed when tliey searched tlie boxes was that 
Miss Johnson was' the only one in the room who 
didn’t look surprised when the studs were 
found. . 

Old Levy is an honest pawnbroker enough, and 
his tale was quite straightforward. He’d had 
dealings with Miss Jularsuii for months, and she 
had pawned e\^ery one of the things on my list 
except the studs which were found in Afury’s 
box. She had written to him liecause she had 
sprained her ankle a bit at ' lawnTennis, and 
couldn’t keep an appointment she’d made, 
though she wanted five pounds most particiihudy. 
He’d sent; the money, he told me, and got the 
security the next time he saw her. He gave me 
her letter ; so I advised him to keep a still tongue 
in his head— which, being a pawnl>roker, he kiiew 
how to do — and went back to break the thing 
gently to old Jolinson. 

When I showed him the letter, how he did 
take on, as well lie might, having a daugliter 
who could do siudi a nasty, mean, dirty trick as 
trying to ruin my poor girl. Taking her sisters’ 
and her mother’s jewellery was nothing, com- 
pared to trying to hide it in the way .she did. 

It was hushed ii]>, of course ; aiul what the girl 
wanted the luomiy for, I ne\or knew. Old 
Johnson did the right thing when Mary and I 
were married, which urns pretty soon, as .she 
didn’t care to stay on after what had happened. 

A.S that’s all my story, I’m afruitl there isn’t 
much moral to it, except that it proves what I 
said before — namely, that, when yon are falsely 
accused, the sooner you go before a magistrate 
the better. How do I make tliat out?" Why, 
this way. If the ease had gone into court, Levy 
would have come forward as soon as lie received 
the police notice of the missing property ; and 
so, though things would have been more unpleas- 
ant for Miss Johnson, Mary wmuld have been, 
right enough. How could she have been cleared 
withoxit going into court, I should like to know, 
if she hadn’t happened to have a policeman with 
all hk nuts about liim for a sweetheart? And- 
suppose my mate had been on duty the morning ' 

course she must' have gone before the bench, and ; 
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on her character. So I think I have good gromuls 
for maintaining that if there Is a place where 
innocence will out, it’s a police court, though 
I’m glad for Mary’s sake that I was able to save 
her from giving a practical proof of the truth of 
my argument 


FERNLAN'D. 

the %Yhole round of the Vegetable Kingdom 
thei’e are no more beautiful forms of life than 
Ferns. These lovely cliihlren of the sliade charm 
us alike by their graceful forms and exquisite 
colours. They are universal favouriteB, ami 
though liowerless, yield us perennial pleasure. 
The places, too, that they love to beautify with 
their nodding, delicatcdy cut fronds, are among 
the most entrancing on our earth’s surface. 
Where the air is musical with, tlie sound of 
running waters ; where the spray of the mountain 
tarn flashes in the sunbeams ; where the shadows 
of the forest are the deepest, and the soil is the 
rich mould formed by the leaves of many 
autumns ; on the rock-bound coast where the sea- 
gull builds her nest and the eagle has her eyrie— 
there ferns make their homes. 

Ferns (Hfiliees’) stand at the head of the 
liowerless plant-world which includes the fungi, 
creeping lichens, equisetm or horse-tails, and sea- 
weeds. These Powerless plants — Cryptogams, as 
they are botanically named — are the descendants 
of the great Carboniferous Flora, of which ferns 
formed a very important part. It is an interest- 
ing fact that of the eight great divisions into 
which niodern botanists divide the Fern family, 
four w^ere in existence during the Carboniferous 
period ; and of other three, fossilised Bpecirnens 
have been found. Therefore, when we look on 
a large and repre.sentative collection of ferns, we 
see a fair picture, in miniature, of the grcjit 
cryptogamic forests, whose remains, in tlie form 
of coal, are so valuable to the present age. 

The ferns found throughout the world up to 
the present tijue have been divided by botanists 
into about three thousand species. The varieties, 
or forms varying from the specific type, but not 
sufficiently to justify placing them in separate 
species, are, however, innumerable. This ten- 
dency to vary is one of the most peculiar char- 
acteristics of ferns, and will be referred to furtlier 
■;on..:' ^ ^ ^ ■ 

The geographical distribution of ferns is a 
very interesting study. No other order of plants 
is so widely distributed. They are met with 
from the equator to ivell ivithin the Arctic and 
Antarctic Circles, and only disappear when we 
reach the sterile regions of the frigid zones. 
Some make their homes at the sea-level, others 
at an altitude of sixteen thousand feet. Some 
grow in shade so dense that almost no other 
forins of vegetation exist beside them j others 
grow in the full glare of the sun. They are 
found ill the crevices of rocks, walk, bridges, and 
buildings where there is no apparent soil for 
their sustenance ; on the banks of Streams with 
their roots immersed' in water, and in bog- 
lands. 

Their sizes and modes of growth are also very 
varied. Some become trees with fronds twenty 
. feet long ; others have fronds measuring only 


half an inch, f^ome creep along the ground and 
over the faces of rocks ; others climb the Htems 
of trees^ and out on the branches, clothing ihe 
trees \vifch their bright foliage liJco ivy. Home 
have fronds thick and leathery in substance; 
others arc so delicately thin as to lie ahuo-st 
transpai’ent. 8ome,^ such as the common luirLs- 
toiigue, liave fronds wdthont divisions ; others, 
such as Wliaiitum graciliiiaum,’ are cut into 
hundreds of soguienls. 

The variety of colour i)i fern fronds h greater 
than is generull}’' su]ipu.-ed. The sluides of green 
range from the palest to the deepest. Home 
fronds have three colours. ‘Pteris trit'olor/ 
for example, has midribB of dark red, hordcrtal 
with whiu^ merging into gretm. Oilier knuk 
are beautifully variegated with while, yellowish 
green, imd red. The loYeliest colours are found 
ill the young frond.g. Some of these soon after 
oponing are of a deep criniffon colour, gradually 
changing as they grow older into the nornuil 
green of the variety/ Otheu's arc bright red, pink 
of various shades, ruhy, brown, blue, and brorrzy 
green. 

Fei’ns attain their greatest size and ■ fullest 
luxuriance in the tropics. The humid heal and 
dense shade of the great tropical forests produce 
a congenial home for them ; and they are often 
found there with steins fifty, sixty, and eveii one 
hundred feet liigh. These huge tree-like renis 
belong, as a rule, to one of three genera, the 
‘ Dicksonias,’ ^ Alsophilas,’ and ‘ Cyatlieas.” Speci- 
mens of ‘Cyatliea mcduhu’is’ have been found 
in New Zealand with their .stems rising to one 
hundred feet, and crowned with grand masses 
of feathery fronds. When they attain bucIi 
dimensions, ferns become prominent and striking 
o].)jects in the landscape. 

To the tro]nes belong, also, the lovely and 
unique fern forms wbicdi are populaidy known 
as silver and gold leaved, feruB, and which are 
great favourites iji this country for groenhoin^i 
decoration. The 'fronds of those kinds, as a nde, 
on the under sides arc coated wdth n, fine farinose 
powder wdiich assiuue.s iliilerent eohjurs according 
to the variety, Sonietiimis the powder is bright 
golden or pale yellow, white, cream, brown, or 
blue. 

However, tropical ferns must always be of 
secondary importance to us' who live iii Britain. 
The most interesting and useful section to us .1$ 
that which comprises the speeius indigenous to 
oiu’ country, and a few foreign species wiiich 
have been fountl to be hardy in our climate. In 
Hardy Fernlaud we possess inexhauBlible stores 
of beautiful foi*ms. An examination of the splen- 
did collection of hardy fcmis in the ferneries of 
the Royal Garflens at Kew’-, which contain the 
largest iiiunber, in one group, of our native, 
species, shows that they ecpial in decorative yakie 
their exotic brethren, wliik pos.sc.s.$ing the advan- 
tages of being pcrfetitly hardy, and consequently 
more easily cii Hi vated. 

. Thera are about fifty distinct specks of ferns 
iiidigGiious to Britain. - This-^ .seems a small; 
number; hut these fifty specks arc found to, 
produce, both in their wild' haunts and wdieii 
grown under cultivation, an ahhost infinite 
number of beautiful variations. No other kihilv 
of plants shows this, tendency ta Vary to auch 
a smqn'isiiig extent, and to it we owe aimiy ol 
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our most beautiful kiiids. When we examine j 
a good coilectioii of ferns, this characteristic is ! 
easily seen. If we take, for instance, the well- 
i kno^ hartstongue (' Scolopeudriuni vulgare’), 
we lind that there is almost no liniit to its eccen- 
tricities, One of the foremost authorities on 
cultivated ferns (Mr J. Birkenhead, of Bale),_ in 
a recent lecture thus refers to the astonishing 
variablenesa of the hartstongue: ‘By imagining 
every degree of serration, laceration, and- cutting 
j up of the frond 3 every degree of iiueveniiess, 

' from the slightly wavy to the deeply goffered ; 

! every degree of roughness of surface, from the 
, perfectly smooth to that like a toad’s back ; 
every degree of cresting, from the simjile fork 
to the most complicated tuft ; every degree of 
branching, from one division to that in whicli 
the plant is a mass of branches diliicult to sepa- 
rate into fronds; fronds drawn out and fronds 
abruptly terminated ; narrow fronds and broad 
ones ; fronds with horns below, others with horns 
above, others, again, with pockets ; fronds bearing 
bulbils at the edges, and others with youtig 
plants on their surfaces ; fronds deformed, every , 
one being dilferent from every other on the I 
same plant-— in fact, imagine every variation in , 
form beautiful and ugly, and an idea may be 
obtained of the appeamnee presented by the 
thoixsands of YaiicticvS of Scolopendrimii vul- 
gare/ 

The graceful lady-fern (‘Athyrium filix- 
^ foemina’), which is so common in our moist 
'woods and shady lanes, is another species which 
produces many variations from its normal form. 
Tlie variety named ‘Piumosiun elegaiis^ has 
fronds of pale green cut into minute segments ; 

* Pliimosum miiitiddiiiu ’ has heavy tassels added 
to the tips of its plume-like fronds ; ‘ Oalothrix ’ 
has glossy fronds so minutely divided that when 
looked at from a short distance it appears like 
a green mist ; Yictoria?, hrst found wiki in Scot- 
land in 1861 , and sometimes called the ‘Queen 
of Lady-ferns,’ has fronds two feet long heavily 
crested at their apices, with narrow segments 
crossing each other like lattice-work. Other 
varieties have long, narrow, slender fronds ; 
others, again, have them broad and leaf-like. Our 
native shield ferns (‘ Polystich unis’) have also 
given us many beautiiul and curious varieties. 

The wc»rk of raising new varieties, or of search- 
ing for them in their wild haunts, has become 
to many fern-lovers a fascinating one ; and the 
progress already made in tliis direction has been 
so marked and gratifying, that we may confi- 
dently look for the addition of other gems to 
our collections. 

In connection with the subject of variableness 
in ferns, it is interesting to note that our noblest 
and largest indigenous s|)eci6s, the royal fern 
(‘ Osmunda regajis has been found, so far, to 
produce only one' or two abnormal forms. But 
this will hardly be regretted by any one wlio has 
seen this truly majestic fern in its favourite 
habitats. 

The majority of British ferns are deciduous in 
their wild hhunts, the first severe frosts of winter 
blighting their tender fronds. But this is amply 
compmisated for by the rich tints many of them 
assume,’ in. their dying hours. The common 
bracken Pteris aqtiilinaQ is’ a fine example of 
, this, change in colour, ' Its leaves assume in early > 


winter every shade of orlire, sienna, and even 
lake, ebaugiug as they die into deep brown. 
Our artists have paid a high tribute to the beauty 
of this noble native of British Fernhind by intro- 
ducing it into the foregrounds of some of their 
loveliest woodland scenes. 

When grown under careful cultivation, how- 
ever, a largvi number of our native ferns become 
evergreen — that is, they throw up young fronds 
before the old ones are faded. 

To those who have shaded spots in their 
gardens, and especially to those wliose gardens 
are situated in smoky 'districts, w’e commend the 
culture of a few hardy ferns. They will grow 
luxuriantly in an atmosphere and in light in 
which most flowering plants wouhl languish and 
die. We often see in towns and cities attenuated 
specimens of the geranium, fuchsia, and other 
similar plants, making their surroundings more 
depressing by their sickly growth. These, with 
much advantage to their owners, might be dis- 
carded, and their places occupied by a selection 
of our indigenous ferns, which would brighten 
the spots at every season. 

In the ornamentation of public parks and 
garden.s, also, our native ferns should be much 
more largely used than they now are. In these 
places, except in very favourable positions, it 
is almost impossible to get flowering plants to 
grow in a satisfactory way, and the little success 
which is attained is got by means of an altogether 
disproportionate amount of care and expemse, 

Fernlaud has no luTglit flowers to show- us, 
yet there is no class of plants that gives us more 
continuous pleasure. Boses, 01‘chids, begonias, 
and other plants which pi*oduce liowers with 
brilliant colours, delight us only during their 
blooming seasons. At other times they cannot 
be said to be attractive. But ferns are always 
beautiful, and in a condition to give us lovely 
fronds to heighten the charms of die flowers that 
are in bloom. 


K 0 G T F R N E. 

NiailT broodeth still o’er iand and sea, 

And alieiitly 

Tbe .silver moon her quiet radiance sheds. 

Upon the l)o.som of the deep 

Her quivering beawivS are rocked to sleep, 

Until the Night with joyous *^loriung weds, 

Aero.ss the yellow roa,oh of sand, 

On either luind 

Creep the slow waters softly luurmuring ; 

The moonlight falls in glittering bats 
Upon their breast, the watching stars 
Caze downw’ard on the wave-crests, wondering. 

A tangled mesh of seaweed floats 
Among the boats 

That idly rock upon the sleeping tide. 

And farther, where the flood is deep, , ’ . 

The salmon -nieshes ebb and aw'eep 
Among the darkling shadows far and wide. 

Lydia hi Wood. - 
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THE FIRST STEAMER TO CROSS 
THE ATLAHTIG. 

lis many quarters the idea seems still to prevail 
— and v/e gave expression to it quite recently in 
an article on ‘ Some Early Steamships ^ (page 1 55) 

- — that the first steamer to cross the Atlantic was 
the ^ Savannah/ which in 1819 made the voyage 
from the port of the same name in Georgia to 
Liverpool in twenty~five days. The ^Savannah/ 
liQweverj was not a steanishipj and was under 
sail more than two-thirds of the way across. 
She was a full-rigged packet-ship, and had on 
lier deck a small steam-engine, by means of 
wluedi motion wuis given to the craft in .smooth 
water when the wind failed. The log is full of 
such entries aa : ^At 8 a.m. tacked ship to the 
westward / ^Took in the mizzeu and , foretop- 
gallant sails / ‘ Got the steam up, and it came 
on to blow fresh — we took wdieels in on deck in 
thirty minutes / SStopped wheels to clean the 
clinkers out of the furnace / ‘ Started wheels,’ 
and so on. 

In 1838 — as stated in the article on ‘Early 
Steamships’ already referred to — the ‘Sirius’ and 
the ‘ Great Western ’ successfully made tlie journey 
from England to America ; but five years before 
that date, Canadian enterprise accomplished the 
feat of bridging the Atlantic Ocean with a little 
vessel propelled wholly by steam. This was the 
‘Royal William,’ whose beautiful model v.Ris ex- 
hibited at tbe British Haval Exhibition in London, 
where she attracted the attention and curiosity 
of the first seamen in the empire. The ‘Royal 
William ’ — named in honour of the reigning sove- 
reign — w’as built in the city of Quebec by a Scotcb- 
man, James Goudie, who had served his time and 
learned liis art at Greenock. The keel was laid 
in the autumn of 1830 ; and her builder, then 
in his twenty -second year, writes : ‘ As I had the 
drawings and the form of the ship, at the time 
a novelty in construction, it devolved upon me 
to lay ofi and expand tbe draft to its full 
dimensions on the floor of the loft, where I nnule 
several alterations in the lines as improvements. 


The steamship being duly commenced, the work 
progressed rap{<.l]y ; and in May following, was 
duly launched, and before a large concourse of 
people was cbristene<l tiie “ Royal Willium.*’ She 
was then taken to Alontreal to have her engines, 
where 1 continued to superintend tlie fhiisliing 
of tlie cabiiLS and deck-woik. Wlieii completed, 
she bad her trial trip, which proved quite satis- 
factory. Being late in tlie season before being 
completed, she only made a few trips to Hali- 
fax.’ 

The lamicliing of this steamer was a great 
event in (Quebec. The Governor-general, Lord 
Aylmer, and bis wife were 2>rc}sent, tlie latter 
giving tbe vessel her name. AUlitary bauds 
supplied the music, ainl the shipping in the 
harbour was gay with bunting, Thu, dty itself 
‘wore a holiday look, Tito ‘Royal William/ tiro- 
pulled by steam alone, traded butw<jen (^hicboc 
and .Halifax. Wiiile at the Iasi-named jilace, shu 
atl^racte*! the notice of Air Samuel (Junard, after- 
wards Sir Samuel, tlio founder of the great trans- 
continental lino wiiicli bears his name. It h 
said that the ‘Royal AVilliam’ convinced him. 
that steam was the cuxuiug force for ocean navi- 
gation. He asked many tiue-stioiis about lieiv 
took down the answers in hk note-book, arnl 
subsequently became a large stock-holder hi the 
craft. 

The cholera of 183:2 paralysed business in 
Canada, and trade was at a stand-still for is. time. 
Like other enterprises at this date, the ‘Royal 
AYilliam’ experienced reverses, and she was 
doomed to be sold at sherilFs sale. Sonic Quebec 
gentlemen bought her in, and resolved to send 
lier to England to be sold. In 1833 the eventful 
voyage to Britain was made successfully, ami 
without mishap of any kind. The ‘Ikyai Wil-. 
Ham’s ’ proportions %vere as follows : Builder’s 
i!iea.sureineut, 1370 tons ; steamboat iimastiro- 
inent, as per Act of Parliament, 830 tons i length 
of keel, 140 feet j length of deck from head to 
tafirail, 176 Diet j breadth ■ of beam inside the 
: pMdle -bo^eB, 

10 inches ; depth of hold, 17 feet 9 inches. Oa 
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the 4th of August 1833, coiniuaiuled by Captain 
John MUongall, she left Quebec, tIji Picton, 
Nova Scotia, for London, under steam, at live 
o'clock in the morning. She ma<le the passage 
in twenty-five days. Her snppl}' of coal was 
254 chaldrons, or over 330 tons. Her enptaiii 
wrote: ‘Sbe is justly entitled to be considered 
the first .steamer that crossed the Atlantic by 
steam, having stecame<l the whole way acims.' 

About the end of September 1833, tbe ‘ Royril 
William ’ was di.spo.9ed of for ten thousand pounds 
sterling, and chartered to tbe Portuguese Govern- 
ment to take out troops for Doin Pedro's service. 
Portugal was a.sked to purchase her for the navy ; 
but the admiral of the fleet, not tliiiiking well 
of the scheme, declined to entertain the propo- 
sition. Captain M‘I)ougail was master of the 
steamer all this time. He returned with her to 
London with invalids and disbanded Portuguese 
soldiers, and laid her up off Deptford Victualling 
Office. In July, orders came to fit out the ‘ Royal 
William' to run between Oporto and Lisbon. 
One trip was made between these ports, and also 
a trip to Cadix for specie for the Portuguese 
Government. 

On his return to Lisbon, Captain MUougall 
was ordered to sell the steamer to the Spanish 
Government, through Don Evanston Castor da 
Perex, then the Spanish ambassador to the court 
of Lisbon. The transaction was completed on the 
loth of September 1B34, when the ‘Royal Wil- 
liam' became the ‘Ysahel Seguiida,' and the first 
%var-steamer the vSpaniards ever possessed. She 
■was ordered to the north coast of Spain against 
Don Carlos. Captain M^Dougall accepted the 
rank and pay of a Commander, and, by special 
proviso, was guaranteed six hundred pounds 
sterling per annum, and the contract to supply 
the squadron wdth provisions from Lisbon. The 
‘Tsabel Seguncla' proceeded to the nortli coast; 
and about the latter part of 1834, she returned 
to Gravesend, to be delivered up to the British 
Government, to be converted into a war-steamer 
at the Imperial Dockyard. The ere-^v and officers 
were transferred to the ‘Royal Tar,' chartered 
and armed a.s a war-steamer, with six long tliirfcy- 
two pounders, and named the ‘Reyna Gover- 
nadoxa,' the name intended for the ‘City of 
Edinburgh' steamer, wdiieh was diartered to 
form part of the squadron. When completed, 
she relieved the ‘lioyal Tar/ and took her 
name. ^ 

In Ills interesting letter, from which these facts 
are^ drawn, fco^ Robert Christie, the Can*adian his- 
torian, Captain M‘Dougall thus completes the 
story of the pioneer Atlantic steamer : ‘ The 
“^Tsabed Begunda,” when completed at Bheerness 
Dockyard, took out General Ahiva, the Spanish 
ambassador, and General Evans and most of Ins 
, staff officer^!, to Saint Andero, and afterwards to 
St Sebastian, ’ having -hoisted the Commodore's 
broad pennant again at Saint Andero ; and was 
afterwards employed in cruising between that 
port and Euente Arabia, and acting in concert 
:wiih;th6 Legion against Don Carlos until the 
time' bf;- their service expired in 1837. She was 
- then- sent to Portsmouth with a part of those 
discharged from the service, and from thexice she 

‘ bV r^nn*»mriirlA’¥s*i 'FTn-nwr it-vifil- Ais. 


of the officers and crew on llie Spanish Govern- 
ment were settled, which w%as ultinuitely accom- 
plished by bills, and the oHicers and crew dis- 
charged from the Spanish service about the 
latter end of 1837, and ‘‘Y.^abcl Segiinda" deliv- 
ered up to the Spanish ambassador, and after 
having her engines repaired, returned to Spain, 
and was soon afterward.? sent to Bordeaux, in 
France, to have the hull repaired. But on being 
purveyed, it was found that the timl)er.s were 
so much decayed, that it was decided to build a 
new vessel to receive tbe engines, wliich was 
built there, and called by tlm same name, and 
now [1853] form.? one of the royal steam-navy of 
Spain, while her predecessor va.s converted into 
a hulk at Bordeaux.' 

This, in brief, i.s tbe hi.story of the .steamer 
which played so important a rSIe in the mari- 
time annals of Canada, England, and Spain. Her 
model is safety stored in the rooms of the Literary 
and Historical Society of Quebec, where it is an 
object of profound veneration. At the request 
of the Government, a copy of the model has been 
made, and will form piart of tbe Canadian exhibit 
to the Y'orld's Fair at Chicago this year. 

THE BURDEN OF ISABEL.^^ 

CHAPTTi)R XXV.— PROr4B,EBB. 

‘Eortunatk/ says the old wise man, the 
country that has no annals but fortunate is not 
the story that has no incident. ‘Emotion in 
action' must be the maxim of the .story-teller, 
even as it is of the dramatist ; emotion, there- 
fore, that is unexpressed in action is scarcely 
tangible enough material for the noveli.st or 
dramatist to deal with ; it is fitter for tlie treat- 
ment of the rhapsodi.gt or philo.sopher. Yet there 
are periods in otherwise active lives that are 
charged merely with ordinary feeling and desire, 
with growing knowledge and experience : what is 
he who undertakes to tell the stoiy of the.se lives 
to make of such periods^ He finds it hard to 
write about them, except in such a way as makes 
the reader inclined to skip them; an 5 yet they 
are of the greate.9t importance : they are "like the 
pools or quiet stretche,s of water in the course of 
a stream, which reflect heaven and seem as deep 
as the foundations of the earth, and which give 
volume and force to the ne.xt sweep and nnsh and 
swirl of current. 

Isabel had now entered upon one of these 
periods. The six weeks or so of holiday wdiich 
she allowed herself pa.ssed quickly and pleasantly 
with baths in the sea, walks to Kirk Braddaii 
and over Douglas Head, drives over high, breezy 
moorland to Bulby Gkn, Peel, Ramsey, Port Bt 
Mary, and Port Erin ; and sea-trips noW’- in the 
Sea-meiP and now in the for George 

came regularly on the .Friday afternoon in his 
yacht, and returned on the Monday morning. 
He was persistent in his desire and demand for 
races with Lord CHtheroe's yacht, and was loud in. 
his resolve to put new and powerful engines in 
liis own, to make it the swiftest thing that moved 
in water. Isabel was compelled to be interested 
in him and his doings, and, eon.'?idering his pre* 
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tensioiiB towards her, to study him with inten- 
tion, She found him boyish, if not boisterous, in 
manner, like a lad escaped for a hoHtlav ; with a 
strong appreciation of the substantial fare of life, 
of all things that can be bought uith cash or n 
cheque ; with fine physical health, and a sturdy 
conhdence in his own judgment ; alTeetioiiate, biit 
scarcely deferential, to his father, whom he plainly 
considered somewhat old-fashioned, ami whom he 
called ^datl’ Thus George appeare<l to Isabel, 
and she was not sure whether she liked the pro 
SGiitment ; on the whole, she thought she did not, 
and she frequently found herself," before she was 
aware, making George stand in her mind besi<]e 
Alan Ainsworth. She wondered if George had 
just developed those qualities and chara(.‘teristics 
which now marked him, or if he had always had 
them, and she merely had not noticed them ; but 
if he had shown them, must she not have notice«I 
them ? She concluded that the high position of 
importance and responsibility to which his father 
had recently raised him had brought out moi'e 
strongly qualities which had always been his. 
But, it must be said, George did not force the 
study of himself upon her. He talked with her, 
laughed with her, and was generally attentive to 
her, but he did not notoriously seek her company ; 
and, after the one small outburst which I iiaVe 
recorded, he did not say anything to her that was 
charged wnth special feeling — all which piqued 
her somewhat ; for she was a woman, and no 
woman — not even a sensible and dear-seeing 
girl like Isabel — likes a man who pretends to be 
overwhelmiiigl}’- in love with her to bcdiave as 
if he were indifferent, however indifl'erent she 
herself may be. 

Thus pleasantly and quickly passed the days 
and weeks till the middle of Septemlier, -when the 
whole party said farewell to the Isle of iMan. It 
was only at the last moment of adieu that George 
showed he still had a memory. 

‘When/ said he, ‘shall we meet again, Bell? 
Shall I come to town at Christmas, or will you 
come north 1 A year/ he added, ‘ will be a ter- 
ribly Imig time with clear allusion to the year 
and a day which were to date from the previous 
Whitsuntide. 

Tlie Sufhelds, as w'ell as Isabel and her father, 
returned to London j for there was to be an 
autumn .session of Parliament, and a kind of half 
or veiled season of society. The session did nut 
actually begin till the second week of October, 
until which time Lord Clitberoe went shooting. 
It was a kind of open secret that with the re- 
assembling of Parliament his engagement to 
Hnphemia should be formally recognised, and 
there was something of a flutter in the family 
accordingly. 

What with these matters and her own arrange- 
ments for settling down to the enjoyment of her 
wealth ill proper form, Isabel was fully oecn- 
pied for two or three weeks after her return to 
London, She went back to her old lodgings in 
the Marylebone Roiid for a little while— she, de- 
clined, though invited, to go to Rutland Gate 
with her father — until she had found a flat and 
hotight enough furniture to enter upon its occu- 
pation, Her final * good-bye ’ to Mrs Wiflin was 
affecting. Isabel kis.secl her and thanked her for 
ail her solicitude in the past. 

* Oh, my dear/ said Mrs WifTm, crying a little, 


you might have been, my own daiightor, I liked 
yon so well. And thankful I am that nothing 
but good luck has come to you under my 
Rut, oh, the world U full of amf vilv^ 

and I liope that now ymt woidt, get into any of 
them, if it ain't premimplious in" me tr» my f-n 
And youdl cosne and sec me some ii men.’ 

Isabel had fmmd for herself a didiglitfid li/it— 
or, at least, a Hat whicli nhe intcndcHl to nmke 
delightful --in a block in (h'omwtdl Thtafi. The 
more suhstantial ami neecsFury furniture die Imd, 
of course, to acqxiire at once io remder it merely 
habitable ; but sm.'h things as would make it a 
pleasant place to live in .die set Innvelf to seek 
out, to select and buy by degrees. It ivas, and 
continiicd to be for months, a minor haimonie 
joy of her daily oxi.stence to j'niirney into strange 
regions of London and visit the un’likcliost shops 
in her quest ireasure.s of one kind and another. 
She found, for instance, a flue Japanese Rudflha 
in bronze in a marine dealepJ^ in the East Em:l ; 
a finely carved Chinese table in ebonj’’ and ivoiy 
in an old curiosity shop in Lambeth ; and a 
beautiful Teniers in a picture-shop in Hammer- 
smith, Nor did she disdain to look at the more 
pretentious and dearer ware.s of the .simps of 
Regent Street, Piccadilly, and Bond Street. She 
took her father with her on these esiurliiiqiis, 
on the pretence of putting herself under his pro- 
tection ; and he was imnieiiBely pleased with his 
re.sponsibility, all hough, invariably, when active 
care or decision bail to be shown, as in oros.sing 
a .street or calling a cal), it was Ins daughter tliat 
VMS to the fore. 

^\t the .same time she •was not lorgolting her 
scheme for the boneflt of Agcfl Goveriiesse.®. She 
did not begin tvith the display of a piUBpectn? and 
a fiiibscriptiou list; she intendeil that the Institu- 
tion slmnld be all her own ; she even thought 
that for tlie present she woiihl dirqiense with the 
aid of her proposed Comiuitlee of Genticmen ; for 
she was shy of discussing her jdans with any one, 
and she wished to be, if .she could contrive it, 
merely a kind of beneficent daughtm? to a itnv of 
those who had gi'own old, grivy, and huudy in 
the tliaiikles.s occupation to which she herself Imd’ 
given the .spring of her days. The formality of 
the ordinary charitable Institution, with its pain- 
fully regular habits asid rules, witli its generally 
barrack-like exi.stence, she abliorred ; sock ar- 
rangements she resolved she would not have for 
her" Aged : they would make them feel too nuudi 
as if they themselves wore now put to echoed ; 
the,y -would, she was sure, be resented in secret, 
and she knew that di.?like of wdiat you sliouhi 
appear grateful for tends to create a hideous, 
hypocritical tempeiv Therefore, her regulations 
would be loose and elastic ; her Aged should feel 
comfortable and at home ; and to that end-^-and 
also because her income would not bear the- 
expense of a large Institution-- she took a modcsrk 
and cheerful house in Chelsea, suflidoEt to aeeom- 
modato some ten persons, and no nifire. ■ She 
inteniled that her protf/yde,^ should do ilio light 
work of the household tliemselves~it wmdd 
them good to be occupied a little in that way | 
.and she believed ----jndgin^ by. hersell— that they 
i wbuld 

I introduced no great establish inent of servant^: 

1 She herself would bo the governing head ol the 
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Browiij the Aged governess who had been the 
friend of her youth in tlie Yorlwhire school to 
which her aiiiit had sent her. 

She carried her arrangements through so iin- 
I hesitatingly that by tlie beginning of November 
? she had five Aged vestals, including Miss Brown, 

; established in the Chelsea liouse ; and since her 
own abode was also now in a fairly presentable 
condition, and since her friends and relations had 
been for some time asking her when she was 
going to begin to receive visitors, she deternhned 
to give a ‘house-warming’ on the day dedicated 
to the memory of Guy Fawkes. 

lier dining-room was not large enough to enter- 
tain a numerous company. Tlie party at dinner 
made only an octave, but it was a harmonious 
octave : Isabel and her fathei' — Alexander had 
respecthilly declined the invitation : feasts and 
large gatherings, he said, did not agree with his 
constitution, and, moreover, he had no raiment 
splendid enough to do her lionour — her uncle 
and aunt, Pheniy and Lord Cditlieroe, Ainsworth 
and Miss Brown ; !Miss Brown’s charges, the Aged 
vestaLs, were corning in later in their best ancient 
bibs and tuckers. 

‘You might have asked a young woman, my 
dear,’ whispered Mrs Snllield to her niece, ‘to 
meet Mr Ainsworth — I^Uss Bruno, the novelist, 
for instance, kliss Brown may be nice aiiil 
intellectual, but she is scarcely the person to set 
a young man down with/ 

‘I didn’t think of thatl’ said Isabel. Could 
it be, she wondered, that iMr Ainsworth might 
desire and take pleasure in the society of a young 
w'oman ? — a jmung woman other than herself, 
that is ? It smote her with a strange pang that 
he niiglii 

Yet Air Ainsworth found great pleasure in 
sitting next to Aliss Brown, who was one of 
those old maids that make ns wonder at the per- 
versity and stupidity of men in choosing mates. 
She had probably never been asked in marriage ; 
yet it would have been difficult for a man to find 
a woman wlio would have been a wiser, tenderer, 
or more cheerful companion through life. She 
had never been handsome : she was little, thin, 
and dry, but there was aliout her a suggestion 
of past pleasantness of face and figure such as 
resides in a Normandy pippin. She liad intellect 
and vivacity, and sacli an array of learning, ami 
withal so much modesty in the display of it, as 
put Ainsworth to shame. She knew the %voi'ks 
of French authors throitgh and through— it was 
she wlio had given Isabel her taste for the litera- 
ture of France — and she had known Frederic 
Lemciitre-- who had taught her elocution— and 
the great Dumas. She told Ainsworth strange 
and vivacious stories of these two worthies, to 
his immense delight and benefit She discussed 
French plays with him, and Ainsworth was 
moved to confide to her the secret that he was 
trying to write a play. Then she ventured to 
express to him decided and well-matured opinions 
of ^ how a play was to be made, and advised him 
to study Sardou for construction and Labiehe for 
good-nature* 

"-‘AYhat a perfect treasure— a thesaurus ! — ^your 
Miss Brown is V exclaimed Ainsworth to Isabel, 
. when they had all returned to the drawing-room. 

.‘She. ought, tor be editing a Be view instead of 
- supervising your Aged 1’ , - - 


‘Yes,’ said Isabel mischievowsly, ‘she knows 
all about plays too— doesn’t she ? — and can advise 
about the making of them.’ 

‘Yes; she can!’ said Ainsw'orth with a fine 
blush. 

‘And she is so clmianing and versatile,’ added 
Isabel, ‘that she can win the conlideiice of an 
ambitious dramatist at their first meeting !’ 

Ainsworth considered her closely a moment : 

‘ Did she tell you ?’ 

‘ Tell me wliatP 

‘ Tliat I had confided to her that I am writing 
a pkyf 

‘ Oh no. I heard you tell her. And,’ said .she, 
with an involuntary touch of pique, ‘I thouglit 
it a little odd that I should not have heard of 
it before. I — used to hear all you were doing,’ 
she was about to add, but she refrained. 

‘I meant to keep the matter secret,’ said he. 

‘ But indeed it is not much of a secret : I am 
only trying : I .shall very likely iaiL’ 

She w’^as silent ; and be was silent — though he 
looked at lier ns if he would speak. He had it 
in his mind to confess that he Inid made a .secret 
of the writing of the play, because he meant it 
as a means of raising him to her level : lie w^as 
resolveil to win her, but he %voiild only ask lier 
to put her liund in liis wlien he was in a po.sition 
equal, or almost equal, to her.s ; and for a writing 
man to attain such a position in these days he 
believed the stage was the only gangway. But 
he did not say that ; he said something eke 
instead. 

‘You remember,’ said he with a tender smile, 

‘ those strange line.s I heard your father murmur 
“when I went to bring him from that opium-place? 
— “Bay nor of gold and jewels ; Buy nor of silver 
and pearls !” — 1 often think of tliem, and wonder 
if your father had a vision of your coming wealth 
— saw that you were going to be a Banee. “ Bay- 
nor?” In your case it ought to be “B,eine d’or.” 
I think ^ve must call you Bcine eVor — queen of 
gold} 

‘ That come.s,’ said Isabel, ‘ of talking .so much 
about French thing.s %vitli M.iss Brown. But,’ she 
added, taking his persifiage with unusual serious- 
ness, ‘why are you always talking of my gold ? — 
why docs my wealth dwell so in yo\\v mind ? Is 
that not a little vulgar? Forgive m. y sa}^* ng so. 
But has tny poor wealth nnide any difibrence in 
me? Am 1 not the same to my friends as I have 
always heen ? 1 w'ish to be 1 1 hope I am !’ 

‘You are, you are, Aliss Bay nor 1’ asseverated 
Ainswmrtli. ‘You are always generous and frank 
and good I It is vulgar, of course, to consider 
wealth too much ; but — I cannot help thinking 
of it Forgive me. 1 need your forgiveness and 
your indulgence V 

‘Try,’ said she, seriously, ‘to think I am as I 
was ; and let us say no niore about it’ 

They were then driven apart by the influx of 
after-dinner guests, among whom were the Aged in 
their best raiment That was a proud evening for 
them ; for not only were they there on an equal 
footing -with such people as they had been wont 
to serve' and to cringe a little to — wealthy people, 
and people of title, like Lord Glitheroe and his . 
mother Lady Padilmm — hut they actually saw 
in the flesh some artists and authors of whom 
they bad hitherto only heard. Their crowding 
triumph, hovrever, was when one of themselves — 
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the versatile Miss Brown— at the request of their must be swisitive, not only to li'^ht but tZ 

hostess and protectress, rose and recitol in the ehanacs of colour. Mr Poultoii is snU coiitinu- 
inost laugliabiy dryiiuatic maiiiier— silie Ivad bteu iug th^sse cxperiiatintRj and eoiaiiiiniiGatifd soinii 
tanght an emnienfc Freiicli actor— a French ihuthcr rcyulte IhUiiib obtaiuiHl to tlic Kdinbnvdi 
‘piece (‘Le Cur<3 de Cuciignan’ of M.. AVIpIioiise umcting of tho British ABSociatiou in "" 

l.)aiulet)*-~recited it with so bGaiitlful a French MoIIuscb have eyes: some in ilicir tentacles, 
accent that those who understood French ap- some between the feelers, or uu a HpiJk. at the .side 
plaudedwith extreme enthusiasm ; and tliose who or tlie luick ; but with most, as with the siiail, 
did not understand applauded as much as those the eye merely appears to distinguisli light from 
who did, so that they might not be considered darkness ; the cuttlc-lisli, however, is an e.Xt^ep- 
slack in good manners nor backward in educa^ tion— it iias a highly developed eye, and pmbnldy 

good vision. Another molhisi-, the onediidimu, a ' 
iney came, and tliey went; and at midnight kind of slug, is also mure advanced, than uuhL 
Isabel sat again alone in her drawing-room — her others of its kiml ; for it baa twt) kinds of eyes, 

father had gone to his room an hour before. Her one kind like that of other molluscs, and 'the 

house had been warmed by the friendly breath other like man’s ; the latter are very nuiueruns 
of thirty or forty relations, friends, and acrpiaint- (from twelve to one humlred) all over the hack, : 

ances ; she might now' reckon herself established The nautilus has a very exceptional eye ; there i 

as a person of some consequence ; but, a.s she is, in fact, no similar eye known in Nature : it 
looked round the room, and thought who had is simplicity itself, although the nautilus in 
sat here and who there, and how bat and unsatls- other W’ays is a highly developed mollusc. It 
factory it had all been, she found herself recalling i has none of the parts of an eve with which W’o ! 
with especial delight those summer evenings not i are familiar, but is bimply a small round space, ; 
so very long ago when xMnsworth would drop the surface of which is just like the skin around, 
into her Marylebone lodgings and straightway only that there is a minute pindiole in it. 
plunge into talk of great books and great things Through this hole the sea-water enters and fills 
—talk into the rush and swirl of which she also the globe of the eye, bathing the retina, over 
would be caught, while Alexander would sit by which are spread the fibres of the optic nerve, 
wjth the air of a philosopher whose knowledge Possibly this was the original, primitive form 
of the matters being discussed was too deep fur of the eye ; but in all other molluscs the cavity j 
words. Those days were gone, and they were is closed and more or less filled by a lens. | 

better than these 1 Many of the lower creatures ].iosBess tlie remark* 

able powder of renewing lost members, and even ' 

sensory organs: for example, if the eyes of the ^ 
THE SENSE OF SIGHT IN xbNIMALS. garden snail be cut oti; they are soon i^produced 

Ih discussing the senses of animals, Sight brings as perloet iu structure Uh they original ly 

, i. n P* f 1 W'ere. Tliey also appear to hi\ reiiewahle an 

us to a diliicult part of our subject, indefinite number of times ; for on oim im.fur* 

as even plants are sensitive to light, it is nut snail tins t‘xpenment was repeated tw'entv 

always easy to know wliether the lower animals times, and the eyes waire renewed 'as often, the 
simply have a similar sensitiveness, or are actually laat eye being as good as the first! The snail's 
able to see : probably many can only distinguish eyes are on its lunder and longer horn or ion- 
light from darkness ; such may lie t]ic3 function tacle ; but it appears nnahhi to see any obpict 
of the eye-spots which occur in quite low organ- farther away than a quarter td’ an inch, it is 
isms, said that a glow-worm cun distinguish large 

True vision — the forming of an image on the, letters at a distance of leu or more feet ; and 
retina or by mosaic vision — most likely only even fine lines only two hundredth.^ of an inch 
occurs in the higher forms of creation. There apart when they are not more than lialf mi 
are quite eyeless'^ creatures, for example, earth- ineli distant. 

worms, which yet in some way are aware not Amongst Crustacea there is a great difference 
only of light, but even of light of* different colours, in the organ of sight : it ranges from a .simple 
preferring red to blue. Probably the whole siir- eye-spot in some species up to two eoinpouiid 
face of tlieir skin is sensitive. This curious skin- eye.s on a movable eye-stalk (as in the crab and 
sensitiveness is still further proved by some facts lol^ster) with complete optical apparatus. Some 
given in a recent book entitled T/ii Colours of have both simple and compound eyes— wlucli 
Animals^ where llv Poulton describes some ex- we shall describe more in iletail directly— but 
periments he has made, extending over several usually only the latter, and if the former are 
years, on the variable colomiiig of insects. One also present, there arc only two or three, Hlmre 
year he experimented on no fewer than seven and land crabs are quite (iqiial to most insects 
hundred larvm of one kind of butterfly alone in their rapidity of perception. In some mimite 
(the peacock, which appears to be one of the Crustacea, "the eyes are so large that the little 
most sensitive), placing them in different coloured creatures appear to be all eye. * ^ 

surroundings. These larvie produced |>upio of The sight of insects has been inadc a special 


their immediate surroundings. Even %vhen the Most insects have two kinds or eyes ; tm mm . ,■ 

larvse were blinded, and the surroundings sub- compound eye— one on each side of the Iieaa, ; 
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o£ a lens, behind which is a gelutinoiis liquid, 
composed of transparent cells, and behind this 
the retina, in wdiioh are a number of the 
soHjalled ‘rods,’ The coiiipoimd eyes are more 
complex : the surface is generally divided into 
hexagons, each of which is called a facet, and 
usually forms a lens ; or we may call the 
compound eyes six-sided eye-masses ; beneath 
each facet is a cone, the farther end of which 
is siuToiinded by cells, in which is a nerve-rod 
ill connection with the fibres of the optic nerve. 
Whether this organ forms one aggregate eye, or 
whether each facet is an eye, is not hnowm. The 
latter, however, seems improbable, for a queen- 
bee has nearly five thousand of these facets, 
a worker-bee six thousand, and a drone eight 
thousand ; the liouse-fiy about tlie same ; while 
moths have eleven or t’welve thousand ; butter- 
fiies seventeen thousand ; and some beetles as 
many as twenty-five thousand facets. If each 
cone behind those numerous facets makes a 
separate image, it is very difficult to understand 
how so many separate images can be combined. 
It is more probable that insects see by light 
passing through the facets on to the cones at 
the backs nerve-fibres ; eacli cone 

receiving only a very small portion ; hence insects’ 
vision iiYoiild be a mosaic — a series of minute 
pictures, larger and wider, the larger the eye, 
smaller and more distinct wdien the facets are 
small and numerous. This theory, though: still i 
disputed, seems now almost established by the 
recent researches of Exner and Watase. 

However this may be, it is probable that the 
ocellus only distinguishes light from darkness, 
while the compound eye forms images 5 for the 
ocellus may he covered over ’without aflecting 
the insect’s movements, wdiereas, when the com- i 
pound eyes are covered, the insect behaves as if , 
in the dark, liitting against objects and fijing 
against walls, d:c. For nocturnal insects, it is a 
great advantage to have so many images super- 
posed, while the pigment being juobile, may act 
as a screen to cut off too much light, If the 
compound eye of an insect is removed and freed 
from the pigment or eolourixLg matter, objects 
may be seen tlirough it from behind ; but the 
field of vision is very small. 

A scorpion, though it can boast of six eyes, 
has very imperfect vision : if approached noise- 
lessly, it can easily be captured, and seems quite 
unaware of the presence of Hies or other in'ay 
until they move. 

The facets in the compound eye of an ant vary 
in number from nothing up to twelve hundred. 
The ocelli vary too; there are never more than 
three, soinethiies only one, atul in some W'orkers 
none at > all.. Mr Bates, in his NaMiralist on the 
Ammon,' xnentions one kind of ant found there, 
called the' Saitba ant, which, besides having 
the usual, three classes— the males, females, and 
workers (leaf-carriers, — that other ants have, 
has also' three kinds of workers, one set living 
wholly imderground, and only, to he seen by dis- 
^ tiirbing the nest They then emerge in alarin from 
thmr burrows, and are seen to have very large 
heads, .not smooth like other workei’s, hut covered 
with; hairs q and in the middle of the forehead is 
,a tivin ocelhts/or simple ey% the usxtal eompoand 

frdhtiil eyh' is not known m any other kind of 


ant, and the appearance of these strange creatures 
reminds one, says M.r Bates, of the Cyclopes of 
Honieric fame. One s|ieeies of ant has not tlie 
usual compound eye, the organ of sight sim]'dy 
consisting of one lens. Another nearly blind 
S])ecies, living in dark places and tunnels, has 
deep-set eyes ; another none, tliough the eye- 
sockets are visible ; another, again, lias neither 
eyes nor sockets : these latter live and move 
wholly under covered roads or tunnels of their 
own building. 

A small organ in our Liuius — the size of a hazel 
nut, and called from its shape the ].uneal gland 
— is considered by some to luive once been a 
rudimentaiy eye ! This rudimentary eye is 
found in ail vertebrates and in some fossils ; it 
probably was once a 2‘eal thirtl organ of vision ; 
so apparently the vertebrates had once a central 
eye. By-and-by we shall be finding that all 
these wmnderful old myths had a foundation 
in fact. 

Curiously enough, many insects hare a visual 
field of half a spliere, owing to the convex form of 
the eye, so that they can see objects partly behind 
and at tlie side as well as in front of them ; so 
can a chameleon. It is, however, very difficult 
to say what and how inimli insect.s see ; probablj^ 
they "can only see objects that are very near, the 
distance of about a millimetre, or one-twenty- 
fifth of an inch, being that at which they can see 
best To a wasp, the distance of twenty feet 
coiTosptmds to what one him tired and sixty -feet 
would ])e to a man. Tim colour-sense of insects 
we shall refer to subsequently. 

vSpi<iers, which must no longer be called 
insects, liave six or eight ocelli, arranged in a 
pattern on tlie top of their heads, but Jhey have 
no compound eye at all, ai’ul are very short- 
sighted ; probably they cannot see at a greater 
cli.staiice than four inches. They are easf-- 
deceived by artificial fiies ; will try their utmc'.’i 
to eat cork or india-rubber when it is placed on 
the web, and can even Tie repeatedly deceived in 
this way without learning wisdom. In another 
case, after a female spider had laid its eggs and ; 
rolled them into a ball, this ball was moved 
just two inches away, and the unha’]»py spider 
was not only unable to find it, but spent nearly 
two hours looking for it. She scarcely .seemed 
able to see it even at the distance of half an: 
inch. Hor do they know their own bags of eggs 
from otimr bags. They will continue carrying 
these bags about even ‘when all the eggs have ; 
been removed and replaced by a piece of lead ! 
Yet some spidens at all events can see their prey 
and can distinguish colours ; and either by sight 
or some other means can find and will readily 
drink drops of water scattered about. In one 
species the eyes of the nude are near tlie top of 
a long, slender footstalk — perhaps to aid in , the 
.search for females ; but practically, their sense 
of sight is almost absent, and, as ’we have see% 
they are decidedly stupid. 

Slaiiy reptiles depend for their food upon the; 
accuracy of their sight 5 if a chameleon is ■watched 
'while catching insects, its unerring aim cannot 
but be noticed, though its range of vision m proh- ' 
ably limited. A chameleon has, however, the 1 
rnriom property of being able- to move ‘ Its two 
eyes independently of each other, ao that, one can;, 
be looking up aixd the other down, or one behind 
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and the other in front. At the same time^ its 
eyelids also form, a second pui^il, as it were, tu the 
eye j so that it has curious properties, although 
it has been disrespectfully likened to a boiled pea 
with an ink -spot. 

The eyes of deep-sea fish are very varied : 
some have neither eyes nor sight ; others have ' 
greatly enlarged eyeballs, so as to catch the, 
least glimpse of light. Their eyes tend either to 
disappear or to be unusually efficient ; but since ' 
no trace of sunlight can penetrate to any great I 
deptli, and it is probably quite dark beyond a 
depth of some two hundred fathoms, o*f what' 
use can eyes be? .Fish have been captured at' 
a depth of nearly three thousand fathoms, where I 
there must be not only absolute stillness, but ' 
also total darkness— except for the fact t.hat some 
of these deep-sea creatures are pliosphorescent, , 
and therefore luminous. This fact was first ascer- 
tained in the Ghallengar expedition. >Since then, 
Mr Alcoek of the Indian Marine Survey has 
found that some deep-sea crustaceaiis have a 
similar power, one large prawn quite lighting 
up a bucketful of water in which it was placed. 
Fish with largo eyes have therefore a better 
chance of finding food (and mates) ; but they 
cannot wholly depend upon sight, since some 
have quite abandoned all atteinpis to see. Some, 
again, have luminous organs on their head or 
body or tail, which are under their control, so 
that they can actually throw light at pleasure 
oil their prey or extinguish it in times of danger. 
Thus the Angler, amongst others, attracts its prey 
by means of these coloured lures or phosphorescent 
lights. It has been well said that these ‘ vast pro- 
founds of the deep have become a sort of alms- 
house or asylum, whereunto antiijuated forms 
have retired, and amid the changeless environ- 
lueiit, have dwelt for ages unaltered^ 

As is well known, tlie eyes of fiat-fisli— plaice, 
soles, &c, — are both on one side of the head. 
This is not, liowever, the case when these fisli are 
born ; originally, like the majority of us, they 
have an eye on each side of tlie Iieiul ; but 
when they give up swimming about, and lie in 
hiding on one side at the bottom of the sea, the 
eye on the under side would be useless ; it there- 
foi'e gradually travels round the head till it is 
near the other eye, on the coloured side, wdiich 
i« directed toward the light. On the whole, fish 
have very large eyes, but not very keen sight, 
although tliey can perceive their prey or danger ; 
one very odd-looking tropical fish, tfuit walks on 
its front fins, is much above the average in the 
way of sight : this is doubtless necessary for its 
existence, since insects form its prey. Many fish, 
however, have an accurate vision for objects near 
at hand, as may be seen in the way they discover 
shrimps or other food when almost biu*ie<l ; but 
few appear able, to see objects at a gi’eater distance 
than four feet in the water, and about three feet 
upwai'ds, A man. standing fifteen feet away can 
be seen by some ; but, owing to the i-cfractive 
power of water, he would doubtless be greatly 
magnified. The pupils of a fish’s eye do not, us 
a rule, alter in size with the changes in intensity 
of the light ; and in many, a change in the size 
of the eyelids marks the changes of the seasons ; 
in some, the eyelids become so fat in the spawning 
season as almost to hide the eye ! Borne sharks 
and a few of the low'er mammals have a third 


eyelid or nictitating uicnibraiie, principally of 
use to clean the eyeball 

Birds have very acute vision ; peihaps the most 
acute of any creature, and tlm sense is alsu more 
widely difi'uHud over the retina than is the ease 
with man ; consequently, a bird can see sideways 
as well as objects in froJd of it. A bird 
showing great uneasiness in consequence — a hawk 
long beibre it is visible, to man ; so, too, fowls 
and pigeons find mimite .scraps of food, 
guishing tiiem from what ajipcar to m exactly 
similar pieces of eartli or gravel. Young cid<;ken8 
are also able to find their own food— knowing its 
position and how distant it is— us souu as they 
are hutclied ; wiicreas a child only viuy gradually 
learns either to see or to undm'stuxid the distance 
of objects. Beverai birds — appureiiUy the young 
of all those that nest on the ground— can see (£niie 
well directly they coma oiit of the shell; but 
the young of birds that nest in trees or on rucks 
are born blind, and have to be fed. 

Burrowing rodents, such as rats and squirrels, 
as w^e might expect, and also insectivorea (inoks, 
&c.), have a very rudimentary organ of sight. 
The walrus has not good sight either ; ut all 
events, out of the water it seems unable to 
see a man even when lie is just in front rif it, 
tliougli it lias keen enough hearing, and could 
mell him one thousand feet away, if to wdnd- 
ward. Wlien startled, the walrus rotates its 
eyes without moving its head, whicli gives it a 
very odd expression. Monkeys, as we should 
exx>eet, have sight more like our envn, and readily 
distinguish colour. In one instance, sugar-candy 
of various colours was provided for thein ; they 
invariably chose green first — |.>erhaps because it 
was more like tiieir usual lierbaceoiiH food—and 
then white ; no other colours were iouclKHi till 
these were all eaten. 

It is, howtiver, hardly necessary to speak of tiar 
sense of sight in the higher animals, as it is so 
much like our own, except to notice that few of 
them depend so mutdt U]'m)ii this sense as we do. 
This is very observable with cats and dogs, who, 
tlioiigh tliey have keen sight, yet rely far more 
upon their senses of hearing and of siiudl lu 
most mammals and the higher vertebrate.^, ^ as 
with ourselves, the eye consists of parts admitting 
light and coacentraling it on an expansion of the 
optic nerve which lines the back of the eyeball ; 
sometimes one layer of tissue is modified into u 
coloured and light-reilecting surface. 


THE BAOBEl) BEETLE. 

CHAFtKIl IIL 

The following morning— or, xvithcr, I should say, 
that BiorniDg— i)r Carl von Ebersteiii iqipeared 
at the breakfast tabic with a very w’oni and 
haggard face indeed. ‘Looks as if he’d been on 
the spree for a week V murmured the Masher to 
■Mrs Parson. But, to his discomfiture, thatlady 
eyed the youth from head to foot witii a Bcotiifui 
j glance, arid said in I'eply : ‘I daresay pa know- All 
! about how a gentleman kwks wdion. he has been, 

; as you so elegantly term it, “mi the spree for a 
i week.” / call it a most i'n-teresting pallor, which' 

1 (Her Jniaband stared at lier, a potato harpooned 
I on his fork, making various blind and inefiecluai 
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shots at Ills month with it) ^A-hem! Dr von 
Ebersteiii, 1 trust your zeal for midnight explora- 
tion has not eiicleS in giving you a cold'?’ This 
drew all eyes on our hero, who blushed iuid 
looked uncomfortable. 

‘Oh no, madam; I am quite well, I thank 
you ; only a little tired.’ And lie applied him- 
self afresh to liis breakfast 

‘Dear me! no^v I come to look at him, what 
a nice face Dr Eberstein lias,’ murmured l^liss 
Priscilla Jenkins to her sistei’. Miss Hester. 

‘ If you hadn’t been half blind,’ answered that 
lady snappishly — for she had a short temper — 
‘you’d have seen that long ago. I did.’ 

, ‘ Well, sister, you needn’t bite my nose off, if 
you did.’ 

‘Just as well I shouldn’t,’ replied the snappish 
one ; *it’s short enough already.’ 

Poor Miss Priscilla was in an agony lest the 
Doctor should have overhear<l this little rebuke ; 
but she could not help looking np from her 
plate now and again and thinking to herself : 

‘ Dear me 1 where could my eyes have been ? He 
is certainly wonderfully handsome.’ And then 
she blushed for shame at her thoughts. 

Strangely enough, the very same idea was 
passing through the fair !Misa Emerson’s mind. 
It is never wise to speculate on the thoughts 
of ladies, for they are such incomprehensible 
creatures, that it is quite impossible to guess 
in what groove their ideas may be running. The 
young lady, with a most demure and saintly look 
on her face, has just finished sewing up the 
sleeves of her brother’s friend’s smoking-jacket, 
<'>r has probably carefully deposited a sharp- 
pointed pebble in the young man’s slipper, and 
is now dreaming of more mischief. It is as im- 
possible to guess what the feminine cogitations 
are as it is to catch a butterfly with a railway 
engine. Mi.ss Emerson, therefore, though, to all 
seeming, intent on roast fowl, was saying to 
herself ; ‘ Now, that is the sort of man I should 
like to marry, if I ever do commit myself so far. 
So tall and well built ; such an open, honest 
countenance ; and oh ! what lovely eyes !’ 

Dear me ! wdiat had come to all the ladies ? 
All the men were aware that the Doctor Iiad 
never been singled out in this fashion before. 
But the climax w^as reache<I when Mrs Parson, 
■who had usually spoken of our hero as a member 
of ‘one of those horrid German universities 
where they do nothing but smoke and guzzle 
beer from morning to night!’— when she actu- 
filly, with a smile on her countenance, to which it 
had been a stranger for many along day, said in 
dulcet tones as the party rose from the table : 
‘My dear Doctor, would ’'you lend me your arm 
for a little stroll on the bank 1 I should so like 
to ask you your opinion on some of these dear 
delightful antiquities we see daily*’ 

Every one stared, the Parson most of all. The 
Masher turned aside to hide a grin ; and the 
luckless and bewildered young man addressed 
answered hurriedly ; With much . pleasure, 
BiadamJ And the ' t-wo departed, leaving the 
Fanson .staring in vacant amaze after his wife. 

' .The other ladies fluttered into their cabins 
with, .doitbtl ess, various sensations in their minds ; 

. and fat, short, ugly Mr Cotton mitttered to the. 

• Masher : '* ’Anged if hi^ see anythin’ so wonderful 
in that chap I A long-legged, German lout like ' 




that ! Wofc’s come over all these ^vomen-folk hof 
a sudden — hey l’ 

But the Masher was watching the Parson’s face, 
on wliich were legibly imprinted virtuous horror, 
amazement, and indignation at the extraordinary 
behaviour of the wife of his bosom. 

Mr Cotton retired into the cabin \vliich he 
jointly occupied with the Doctor, dismissed the 
subject from his mind, aiul >scanned the luoriey 
article of the latest ‘Times.’ The Masher went 
on deck for a smoke ; and the Parson was left, 
staring round the cabin in vacant bmviidermeiit. 

‘To describe wliat that unfortunate Yon Eber- 
stein went through during his conferences with 
Mrs Parson,’ said Colonel Merritt to me wlien 
relating this truly veracious story, ‘is impossible. 
He tried to tell me ; but what with his wrath 
and genuine astonishment at her conduct, and 
the roars of laughter with which I received his 
confidence, he couldn’t e.xplain himself. It was 
the ridje.st joke I e%^er heard 1’ 

When the Professor came on board again, the 
Parson, who from the deck bad watched their 
approach in horvifled rsiknee as he saw j^Irs 
Parson hanging aflectionately on the Professor’s 
arm, and looking up tenderly into his eyes — the 
Parson stepped forward, bestowed a lianghty 
.scowl on the unfortunate young man, and, 
addressing his wnfe, said : ‘My dear, please come 
down-stairs ; I wish to .speak to you.’ She w-uved 
a fare'well to her late escort and vanished, leaving 
poor Yon Eberstein rooted to the deck. 

‘Now, niy friend,’ said he, turning to the 
Masher, who was .simply roai-ing with laughter, 
‘will you kindly tell me what is the meaning 
of all this, if you canf 

‘If I can!’ responded the Ornament. ‘Why, 
my dear fellow, she’s gone mashed on you ! IV by, 
I don’t know ; but it seems to me, from what I 
saw at breakfast, that all the ladies are in the 
same box. Ask yourself : I don’t know wdiy !’ 
And he wiped his eyes, having for once enjoyed 
a good laugh. 

The Professor stood silent for a hw moments | 
then he strolled forward, tilled and lit his pipe, 
and began anew to examine his trophy, which 
he carried in his waistcoat pocket. 

Meanwhile, there was gnashing of teeth in the 
Parson’s cabin. Let us draw a veil over it, for 
charity’s sake. 

Dr von Eberstein had not been seated in the 
bows of the boat for more than ten minutes, when 
a soft step made him look up. There stood 
Priscilla Jenkins, with a most maidenly smirk 
on hex’ faded lips. ‘ Dr Eberstein,’ she said in a 
lackadaisical voice, ‘ do you kno-sv I do really feel 
so ill; I 'wonder what is the matter witli me? 
It is a kind of faintness. I should be so obliged 
if you would prescribe for me.’ 

‘By all means. Miss Jenkins,’ replied the kind- 
hearted and imsuspicious Doctor, taking her %vrist 
in his. As he did so, he happened to look up, 
and he espied the Masher, watching him with 
a broad grin and shaking his finger at him. He 
dropped the wrist like a hot potato* ‘I think if 
you go and lie down for a while the feeling you 

‘Oh, thank you so much!’ replied, the guile* 
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les.s maiden, and she tripped away, leaving Von 
Eberstein in a cold perspiration of mingled fright 
and indignation. 

* What— what is the meaning of all tliisf lie 
exclaimed. At this moment the head of [Miss 
Hester Jenkins appeared at the companion. She 
glanced round, and then began to approach him, 

‘ This is too uinch V exclaimed the unhappy man, 
wlio sprang up and hastened towards the' plank 
which led ashore, meaning to seek safety in liight. 
To eifect this, however, he had to pass tlie lady, 
which he was doing with a bow, wlien .she 
stopped him : 

‘ Oh, Dr von Eber.stein, I wished to a.sk 
you’ — — 

‘Another time, my dear madam ; I am really 
in haste. I find I shall miss the chance of seeing 
a most interesting antiquity if I do not hurry,’ 

‘ But just a moment’ 

‘ Positively, I shall be too late if I wait. An 
reyoir, madam and he sprang ashore and hurried 
off. As he (lid so, he turned, and saw a face 
pressed against one of the cabin windows, evi- 
dently watching him. It was Miss Emerson’s 1 

Miss Jenkins looked after him, feeling imdined 
to be angry, but presently her features relaxed. 

‘ It is impossible to be angry with such eyes/ she 
murmured ; and she retired to her cabin. 

When the Professor returned that evening, he 
found himself, to his great annoyance, over- 
whelmed with the same embarrassing attentions, 
and he didn’t like it. But he didn’t at all mind 
when he looked up from his plate and saw I^liss 
Emerson’s pretty brown eyes bent upon him with 
an unmistakable expression of interest lurking 
in them, and lowered in confusion when tliey 
met his glance of admiration. That was quite 
another thing, and the sensation was decidedly 
pleasant. 

They were now on their homeward journey, 
and would disembark the following diiy. The 
Professor was glad of it. He had become sick 
and weary of the gross and fulsome adulation the 
ladies of the party seemed inclined to bestow on 
him. He had devoted liimself as.sidiiously to 
Miss Emerson, at first to escape from the other 
women, but afterwards with a genuine feeling 
of respect and admiration, which had quickly 
ripened into love. And, on her part, Mi.<;s 
Emerson seemed inclined to reciprocate the 
sentiment. On this last evening, when they 
had gone to dress for dinner, Von Eberstein 
had abstractedly hung up his waistcoat %vithout 
taking out his precious box. As he left the cabin, 
Mr Cotton hurried in to make Ins toilet. He 
had often seen the Professor take something out 
of his waistcoat pocket and pore over it, and 
with the curiosity of a little mind, had longed to 
know what it was. But though he had often 
examined the pocket, he had found nothing. 
There hung the identical waistcoat. 

‘It’s last night, ^ said he; ‘blowed hi! I don’t 
hexamine it hagain.’ He did — and found the 
box! Hastily he opened it. ‘Nothin’ but one 
o’ them cussed stiukiii’ beetles !’ said he, in 
disgust. ‘Wonder how a feller can carry such 
things about with ’im !’ But here he heard the 
dinner coining. In his haste, he shoved the box 
into his own pocket and ran out to take his 
place. 


That nigh t, to tlie astonish incut of the men, and 
al.so the delight of the Doctor, who was (herehy 
frecid from the usiml attention.^, the three elder 
ladies made a (hdi borate .sot at Mr Cotton. They 
compliimmted liim ou Iuh improved leaks ; they 
teased him gently ; they (*xt»reist^d all tlioir fasci- 
mitioiis upon the deliglited man, who pulled up 
his collar, shot his eiiOs, ami lilemlly hutlicd 
liiinself ill fiuinninc .smilc.^s. The Parson, who 
had given up his wife in de.spiiir, and was eon- 
gralulatiiig hincself that the trip was ju.st over, 
and .she would conic to Inn* siisnsc.s when ‘ that 
tlerman felhuv’ was gone, wa.s thmirler-slruck at 
this new movement of her.s, and could only stare 
round the tabh^, dumb and opemniouthed. ‘The 
depravity of her iliriing— .she. I a rector’s wife I 
And at her age! Oh, pooh! it’s impossible P 
But it wasn’t 1 There she was, Vjcfore hia face, 
making eyes at this lo^v, underbred little man- 
ugly too l and, wonder of woiider.-^, the Misses 
Jenkins following suit. 

He had not a syllable to say for him.self. The 
others all enjoyed tbemsolveB in their own way. 
The Professor made desperate love to Sii.ss 
Emenson, who seemed to like it; the M!asber 
surveyed the scene from the profundity of his 
shirt-collar, and chuckled delightedly jit the 
changes wUi(di, dolphin-like, pa.ssed over the 
Parson’s face : and the three ladies plied the 
eiirapUired i^Ir Cotton with c(»niplimeiits and 
flowery phrases, which so delighted him that he 
mi.sphiecd and dropped more aspirates than over. 
Aiiil over all, the Revmind brooded like a 
thunder-cloud, gloomy and threatening. 

And thu.s pas.sed tlieir last uv'eniiig on board. 


TWO DAYS IN CAPE CORSE. 

Thb innkeeper of Corte had called me at four 
A.M. that I might catch the inoi'iiiug train for 
Bastia. He was a Florentine, inordinately proud 
of the names in hi.s visitors’ book, and with the 
uieane.st cui.^inc in the world ; and he had in vain 
tried to argue me into an ascent of Monte 
Eotuudo, wliich would entail my return to his 
hotel for another day or two. But I w'as in no 
humour for i^Ioiite Eotondo. To begin with, it 
was the month of 2ilay ; and the sea.«on was late. 
There was a teiTibh3 amount of .snow on the 
mountain. One knew this by induction ; for the 
lower peak.s, not much more than a third as high 
as ^lonte Ilotoiido, still glistened with their white 
'mantles. 

There w’ere other reasone wdiy I turned my 
back on Alonte Rotondu and proposed to hurry 
to Bastia. Perhaps not the least of them was the 
desii’e to leave as quickly as pos.sibk an island 
which, from all aeeoimts^ was still, in the year 
1890, nearly as full of bandits as boar. It seeined 
incredible ; yet there can be no doubt that Corsica 
was and is retrograding in certain respects, ^ And 
although the Ooi-Bican bandit does not lay himsalf 
out for the capture of travcdliiig foreigners, who 
could say how soon he might find the temptation 
irresistible? Tlie man ivlio one human 

being after another in vendetta with as little re- 
pugnance as you or I would .shoot a partridge, 
may be expected after a time to become ealbus 
about other of the Corn mand meats. Aiid 
one felt unambitious of such adventiirea as might 
be the lot of the English man m boads to bandits 
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ainoiig the bleak mouiitaiu-topii of the green iale 
of Goi’ska. 

Tlioiigli too early in the year for the high peaks, 
it was by no means too early foi* that interesting’ | 
yet very little visited promontory to the north of i 
Corsica which protrudes itself “ from the uwiu 
island like the spike of a sword-iish. ]\loiv.over, ■ 
the Cape Corsicans, as the inhabitants of this; 
headland are called, have a reputation for thrift : 
and sobriety which makes them despised by tlieir , 
more hky and happy-go-lucky bretliren of the ; 
interior. The inference was that they retained 
less of that taste for hloodslied which certainly i 
characterises the average Corsican now, as in 
past times. It seemed unlikely, therefore, that 
I should here be thought woi^th seizing and 
holding for a ransom which nij friends at home 
might think a pre|)Osterously high estimate of the 
value of my life. 

The weather had been dull to the last degree 
during the previous week. Storm after storm 
from the south-west— the fiercest quarter for 
Corsica — hud broken upon the laud, and tumbled 
the waves of the Mediterranean into Ajiiecio’s 
lovely bay so us to make even the Ajacciots a 
little impatient and disposed to marvel. It "was 
equally wild in Oorte. The high white and 
black houses .of this quaint old fortress-town 
were all blotched with damp and uioukl The 
rivers Hostouica and Tavigmiiio, wdiicli meet 
'under its castle rock, rushed surgingly tow’ards 
tlieir goal on the eastern shore. And only now 
and again, at sunset and sunrise, was there any 
break in the black clouds over the mountains 
which in the west and south frame Pasquuie 
Faoli^s town so engagingly, 

Umler these eoiiclitious of the atmosphere, I 
travelled towards Bustia on a chilly May morning, 
hoping for better things, upon the strength of 
a divinely rosy llush which hud glowed upon 
Rotondo’s snow at the hour of our departure. 
For companions I liad an old gentleman with 
a gun, and a young hearty priest with thick 
ciirly htiir and an ingenuous expression. The 
priest talked without ceasing ; and the old gentle- 
man fingered his gun and uttered the laconic 
phrases, * Eh gia ! Ah 1 Ebhene 1 Bacro, Bio ! ’ 
one after the other ; as much, it ap])eared, in 
extreme weariness of his compauioirs loquacity as 
for the sake of any encoiirageinent it might give 
him to continue to talk. Anon, however, at a 
! wayside station the priest departed, and, to the 
umazeuient of my Protestant eyes, was straight- 
way received into the arms of two stout country- 
women who awaited liim on the platform. They 
took him in their arms one after the other, his 
bag and his bundle, his iinibrella, rosary, and 
prayer-book, and embraced him, with many a 
sounding salute upon the cheek, until, with some 
difficulty and haste, he fought himself free of 
them, and stood at amViength, blushing like 
■a, poppy.- I -daresay they were his mother and 
an aunt or fosteiMnoiiher. ■ 

At Basfcia the sky was blue,' and the sun shone 
’.gaily upon the multitude of white tombs which, 
‘after the Corsican; fashion, dot the hill-Bides like 
bijou country residences. It appeared that the 
bad weather was left behind.- And so, indisposed 
, to lose’tim^,' straightway 1 went from the railway 
to the 'S6tel'< Frmc$‘^ *and thence, having break- 
lasted, with, appetite upon the excellent trout of 


the island and the fairHvine, 1 wmlked with my 
knapsack to the diligence office for the Caph 
Curse townlets, and in a trice had engaged tlie 
cov.pe. In less than an hour after entering the 
old capital of the islaiid, ! was being eddied along 
thimigh the clust of the liigh-road in tlie worst, 
most dilapidated, and most tedious of public com 
veyances in which it had yet been my mis- 
fortune to travel. A large widow ’with an 
asthma sat by my side for u few minutes. She 
was a genial eanversational soul, and we were 
soon upon such an intimacy that I received 
an invitation to visit her upon rny return to 
Bastia, and was informed of the amount of 
the savings of her son, \vho chanced to be in 
the postal service of the Argentine Sepublie 
at Buenos Ayres, Wlien the widow went, 1 wns 
alone in the lumbering car for liours, with all 
the dust of the liighwuy for company. 

The journey by diligence begun at 10,30 a.m, 
and lasted until 8 pjt. Morsigliu was to be my 
resting-place ; and so I did not leave the diligence 
until Morsiglia w^as reached. In the meantime, 
1 had learned the physiognomy of Cape Coi‘se by 
heart, save that of the moiintaii'is, which pervade 
it in the middle like a vertebra. The road is 
cut out td tlie rocky cliOs of the coast-Hncf, and 
white villages nestling by the calm blue sea were 
passed one after another. !Now and again, how- 
ever, the prospects were of a lu-nader kiml. We 
came to spaciotis glens and valleys whirJi broke 
I upon the shore from the inland mountains. 
Through tlie midst of the cornfields and vine- 
yards, olive woods and chestnut forests of tliese 
lateral rifts, attractive brooks of fresh water 
purled their way to the Mediterranean. 

Some very happy days may be spent with 
the rod and gun in Corsica ; and none will be 
remembered mure brightly than those devoted 
to Caj'e Corse. The entire pi'omuntory is hardly 
! twenty miles long by an average bretultli of six 
i or seven miles. Yet it has scenery and attrac- 
1 tions of many kinds within its compass : moun- 
tains live thousand 'feet high ; townlets and 
villages on the liill-sicles and in tlm valleys ; fruit 
famous for its excellence ; wine luimutciied else- 
wdiere in Coi'sica ; wdld-boar and })artri dge among 
its thick perfumed herby scrub ; fish in its pol- 
lueid streams, mid the sea, which is never far 
UAVay ; mid the most vivaciou.s of Corsicans cities 
at its point of jimcture wdtli the body of the 
island. 

We rested awhile at the Marina of the town 
of Liui — live miles up a valley and built on the 
mountain sides — and the Marina of Rugliauo. 
Then wp cd imbed with' terrible tardiness into the 
muiuitains to reach Rugliano itself, the chief town 
of the cape. It is gloriously situated at the head 
of an amphitheatre of mountains, with a deep 
valley beneath it opening towmrds the sea, and 
teeming with whods and gardens. Tim townr was 
in gala dress: triumphal arches and mottoes of 
welcome everywhere ; and the people theniseive's 
in their sleekest black, and the dumstds in silk. 
The new Pi'efeet of Corsica had in the course of 
Ms tour of the island arrived at Rogliano and 
been received by the notables and leaked. Yoti 
would thiixk that people living in the midst of 
siich beauty must ' ol necessity have ' beautiful 
natures— be generous, gentle j and unseMsh; It 
is not quite so, however j lor Rogliano furnishes 
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its due and more of the i-ognes charged . witli- ' ho>vever, he and his wife were both ahed ; 1^1 
miwier and otiier liemoiis cranes at tiie asskes it was only after considerable parleying that I 
ot^astia, \ , , bniucLHi their son to receive xnu. He i^ave me a 

i?rom Koghano the drive was by one rounded supper of eggs and cheese and iiidilFerent wine, 
uplancl nili-aide after another towards the west j ami showed me to a guest-room that would not 


coast of the cape. passed the lighthouse of have lieen amiss in tha'IIohi Mtlropnk. 
the extremity to the right, llie road made pro- The next day opened niagidliceutly, with <j 
aigious detours with the curves of tlie deeply- cloudless .sky and u glare on the sea whidi tto 
dnupied slopes. It was a treeless region. The claimed the sun. The road inspector was up and 
shrubs, however, were thick everywhere ; and j curious to sue Ids guest So coidial wiw he whei; 


sweet \va3 the perfume of them as the evening 
dew distilled their essences. 

Thus we ambled by Ersa, the northernmost 
village, which we saw hundreds of feet beneath 


cloudless .sky and u glare on the sea whidi 
cluimed the sun. The road inspector was up and 
curious to sue Ids guest 8i) coidial wiw he when 
I prtifesyud my.seli: well content with the ptw-erty 
of ids welcome, that he volunteered to be my 
guiile for a journey ufoot across the mountains 
back to Liiri, whence 1 could take the retui'ii 


us ; and Ceuturi, to which we descended for tlm diligence to Bastiu. It -was a feMa dav, and thus 
convenience of a distinguished native and Ids he was at liberty to take his pleasure. HMore- 
sister, who were gracious enough to invite me oveiy he oljservcd, with kindly emphasis, Minder- • 
mto tlieir house, and make mention of free acconi- stand that I do not do it for money. I go with 
modatioii for the night. But to this civil offer you as a friendd 

I ’was proof, tlioiigh it was tendered in all A cup of coffee and a raw egg were princely 

sincerity ; and so, amid a profusion of bows and nutriment upon ivhicli to begin one of the most 
good wishes — the latter from the lady, I rejoice delightful walks I have ever made. It was a juy 
to say, and bestowed in the most cordial manner to breathe the balmy air, a mixture of tlic scent 
— I resumed my seat, and we clambered back to of many an herb, orange blossoms, the tang of 

the high-road for the last stage of the day. the salt sea, and the "^nioriiing freshness. ' We 

It was full time tlie journey was over. The strode along the liigh-ruad, therefore, with happi- 
sun, fiexy as a tomato, had gone below the horizon | ness exuding at every pjore, my friend averring 
line of the sea. The headlands of the coast, north j that the exercise was pure pleasure to him. We 
and south, were paling fast. With remarkable | .soon left Morsiglia behind ; it was lost at the 
suddennes.s, the air hud chilled, and taken a j bend of the first headland. But there was corn- 
clammy turn that was not very agreeable. I wa.s peiLsation in the glorious panorama of CursicaM 
dead-tired, wluit with the extraordinary length central peaks, the snow of which seemed to tread 


of my day — beginning as it did at sunrise — the ' 
dire jolts of the last ten hours, the aching of my 


the blue of the heavens. The coast-line (>f the 
nortli was also visible right along to Calvij the 


battered bones, and the comparative lightness of ancient little town which boldly claims Columlnis 
my stomach. And so I rejoiced when in the for a sou. The pale gray of the various cap>CH 
uncertain gloaming the conductor pointed to some edged the southern sea to the lidtizon liue, 

]iouse.s' in front, with a brace of crenedkted We kept to the high-road for a ftov miles, and 
citadels of the time of Genoa in their midst, and then, wltli the Tower of Seneca in front of us, 
introduced me to the outskirts of Morsiglia. It struck steeply upon the licrby hills. The Towel* 
Was well he gave me tln.s information when lie of Seneca is a siont ruin upon a mountuiu top, 
did. For no sooner had ive come to a heavy wdiexe lion says .Nero’s tutor passed Jim yours 
staud-.still in front of the post-oiiice in the little of exile in Corsica. It is in this part of the Cape 
laarket-pJaee, than a score or two of the pojjiilaoe that the sporbumin juay liope to have a fair day's 
beset the poor man with demands fortius thing shooting. The lu'iisliwood is, however, so, dense 
and that, wliich he had been bidden to buy or tliat there is small temptation fur any but the 

get for them in Bastia or en route. It was a most robu.st of huntors to continue long on the 

scene to turn the . head of a xnathematician. track of the Cape Corsican boar. As fur the 

Some blamed him roundly for neglect ; others horses, wliich one may hire here for two or lliree 

rated liim for misinterpretation of their demand.s. francs a day, they w'onkl be perfectly useless any- 
And there was such a riotous chatter from the ivhere except on the high-roads and byways., 
more contented ones, who examined their parcels One wonders to see^ how these hills of the cape 
before the piublic eye and the stars, that none are left Vv'lndly to Nature. is due partly jta 
would have heeded me unless I liad set myself the native indoleuce of the Corsicans, who dcKpiBe 
explicitly to outshout them all. I smoked manual labour, and partly to the comparatively 


then did I request directions to the Avayside inn heave of the shoulder. Besides, Uw soil is very 
of a humble kind which I had been told might thin, and the substratimi of limestone, hornblonde, 
be found in Morsiglia. and granite is not veiy attractive to_ the ligri- 

My bill for bed and board in this little village cultiuisfc. Thus the outer hill-slopes of tik Cape | 
*at the back of the world’ was two francs and are generally destitute of dwelliugs and gardens, ; 
a hall. It may be imagined, therefore, that it ivliereas the valleys and defiles arc W'cll peopka^ ^ 
receives few visitors. Indeed, as a matter of fact Fi‘om the watershed at the bajso of Seneca s 
it has no inn. The little boy who was bidden to Tower we looked at length again upon the valley 
guide me to the house led me through the village of Luri, which k reckoned the inost cnehanting 
and out on to the bill-side until we came to a spot of the Cape. The day before, I had it.; 
vsinofle white dwtdling all shuttered and barred from its base on. the eastern side. .Now I was at 
for'^the night. This was the residence of the its summit in the west 5 and the white houses of 
road inspector of tlie district, who, it appeared, its difterent hamlets all called Luri-— set in the 
played the part of hotel-keeper. On this occasion, miiht of chestnut woods in their faimt greenery^ 
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were at my feet. The blackbirds and linnets in 
the trees were in vigorous song as we descended at 
a smart |)ace through these beautiful little woods. 
Our pace, indeed, was such that the pangs of thirst, 
began to be troublesome, in spite, too, of tlie sliade 
of ' the chestixiits. But my guide would not allow 
me to have recourse to the bi'ooks 'which fell 
from high springs on both sides of us. ‘ Water,’ 
he said sagely, a poor drink, and not very 
wholesome? Moreover, I was to taste the Muscat 
of Luri, a wine of repute. 

Down, therefore, to the first eon%^enient house, 
entering it over the dungheap contiguous to the 
front door. It was a poverty-stricken hovel, 
though so white and tolerably assuming outside. 
A pitcher and a chair were almost the only 
articles of furniture in its reception room, the 
ceiling of which was black with smoke, and 
the iioor populous with fleas. But the Muscat 
was speedily brought forth. It had been pressed 
by the naked feet of the tawny woman who 
offered it to us, and was worth but a penny or 
so the litre. I have drunk better wine, but none 
that seemed more delicious. The good dispenser 
,o!-it was inightily pleased it was appreciated ; 
and it was only after much argument that she 
could be persuaded to take half a franc as an 
acknowdedgmeiit of its excellence. They are not 
mercenary in Cape Corse; and as often as not 
a money offer is rejected— with some spirit. 

Luri is (|uite a considerable village, with two 
hotels, some swelling municipal buildings, and 
rather a large cliurch, containing nothing 'worth 
seeing. The citizens -were pacing solemnly up and 
down their streets under the faded arches with 
which they in their turn had greeted the Prefect ; 
and attired in their festival clothes. They linng 
us civil imxuiries as we passed them on our way 
down the valley, with orange groves and vine- 
yards on both sides of the road. This is especi- 
ally a famous region for citrons, the trees of 
which were as odorous as the oranges. 

It was yet only eleven o’clock when we arrl'ved 
at the Marina of Luri, and the, rendezvous for 
the Bastia diligences. Our walk of about four- 
teen miles had been as brisk as it was lovely. 
Certainly, it will not be easy to forget. 

.Let me, in conclusion, give my readers the bill 
of fare of a meal at a franc and a half which 
awaited us at the little inn of the Marina. It 
will sufficiently show that Cape Corse is iiiisophis- 
ticated, and quite a land for the tourist who 
is out at elbows. There was wine ad 
of course. The meal began with horS’d\mvre of 
Corsican sausage, radishes, and olives. Soup 
a la Imdllakdsse followed. Lamb cutlets, a 
Corsican stew of beef, potatoes, and artichokes, 
cheese, pastry, and., coffee, 'wdth uncooked broad 
beans- for dessert, were the concluding stages of 
an eccentric but excellent feast Nor was the 
ieompany less excellent My guide and I sat 
with various peasants of the district, urho were 
as polite as courtiers and a certain gentleman 
and: lady, Cape Corsican to the bone; and we 
•\^ere all waited, upon by a handsome mai<l, who 
I 'W civil with her smiles as were my com- 
I psnions in speech. 

; ^ Air, hour later I gave my friend the road 
}• inspector a strong shake of the hand and mounted 
' by tliC' driver of the diligence. The worthy man 
waved his hat to me until I was tired of contort- 


in g myself to look back at bin v He had con- 
sented to accept a trio of francs, after all | but 
I verily believe it was rather to satisfy me than 
for the good of his own pocket. 

Cape Corse is a district to revisit I venture 
to recommend it to the tmvelier in Corsica, 
Hurried as was my own view of it, it sufficed 
to put me on the best of terms with the land 
and its people. 



PBOYIDENCE COTTAGE. 

AN EPISODE. 

By a B. BmimN. 

‘ Providence Cottage,” Mrs Pringle, ma’am, it 
shall be,’ said Captain Sol Buddie firmly, as he 
passed his huge cup for another cup of tea, and 
wiped his forehead with a red bandana liarid- 
kerchief. 

‘Well, Captain,’ said Mrs Pringle, in tones of 
amiable acquiescence, ‘you being a scholard, and 
having book-learning nioreover, it isn’t for me to 
gainsay you.’ 

‘Mrs Pringle, ma’am,’ said the Captain, em- 
phatically rapping his spectacle case on the table, 
‘your sentiments do you honour. When a man 
comes to my time of life ’ — — 

Mrs Pringle made a little deprecatory move- 
ment of her pretty fat hand. 

The Captain smiled, well pleased. ‘Ah, Mrs 
Pringle, ma’am, that’s the poetry oozing out of 
you; you’re chockfull of it, Isay when a man 
comes to my time of life ’ 

‘Only forty-five, Captain Buddie,* softly sug- 
gested Mrs Pringle. 

The Captain bowed courteously. ‘Not 
used to the society of amiable ladies like yoursell,’ 
Mrs Pringle, I don’t quite know how to undeceive 
you as to my years.’ 

He paused, a piece of buttered toast in his 
hau<l, and looked round l^lrs Pringle’s cosy 
sitting-room, warm with the heat of a glowing 
sea-coal fire. Also, his tliouglifcs went back to 
the society of various nautical ladies he had 
known whose manners lacked the repose which 
distinguished Mrs Pringle’s. 

Mrs Pringle also paused, teapot in hand, to cast 
a pensive glance at the gallant sailor opposite. 

Outside, tumultuous waves heat noisily against 
the shingly shore, as if insisting that Ciiptaiu Bol 
Buddie should be delivered up to them ; inside, 
the only sound '^vhich broke the stillness was a 
pensive mew from Mrs Pringle’s Persian eat. 
The Captain paused again, took up the cat, and 
thoughtfully poured oiit some milk for it. ‘My 
cat on board the “Morning Star” would never 
take his milk without a sjiooiiful of grog in it/ 
he said reminiscently ; * but he tried’ to' do too 
much for his strength : he was always ambitious, 
that eat was — too ambitions. Laid himself out 
to eat up all the ship’s cockroaches, though he 
knew they disagreed, with him ; and there 'was 
a funeral soon after—Ms funeral He took a 
lot of cockroaches with him, too—as many as he 
could hold, poor chap.’ Captain Buddie heaved 
a sigh to the memory of his departed favoiuite^-r- 
‘ As to my years,’ he resumed, ‘ they ’ 

The quiet Mrs Pringle, 'who was not muck 
given to interruptions, did a most unusual thing 
—she interrupted the Captain again— for the 
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tliird time. ‘ A man is as as lie looks/ 

she said. ‘And you, Captain Buddie, don’t look 
a day over forty dive/ 

The Captain again bowed with nautical grace. 
‘Seeing you’ve set your mind on it, Mrs Bringk* 
we’ll make it so ; though, if any questions are 
asked, the facts will go against it/ 

‘No one will be so ’ impertiuent,’ said Mrs 
Pringle, as she looked pensively down at lier 
pretty slipper. 

The Captain passed his cup for more tea, a 
beverage to which he hud lately taken a great 
fancy : its novelty appealed to liim most strongly. 
Ill his seafaring days at this hour— like the 
departed cat— he had generally partaken of a 
soothing beverage with rum in it. But tlie 
widow had gradually weaned the Captain from 
such an unlady-like beverage as nun in the day- 
time, and he found ever fresh delight in tea- 
tea with cream in it—tea by the" bucket— tea 
containing four lumps of sugar to each supply. 
At ten o’clock every night, how^ever, the widow’s 
fair hands brewed her lodger what he was face- 
tiously wont to call ‘a stiff nor’-wester.’ Then, 
the Captain sat thoughtfully by the fire, living 
his voyages over again, and full of simple, rever- 
ent thankfulness that he liad been sj^ared to drift 
into such a pleasant haven of peace. 

Mrs Pringle continued to knit, as the cat 
di’owsily purred on the Captain’s knee. The 
Captain put down liis cup and took up the 
plan of a very snug, two-storeyed cottage, with 
a veranda running all round it. ‘“Providence 
Cottage,” it shall be, Mrs Pringle/ and he 
looked about for a pipe spill. 

Mrs Pringle handed him one with something 
of a sigh. 

‘ For more than six months/ said the Captain, 
meditatively <lrawing a long breath, ami care- 
fully using his little finger fur a tobacco-stopper 
— ‘for more than six months I’ve been laid up 
in port, so to speak, and yet in sight and smell 
of the sea.’ 

‘Yes, you can certainly smell it,’ said Mrs 
Pringle dubioiisly. ‘And when the fishing-boats 
come in, it’s a little bit — eh — strong.’ 

‘Well,’ said the Captain admiringly, ‘a trifle, 
maybe, for a delicate lady’s nose like yours, 
Mrs Pringle ; hut there ’s not an unpleasant 
flavour about it to a man who’s spent his life 
in communion, so to speak, with such smells. 
Why, every port has a different smell, and you 
get to know the lay of the land by it long before 
you drop anchor.’ 

‘Aren’t yon tired of the sight of the seal’ 
somewhat inconsequently asked Mrs Pringle, 
again filling the Captain’s cup, which was blue 
and white, with ‘A Present fi’om Yentnor’ on 
it in hold, clear characters of green. Mrs Pringle 
lived about a mile beyond Yentnor in a snug 
little cottage, whose gai'den ran down to the sea. 

‘No, ma’am, I ain’t/ returned the Captain 
meditatively. ‘’Cause wdiy, Mrs Pringle? The 
sea gets into a man’s blood and heart and brain. 
When he goes down to the sea in ships, likewise 
fishing-smacks, it’s becaiuse he’s drawn to it, so 
to speak. Pie can’t help it. ^ The wonders of the 
deep are always wonders to him, though he ’s semi 
them all his days ; the harvest of the sea— its 
dead men’s hones, its coral caves, where, saving 
your pi'esence, those fish-tailed hussies, the mer- 


flight— ‘why, as like as not, there’s a shark 
waiting to grub and drag vou down to Davy 
Jones’s locker.’ 

Mrs Pringle looked frightened, so the Captain 
hastened to reassure lier. ‘ It ’s a wonderful place 
is the sea, Mrslhlngle, such a lot of .spare room 
ill it for rubbish. 1 should like to tuke two or 
three of these contractors wiio’ve sent in esti- 
nuite.s for Providence Cottage and dump ’em 
down into Port Royal harbour, so that PVnt Royal 
Tom could just o])en his jaws and contract for 
them. One would think I was going to build 
a palace instead of a tidy little six-roomed 
cottage/ 1 

‘Ah, hut the ma.sterful way in wdiich yon rule 
and direct them, Captain Buddie !’ said Mrs 
Pringle admiringly. ‘You’ve a natural gift for 
the ruling of men/ 

‘ Maybe,’ said the Captain pleasantly ; ‘ hut 
that’s different thing from the ruling of women, 
Mrs Pringle. You can’t (dincli any little diflei*- 
eneci of opinion with u luincLspike wlien you Ve ! 
arguing with hn^ely ivomam You’ve got to 
keep your hand on the helm all the time and 
not let lier know it.’ 

‘Yes/ rejoined Mrs Pringle thoughtfully; 
‘women like a strong, masterful hand that’ll 
guide them ; but they ^von’t be driven/ 

The Captain shifted himself in Ida chair. 
Suddenly it dawned upon him that the matter 
might he one capable of personal interpretution. 
He had novel* tried his hand in that dii'cction. 

It seemed to him that the howling Muiid outside, 
as it blew among the unfinished rafters of 
Providence Cottage, %vas jeering at Idin for his 
lack of skill in the direction of the fair sex. He 
stirred Ids tea and took another lump of sugar. 

And the widow, too, thought of ninny things 
in lier quiet, gentle way as she sat by her side 
of the fire. Captain Buddie, with his ^wonderful 
flow of language and quaint descriptive power, 
had been a great source of comfort to the annahio 
Mrs Pringle. And no^v in a couple of months 
Providence Cottage would bo finished . and the 
Captaiji eease to remain her lodger. How kind 
he had been ■when that ‘ land -shark ’ of a coal- 
man tried to cheat her out of a sa(*k of coals! 
Tiie Captain, albeit a man of jieace, had knocked 
the fraudulent coal-man into the middle of the, . 
cellar, and refused to allow Min to depart Until 
he put his head through the circular opening and 
humbly apologised. It was something to have 
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a grcafc, strong, gentle— the Cnptain was always 
wonderfully gentle to her — sailor about the 
premises. Ah, well, she ^Yould take her nephe\v 
Jack and his pretty bride, Polly Hniuphreys, to 
live with her until they had saved enovtgh money 
to buy a house — no thrifty hsherinan at Yentnor 
ever married before he had bought a house — and 
try to forget the Gaptaiids pleasant ways. Then 
she reinenibered that Jack %va3 a little uncertain 
in liis temper, and that the Captain was, except 
when unjustifiably roused by fraudulent coal-inen, 
as niikl as a lamb. 

Suddenly, Captain Buddie rose from bis chair 
and crossed over to Mrs Pringle’s side of the roniu, 
^Mrs Pringle, ma’am,’ he said, and his flow of 
language seemed to have returned to him — * ^Irs 
Pringle, ma’am, what would you think of a man 
who was safe in port if he ventured out to sea 
again in a new craft — a craft that might be 
lopsided and cranky, wdth shifting ballast, given 
likewise to shipping bilge-water’ — there was a 
touch of real pathos in Ins voice us he drew 
this touching picture— ‘and maybe that wouldn’t 
answer her helm 1— what would you think of such 
a man if he was to leave liis sung bunk in port 
and go drifting up and down a-steerin’ all over 
the points of tlie compass generally V 

‘1 should think of him whatever you thought 
of him, Captain Buddie,’ said Mrs .Pringle. ‘It 
is not for me to set my opinion against that of 
a sea- faring gentleman like yourself. But if ihe 
man you speak of is the man I take him to be, 
then ’ — — 

‘Then what, Pringle, ma’am?’ eagerly 

inqnii*ed the Captain. 

‘ He — lie would stop in his bunk in port, 
as you nautical gentlemen say,’ returned Mrs 
■■.Pringle. 

The Captain’s face glowed with excitement. 
He took up the plans of Providence Cottage to 
cast them in the fire. Mrs Pringle gently stayed 
his hand. ‘ What are you doing V she asked. 

‘Mrs Pringle, ma’am, I’m going to commit 
these plans to the iiames,’ said the Captain, ‘ un- 
less you ’ll let me give ’em to Jack and Pullv.’ 

:.■.■■■:■':*■ .W- what P ■ ' ■ ■ 

‘ Yes, Mrs Pringle, ma’am, I am that lubber,’ 
said the Captain, with repressed excitement. ‘ Why 
should I go building a house like Providence 
Cottage, when my Providence is here I I’his is 
my port; and ii so be youll allow me to cast 
anchor and stay here’-- — 

coramandP (|uened Mrs Pringle, scarce 
knowing what she saub 

The Captain took her hand, ‘Nf), Mrs Pringle ; 
but as first-officer, with you in command, and 
Prultoee and the cat to swab decks.’ 

‘ Ye-es,’ said Mrs Pringle ; and the Captain, 
foi'getting the cat, kissed her. 

The cat walked out of tlie room, her tail stiff 
.with indignation, 

putside, the wdnd howled dismally among the 
brick.work of the partially completed, Providence 
Cpttage. Ten o’clock struck as the widow brought 
out' her family Bible, and Prudence Pemberton, 
the niaicl, sat coyly clown on the edge of a chair 
Just inside the parlour door. 

The Cai^taxn opened the Bible reverently. ‘How; 
-w^’E have oiir smllng orders for to- morrow J he 

l&s Pringle- laid- aside her knitting, looked at 


the Captain with tearful eyes, and placed his 
spectaclen on the open Bible, thus tacitly taking 


his 

spectacleH on tiie open Bible, thus tacitly taking 
command of that goodly manner, Captain Sol 
Buddie, who put on the spectacles and somo'what 
laboriously began to read. 


A NEY^ PHASE OF THE PEAEL-^STTELL 
IHDU'STRY. 

To i\rr Saville-Kent, a Queensland Commissioner 
of Fishories, is due the credit of a discovery 
whi<di may revolutionise the Pearl-shell Industry 
ill the Southern Seas. That official lias been 
making experiments with the pearl-oyster for 
some years, and has lately proved to his own 
satisfaction and that of his Government, that the 
valuable mother-of-pearl bivalve can bo trans- 
planted and cultivated. 

To cultivate the pearl-shell has been the desire 
of centuries. The oyster has lieen carried from 
lagoon to lagoon, from island to island ; but 
though land and water were as good as in its 
oi’iginal abo<le, it perished %vhen transported. 
Long before white men tried it, tlie island natives 
and the aborigines of the Australian mainland 
worked at the problem. Not only -was the fisli 
good to eat ami tiie pearl a lustrous ornament, 
but out of the shell they made knives and geddets 
and countless objects of utility and beauty ; and 
consequently its propagation was everywhere 
desircil It abounded in places efi! acc.ess, 

in places dangerous of access, and in waters ndit?re 
enemies were numerous ; while, where all was 
favourable, a live oyster was not seen in the 
memory of man. The intellect even nf a barbarian 
stood puzzled at this. Tlie islander who lived far 
from an oyster-bed rested his canoe on the bosom 
of liis own waters and gazed into tlieir shining 
deeps. Gardens of lit.‘wers in bud ami bloom 
seemed spread beneath Iiim. Corals reddened 
and purpled and gleamed white, like snow, Tliey 
were cleft and broken ; here and there huddle'd 
in mounds ; here and there looking like mined 
temples and fallen palaces, up through whose 
gravelly fioors rose tree-like columns with 
branches which the lazy ripples B%vayed. Fishes 
with golden giils and tins and sihuny backs 
darted in and out. * Why/' he would ask, ‘must I 
always go to the far-off Tuamotus foi* the shining 
shell, instead of inducing it to make its home 
here V And, to deepen the contrast, wliere shells 
abounded, there also sharks were found. Other 
creatures, too, inspiring terror or disgust were 
frequently encountered in flie regions'' favoured 
by tlmm." 

Hence, since long before the ad^nmt of the 
white man, the natives outside the pearl districts 
have been labouring on tbe pioblem of trans- 
portation and cultivation. The earliest rec«.>rda 
of . the South Seas tell that the islanders wdiom 
tbe white man consulted regarded cultivation as 
almost impossible. The savages pointed to bays 
and reefs which had been the scene of experi- 
ments, and w’ent on paddling their canoes or! 
Hying like birds with outspread sails ovex’ thO; 
waters to <]istant haunts. As was the belief 
before ctvEised history opened, so it is to-day'" 
among the general body of the xxatives ; and the, 
solitary . individuaT who now and again experi- 
ments anew is looked upon by his fellows with a 
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compassion which still proves their interest in the 
question. 

White men nuide nniny attempts tn translate 
the oysters to^ a fresh habitat,, but witli results 
which have hitherto made them firm supporters 
of the native opinion. 

^ Arid }^et there is nothing mysterious a, bout Afr 
Saville-Kent’s method of working. He estab- 
lished experimental pearhshcll nurseries at Thurs- 
day ^ Island and at a landing-stage in Torres 
Strait, and has submitted to numberle.ss te.sts his 
plans of deportation. The main diHerence be- 
tween his^ mode of transit and that followed by 
other white men and aborigines is that the 
Commissioner’s divers collect young slndls for 
transportation, and keep them during the journey 
immersed in continually changed sea-water ; 
whereas under the old practice H was tliought 
sufficient to give them but one supply of water. 
The years devoted specifically to experimenting 
are but a small portion of tlie time the Commis- 
sioner has given to the study of the habits of the 
pearl-oyster. Be has been an enthusiast on the 
subject, nnd his Government is now satisfied 
that by his method successful transportation is 
assured. 

The natural result of this is that the foreshores 
of Northern Queensland have suddenly acquirecl 
a commercial value nnthought of in* the past. 
The Governor in Council, appreciating the new 
departure, at once framed a set of ordinances to 
regulate and control the anticipated traffic. Till 
the beginning of the current year, pearl-shell 
fishers were left very much to their own devices. 
They were mostly a lawless lot. The men of one 
station were in Sequent feud with those of 
another. The principals strained every nerve to 
overreach one another, and no practice which 
succeeded was accounted nefarious. So little 
honesty was there in their conduct that the 
pearls had long ceased to be objects of legitimate 
industry ; they luid become objects of swindling 
or plunder. The divers stole them from tlie 
shells ; the masters stole or violently pillaged 
them from the divers ; and the purveyors of rum 
and brandy absorbed them from the last holders. 
The shells alone remained a staple industry. The 
new regulations contemplate clmnging all tliis. 
The foreshores will be mapped out into small 
leaseholds, with conditions of residence and im- 
provements attached. The cultivation of the 
pearl-sht?ll will be pursued as assiduously as its 
capture. Waters now barren ivill be .stocked, 
and the only limitation to the area of cultivation 
will be climate, Kaiding and exploitation will 
be ended, for oysters of certain si/es only will be 
allowed to be captured. As a general rule, the 
capture of any shell whose ‘nacre,’ or peaidy 
lining, measures less than six inches in diameter 
wilThe illegal and its exposure for sale penalised. 
There are dwarf forms of shell which will he 
excepted from this j but the young ones of even 
these species will he protected from the indis- 
criminating beachcomber and his allies. 

Mention was made of the theffcnous disposition of 
many engaged in the traffic. There appears to be 
something in the pearl, as in the diamond, which 
allures from the path of honesty. The divers 
are mostly Papuans, Malays, or aboriginal Aus- 
tralians, and a high degree of virtue is not to be 
expected from them ^ but it can be safely stated 


that the moi^t njiright among them will fall in 
the presence of the smallest pearl It is true 
that many pearls get accidentiiUy lost. In ox>tming 
the shells, the divers let the pearls sli]> out with 
the water as often as they culch tliem. It is 
ciUTciitly believed that at the bottom of every 
.station there is a deprtsit whi»di, when a wa}' of 
working it is found, will give a fortune to* the 
man wdio raises it. But, alknving for accidcitts, 
tlift return of pearls is far from what it sluiuld be 
in the estimate imule of the seaHtin’s woik ; tliere 
is abundance of shell of the right sort ; but what 
has haxqxmed tlie enclosures 1 The on!}*' answer to 
this is that llicy are sniTf-ptitinnsly made awmy 
witln Many beachcombers prohihft their divei^ 
to qx^en the .sliells. They perform ilio tvork with 
their own liauds, and ihe preeauiion is a wise ' 
one. It only partially succeeds, however. The 
native.s have sometimes an instinctive knowledge 
of a pearl -bearer, and if denied all chance of 
o|>ening the shell, they will not detach the oyster 
at all Mr Saville-Kenfe suggests in this connec- 
tion that well -boats should he employed, into 
wdiicli the divers should throw ihe miopened 
oysters, and tliat at the close of the day’s fishing, 
the master should tow his bout to the station ami 
open the shells at his leisure. The .suggestion 
will no doubt be adopted by the le.ssees ; and pro- 
viiled the divers can he weaned from their old 
habits, the result should be satisfactory. Tlie 
Australian pearl is already a matter of liistory, 
A. fisherman on one of the beaches of "ViT-st 
Australia picked up a x)earl, wdiich he sedd for 
ten pounds, and which came afterwaids to he 
valued at ten thousand pounds. About the 
middle of last year, a prize of similar value wag 
drawn from the riorfcltarn waters. 

In any case, the Queensland experinient deserves 
appreciative recognition. If tlm pearl-oyster mi 
be thus successfully transf^orted and cultivated, 
numberless tropical hays and Iagonn.«, iiow^ of 
little iiidiiBt rial value, may bo planted with these 
fish and made fields fif profitable eutcrpiisc, 

0 W:A l S T-^GT' 

Thiii Girdle is an article of dross wdfch a liistory 
that is not unimportant or iinintcu'csting. It has 
in limes past been much more highly estemmxl 
than it is now ; and was, in fact, among not a kw 
peojiles, ’worn by both males and females. This 
was .so amongst the ancient IlebrewB, as well as 
amongst the "'Greeks and Eonians, who found it 
well nigh indispensable because of the ffinviiig 
1 ‘aiment they wore. 

In iiona^ a man’s investiture of girdle 
showed that lie was intent on evork of Home 
nature. 'When lie took it off and let his tunic 
fall, it w^as potent to all that business was over, 
and that he wcas firee to speak to his friends 
at Ills and their leisure. Thus the girdle served 
a x>urpose--negjitiv(?. in its character, of course, 
but a purpose, neverthehm Its sxdiere of use- 
fulness did not end here. It was figurative of, 
property. When a man or woman put off his or 
her girdle, it tvas a token of renunciation of some 
rig] it or privilege. The widow of, Philip I, Buko 
of Burgundy, for, instance, remnmeed. her right 
of succession by ‘putting off her girdle on, the 
Duke’s tomb,’ Per contra, the Frinces of Ireland 
in taking the oath of fealty to King John laid 
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aside their girdles, tlieir sJceans, and tlieir caps, 
‘lu the cerenioiiy of excomniimicatioai/ says a 
writer, Hlie bishop cut or tore away from the 
culprit the girdle that was about him ; and the 
newly-made husband in Borne took from his 
wife the maiden girdle of shee-ifs wool in which 
she was bound up to Uie day of her marriage.' 
Howell quotes as familiar a French j^roverb, 11 a 
quitte Sit amturc (He has given up his girdle), 
which intimated as much as if he had become 
bankrupt, nr bad all his estate forfeited, it being 
the ancient law of France that when any man, 
upon some offence, had the penalty of coniiseatioii 
inflicted upon him, ‘lie used l;>efore the tribunal 
to give up his girdle, imjdying tlierehy that the 
girdle held everything that belonged ^ to man's 
estate, as his budget of money and writings, tlie 
keys of his house, with his sword, dagger, and 
gloves.' The fact that the girdle was used as a 
purse liad much to do with its importance in 
general appreciation. We have an English pro- 
verb conttrmatory of this apjireciation. It said, 
‘TJngirt, unhlest and that it was in very 
common use is clear from the frequency with 
whicli the phrase occurs in old out-of-the-way 
literature. 

The girdle was used for other material or 
actual purposes liesides that of a rece}>t.acle for 
money. At it AVere hung the thousand-aiid-one 
odds and ends needed and utiliseil in every-day 
aifairs. The scrivener Iiad his iukhurn and pen 
attached to it; the scholar, his book or books; 
the m<mk, his crueiflx and rosary the innkeeper, 
his tallies ; and everybody, his knife. So many 
and so various were the "articles attached to it 
that the flippant began to poke fun. In an old 
play there is mention of a merchant Avho had 
hanging at his girdle a pouch, a spectacle case, 
a ‘punniard,' a pieu and inkhorn, and ‘a hand- 
kercher, with many other trinkets besides, Avhich 
a merry companion seeing, said it ivas like a 
haberdasher’s sliop of small-wares.' In another 
early play a lady says to her maid : ‘ Give me 
my/girdle, and see that all the funulure be at 
it ; look, that cizers, pincers, the penknife, the 
knife to close letters with, tlie bodkin, the ear- 
picker, and the scale, be in the case.’ Girdles 
waire in some respects like the chatelaines not 
long ago so much the rage amongst ladies; luit 
they differed therefrom in being more useful, more 
comprehensive in regard buih to sex and to 
articles worn, and when comphitely furnished 
more costly. It is partly for this* last reason 
that Ave find girdles bequeathed as preeioivs heir- 
looms and as valuable presents to keep the giver's 
• memory green after death. They were not infre- 

t uently of great intrinsic A^alue. One of King 
ohn's girdles Avaa wrought Avith gold and adorned 
Avith gems ; and that of the AvidoAV of Sir Thomas 
Hmigerford, bequeathed in 1504 to the mother 
ehiireh of Worcester, Avas of^ green colour, har- 
nessed -Avith silver, and iichly jewelled. 

■' Hot a few Avealthy ■ commoners were able to 
,a;ff6rd the luxury of gold-embellished belts, and 
Avere not superior to that pardonable vanity so 
long -a« ilo regulation prohibited them. Those 
:AVlio ImA’-e stuclied our social history Avill not be 
' surprised “ to learn that enactments were passed 
restraining them; ■ EdAvard IIL forbade any 
‘ person xmder the degree of a- knight from Avear- 
ing girdles gilt or of silver, unless he should 


happen to be an esquire of substance valued at 
more than two hundred pcjunds, Avlieu a reason- 
able emliellishment Ava.s tolerated. Henry lY. 
confirmed this regulation ; but it doe.s nut seem 
to have been stringently enforced, for Edward IV, 
was constrained to impose a penally of forty pence 
upon the Avives of sei'vants and laliourers Avho 
should have the impertinence to aspire to be as 
good as their masters’ spouses. 

Girdles Avere. an object of supeu-stition, more 
especially if they had belonged to female saints. 
Such girdles Avere popularly believinl to possess 
a certain remarkable poAvor — the power, namely, 
of protecting Avomeii from some of the more 
serioius il]nos.ses that are attendant or eunset|uent 
upon childbirth. Tliis siiperslitioii permeated 
through all classes of the sex. Queens credited 
the miraculous virtues of ‘Our Lady's Girdle/ 
and paid large prices for the loan of one. 
The majority of these girdles Avere believed to 
luiA'c been the property during her lifetime of 
St Margaret, the giMcious patroness of married 
women. Mostly every nunnery in England — to 
say nothing of France — possessed one. The}*e is 
in an old Irish ptx'in, with ■ the chaimingly 
euphonious title of Oran emktr A life ativs Mac- 
Eimain air dhoihlt fearg a ghahhail ri Fionn, 
an allusion to the eiiieacy of an enchanted or 
sanctified girdle in this same direction ; and 
we are further informed that ‘sieknesH cannot 
affect those whom their girdle luiids.’ In Ossian 
th(*re is mention made to much tlie same effect, 
It does not matter that the x>aiims of Ossian as 
put before the Avorld Ity Mr Iffaephersmi are not 
genuine ; one of the schoobmisUir s commcntatoi's 
states that ‘sanctified girdles till very lately were 
kept in many families in the north* of Scotland. 
They Avere iinpre.ssed Avith several mystical figures, 
and the ceremony of binding them .about tlie 
woman’s Avaist aa'us accompanied Avith Avords and 
gestui'es Avhicli shoAved the custom to have come 
originally from the Druids,' 
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Sing, till the glad worhl wake again, 


AVhere sun beams slid Jtlrlovarl the raia, 
And wiki wimis set the seas aglow ; 
Bing the old song.s that held the Acuys 
Enraptured in the vanished days. 


Sing, so perohiiiice the sAvtias may glide 
O’er their white shadows* as of yore, 
And far along th ? brown hill-side 
The xiui’]jle heather glmv once more ; 
Sing, for the heaven is dim and strange, 
And all the earth hath suffered change. 


Alas, no .song hath now" tlse art 
From out the dead past to recall 
The joy of ear and eye and heart 
That made our lost world’s coronal 
The sw"eetest song man ever sung 
Hath not the powder to make us young. 
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ON THE lEO 
In all ages, men have pleas« 
paring the works of their ha; 
lumdiwork. Thus, many a 
drawn between a steam-en* 
press the analogy between 
man’s and an engine’s— as 
there always remains the v 
the tiling of man’s creatioi 
dwelling recuperative powe: 
in other words, there is m 
a comparison between a ra 
journey of life, that is for 
perfect analogy, except in 
once commenced, it must, 1 
on to its close. 

But it is not with far-fel 
ludes we are at present co 
life may be an Iron Boad to 
fight, or disdain to fight, f 
it ; we may yield preceder 
ness, or jostle it aside, acct 
ters 5 we may lend a helping 
turn our backs on tliem ; I 
student of human nature in 
rely — that on the iron road, 
men and women are display e 
than in any other scene 
third-class compartment, i 
reserve yields to the press 
warmth of contact, the ii 
oi sympathy from unknow: 
is ill the habit of travellin 
ears tickled by a new wor 
current in his very preser 
loved ‘ third/ this is by no 
experience, Yery recently, 
hearing a ^ woman of the ] 
her description of the man 
‘Bob’ had been deluded a’ 
virtue. ‘ He ’d be all right, 
them other boys ^coyduche-i 
sacks him, and sends he box 

Bless her homely facet 
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full five minutes he is busied pressing the creases ; 
out of his paper, every movement covertly followed 
by the fascinated eyes of his forebotliiig fellow- j 
tnivellers* At last lie subsides with the columns i 
before his eyes, and his credulous companions 
heave, a sigh of content in concert at his relapse 
into cpiietude. Quietude ! Not he ; he has un- 
furled his banner not to study its contents, but 
merely, as it seems, to crackle and flourish it^ in 
the faces of his outraged neighbours ; and having 
reduced them to the very verge of expostulation, 
he proceeds to refold it with as much precision 
as if his existence dep>ended on the accuracy with 
which corner meets corner ; and this done, lie sits 
upon it, and looks round him with an innocent 
Jaek-Horiierisli expression of goodness and self- 
complacency on his countenance. 

To be fidgety in a theatre, a concert, or lecture- 
room, or when cruelly penned in a pew, is bad ; 
Init in these places public ojnnion is soon brought 
to bear in a wholesome manner on the offender. If 
the irascibility of his nerves is sucli Unit he cannot 
duly control himself, he can leave, and the sooner 
the. better; but here, we who are shut up with 
him are not murderers, except perhaps in inten- 
tion. ^ lYe cannot band together to tlirust this 
tarantula out of window; scowls are <piite lost 
. upon him ; he has reckoned us up, and nv»t for 
ono nor for all will he put a x^adloek on his rest- 
less.limbs and ever- -wagging tongue. Eor all this 
•while he has been darting questions, re])roofs, 
demands, at his im|)erturl>able niountain of a 
■wife, who, by the happy law of contrast, has 
scaix^ely moved a finger or an eyelid since she 
entered the carriage with liim. Blie is the light- 
ning conductor round uddcli the lambent flame 
of his ubiquitous restlessness plays harmlessly. 
Presently, a meal, that ouglit to have amused 
this sx^*^^^Bhrift of his diversions for at least 
twenty nmiutes, is des^Datched in less than ten, 
and’ is succeeded by a raging thirst which he has 
no means of allaying. Long before we reach 
a station, he has risen and clutched the door 
handle : that he reaches the platform on liis 
feet instead of his head, is due to Ins executing 
a staggering pas seul^ so fantastic that even his 
phlegmatic ivife sanctions our unanimous titter 
with a slow smile. Yet he lias his good points ; 
for a. porter apx^ears almost immediately bearing 
fruit and milk offerings lor the lady, 'who absorbs 
them with a deliberate ruminating satisfaction 
that is highly edifying; and which lasts un- 
impaired during the remainder of their stay with 
us, and is visible on her countenance as she 
follows her husband slowly up. the jihitform, he 
geaticulating like a semapliore to a distant and 
uncliseerning cabman, ■ ' 

Not so irritating, if certainly not so amusing, 
is the x^ortly gentleman, in .shining black broad- 
I clothj, who deposits and retains between his feet 
: a patent-leather valise, as portly, as shining, as 
black, and in as good condition as laimaelL What- 
ever, else, this traveller, may,, be, he is -quite at 
' If he had chartered the whole compart- 
ment, and the rest of its were occupying our seats 
bn his 8i?ffei*ance, he could n6t be more so, 
TOoIly regardless of the critshecl«up little w^clo^v 
facing him, he spreads his kgs on. either 'side ,of 
‘ hk pet portmanteau, Solicitous of its safety, and 


his massive shoulder he has gunned the gaunt 
lad beside him to the ]:)at*k of the carriage. 
Evidently, he is one of JaeFs guests, accustomed 
to eat butter from a lordly' dish. Eveiy- fold of 
Ins balloon ehetd^s, eT6ry crease of liis redoubled 
chins, every fuiTow of his lleshy forehead, tells 
of unchecked ax>peiite, unopposetl arrogance. His 
neighbours are no more to him than the chance 
Hies that settle near it are to tlm black valise, 
A planet-man without appreliensiveness, and 
without curiosity. 

He retained the Jovian calm of liis demeanour 
uuimx>aire{l wlien a lady’’ bustled hastily into the 
carriage, uttering the ominous words, ‘I don’t 
wish to be fussy ; I Iiate a fuss ; but is tins the, 
train for Z V The question was jjut tenta- 

tively and eolleetively*'. With the good-nature 
characteristic of third-class passengers, two or 
three volunteered to give her information, Eroiu 
these she selected a sad-eyed gentleman sitting 
opposite to her, who, by replying to some two 
or three and thirty iuterrogutories, eventually 
succeeded in convincing her that Z — — was a 
terminus, beyond whicli she could not conven- 
iently be carried by tlie most malic iously^ con* 
spiring of companies. Having arrived at this 
consoling conviction, she proceeded to reamnge 
her bags, baskets, and other feminine aceoiitre- 
luents ; on which, a heavy, lunqnshdooking lad 
who accompanied her, litiviug made a sheepish 
attempt to assist her, wjp rewiirded with, a, *l)c*idt 
dash 1 'Edwin; Ihu far tut,> tired for dashing I’ 
Nevertheless, she, wlio could not endure Edwin’s 
i Slash/ made, immediately we arrived at a station, 
i a dart for the window' , and having secured a 
porter, promptly’ put him through his facings in 
a series of questions almost identical with tliose 
W'herewith she had plied her opposite neighbour. 
Just as the train was moving on, a news^faper 
lad thrust an illustrated ‘dally’ into tlm eax^- 
riaga window’ and yelled interrogative! yq ‘ “Funny 
Folks?”’ Wq ware by’ no means surprised to 
hear the sad-eyed gentleman opposite murmur 
ill resjionse, ‘Yes — very,’ 

Once, and once only, in the course of a long 
jcmniey, ivas this iiTepressibk dame in any’ degree 
abashed. It was in this wise. It so happened 
that the tickets for Z— - are collected at X- — 
two stations earlier on the line Oian that famous 
terminus. Moreover, it chanced tiuit on this oc- 
i Casio n the ticket-eullectoi* had had his liumour 
: crossed by the buktex'ous behaviour of some 
college lads in an adjoining conipartmenL These, 
returning happy and gkuious from some local 
cricket match, had been excrc-isirig their victorious 
lungs on the p)opular ditties of tbe day ever since 
they had come on board. And the collector^ 
demand for their tickets — safely ensconced in tlie, 
pocket of a master in a distant carnage— only 
met with redoubled shouts and some mild chaffing 
in reply. As he banged the door of their com- 
partment and wrenched ours open, he snarled onfe^ 
^ I know what they teaches at your college— they 
teaches Ignorance!’ — a sally only received with a 
roar .^of applause’ from .the lads. This sardonic 
official was consequent^ not in the humour to 
bevquestioned With’ imx>imity, and to our lady’s 
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‘There is anolliei" station between here and 
2 ; was stubbornly reiterated. 

‘And yet you take the tickets here?’ she 
denninded. 

‘Aiud yet we take the tickets here/ he echoe<k 
with such bitter intensity of enipliasi.v, that tlie 
pour lady sank back with actually something like 
a blush upon her cheek. 

That travelling dissipates prejudices is an old 
saying ; that it teaches us what books or pedants 
never can—nainel}^, that useM science, know- 
ledge of the world, is more certain; if it disci- 
plines us into bearing our own grievances rather 
than trespass on the comfort or convenience of a 
— teinporury—neiglibour, it does us a greater 
service than merely carrying us where we wish 
to go. 

In conclusion, w’e wuE brielly narrate a little 
incident that happened, years ago, upon the iron 
road, to show tliat not only may prejudices be 
dissipated in travelling, but that frieudsliips 
be founded under the most unlikely circumstances, 
and ill spite of prejudices the most obnoxious. 

Some of our readers iuay remember the murder, in 
a hrst-chiss compartment, of the unfortunate Mr 
Briggs by the German Mtiller. A wave of tragic 
horror passed over all respectable travellers in or 
near London, and, it is said, greatly lessened the 
numbers of the first-class ticket-holders. How- 
ever that may be, it happened that a Mr ’Wilson 
took his seat in a first-class compartment at 
Camion Street Station on the afternoon of the 
day succeeding that terrible crime. The friend 
wdio saw him off remarked on his having the 
compartment to himself, adding that he was not 
likely to be troubled with company on account of 
yesterday’s catastrophe. - Accordingly, the pause 
at London Bridge had been made without any 
one entering Mr Wilsou^s carriage, and the train 
was in motion again, when the door flew open, 
and a man rushed in, and was flung into a seat 
by the staxTing of the engine. IMiich w-rapped up, 
with his hat crushed down over his forehead, his 
height and appearance at once suggesteil to Mr 
Wilson that he was shut in with Mtliler hiiUvSelf. 

The resolute mouth and pointed chin — the only 
features distinctly visible — tallied with the de- 
scriptions of the murderer, of wdiich Mr Wilson's 
mind wms lull. From behind the shelter of the 
‘Times’ newspaper he continued to observe the 
newcomer and to compare item by item his appear- 
ance wdth the description in the columns before 
him. Ever and anon, while so engaged, his eyes 
met the waveidng glances of the stranger, lull of 
ominous meanixxg—so it seemed to him— and 
when he rose, unbuttoned his overcoat, and con- 
sulted a handsome gold watch with pendent seals, 

Mr Wilson thought he saw before his eyes the 
very property of the unhappy Mr Bx-iggs. Bo^tson 
is a light rider, and easily thrown whexi Iiimgina- 
tioxi runs away with it, and fear, though it may 
brace fora moment the sinews of the body, x’elaxes 
those of the mind ; so, whexi the strangei' nxOA^ed 
along the carriage, seated himself opposite Mr 
' Wilson, and asked, in a hesitating, guttural voice 
-—in every tone of which Mr Wilson heaid the 
, accent of the Teuton— if ‘ they were not tixned to 
run thirty minutes without stopping?’ Mr Wilson 
. could only xiod — his tongue clave to the roof 
of his mouth, and las eyes could not withdraw 
their gaise from the fiery orbs opposite* 


While the two men sat thus, glariiig a 
other, the train dashed a pX'uloiiged 

into the S- tunnel, and the earring; 

instantly in total darkness. At, that Juom, 
Wilson’s wj'istB were seized with a grasp u 
Depi'ived of the ].)ower of resistaiice, lie a 
paring himseli’ for the deatli-sti-iijjgle as I 
inight, his hands held as in a vice, his eyes 
ing through tlie darkness, a (/old sweat os / 
every pore. As he sat thus, it flash siu ii 
mini that hin assailant would pmbably \v 
a glimmer of light before aiming his deatl 
As he thought this, t.hcy were out into th 
light, glaring at each other and gsisping, 
Mr Wilson felt his ciiemy’H huiius ivla: 
heal'd him say in an inleiTuplod voice: 
your ]3ardon ; I hn afraid I’ve shirthd you 
fact is— the plain truth— I didn’t like your 
and the waiy you liid your face belli ml "that 
and W’utched me. I sii|.>pose my mind is 
this horrible miiialen 1 see now I was mij 
But-— pardon me ; I really begun to thin 
might be — jMiiller 1’ 

’\Yith a hall-hysterical laugh, Mr V/ils 
Bpoixded : ‘And I’ve been in aii awful fir 
that’s just wdio I thought you w’ere 1’ ■ 

ill this instance, prejudice yielded to the 
ledge gained by travel ; for before tliey v 

At 5 the seeds of a fHexj.dshi|>, slill lionr 

were sown in the minds of these tw’u wa; 
on the Iron lioad. 
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CHAPTER XXVL— THE CHEAT COTIOK CA 

But while affairs in London thus movecl ;mi 
and with a cunifoitable lack of intero-d., 1 , 
in Lancashire were excited to a degree 
presently wu'oiight gi*eat con.se«.pienccs on a 
cernecl in this histm'y. Geo.rge Kuilield 
daring his weeks of Bailing to and ii'o lo l 
of Alan, had committed himself seiiously to 
latiou in cotton. Before the holiday 
had had several successful deals through Tax 
and Goi'gouio ; but tixeir succesa had licet 
eclipsed by that ventured on— and notm 
former chapter — by the advice of Gargonic 
Bitecidation in Septembers ejjriched Jiim 
very few days by about two thoustuul poun 
bought— through Gui^^^onio— at , (that^ i 
pel* pound)— and sold again within a fo 
at 6/u* 

Thus elated and made confident, befor 
the end of xlugust lie began to buy 
of Octobers and Kovembers— still tliruug 
gonlo— with the intention of holding j i 
Gorgonio’s longing for a ‘coniex’’ in coits 
not been uttei’cd in inattentive ears* Th 
is, George had caught the fever of apeei 
and caught it badly; besides the iittmcth 
ings of danger and excitement, it cieatcd 
of vast wealth tp be reulked in a 'few’ n 

with the one adorable woman of .the world 
queen of all. That Isabel was always i 
his thoughts, that all Ms design f 

^ reserved in the tJiuUjd Statps of 
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the suspicion of sordiducss ^uid vulgarity. He | 
was the kind of lover who is not demonstrative | 
ill word or gesture, hut who expresses himself in ' 
gifts ; and liis designs for gifts were magnificent, | 
though they were not love. The methods, how- 
ever, by which lie was led on and tempted to I 
arrive at the Mfilment of his designs—aud the 
toils in whicli he became snared— are of sncIi 
prodigious nioiiieiit that they must be dealt 
with fully by themselves. But first it is neces- 
sary to relate one or two matters connected tliere- 
with. 

Daniel Trichinopoly had been so affected and 
scared by the dumb, deatli-bed confidences of liis 
late master, that he had determined (almost) to 
forswear Tanderjee and Gorgonio, and with the 
tolerable wealth which the Sahib Baynor had con- 
f erred on him— the gratuity of fifty pounds and 
the legacy of fifty pounds more — to return over , 
sea to his native place. But his new mustier had 
received him hack with such signal favour, 
and had so loudly opposed his expressed desire ' 
that he might *go aw'iiy/ that he remained. It 
was inevitable that Daniel, having thus far 
yielded to temptation, should return to Tanderjee, 
and that Tanderjee should remind him with tears 
of the HieaufcifuD tricks: they had intended to 
play together— with the result that the impres- 
sion of the Sahib Bavnor’s death-bed became 
fainter and fainter, and tliat the last case of 
Duiiiel waswvorae than his first. 

■ Ih'ecions time had been lost, and Daniel 
became angrily impatient to athiiii his ends. 
The most pressing and iniportiinfc of these was 
not only to become accpndnted with the new' 
Sufilekl machinery, but to get at the plans of 
it, of wdiich Daniel W'as prepare<l to make ‘ tracing 
copies.^ But he could do nothing for fear of 
•Hhe old Guru/ He had discovered that the 
Tame Philosopher now* frequented nigditly that 
q^art of the dough about the counting-house, 
and he w’as certain that he w*a3 on tlie watch. 

He dropped this and that tale — not altogether 
untrue — into the ‘respectable Mister George’s' 
private ear of the opprobrious things the (turn 
had said, or was repoi’ted to have said, con- 
cerning his ‘dear master/ so that the Tame Phil- 
osopher wais asked to dinner no more, uml Mr 
George when he met him passed him w'ith the 
merest word, cold and curt ; and, last of all, he 
told the ‘ respectable ISIister George ’ that he hatl 
caught the Guru on a certain occasion when he 
had come up to the hall to interview IMr George, 
listening -at the library door wdien he (Mr George) 
and Mr Gorgonio were talking of cotton and of 
‘conicaV After that, Mr George refused to see 
the .Tame Philosopher. But he wa.s scarcely 
prepared for the immediate, and still less for a 
consequent, result. :The immediate result w'as 
the . Tame Philosopher’s migration to London, 
which was brought about hy his writing a letfce.i' 
to the elder Mr Sqfiieid of suoli a nature that the 
fatter felt , bound -to invite the Philosopher to 
London, He. needed a Secretary : every public 
man should have a Secretary j he would invite 
his' old Mend to be his Secretary ; and his old 
.friend would aid him in the invention and the 
writing' of those speeches on. great questions 
Which., wife m longed .that he- should 

. . Thus it cam^ about that in' less thazi a week 


after Suffield had received the above letter, the 
Tame Philosopher left Lancasliire and estab- 
lished liiruself as Secretary in Buthiud i.tate, 
W’ith n lodging in the Bromptou lioad, Hum 
came the subsequent result, uniooked fur by 
George. .. 

The Tniuc rhiloso]dier lost no time in bH>k- 
iiig up Ids ‘young frieiuD Mr i\]an Aiiusworth ; 
for he coiisitiercd that — besides lieing Secretary 
to a politician, and partly on that aeeotint — 
he w’iis eminently fitted to utter opiniuns on 
public questions, and that his eloquent style 
w'as certain to fasidnate the London peojde and 
to bring himself the reputation and content for 
wdiicli his soul tlid pine. 

One evening, thereforej when Ainswurtli was 
rumpling his hair and tugging his iiujustadie 
over Ids w’ork, the Philosopher was unexpectedly 
ushered in. 

‘You are busy, my dear young friend/ said 
he, sitting down, ‘It is ■well to be busy, but 
not too busy. I %YOuld adapt Solomon’s luaxim 
and say, “Be not busy overmuch.”’ 

‘ Yes ; 1 am rather busy,’ said Ainsworth, 
tap])ing ids tcadli with the handle of his pen : 
he foizud, presently, that he might lay his pen 
down, for the Philosopher had come to .stay. 

That -wan the Fldlosoxfimrs opportunity, and, 
alter a complimentary remark or tw’o camcern- 
ing the quality, in his eHtiniation, tff* Aiiisworfcld.s 
w'ork, he launched Id.s pr(jpo.sal. 

‘Do you know/ sid’d lie, ‘that 1 hivo what 
should he a fruitful idea, and 1 am willing to 
offer it to yox’i for the beiudlt of ycuir ]>a|)or, 

I ^ shall wu'ite a W'oekly article— I think the form 
of a letter -would be best — giving my opinion 
of the w'orld to the world — what I think of its 
.silliness, its folly, its chicanery, and its villainy. 

1 am now* in the very midst of things political ; 
and I have sounded to the bottom the w'orking 
of Lancashire industry ami nndiU'stand ull its 
villainies.’ 

‘ What, by the way/ asked Aiiisw'orth, wdtli 
some hope of diverting or defeating tlie Philoso- 
phers evident intention of asking employiueiit 
from liim, ‘ has become of my pot villain, i )uniel 
Trichinopoly F 

‘Oh/ said the Iffiilosophcr, ‘Daniel seem.'^ to 
be very 'wcdl, and is cerhiinly nourishing exceed- 
ingly under the ay is of the house of Bnfiield. 

How* exactly he is occupied J do know ; 

but he is deep in the uonildence of I^lr Buffiekl 
the younger,, and he seenrs to liiive great inilu- 
euee over him. I may say, ’without prejudice to 
humanity in general, or to the race to whicli Im 
belong.^ in particular, that I do not like Daniel, 
or trust hinn He appears to be a child of 
light; but in reality, 1 fear, he is a creature of 
darkness : he has a notorious devil in his eye, 

and I doubt his end will not be peace with 

honour.’ 

^‘Do you think/ said Ainsworth, remembering 
his experience of Daniel iu the opium cion,, 

* that he is engaged in some villainy f , 

‘That/ answered the Philosopher, ‘T would 
not venture to say. But he is prodigiously 
interested in cotton, like his master; and there 
is room in that for plenty of villainy. And, ' 
talking of c.bttoii, niy dear young Iriaiid, H 
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*Whafc exactly is a cotton ‘‘corner asked 
Ainsworth. 

‘Well, my clear young sir, Pll explain bv 
analogy, hi Egypt in the olden days Joseph 
made a “ corner ” in grain : he bought up all 
the grain he. could lay hands on and held it till 
people had to go to liini and huy at whatever 
price he chose to sell. That was a notable 
“ corner.” ’ 

‘Well,’ said Ainsworth, ‘write your article, 
and I ’ll submit it.’ 

^ The end was that the Tame Plnlosopher wrote 
his article on cotton ‘corners,’ wrote it, more- 
ovei% as one who had special knowledge of tlic 
subject, ^ wrote it with particular mention of a 
‘ corner ’ that was imminent in Lancashire, in 
which certain foreigners of Levantine and Indian 
origin would probably be found concerned. 
And the article was published and widely quoted 
and commented on (in Liverpool especially) ; 
and it was read by — among others — the elder 
Snfheld, who wrote straightway to his son, ajul 
put such questions as these : I)o you know any- 
thing from hearsay of this ‘corner?’ Have yon 
made any provision of stock against it? And, 
do you think it likely that your ugly foreign 
broker — Levantine or something— -whom we met 
that day in the Isle of Man, has anything to do 
■with it?' ■ 

George Sufiield was angry and alarmed. He 
was angry because he knew — for his father told 
him— that 1^1‘Fie had written the article ; and 
he thought that M‘Fie knew far more than he 
possibly could know, that being a philosopher, 
metaphysical, prying, secretive, and crafty, he 
had argued out a conclusion, which in tinith, like 
many a philosopher, he had only blundered on. 
And he was alarmed, because he feared that the 
incipient ‘corner’ might be spoiled by the shy- 
ness of operators on ’Change, and that his o\v)) 
design might be ruined and his father somehow 
might learn the whole business. He therefore 
wrote to Mr Gorgonio advising great caution in 
buying up ‘futures’ — though ho would suggest 
not so much that he should restrict purchase:-: 
as ‘spread I them out small among a great many 
people’— and declaring that it would be bettei 
thenceforward that he should not be publicly 
seen with Gorgonio, but that communications 
between them should be by letter, or tbrongh Mi 
Tanderjee or Daniel Trichinopoly. Nevertheless, 
one final confidential interview he thought they 
might have, to settle an important point : ‘Shall 
we continue to think of a corner, or shall we 
not V and he begged Mr Gorgonio to come on a 
certain, evening to dinner to meet Mr Tanderjee 
and to stay the night. 

0]i a certain evening, then, the three sat at 
dinner in Holds worth Hall, and gradually grew 
more hushed and gay with the excellent meats 
and drinks that were set before them. Daiiiel 
waited upon them, and as he moved with soft 
self-possession and an easy smile behind theii 
chairs, and as they ate and drank and talked, 
it really seemed as if Daniel w^ere the only person 
there, and the others w^ere puppets wdiich he 
cleverly manipulated. And this w’as the coin 
versation of moment in wdiich Daniel seemec 
especially concerned, 

• ‘ We have done a good deal of business together. 
Mr Gorgonio,’ said George expansively, ‘ and yor 
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figure, but with touches of lighter colour about 
face ami hands, appeared softly at the top of the 
stairs ami leaned over. As soon as tlie d(jor was 
imfaBteiied and the first figure had passed softly 
out, softly latching tlie door, the second figure 
sped swiftly and soitly down the stairs, found the 
latch of the door, and slipped carefully out after 
the first. 

The first figure was Daniel Trichiiiopoly. He 
had private business on baud that night, and 
privately he was setting about it. He had not 
yet discovered where the plans of the new nia- 
cin nery were kept, and evei’y day that passed 
made the necessity for their speed}’ discovery 
more and more insistent. In the second figure it 
would not have been difficult to recognise the 
ugly Gorgonio. And tlie first sped on through the 
thick November night, and the second had great 
trouble to follow near enough and yet far enough 
off —over the sodden grass of the purkj across the 
fence into the dough, over the brook by the 
little rustic bridgedhat was rather difficult for 
Gorgonio, without incurring tlie risk of being 
seen, but he achieved it on his stiunaeh — and 
along the further bunk of the stream to a hole I 
— merely a hole in the side of the dough, like 
a rahbit^s burrow enlarged, almost liitUlen by a 
bush and almost blocked by a large stone 1 To 
• Gorgonio's amaxeiuent, Daniel quickly stripped 
himself to his under garments, laid himself down, 
and crept into the hole 1 Gorgonio sat down on 
the stone by the hole to wait fur DanieVs return, 
and to meditate on the possible purpose of 
Daniers burrowing. 

*He do not visit Ids native, home that way,’ 
he murmured to himself, *Ko, no* the way "is 
too long and too ivar-rni 1 Ho, ho!^ and he 
chuckled at the grimness of his joke. ‘But 
where goes he, the dear Daniel ? It Is necessary 
he go somewhere, and for eomething. Lofe? 
No, not Daniel Money? Eh? Something — 
something in a house : there is no money in this 
English groimil Ah, and we know in W’ East 
— do W'e liot, Daniel ? — that w’ay of digging hole 
to enter house I Isow wdiere is a house 

He x*osc from the .stone and explored a few 
paces in the direction in which tlie hole seemed 
to run, and peered through tlie darkness a few 

f aces farther still Ho thought he saw a %vall. 
le pushed a little nearer, and made out a Binall 
building of two storeys, whose outward wall was 
apparently part of the circumambient wall of 
the Bufikdd works, 

‘Ak, yes/ said he to himself, ‘Here is some- 
thing j and certainly here must he something 
inniae, ■ .Window's strong and barred like prison 
and ck^cimx ch frm on walls. Certainly there is 
something insided . ' . 

But lest Daniel should have slipped oiit of the 
hole, ; Gorgonio returned, Daniel’s clothes w^ere 
still there, so he 'sat upon the stone at the 
entrance, ^ with his eye upon the building which 
he had discovered. When he had sat soma time 
and was becoming cold,. he was certain that he 
'saw a. lights flash, in a -window of the building, 

./Ak the dep tianiel! He must he there! 
How J will haye’dahglr to myself I Now I will 
. ecfire him I ' now T will frighten / hinVl 




He ran along to the building, thiuw pebbles 
and dirt at tlie windows, and shouted in a gruff 
voice: ‘Ho, ho! I saw yon! Como out, sir! 
Come out!^ and then ran back thc^ hole and 
laid himself on tlie stone with his face ready to 
put against the opening. IVlien he heartl a 
nunbling and heavy breathing, he prepared, and 
when Daniel'S Itead appeai^al from the hole he- 
faced it, and said : ‘How du you do';' 

■ be cmithmeih) 


THE CEDABS OF LEBANON. 

Though the lower slopes of the Lebanon are well 
known to the European inhabitants of Syria,, 
who make tliese hills their summer resort, the 
uppei' ranges, clad in eternal snow, remain com- 
paratively unexplored. When travellers invade 
the heiglits, the magnet which draws them 
thither is ‘The Cedars and they have little idea 
that they are entering a region frungld with 
lii.storic and romantic interest, and whose scenery, 
in grandeur and in varied effects, erpial* that of 
the Alps. One might spend several weeks among 
these liills and valleys, and yet le.ave much that 
is beautiful unseen. 

We, unfortunately, had oady four tlayB at aur 
disposal » the lime assigned for onr lour' in Pales- 
tine was almo.Ht at an end, and we were on our 
way to Ikyxmit to join the steamer tor Athens. 
We had started from England towards the close 
of March, and landing at Jaffa on the 11th of 
April, had resigned ourselves to the care of 
Bernlnirdt Heilpern, ^lessrs Cook’s chief drago- 
man. Under his guidance wo jmiriieyetl north 
through Bethel, Samaria, and Nazareth ; then east 
to Diiiuascus ; and then northward again in the 
magnificent ruins of Baalbek, and we determined 
that, if possible, we would go to Beyrout via the 
Cedars of Lebanon. 

There is a certain charm in getiing quite off 
the beaten track, and in accomplishing some- 
thing that others leave undone ; so that, though 
all through the tour the Ultima Thule of our 
ambition had been Lebanon and the Ikahirs, the 
desire to see them inereused wlien Bmnlmrdt 
told us that few travellers found it jvsssible to 
cross the highest range, where the Codars are 
situated, the paths being impassable from the 
maw until late in the spring. 

On the lith of May, an inleiiBely cold morn lug, 
we left Baalbek ; and as wo rode across the plain, 
the blasts from the suow-eovered mountains 
became more and more bitter, till, w'hen camping 
ut Ain-ata, we were glad to sit round a catnp- 
fire, tbough even then, while our faces were 
roasted, our backs wei^e frozen. To add to the 
discomfort, a sudden gust- blew down tent after, 
tent, discovering the occupants sitting among the ' 
ruins — that is, their beds and baggage. The 
effect was ludicrous i ’ aiid ' shouts ' of laughter 
greeted each unfortunate individual wdio was ' 
added to the number of the tentless. ’ But wo 
soon became grave on finding that all atienipts 
to put up the tents were ineffectual, and that if' 
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of earth baked hard by the sun, witli a roof of 
branches held together by mud ; a hole at one 
side answei’s the triple purpose of door, window, 
and ventilation ; the interior is divided into t\V(i 
rooms, in which the only furniture is a few 
cooking utensils ; these rooms being occupied by 
the entire family, among whom arc numbered 
the donkey and the poultry. With one voice wo 
exclaimed : ^ We will rather sleep iii the open air 
than enter one of those filtliv places,’ Fortu- 
nately, liowever, the wind abated as suddeniy as 
it had risen, and we were able to use our tents. 

The villagers, on finding tliat it was our inten- 
tion to cross the mountains, did their best to 
dissuade us, telling us that there had been a fresh 
fall of snow that morning, and that it was too 
deep for the horses to go through. But Bern- 
hardt, steadfastly ignoring these remarks, engaged 
two sheikhs as guides, and twenty-one men to 
lead the horses and mules, as tliere was no trace 
of a path. We were a goodly procession as we 
started from the camp to climb the glittering 
wall of snow which rose before us. There were 
eleven of us mounted on horses ; then came the 
baggage mules, twenty-one in number, and fol- 
lowing these, several liorses and donkeys carrying 
food for our animals. Our party was a mi.xture 
of the picturesque and the ridiculous, ami the 
Europeans suffered from being in close contrast 
with the Orientals—we were ridiculous, and the 
Syrians picturesque. 

We thoroughly enjoyed the ride up the steep 
side of the mountain ; and our wonder and 
interest were awakened by the clever way our 
liorses picked their path, rarely making a false 
step, though the going was extremely bad. Sud- 
denly we came to a snow-drift, and the foremost 
liorse went in up to the girths. 

^Now, ladies and gentlemen,’ said Bernhardt, 
‘you will please to disinuunt, and the guides will 
carry youd 

To this, though the gentlemen objected, the 
ladies agreed. 

After a consultation, Mrs Y started in 

‘sedan-chair’ fashion, but slie was soon deposited 
in the snow, the men not uiiderstauding that 
mode of carrying. The experiment was repeated, 

but with the same result ; and then Mrs , 

objecting to being made a laughing-stock, refused 
to be carried any farther, and walked the rest 
of tlie way. ^ ‘ 

Then 1 tried ; but, taking Bernhardt’s advice, 

I climbed on to the man’s back, as to this way 
of carrying hiu'dens he was accustomed. I, am 
about five feet one, and as broad as I am long ; 
the man was about iny height, but slight, and 
therefore 1 was not surprised to find, after a few 
steps, myself burled in the snow, with the mail 
buried beneath me. He picked up both himself 
and me ; and on we ^vent, only to fall again amid 
the laughter of the others. A third tiine lie 
tried, bat . with no better success ; and then I 
followed my friend’s example, and walked,^ as 
I did not wish to be summoned by the ‘ Bociety j 
ior the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals,’ one 
of our party being President of the Society in ids 
particular town. 

When all had passed safely through, we 
mounted our horses and rode on. Just before 
reaching the crest of the mountain, we turned 
to look" our last on tlie ‘ Holy Land.’ Stretched 


at^ our feet lay the plain of Buka’a | across it, 
ndlcs^ away, the laiins of Baalbek could just bcTiis* 
tinguished ; in the far distance were* the snow- 
clad slopes of liermou glittering in the sun- 
shine. 

Y e passed over the ridge, am.l stood ontrauoed 
by the maguificenee of the view which met our 
ga:<e. T(i the right and left stretched the curving 
lines of snow-capped mountains, until, in the 
far distance, they '^vere scjircely to he distin- 
guished from the masses of cloud ; and at the 
edge of the snow-line, ii])]nir(intly a few hundred 
feet below, a dark cluster of trees \vh)S visible. 

‘Look— there are the Cedars I’ 

‘ Those ^ the Cedars !’ we said, disappointv?d ; 
having pictured to ourselves giants of the I 
forest. . ] 

‘ They are not the dwarfs they appear to he ; * 
reniember, they are two thousand feet belou us,’ i 
said Bernhardt *, and his estimate was right, fox* 
it took us an hour and u half to reach them, 

stood i'ca* some time gaising at the iuda- 
scribahle beaiily of a j>anorama in wliich nature 
revealed horsed f under many aspects. On the- 
heights, winter reigiiod supreme j the snow lay 
thick on the ground, and there was no Bign of I 
vegetation. Lower down, the earth, km*, and j 
brown, was strewn with rocks and stones hurled 
down by the winter’s storms ; and deep hUn* lines 
marked out the course of ravines and gullies ; 
lower hlill, Sprixig lui'l begun her gentle sway, 
and the landscape ‘was clothed w'itii iciuler 
green, which, as the ga/.e travelled downwards, 
gradually deepened and became richer, until the 
full glory of smnnier w-as attained.. In the far 
distance, ten tliuusaiid feet below, lay the blue* 
jMediterraueau, separated from the land ly a 
strip of golden sand ; and to the left, wluire the 
mountains met the wca, was a small duster of 
houses, wliiiih W'c W'erc told wais Beyrottt--and 
w'o rejoiced to know iliut tliruugh this glorious 
sceiicry we were io lake onr four days* rifle. 

d’ime kdng ]>rccious, we could not atlbrd to 
linger, and so followed the wdmling downward 
path as quickly as ils roughness would allow, 
and were glad to dismin.uit and rest under the 
shadow of the Cedars of Lebanon. From tlm 
mossy ground, starred with forget-me-nots and 
anemones, rose the massive red stems, with their 
spreading branches bending under a hiirdon of 
freahly-iallen snow ; shafts of sunlight falling 
across the boughs and lighting xip the darkness i 
of the grove* 

Tliere is a great deal of romantic interest 
attached to these trees. Qiie has hoard of them 
from childhood, and has pictured to oiie’s self 
trees of more than ordinary beauty, and of an 
exceptional fragrance. These ideas probably arise 
from knowing that Solomon considered no other 
wood worthy 'of being used in the adornment, of 
the Temple, %^nd that 'Tiglath-Pikser, having con- 
quered Barchemish, caiue hither for the' cjxpress; 
piu’pose.of carrying away a goodly munber of * 
these forest treasures to beautify lik palaces. 

It is probable that at a very distant ilnpi. the, 

fropx time .to. time so many _trees_ have b^eii cul 
down by the Bymns^dhemselves,"’ a$ well u by:> 
their conqinn'oi^s, that at the. present day ■, they 5 
exist only in' small isolated groves*”’ The mo^l j 
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of LebaBOii/ is called by the Syrituiib ‘The Grove 
of the Lord/ and in it there are throe Imiidred 
and ninety-three trees ; of those, only twelve are 
of any great size, and they have received the name 
of ‘The Twelve Apostles/ from a tradition that 
Christ once visited this spot with his apostles, 
wlio planted their staves, which grew into those 
goodly Cedars. The ^luronite Patriarch claims 
the grove as his especial property, and allows nu 
one to cut down or to htirm the trees. 

I can scarcely describe that afternoon’s ride, 
which was an almost unbroken succession of 
wonders. Wild and grand, the scenery varied 
with each tarn of the path : we I’ode on the 
verge of precipices, down narrmv defiles, through 
streams, and over rocks, across which one w’ould 
have thought it impossible for a horse to go ; but 
ours picked their way so steadily that we couhl 
give ail' our attention to our magnificent sur- , 
roundings. Our route lay through several villages, 
and one of these I especially remember. Built 
on the -side of a ravine, so steep was the slope, 
that the flat-roofed stone houses looked like a 
succession of steps, the upper storey of one being 
on a level with the groimd-lloor of Uui one al)ove. 
Here the women wore tlie head-dress peculiar' to 
the Maronites— a flowing white veil, surmounted 
by an inverted silver bowl, which is handed 
down from juofchcr to daughter, and carefully 
guarded as an heirloom. The people crowded 
out to see us pass, and broke from the apple-tree.s 
blossom-laden branches, and gave them to us. 

That night we eamx^ed at tlie e<lge of a ravine, 
opposite to Hazruu, another ^Uiroiiite town, and 
during the evening the sheik paid us a visit 
and smoked a friendly pipe. In a trul^^ Eastern 
fasliion, he placed all his possessions at our dis- 
posal, and offered to send his men to guard the 
camp. This we refused, our own servants being 
sutlicient protection. 

The start next morning w’as not made so early 
as usual, as some of the party wislied to return 
the sheilds visit. They passed round the head 
of the ravine to Ilazrun, and made their 'way 
to the sheik’s house, where he I'eceived them in 
a friontlly maimer and introduced them to his 
wife and son. 1 did not go, but instead, remained 
at the edge of the gorge and waitched tlie ever- 
varying scene. As the sun rose, the shadows 
disappeared ; the mists on the mountain’s breast 
melted into light ; and the faintly-crimsimed 
clouds which guarded the heights roliing back to 
let in the morning glory, revealed range behind 
range and peak above peak. Opposite was 
a stream which seemed to leap in mad joy to 
meet its kindred waters in the gorge beiow. 
Our domestic affairs also cbiiined my attention. 
Usually, the teuta were taken down while we 
, breakfasted ; and when we came out of the dining 
the horses were ready, and we mounted 
and rode off, leaving the servants to follow when 


on amving at our halting-place, everytlnng, m- 
-eluding afternoon tea, was in readiness. Not so 
in .these regions. All the guides, but one had 
b&'m SBut back, and as the servants did not know 

.for/ us, and there’ "was a continual feast for the 


a path even rougher than that ul tlie day before. 
First a snuw-eovered shoulder of the mnimtain 
had to be iraver.'ietl ; them there was a long and 
precipitous tlesceut to a desohibi valley ; now 
a morass was passed, now a torrent forded ; at 
one time we crossed a natural britlge, overhung 
on one side by a huge cavern, and on the otlier 
dropping suddenly to a deep ravine ; and so 
riding oiiwunls and downwards, we drew elowly 
nearer to our resting-place, and to the .sea, still 
several thousand feet below, until a Hiulden turn 
of the path brought us lo the village of El 
IMnetira, aufl in full view of the most magnifi- 
cent wakrudl of the Lebanon, the Fountain of 
A.fka, ■ 

We rode over the bridge to the other side of the 
river, ami passed the evening uu the rivers bunk, 
amid u scene of entrancing beauty. Above, from 
a limestone pj*ecipiee, ruslied the Fountain of 
Afka, dashing in three wilel leaps from the cave 
to the rivei* Adonis below, its <lark w’atera trans- 
formed in the brilliant inuonlighi to a glittering 
fall of silver. High up in the face of the dills, 
lights were seen moving to and frt> | and on 
inquiring, we found that there were passages 
in tlie rocks, and that the shepherds, who used 
these passages for housing their docks, were 
passing u]) and down to see that all was wdl. 
\¥e had time to call to mind the legend of Venus 
and Adauis, which tradition assigns to this spot ; 
dose by are the ruins of a temple of Venus » and 
it was here that the maidens of Lebamm came 
once a year to chant a lament for Acbuiis ; ‘I 
mouru xVdonis — the beautiful Adonis is dead.’ 

On the third day we gradually left tlie ’wildness,'- 
to which we had become accustomed, and our 
way lay by fields of springing corn, past teriuces 
of apple and luiilbeiTv trees, initii we entered a 
valley piled throughout its entire length with 
extraordinary masses of limestone rock. These 
rocks, whose softer parts have been ^vorn awaiy 
by the action of many storms, have formed them- 
selves into grotesque groups, and in some cases 
with so near a resamblance to a town, that, 
until we w'ere close to them, w'e 'ivere under the 
iinju’easiou fchufcw'e were approacinng an inhabited 
uml fm’tilied place, with battlementft and towers 
standing clearly out against the sky, 

Tliafc night we eainpcd at Ajel'tun, This last 
night in tents was destined to be exceedingly un- 
com i’t>r table, for, eliort-ly after we hatl r{itire<l, the 
wind siuhlenly rose and threatened to overturn 
the tents ; and the men \vere kept hard at w'ork 
througlioiit the niglit hammering in the tent-pegs 
and piling stones on the ropes to keep them taut, 
and the continual hammering ofibctnally kept 
us awake. " > . 

The next morning we mounted our lioi'ses for 
the last time, and rode slowly down the paved 
steps of the old Ilonnin road* At every turn 
vegetation became more and more luxuriant ; ,the 
ground was carpeted with iiowers, and on all 
sides rose groves of orange and mulberry trees., 
We passed many a prosperous town, ;with /its 
white churches and convents standing out against 
a background of pines ; its large house, belonging 
to the sheik, surrounded by the dwellings of his 
dependents j and always we descended by preeipi-; 
tons paths, uiifeil at last we reached the foot of 
the hill from which fiows the ^Fog Biver/ 

Having passed beneath rocks inscribed With the 
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names of Assyrian anti Koman emperors, am 
under the old Koman aqueduct, with piers cur 
tained by^ tall grasses, and arches fringed will 
maideii-hair fern, we turned the corner, and cann 
upon this inscrixjtion, printed in large letters, oi 
the cHlf : ‘London Waterworks Company;’ ant 
then we realised that we had left tlie romautii 
and returned to the commonplace, A few hour.^ 
ride, first along the level sands, and then on tin 
Damascus highway, brought us to Bey rout, wheri 
we dismounted at the ‘ Belle Ante ‘ Hcitel,’ am 
resigning our steeds into the hands of thei: 
attendants, realised with regret that our fou 
days’ ride in the Lebanon had become a thin- 
of the past. 


THE SACKED BEETLE. 

CHAPTER IV.— CONCLUSION. 

The next day, the little pleasure party ha< 
broken up. I need scarcely remark, by the wa}-’ 
that Mr Cotton, with praiseworthy honesty, bu 
considerable trepidation lest his tempoinry appro 
priation of the Doctor’s scarab should have beei 
discovered, had, unobserved, replaced the ‘nast} 
stinkin’ bug’ in the place where he hud foiim 
it. Only three of the community we have be 
come acquainted with remained at Siiepheard’g 
namely, Miss Emerson, the Masher, and our here 
The Parson had swept his lielpmate away i: 
a torrent of conjugal indignation ; the Misse 
Jenkins had departed for Alexandria m route t 
Italy ; and Mr Cotton had found that he eoul 
no longer stay away from ‘Henglaud’ and th 
rise and fall of the money market : he wislie 
to be on the spot. But before dismissing liii 
from our pages, it is only fitting to remark tha 
he never forgot that last evening on the Kile boa 
and the attentions -which were then paid hiu' 
Until he nuirried, he used to rhapsodise on th 
‘doocid hue women’ who appreciate<I his wit am 
lively conversation. On his attempting, liuweve] 
some weeks after his marriage, to enlarge on th 
subject and glorify tlie occasion thereof, he me 
with such a sarcastic rebiiif finuii bis wife tha 
he relegated the little episode to the pages of th 
past, which are usually kept turned down an 
under lock and key. As for poor Miss Priscill 
Jenkins, she never forgot the handsome Doctor 
and even the snappish Miss Hester would at time 
regretfully dream of ‘those lovely eye.s.’ 

It was at this time that Dr von Ebersteiri mad 
the acquaintance of Colonel Merritt, and relate' 
to him what the Colonel called ‘ the richest jok 
be ever heard.’ 

The intimacy between !Miss Emerson and ih 
Professor grew apace. He discovered in her 
kindred mind, a breadth of perception an 
thought which he had never expecteil to fin 
in a woman and she, recognising his sterlin 
qualities and honesty of mind and piuposc 
thought more highly of him from day to day. 
believe the Masher stayed on partly from curi 
osity, and partly because he wished to see whothe 
the other la<Iies at the hotel would behave tc 
wards the Professor in a similar fashion to tho£ 
who had been on the boat with him. He wt 
' not disappointed. The unhappy Gernip beeaim 
in uclr to his embarrassment, the lion of the liote 
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five minutes’ miintemipteJ conversation with his 
fiancee, who seemed to enjoy his prijdicument* ^ 

The next morning she asked him with a smile : 
‘Well, cannot jou now ^ guess at the peculiar j 
properties of your scarab ?*' ^ | 

He answered slowly : U do not but it [ 

seems to me that whenever I have it about me, j 
I am most troubled with unwelcome alien- j 
tions.’ , . ^ , ' I 

‘Of course that’s it ! Don’t you see that who- 1 
ever is its possessor is an object of attraction to 
the other sex U 

‘So-o-ol’ said he, thoughtfully, with the long 
German drawl ‘ Then I shall lock it up, and no 
one shalTcarry it about’ 

‘ Leiid it to me, Carl,’ said Miss Emerson with 
a wicked twinkle in her eyes. 

‘Ke-e. 1 Gott bewahrc !’ he replied hastily. 

‘But I want to have some fun with it.’ And 
after much coaxing, she had her own way. 

' Miss Emerson took a malicious delight in show- 
ing the little antique to the oldest 'and ugliest 
penple in the room, and then casually ],)egging 
them to retain it for a short tinic xintil ^she 
returned. Tlien, accompanied by Ton Eberstein 
and Colonel Merritt — who now participated in 
the secret— she would plant herself in some quiet 
corner and survey the effects of her pj'ucticul 
joke, which were as amusing to her co-con- 
spirators as herselt Old men and young men, 
all deserted their partners, and cluslered round 
the delighted but bewildered possessor, for the 
time, of the taHsiuam The younger ladies were 
furious. Theii Miss Emerson would glide softly 
up to her victim and reclaim her scarab, thanking 
the unfortunate individual most affectionately for 
having taken care of it ; and then the galaxy 
of admirers would desert the elderly lady, and 
hover around Miss Emerson until she gave up 
the lodestoue to Ton Eberstein and bade him 
lock it away* ^ , 

As the period of our hero’s leave approached 
its expiration, he reminded his fiancee that she ^ 
had promised to return witli him to Germany | 
as Ilia wife. She acquiesced in the reasonableness 
of the proposition ; and a month later there was 
a very pretty wedding. I don’t know whether 
she wore the scarab about her somewhere, l>iit it 
Was certainly fact that the znalo portion of the 
spectators of the ceremony unanimously declanal 
that tho bride was the loveliest woman they luid 
ever set eyes on i , wliile the ladies ouiogised 
Doctor von Eberstein’s looks, and his eyes in par- 
ticular. The couple may have worn it turn 
about, but I can’t say. 

On the second eveniirg out from Alexandria, 
Doctor and Mrs von Eberstein W'cre' leaning ! 
against the bulwarks - of the big steamer, listening ’ 
to the nzeasured thud of ilm screw, and watching 
' the calm moonlit sea as they sped along* 

-‘Carl,’ dear,’ said Mrs' vort Eberstein, Hto 
pWete any. great value on that little scarab of 
yours T ^ • 

. ‘'Why, no i not now/ he’ answered ' ‘‘I think 
It Js a very dangerous possession for any one. 
■T shall never dare to tell the story of it, for 
I should not be, believed, nor would, I czere to 


‘ Kiss me, Carl’ 

And as he took her in his arms, her deft fingers 
slipped into his waistcoat pocket and brought 
out the little beex. 

‘Ton will always love me, C-urlP 

‘Always, my dear.’ 

‘Then’ And she stretched her arm over 

the vessel’s side ; her fingers opened ; tliere was a 
momentary ilash of light, and the Bucred !Beet!a 
hud vanished for ever from human eves. 


OU:B''B A NK. ' ■ ■ - : V 

m 3>EPOt5lTOH MU’MUER ONK. 

The old Lady of Tlin-adneedle Street does not 
concern herstdf about Our Bunk, neither do the 
makers of guide-books lor London ; therefure, it 
is not necessary to point out the exact locality 
in which it stands ; suffice it to say that it 
is attached to a fairly pirosperoiis Co-operutive 
Society, and is of the genus known as ‘Peiuiy,’ 
The founders of oiu* kuik were men of simple 
minds and kindly hearts, who thought it right, 
with the intent of Heaching the young idea,* to 
decorate the inside I»age of the lilUe deposit 
books with homely mottoes, or, as they called 
tlimn, 'good words/ *A Benuj saved is u ITnuy 
gained.’ 

‘ Jf youth did kiww what ago would ctavu, 

Many a rdiilllijg youth would save.’ 

‘There is many a poor creature now crawling 
through life, miserable himself, and the cause of 
misery in others, who might have lifted up his 
head and prospered, if he liad begiiii early to 
save his 23eniiies.’ And others of a like character. 
One — the lust on the list — having a 2 >eculiar 
attraction for the eye by reason of its qiniint 
emphasis : ‘ Resolve never to be poor. 'Whatever 
you have, spend lessd 

Years have rolled by j perhaps dignity has 
grown with numbers j our depositoi*a are now 
eoiuited by thousands ; but is it, one wonders, 
to the ai’Iviintage of the presrmt geueriiti<ni of 
‘young ideas’ that these trite and homely sayings 
have been discarded, and their places filler! with 
rules and regulations couched in legal pinuses '( 

If one were to ask a small depositor in the 
motto days, ‘’Wlmt is written inside your boi)k?’ 
out would come the sayings in a string. But ask 
the same questioz’i to-day, and it is safe to guar- 
antee that not one in twenty has read the rules, 
let alone couimitted them to inemoiy. After all, 
the rules of our bank are but few, and anything 
but stringent; and perhaps it Is this absence of 
red-tatieism wdxich makes it popular among a class 
not generally credited with thrifty habits. Arry 
autl ’Arriefc are not fond of the Post-office Bank, 
for instance, with its documents and signings;, 
but they like our bank — ‘’Cos yer can ’ave y^ 

to \an almanac '.w' 'tell -when bank holidays are 
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ledger is quite sulTicient. One must confess tliat It is frequently matter for S]M?.e.ulati<m uh to 
’Any and ’Arriet are not permanently tlirifty, where some of our depositfU's Ivcep tlieir books 
and that the sums they save seldom amount to ihvm, they acquire such an 

pounds; but again and again the effort is made lloir exreptKma,], 

tn ^ tTfif o “f A w csii 1 1 1 i 1 1 rr'' i ■v'l ■trii-vnr -v ’ 1 po gatheicd iroiii, tlio fact thut it is almost 

ZM T nT ^ impoHsible to touch them except with the extieme 

01 special event. Ihe amounts entered also vary tips of i)iie’s ilngers. ^ 

in accordance with the financial barometer for the Jlowover, the struggles of poxx'riy in its easier 
time being. ‘Can’t spare more this week, gnv’nor monienls to defend itself agfiinst the mure direful 
and twmpeiice is bounced down on the desk with inevitable rainy day, arc often too 

an ‘ I-care-for-iiobodv ’ flir ib«f. k mrh a pfdhetic for hutgliter or scorn ; and many aiv the 


deposit ; but we feel much inclined to break this There is a necessary rule that fur all siHn$ 
law ivlien our friend comes one week with, six or withdrawn a certain specified notice 
seven shillings, and says, -when the regulation is given ; but need it be said that this rule is often 
pointed out to him: ‘ Oh j ■well, T may as ivell One week out of work and the cupboard 

cliuck the other hob aAvay, for it’s homul to go,’ f ‘ '’f « .i^to-uight, 

At tt. p„».. « tte u » Em U,. 

Parliament which proposes to raise the amount pleading. Be it notieod that the money i.s never ! 
receivable, to ten shillings. It tins becomes laiv, demanded, always asked for, often witlui liuiuble 
it will be good news to our friend and others of apology, quite unwarranted, except for the know’* 
his class. ledge that oim hank is too great a convenionce to 

Perhaps the best example of tbe notions of be misused, 
thrift entertained by this class of depositor, is There is quite an amnsiug display of gratitude 
furnished by the young man %vho appeared at depositors, even when 

L n Tin entenng in tlicur nioneys. uiie old Irish vvasher-^ 

the desk one evening sans colh^-^and^prohaW ,,,,,,,axirwith a face as round, rosy, and clean as a 
shut and pioffeied this request : l-warnts-ter- pippin^ and a smile as hrigiit us a summer day, 
shiw*in*er-bob-en-piill-it-art-(out)-ergin-iiex- always drops a funny little' curtsy when baiidiiig 
week.’ Being learned in the vernacular by long in her book and money; and says, ‘Thunk ye 
training, we were able to translate this to mean kindly, sir,’ when receiving it back wdib tlie item 
that the young man desired to deposit one sliiiling -““-which, by the waiy, she is unable lo read—diily 
and ivithdruw the same at a 'week’s notice. Xot T here is another Irislnymiian ivho, fcoiue 

wishing to discourage even this spasmodic eifort vais left a widow with two or throe 

i. i 1 fi -1 j • • * i 'hitherless children. fc 5 he xviis pocu*. iinioraiii, anUj 

at saving, wo took the ‘bub,’ giving m roturn a one irairt conlV..s, divty j but she .Ltornun.-.l tbnt 
little boimly on tbo value of a luoro continuoiia ...lukk-r’ siicmbl bavo some chance iu life, if 
system ; but, untortuiuitely, we have forgotten possible ; so every penny she could scrape or they 
whether the homily took effect, or whether the could gather was put Jiito a bo(.dv for each cldid, 
boh was ‘pulled out/ us desired. never to be trespassed upon until w’auted to give 

Eut all our depositors are of this rougli-aiid* them a start out into the world. ^ 
ready shiftless type, of course ; but they pre- ^oine months ago, she came with pride to draw 
dominate, because the neighbourhood round Our ^^^veml pounds—^ 11 m first 1 ve ever touched — 

..VA. to get her girl an outfit before semUng Imx* lo an 
Lank IS knoun as a poor, not to say l.>u, one. where she would be taught a useful 

There are several welWmoum pera^^^ to Baid she, ‘T H^e onh’ the 

the police, that is — who habitually use Our Bank, bring oud 

among them a whole family of burglars, several These jieoplo are among our I'ogular customers j 
of the members of which do not reqiiii’e to save and we have now been established long miough to 
at the present time ; also several nice old ladies, see a whole generation of small ^deposiiora pass 
whose periodical visits are a thing to be dreaded, through the stages of boy and girlhood to man 
so powerfully does the odom» of their favourite womanhood, bringing in turn otier small 
, . .1. xi .1 1..^ depositors to carry on the line. Ones recoliec* 

be-verage pervade them. One toiild hardly be depositors are very viviri. 

civil, -tor instance, to the old creature who says, instance, tiiere was ihe little old lady wlmse 
with what she, no doubt, takes to be an insinu- jolight it was to open a new account for each 
atingly friendly manner : ‘ Please, my dear, let me grandchild immediately on its arrival in this yak , 
have a book for my dear little boy ; he’s gone to of tears— once, before the young peraonhad eveii 
hla dear little school, and I wants to save his dear a name— and whenever opportunity . served, she 
little- ha’pence for him till he comes back/ It ^’^'oidd dilate on the beiiiity, ekyerne^^^ pro-^- 
was a known fact that the ‘dear little boy’ in i 

question was spending his time in a Reformatoiy, Aii\vtt! i source of gLt 

and tliat tlie ‘dear little fea’penee’ would be Excitement to hur and considerable ■ WndHinco W, 
ivanted in a week or SO to help, to prepare our old By-and-by^ ob y oars went on, the. cMHren , 
friend for a visit to the lock-up^;' so the book was ^yere able to relieve granduiother .of. ht^r' task 
lianded over without comment, xmd with the best occasionally, and presently her visits became few 
grace possible under the circumstance^; y- j ^4 • between— the walk tired Imr, she Mid ; 
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and now, for some years, she has not been at all, , 
and we have lost trace of her. The children may 1 < 
siiii be among our depositors, but one fancies that j ■ 
it was our old iViend's persojuility and her fond ; ^ 
love 'which gave them any individuality, for it | ‘ 
would be hard to pick them out now .for any . ( 
cleverness or beauty above the average. 1 1 

Then there was the bright lad wdiose opuii ^ , 
handsome face Avon our regard. It wanted ojily | 
half a Avord to draw from him all his hopes : ; 
and aspirations and the details of his daily life. :• ^ 
Presently, he finds a place in a City oilice, and i - 
with delight tells the ainoinit of liis salary and the j 
fact that the moiiey deposited is saA'ed by Avalkiiig j 
to town each clay. By-and-by the amount dwindles 
to a very small sum. ‘Only wears out shoe-leather j ; 
to walk, you know.^ As his collars grow in | 
height and euffs in length, so his deposits deci'ease j , 
in number, till he only appears at rare intervals 
to make deposits for brothers and sisters. When i 
cpiestioned about himself, lie says Avitli a jaunty 
air, * What’s the use of saving'? Let’s make the 
moat of things while we have them, I say.’ lie, j 
too, lias not been to Our Bank for .some time ; can | ^ 
it be that the pernicious philosophies of City life 
have completel}' t.aken hold of his bright conlidihg 
nature t One hopes not, sincerely. 

Then, as an instance of development in another, 
direction, we remember the young lady who sulfers j 
under the posso.ssiun of an abnornuilly developed j 
nasal organ. This feature when large, is piopuhndy 
supposed to indicate strength of character; but, 
in the strict canons of art, does not conduce to 
perfection of beauty ; and when lliis young huly 
lirst began to attend Our Bank, no attempt was 
made by tho.se in charge of her to minimise tlie 
inharmonious effects of her too prominent feature 
by the assistance of art in dress. She generally 
appeared in a .small round hat, and Avitli lier 
hair .strained hack from Iier face and done up in 
a tight plait at the back. As she grew' older, 
however, and could take these matters inio her 
own hands, one soon noticed a difference. The 
hair was brought forward and allowed to j 
fall loosely round the face ; a largo shady hat ^ 
replaced the vsmall round erne *, and she generally | 
contrived to have some show of Avliite, or a louse } 

, huffy scarf round her neck, so that tu-<Uiy her 
erstwhile defect serves but to give her a pleas- J 
antly striking personality. 

Occasionally, Our Bank gains a tinge of romance, 
Avhea Ave find a young man and Avoman with 
ditferent surnames who have been industriously 
accumvdating capital for some time, giving notice 
to withdraw simultaneously ; and Ave .discover 
that they recj^nire the muuiey to set up house- ; 
keeping together. It is a singular thing, but the 
officials of -Our Bank .seem to have mi intuitiA^e 
understanding when the. money is wanted for this 
purpose ; there is an ilheoncealed smile on the 
faces of the withdrawers, wdiieli tells its own tale ; • 
and'Ave generally try' to add a trifle of interest in 
the shape of a congratulatory AAmrd. - . ■ 

, A novelist hi search of names for his characters 
iniglii do worse than dip into the ledger of Our 
Bank. It goes.withoufe saying that there k rather 

* above than below the average number of Tom 
Siniths and John Joneses ; but we consider ‘Tem- 
perance Sherry^ and ‘Temperance Ailport’— the 

• latter' surname being actjsuired by marriage— to be 
some what unique. It is ’possible to. make a regu- 


lation niala'-adu.ss-ahout-uot-hihg-and“Iivt>.hfq.»py-‘ 
cver-after ■ heroine of '‘ Chire Aliidihay/; ■ 

JeukiiLsou t«.> invest ‘Jeanelie liucruue® whit 
fierce and dark pa^^sions, or to tinii 
Turpeii*' and ‘ ICuthleen .Killeen’- into' .heroinea 
of the harum-scarum order. ‘Abwalom Hake’ 
and ‘Abigail Knock’ are of the uncomprond^- 
ingly severe type ; but f,mo almost hopes that 
‘ Primrose 'Wooit ’ Avill never change her surname, 
so chai'ming is the suggest I A’cne.'^s of lier quaiiit 
cognomen. ‘ Philadelphia Uvubby ’ we count one 
of the curiosities of iiQinenelauire. 

Our depositors, as a rule, are nut buidened 
Avith a superfluity of Ohristiuu naiucvS, Frederick 
WilliatiiB and Haiy Janes of course abound, but 
they sometimes manage to arrive at good com- 
binations, as, for example, the delighferiilly alliter- 
ative Mvichard Iloland Poullord.' (If suriuune.s 
Ave have wliole fumilie.s of ^I^luddles,’ ‘ WadlingsJ 
and ‘llrubem and there need to be n ‘Pitch- 
fork’ among oiu* members. 

■ ■ ILwe .Ave^ ' ever been defrauded- .1 - One ■ -or ■ t-w.©- 
attempts him been nuule hy means of forged 
entries to swell the Avithdrawrdjle balance ; bnt 
our depo.sitors arc not .skilful in the use of the 
pen, and tlie have been ixastantly 

detected. Once Our i.kmk whs made the im*dium 
of an impudent and ingenioii.s fraud on trades- 
men in the nciglil)oiU'liood ; but the offeniie^r was 
.soon, brought to book, ijnitc* recently, a lad Avith 
a passion for the ?^e{i managed lu rai^e the nuain^ 
of getting hi.s heart's desire by stealing his fatlivrs 
<.lcposit book tuul Avithdrawing the money ; but 
such oases are remarkably rare. 

The directors of Our Bfvnk do not indulge 
themselves in an annual dinner ; but twery now 
and again they give the juvenile nienil)er,s an 
entertainment in the shape of a magic-lantern 
show, accompanied by a generous di.stribntion of 
buns, orange.S5 and sAveets, and wild is the ex- 
citement Aviieu the tickets are given out. 

The rebate of Board School fees had fin im- 
mensely Btinudating effect on the business of Our 
Blink, a large luindier of new accounts being 
opened. 

Idany of tlie early promoterB and most zealous 
A'chuitary lielpers at Our Bank have passed away ; 
but Aveie they aware of our present position, 
they would repdee, we foel sure, in the .siicces.s 
resulting from thoir euniest eiiurts. Om* Bmdi 
has touched a class Avho AA^ould m^t perhaps be 
reached by any other agency, a chiss too imle- 
pendent to brook ‘ charitable ’ a.s$istance, and too 
unlearned to take easily to the Po.st-ol!ice, 

'While AVe have spoken most about Avhat may 
be termed the interniitteiit depositor, there ai'a 
still very many avIio have persisted in a regular 
course ^of systematic saving; and if the., fund 
result is not riches, yet the limit allowed by the 
hw— -twenty pounds— has bean over and over 
again reached by the most unlikely-looking 
^ depositors. \ ; 

I It is estimated that in banks similarly attached 
. to Co-operative Societies there are Jiow over one 
. hundred thousand depositors, holding a capital 
I of OA*er one hundred ,and fifty thousand pounds ; 
i yet the chief value of these "banks is felt to' be, . 
however, not so', much in this accumulation of 
capital, as in a|A'’ they afford to preparation 
small ekigencea of every;-. 
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ooiwclouslj- give in habits of forethought and 
thrift. ;..Eor this,' if for no other reason, one may 
say, ' as ^ye feel sure our old Irishwoman would 
say, .‘Good luck to them.’ 


THE MONTH: 

SCIENCE AND A II T B. 

The World’s Fair at Ohicago marks an era 
in linman progress which will not be soon 
forgotten. On account of its vast size and com- 
prehensiveness, it will stand out from all enter- 
prises of the kind, and will create as much 
sensation in the civilised world as did the 
prototype of all International Exhibitions in 
1851. In one respect it far outshines its fore- 
runners, and that is in its display of electrical 
applications. In the last twenty years the 
applications of electricity have been marvellously 
developed ; _ so much so, that many new aiul 
important industries have sprung up from it. 
Of these we need only mention the telephone, 
the incandescent carbon lllament, and electric 
traction for railways. These inventions alone 
will make the closing yeuns of the nineteenth 
century over memorable, and they are worthily 
illustrated at the great Exhibition at Chicago. 

.Increased swiftness in ships — ^the substitution 
of iron and steel for wood-steam and the screw 
proptdler for the imhought wind —these all 
demand improvement in the manner of fixing a 
ship’s position on the waste of w'aters. Lieu- 
tenant W.TL Beehler, United States Navy, of 
the Washington Hydrographic Office, has devised 
an instrument to be known as the ‘ Solarometer,’ 
by means of which a ship’s geographical position 
and the error of her compass '^may he obtained 
directly by ob-servations of the lieavenly bodies, 
whenever visible, without having to make the 
usual elaborate eoinputations. Star observations 
are too frequently disregarded, and the sextant 
is useless when the horizon is obscured, even 
though the sun shine brightly in the celestial 
concave. The Solarometer will be specially valu- 
able in just such an emergency, for it is rare that 
a star is not visible for a few moments on any 
given night, and the horizon no longer requires 
consideration. Safety of lai’ge liners will doubt- 
less be ensured by the use of the Solarometer ; 
but, inasmuch as three hundred and^ eighty 
pounds of mercury are required, it is not improb- 
able that its weight and cost will militate against 
general adoption by navigators. 

The German Admiralty have recently adopted 
, a flashing light for signalling purposes— the 
invention, of Professor Schevin — the principle of 
which is a stream of powdered mngnesimn, which 
is caused to fall into a benzine flame. The^ flashes 
are so '^bright that they are said to be visible by 
daylight at a distance of si.x miles, which statement 
is probably an, exaggeration. We may mention 
that a lamp very similar to this, in which a 
powder .consisting largely of magnesium is pro- 
Into a spirit- flame, was devised about 
sixteen years ago in our own country by Captain 
Colomb, and ' was, if we rememb(3r rightly, 
approved by our Admiralty and adopted by them. 
The recent use of the flashlight for photo- 
graphic purposes h as, doiib xOne w# attention 
to this method of signalling. -,, . , , V 


A writer in an American paper called ‘The 
Iliiral New Yorker’ dwells upon the advaiiUeic 
of soaking potato-seed tnl^ers in a solution of 
corrosive sublimate previous Uj planting, as a 
sure remedy against the blackened condition of 
]H3tatoe.s known ns potato scab. He asserts that 
the di.seasc is due to a parasitic cause winch 
operates from below, and that, therefore, the 
: common expedient of spraying the plants is 
.simply a waste of energy. The paper is illus- 
trated by photograph.^, which show the condition 
of the doctoreiL tubers and those wliich were 
untreated side by side ; and it is pleufled that ! 
the treatment is easy of applicatkan, and renilis 
in an increased yield of potutoes. The plan 
recommemled is to soak the seed-tubers for <me 
land a half hours ‘in a one one-thousandth 
I tion of corrosive sublimate.’ It is not quite dear : 
I what strength of solution i.s here indicated ; if , 
; it means one part of the salt in one tliousand 
parts of water, this would he equal to one ounce 
to six gallons, which w’ould be, \ve should think, 
needlessly strong for siidi an active ]K)isou. 

Weather forecasts are being promulgated in 
New England in an altogether novel nmuiier. 
On the summit of Mount Washington, an electric 
search-light is placed, and iiashe.s its warnin.gs 
over the surrounding country, the signals being 
^vell seen at a distance of eighty miles. From 
Boston the local forecast official sends out daily 
three hundred printed copies of weather fore- 
casts for the next twenty-four hours. Tliese go 
by rail, and are dropped at the various st aliens 
en route. At these statioirs the forecasts are 
immediately di.splayed, each in a frame provided 
by the Weather Bureau. It is fouml that this 
i.s the quickest method of bringing the forecasts 
iimler the notice of the pnblia 

We have rdready noticed in tlicse coluinna the 
introduction of what is called a Ilydrocycle, that 
i.s, a l>oat which is propelled by patidle-wheel 
or screw worked pedal fashion ly tlie occupant 
or occupants. Such a vessel witli a crew of throe 
can now often be seen on the reaches of the 
Upper Thames, acconipli.shiiig with ease a speed 
of six miles per hour ; and this same hydrocycLe 
has recently distinguished itself by beating the 
sculling recoril for the journey between Oxford 
and Putney, a di-stance of one Imiidml and two 
miles. In tln.s journey there are thirty-one 
locks, and tlie delay in getting through them is 
often very vexatious. The seuBiug record was a 
triile over twenty-three hours •, but the hydro- 
cycle covered the distance in nineteen hours. 

would be interesting to know whether tlie 
work of propelling this novel form of boat , is 
more or less exhausting than rowing. ^ Possibly, 
this w'oiiki be a matter governed by iudividiud 
temperament and habit, ‘ ^ 

The Special Commission appointed under the 
auspices of ‘The Lancet’ to inquii^ into the 
water-supply and drainage of the city of Chi- 
cago, in view of the numbers of persons attracted 

taken from diflerfcut points on. Lake Michigan, 
free from objection, provided tliat due ciUra Is 
exercised in filtering it, and that the w^ater be 

■ . 'thatdl dee' ^ bf 

to lower Its temperature, previous' filtmlioEiH 
rendered futile, . - 
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In. ci country iiofc fttr froiii Liomloii u ntjw it lic Icui'ii 

form of wat^r-carfc may be seen in action, wliieli iiulicated liorsts^p^wer both of tbe bjciunotive anti 
?eenis to us a distinct improvement upon the of the steum-eugine wiiich funuBhed energy to 
ordinary kind. The water from the frart is dis- the dynanio oii the electric ear. 
clmr'^ed into a trough, below which are two hori- While in this.eoimtiy we have been niuiidy 
zoiitid partitioned wheels, which revolve at a exercised in Uie problem of heating railway 
rapid rate, and are geared to the main wheels of cariaages, Indian imgineers have been endeavour- 
tlie eart. The water as fast as it runs upon these ing to had some satisfactory way uf «:oyling tuein. 
wheels k cast abroad in fine sjuny by ceutrifiigal The latest device this purpo?je is described in 
motiun. This is a far more ellective manner of an Intlian lechnicul journal, and consists of an 
laying the dust than the usual plan of Hooding auiomatic arrangement by wliicli curtains sue- 
the road with water. Cyclists especially will j jsended across an open trap-door in the carriage 
rejoice in a method of watering which stops the j are kept saturateil with water. These ciulyiins 
dust without waterlogging the roads and making j are let down over the fore-end of the carriage, 


their progress slow. 


covering the trap-door in whicluwer direction the 


yCr Watson Smith recetitly delivered before train is trowelling. In addi'Juu to this arrange- 
the Chemical and Physical Society of University inent, there is a revolving punkah fitted with 
College, London, a lecture on Diseases incident fans, which is kept in constant motion while the 
to Workpeople in Chemical and other Industries, train proceeds on its way. 

With regard to that terrible disease of the jaw A French paper recently pointed out that 
(necrosis) which attacks workers with phosphorus, althoiigli asbestos was known by the ancients, 
the author tells us that the danger is far greater win) used it for crematory purposes, and although j 
in the match factories tluiii in those 'where the in more recent times it was spun into tableclulbs, I 
phosphorus is made. By using red or amorphous serviettes, .ic,, its applications were very limited j 
phosphorus, such as is now the custom in inarm- until a lew years ago* Twelve years dmek, not * 
factuiing mutches which strike only on the bi^x, more tliun four articled were made uf asbestos, 
all risk of disease is obviated. It is mostly in whereas now at least one hundred things are 
the suiull factories abroad where the yellow phos- imule from it, anil the list is evm' extending, 
plioriis is iisuih and it is impossible* to stop the One of the most intercfeling and important appli- 
luischlef without State interference. KefeiTing cations uf the material is in tu»niK;»‘tbn with 
to the new method of white-lead manufacture in ceruiuicH, and it is believed that abhestos pottery'^ 
which the carbonate gives way to the sulphate, wOl pMiUitly becunm very pupiilar. The eartlieu- 
the lecturer pointed out incitlentully that the ware made from it has a peculiar Ihumess uf 
sulphate would be cunverted into carbunatu by grain wduch is unapproachable ]jy any china- 
sod iuin bicarbonate, Hence, if a person is exposed ware, and it can be nuide into statuettes, or 
to the dust of lead sulphate, a draught of the enamelled so as to pi'csent a very attractive 
ordinary elfervesci 11 g beverages may at once pro- appearance. Asbestos pipes are highly appreci- 
duce in his digestive organs the actively poison- ated by smokers ; the luaterud cail be used for 
oils lead carbonate. filtering the strongc.^st acids | and as an insulator 

The ^Pathlhider’ is a novel vessel which has for electrical pui'poses it is imeipudlcd. Asbestos 
been designed and built by Messrs Merry weather, is found in Siberia, the Tyrol, the Pyrenees, Oreen- 
the well-known fire engineers, and its purpose is land, Brazil, and Canada. There is no dearth 
to act as an hydraulic dredger, a tloating fire- of it, and its applications are on the increase, 
engine, or as an appliance for x^umpirig out sub- It is generally known that when the junction 
merged ships. At its bow is a well, ^through of two dissimilar nudals is heated, an*" electric 
which can be sunk a telescopic tube of copper, current is genemted ; and \ipv)n this observation, 
tha , other end of which is connected with a made hy Beebeck in 1821, many tliermU'-electrical 
powerful steam-pump. This tube delivers a devices have been based, of ihosu yielding 
powerful jet of water upon any shoal which suilicicnl electrical energ} to be tuniedli,»practte 
rei|uim deepening, and %’ery quickly removes it cal aceoimt A new "faim of iliermoHdectric 
^ At a recent trial on the Essex coast, live difiereut stove has recently been ilescribeil bv a eorre- 
portions of a shallow were thus operated upon in spondeut of the " Times,' mnl it is said to bo 
thirty-two minutes, an average increase of depth capable of furnishing both Iieat and light for a 
of eleven feet being obtained ; and the amouut room twenty-ouo feet square. The stove is about 
■of excaviitiqn was roughly estimated at one Imn- throe feet high and twentv inches in diameter, 
dred tons of solid matter. It may be pointed out and contains the umtaiiic bars, which, heated uu 
that by this system and by working at^ ebb-tide, the slow- combustion principle, furnish current 
the matter removed from a 'Hvater-way is carried sufilcient to light six glow-lamps each of eight 
away piecemeal, and deposited over a large area | candle-x3ower, , During* the daylight hours the 
.there is. therefore- no necessity of taking away current from such a stove can be atoretl in. 
the x^ainoyed soil, in barges, as Is customary in accumuhitors and used ivhen required. This 
other methods of dredging^ y . ; ' Thermo-electrk Stove is the invention of Br 

l| IS said, that an experiment was lately made Giraud, and can be seen at work at the ' ofiice of 
f 1 test the tractive power Messrs Henshaw & Co., of Qmm Anne's Man- 

01 eiectncity against steam. A locomotive engine siona, Westminster. The fuel consumption is 

moment they were started in opposite direc- anthracite coal and coke per twenty-four hours. 

* 'Srina ' ^ * was ■ throwh 'on: the teack, the apjeu^ed Sfav' number of 

mned, the- TOfey.y, We are:sorry,#e#ltty|aud (« 

; that no more deteds ofjheexperim w fg|th--^*,.^vmlw4^^ of which 



THE NEW W:EL DLESS CHAIN. 

is ^ aptly described as being midway between 
painting and sculpture. There are many ancient 
examples of beautiful form of decoration, 
which doubtless foiuid its birth in Italy ; but its 
most popular modern exponent is the pastry- 
eook, who by similar means decorates with lifpild 
sugary compound the 'iced^ surface of a bride- 
cake. Gesso^is a mixture of whiting, glue, and 
resin, or siinilar materials, which is employed in 
a semi- plastic and semi -liquid condition, so that 
it may be trailed from a brush so as to form line-s, 
or masses which can be built up on a Hat surface 
so as to produce forms of any ref|uired kind. 

The article referred to is illustrated by some 
beautiful examples by the author, and this 
method of decoration is shown to produce very 
hne results. The necessary material is now sold 
ill the form of a powder, which, only requires to 
be mixed with water to be ready for use. 

The manufacture of silk from wood-pulp would 
seeiu to be at first sight as mythical as the ex- 
traction of sunbeams from cucumbers ; but it is 
a simple fact that the work is now being accom- 
plished, and that a mill for the maniifactiue of 
the silk is in full operation at Besan^on. The 
process is that of M, de Cliardonnet, and is 
described in detail in a recent Beport by the i 
United States consul at St Etienne. It may be 
summarised as follows : The wood-pulp, such as ' 
is employed in paper-making, after being care- ' 
fully purified by acid and dried in alcohol, is 
dissolved in a mixture of pure ether and alcohol, 
thus forming a viscous collodion like that used 
in photography. This collodion is placed in a 
vessel, where, under air-pressure, it is first of all 
foiled through a filtering apparatus, and then 
^ liaving a number; of glass 
exit tubes of veiy small bore. From tliese tubes 
the collodion issues in threads so fine that six of 
them must be combined to make a strand of the 
necessary consistency for weaving. On its exit, 
the thread passes through a vessel of water, which 
robs it of its surplus ether and alcohol, and thus 
helps it to become bdIuI. It is also subsequently 
passed through a bath of ammonia, wliicli talces 
from it its highly inflammable properties. It is 
believed that this silk has a great future before 
it ; but whether it will prove a dangerous rival to 
the product of the silkworm remains to be seen. 

The Meteorological Society is anxious to' 
secure the co-operation of amateur photographers 
tliroiigliout the country in forming a collection 
of photographs which it is thought may be useful 
in helping to solve many problems connected 
with that branch of science to which it devotes 
attention. Firstly, a collection of groups of cloud 
photographs is waited, from which it is hoped 
a better cloud-nomenclature can be drawn up 
than the one wliicli now obtains ; and more 
especially are' required those delicate breaths of 
vapour known as cirrus clouds, which are so often 
seen high overhead. Hints on the best way of 
securing these . diffleult objects con be obtained 
‘ from the, Society j but we may mention here that 
the best results are. obtained by using a miiTor 
of black glass as a medium for reflection between 
objects , and lens. The appearance of the bolder 
fornis of cloud on the approach of a thunder- 
storm will also |orm -, valuable..;, photographs. 

Beyond these. ’,:^iures 
, for, and puetuj^^^ wmw 



dence of atmosplicrio disturbances, Plutltigraphs 
of damage resulting from lluods, unusual wind- 
storniB, and the like, will also be acceptable. We 
feel quite sure tiuft many amateur pliulc4jra])l}ei‘B, 
whos(3 usiial_ work is of a comparatively aimless 
charaejer, will be glad to join iii. a sclieme wliich 
will give them the couHcioufiiiess that they are 
cojitrilmfcing to a good cause. 

To iijuse wlio have an interest in ilit* piesoiving 
of fresh eggs, the following Jintes fi-mn a corre- 
spuiuleiit may be useful ; * Last year we hid some 
eggs, as an ex]>eriment, rubbed over wdtli vase-^ 
line, and then packed in boxes with dry siiilL 
The boxes were turned over every fortnight, to 
]>revent the yolks settling and udhoriug to the 
shell. After the lapse of four inmitlis, tl)e iirst 
box w^as opened, the eggs wiped clear From vuse- 
line, and they were then hailed along with fresh- 
laid ones. Is a matter of actual, fact, it ^vould 
have been di Hi cult to distinguish one fr<,)in tho 
other, if we luul not known tliat some ol the eggs 
had been preserved. This year we commenced 
preserving by the same method only eight 
rveeks before the tinne at which I write ; aini 
although the test is a much shorter one, it is 
quite suflicient to prove the value of the process. 
The fortnightly turning over k an essential 
feature, as it keeps the yolks in piusition ; and llie 
I impossibility of doing this with Hme-\vater, brine, 
or any wet method, coudemtis these at once, on 
account of the adhesiem of the yolk to the shell, 
irrespective of the flavour, which with most 
other processes is not at all satiBiactury, The 
result of our test this year is as follows : The 
first lot of eggs preserved were laid March lidh, 
and w’ere rubbed with vaseline and covcretl with 
salt on tlie Lltli ; the lids of the boxes \\m\t then 
ti{±d down, and the boxes turned upside dtuvn 
every fortnight or so. Eight 'sveuks afterwanls, 
the first box wm opened ; two eggs weie poached 
and found perfect j two were boiled for two difler- 
ent persoiiH Avho are in the habit of taking a m;w- 
laid egg daily. One of tliesc pcrsoiiF, not 
knowing the egg was a prescrve<l oue, remarked 
that it was very fresh and nice, but that die 
hens must be getting short of green food, as the 
yolk was paler than usual. This reimirk proved 
clearly that the egg was not passed over without 
critical notice ; and the fact that the yolk was 
pale is easily accounted for, as during Maijh the 
hens were practically without green food^ they 
being kept in confinement, and depending IcfV gnuin 
stiiir on the garden waste and gniss-cutting from 
the tennis lawui. The eggs had the eiu\ly, milky 
appearance wdiich freshdaid ones lose in about 
two flays, and also the inimitable llavour peculiar 
to those which have not been handled much.’ 

This use of chains dates far back into, the wfuhTs 
history, gohl chains being frequently mejitioncd 
by the earliest Egyptian ehronielers. - Turning^ 
however, to modern times, the first extant pid^- 
lisUed patent for chains - was ; pbiaiimd in 1634 
by a blacksmith named. Phi li;^ Whiter who 
sought, in his own words, *tx way for the moodug 
of shippcB with iron,ehaynes by' finding cmt.tUti 
true heating ppareing and temping of lyron br 
that ppbBfi, amt that he hath nowe' attnyned to. 
; the ’.true vse of the said chaynes, and that th#. 
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' CJuJte'iH, isai ' 


siliiie wil be for tlie great sa\^eing of ccwluge and 
safety of shippes, and will redoiind to the good 
of oiir coininon wealtli.^ White was grunted a 
patent for fourteen years, and paid five pooufls 
per annum to the Exohoquer at Westminster 
for protection in making liis ‘ chaynes.’ 

The use of iron c bains for mooring pur[)uses 
in the British navy was advocated in i.GiK^ by 
Sir Gloudesley wShovel ; but it was not until the 
coinmen cement of the present century that their 
use for vessels became general, wdien, in the hands 
of numerous hard-headed, shrewd mecliunics and 
inventors, the chain reached its present form and 
perfection, though it was some little time eiv. 
prices reached reasonable limits. 

It is on record that a vessel, built at Monkwear- 
mouth in 1.801), had one chain cable, costing forty- ^ 
three shillings per hundredweight ; indeed, such ! 
price was deemed very moderate for those days ; 
for in 1811 chain cables averaged sixty pounds 
per ton, a rate which has gradually fallen to about 
twelve pounds or less per ton at the present day. 

Viewing the importance of tlie chain industry, 
special interest attaches to attempts now being 
made to introduce into the market a new class 
of Weldless Ohaiu— -luimcdy, one whose links are 
formed in such a manner as to require no joint 
wluitever. The strength of a chain is prover- 
bially that of its weakest link ; and in like 
manner the strength of the link itself is that 
of its weakest part— namely, the weld or joint ; 
and no further eomruent is necessary to dmuoin 
strate the superiority of a cludn made up of links 
having no joint or weld whatever ; whilst, owing 
to the absence of such wehling, a class of steel 
of mitcli liigiier carbon, and therefore increased 
strength, can be used, those steels which weld well 
being the softer and weaker qualities. 

The design of the links of tlie new chain is 
exceedingly ingeuiaus : the wire to form the 
link is bent into the sliape of an elongated U, 
the ends of which are passed through the next 
link, bent back, and linally twisted on tliemsolves 
in such a manner as to leave no danger of slip- 
ping loose, nor, the ends being left pointing in- 
war<ls, is there any danger of their fouling "any- 
thing. 

Tlie chain is culled by the makers the 
* Triumph and experiments have lately been 
made, by Professor H.ek>;8liaw, of lliaversity 
College, Liverpool, as to the coni]nirative strengfcli 
of the weldless and welded chains. The strength 
of the new chain is remarkable, owing to the 
absence of all welding ; and careful and reliable 
experiments have deuionstrated it to have a 
breaking strain nearly double that of the single 
section of steel out of which it is ma<le, and 
three times that of the beat Britislx 


a 


. , The facility presented by the new chain for 
speedy expedition ^lul economical manufacture 
•forms ii powerful factor in its favour, no fewer 
than' a ^ddzen machines being ■ readily eon trolled 
by a. single luan ^assisted ,by one boy. These 
maehines--^ which in themselves mark m im- 
portant ddvanee m the chain industry, for up to 
■ the prese‘nt time .welded chains have been made 
mainly by hand— exhibit great ingenuity in their 
design j and the .facility with wdiich they convert 
reels of wire jnto falhoins of the new , weldless 
chain JeavesThtler d^ the success of the 


invention we are now enabled to lay before our 
2 ‘eaders. The rapid deniuud for their proiluct in 
America has indiufod the pahaitues of the new 
cliaiii to eOeot arrangements foi' laying down 
works in tlii-s country ; and It is anficipaivtl tliat 
an estahlislimeiit at Lh'erpool will shortly be in 
active operatic 

Without enlering into details, or unneeesstirily 
going into the luiuutije of cpiotations, we may 
hriedy say that the new edmin will be placed 
ill the market at less tlnui one-fiftb tht^ price 
at present ruling fur a welded chain of equal 
strength ; whilst/moreover, the new chain would 
only weigh about one-half the weight of the 
welded, a desidcu'atum of no small moment wlien 
large quantities linve to be handled and carried. 

Enough has been said lo demonstrate the value 
of the new wehlkss cliain, and to emphasise the 
ftir-i'eadiing benelUs. to accrue to every industry 
using them', as well ns to the public at large, from 
reduced cost, coupled with diminished weight and 
augmented strength. 


■ A;, T 0 

’Twah bat a rtarrtnr, city way 
Filled by a bit.Hv throng. 

Before F lufai'd that Kuro bright day 
A Bhifflvbirdi’h* joyoJCi song : 

Tran^^^v^llH*d wan that w.|usiUd ;Aroet 
Idle while his lend anles raau — 

The early \\ere romal juy feet, 

The eowislips rimiid me .*«pra.ug. 

No eoiaiiiou sounds were in niy ear : 

I beani tiie ringdove’s cry, 

The tiirushcs singiiii.; sweet and clear. 

The skv larks clniiisou high ; 

The wisul that fanued iny bruw had caihe 
O’er daisied liills and leas, 

O’er liollow.s pale with hawthorn foam 
And wlhl anemones. 

Hi.s amber rain the sun-uod shed ; 

I saw the greening haiie 
Of opening bin, Is on boughs o’erhetul ; 

IsawAhc ■gorsrpgidd’sddake :y''' ^ 

I saw the crimson hr-eones sway 
On odorous lurch and pine : 

A Hlackhird’K song mi that spring day 
I^Iade viowicKs gkrie.s nuni-. 


IsL All comnmnieatfons Jihoiild be addressetl to the 
* Editor, 339 High Street, Edinbnrgh.’ 

Toseoiu’o their safe return if ineligible, Anh Mxnii* 
soiUPTs, whether aoeoinpaiiied by a letter of advice ot 
otherwise, shouhl Mve tk€ Mmae.md Addren 

Mil. Offeringii of Y&^m shonld iiimrisably he acooinpanieS 
If i^ie cibove rtdes ure complied tvith, the Mdiim* 
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